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PBEFACE 


TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Fob the present Edition it has been once more found neces- 
sary, from the progress made in cuneiform discovery and 
deciphennent, to subject Essays VI. VII. and VIII. of Vol. I. 
to a searching revision, -which has resulted in considerable 
alteration, and (it is hoped) improvement.. It is scarcely 
necessary to apologize for changes rendered necessary by 
the advances made in a study, -which was in its infancy 
when the present work was originally composed and pub- 
lished. Where the materials on which history is based 
increase, history must of necessity be rewritten ; and it 
is to be expected that for many years to come those who 
sketch, or write, the histories of Babylonia and Assyria, 
will have from time to time to review their work and bring 
it into accordance with the most recent discoveries. In 
revising his account of the Babylonian and Assyrian Mon- 
archies, the author has received much assistance from 
Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, to whom he 
desires to make hereby sincere and grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 


Oxford, December, 1874. 



PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Seven years have elapsed since this work was first promised 
to the public. It was then stated that its object would fit at 
once to present the English reader with a correct yet free 
translation, and to collect and methodize for the student the 
chief illustrations of the author, which modern learning and 
reseai’ch had up to that time accumulated. The promise 
thus made might without much difliculty have been redeemed 
within the space of tuo or three yeai'S. Pai’allcl, however, 
■with the progress of the work, which was commenced at once, 
a series of fresh diefo^ cries continued for several years to be 
made — more especially on points connected ^^ith the eth- 
nography of the Ea<-t, and the history, geography, and 
religion of B.ihylonia and Assyria — the results of ^\hich it 
seemed desirable to incorporate, at uhato\oi' cost of time and 
labour. Groat portions of the present volume had thus, from 
time to time, to be rewTitten. This circumstance, and the 
unavoidable absence of Sir Hem-y Rawlinson from England 
during three years out of the seven, will, it is hoped, be 
deemed sufficient apology for the delay that has occurred in 
the publication. 

Some apology may also seem to be rcquii-ed for the project 
of a now translation. 'Mlien this •work was designed, Hero- 
dotus already existed in our language in five or six dificreut 
versions. Besides literal translations intended merely for the 
use of students, Littlebuiy in 1737, Beloe in 1791, and Mr. 
Isaac Taylor in 1829, had given “ the Father of History ” an 
English dress designed to recommend him to the general 
reader. Tlie defects of the two former of these works — 
defects arising in part from the low state of Greek scholar- 
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ship at the time when they were written, in part from the 
incompetency of the writers — precluded of necessity their 
adoption, even as the basis of a new English Herodotus. 
The translation of Mr. Isaac Taylor is of a higher order, and 
had it been more accurate, would have left little to desiderate. 
The present translator was not, however, aware of its existence 
until after he had completed his task, or he would have been 
inclined, if permitted, to have adopted, with certain changes, 
Mr. Baylor’s version. It is hoped that the public may derive 
some degree of advantage from this redundancy of labour in 
the same field, and may find the present work a more exact, 
if not a more spirited, representation of the Greek author. 

There are, however, one or two respects in which the 
present translation does not lay claim to strict accuracy. 
Occasional passages offensive to modern delicacy have been 
retrenched, and others have been modified by the alteration 
of a few phrases. In the orthogi-aphy of names, moreover, 
and in the rendering of the appeUations of the Greek deities, 
the Latinized forme, with which oiu* ear is most familiar, 
have been adopted in preference to the closer and more literal 
representation of the words, which has recently obtained the 
sanction of some very eminent writers. In a work intended 
for general reading, it was thought that unfamiliar forms were 
to be eschewed ; and that accm-acy in such matters, although 
perhaps more scholar-like, would be dearly pm-chased at the 
expense of harshness and rcjralsiveness. 

It has not been considered dcsii’able to encumber the text 
with a great multitude of foot-notes. The principal lines of 
inquiry opened up by the historian have been followed out in 
“Essays,” which are placed separately at the end of the 
several “ Books ” into which the history is divided. In the 
running comment upon the text which the foot-notes fm-nish, 
while it is hoped that no really important illustration* df the 
nai-rative of Herodotus from classical -writers of authority has 
been omitted, the main endeavour has been to confine such 
comment within reasonable compass, and to avoid the mistake 
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into which Laxcher and Bahr have fallen, of overlaying the 
text with the commentai’y. K the principle here indicated is 
anywhere infriaged, it will be found that the infringement 
arises from a press of modem matter not previously brought 
to bear upon the author, and of a character which seemed to 
require juxtaposition with his statements. 

The Editor cannot lay this instalment of his work before 
the public without at once recording his obligations to. the 
kindness of several friends. His grateful acknowledgments 
are due to the Eeetor and Fellows of Exeter College for the 
free use of theu’,valuable library ; to Dr. Bandinel, librarian of 
the Bodleian, and the Eev. H. 0. Coxe, sub-librarian of the 
same, for much attention and courtesy ; to Professor Lassen, 
of Bonn, for kind directions as to German som-ces of illustra- 
tion ; to Dr. Scott, Master of BaJliol, for assistance on difficult 
points of scholarship ; and to Professor Max Muller, of this 
University, for many useful hints upon subjects connected 
with ethnology and comiiarative philology. Chiefly, how- 
ever, he has to thank his two colleagues, Sir Henry Eawlin- 
son and Sh' Gardner Wilkinson, for thou.’ invaluable assistance. 
The share which these writers have taken in the work is very 
insuffieientl 3 ^ represented by the attachment of then initials to 
the notes and essays actually contributed by them. Sir Henry 
Piawlinson especially has exercised a general supervision over 
the Oriental portion of the comment ; and although he is, of 
course, not to be regarded as responsible for any statements 
but those to which his initials are affixed, he has, in fact, 
lent his aid throughout in all that concerns the geography, 
ethnography, and history of the Eastern nations. It was the 
promise of this assistance which alone emboldened the Editor 
to undertake a work of such pretension as the full illustration 
from the best sources, ancient and modern, of so discursive a 
writer as Herodotus. It will be, he feels, the advantage 
derived from the free bestowal of the assistance which will lend 
to the work itself its principal and most jrermanent interest. 

OrforrJ, January 1st, 1858. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HERODOTUS. 


CHAPTER I. 

OUTLINE OP THE LIFE OF HERODOTUS. 

ImposBibility of irriting a complete life of Herodotas. His time, as determined 
from his History. Date of his birth, as fixed by ancient writers, v.o. 484. 
His buth-place — Halicarnassus. His parents, Lyxes and Hboao — their TnBii.TiH 
and station, A branch of bis family settled in Chios, probably. His ednoa. 
tion, and acquaintance with Greek literature. His travels, their extent and 
completeness. Their probable date and starting-point. Ciroumstanoes of 
his life, according to Snidas and other writers. Political adventures — ^their 
troth questioned. Residouoo at Samos — doubtful. Bemoval to Athens. 
Secitation of his work there. Bewaid assigned him. Alleged recitations 
in other Greek cities. Tlie pretended, recitation at Olympia. Thucydides 
and Herodotus. Herodotus and Sophocles. Men of note whom Herodotus 
would meet at Athena. Bcasons fur his leaving it. Colonisation of 
Thnrium.. Men of note among the early colonists. The History of 
Herodotus retouched, but not originally composed, at Tburinm. Some 
large portions may have been irritten there ; and his History of Assyria. 
State of Thorium during his residence. Time and place of his death. 
Herodotus probably nnmariicd : his heir Flcsirrhous. His great work left 
nnfinisbod at hie decease. 

A RECENT miter lias truly observed, that to attempt a complete 
or connected life of Herodotus from the insufficient stock of 
materials at om* disposal, is merely to indulge the imagination, 
and to construct in lieu of history “ a pleasant form of bio- 
grajhical romance.”^ The data are so few — they rest upon 
SUCH late and slight authority ; they are so improbable or so 
cpntradictory, that to compile them into a biography is like 
building a house of cards, which the first breath of criticism 

^ Sec Colonel Murc's CiMtio.al His- has since been written, in two vahimes, 
tory of the Language and Litemtuie by Mr. Wheeler, 
of Greece, vol. iv. p. 243. The romance 
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Life and 


mtU blow to the ground. Still certain points may be ap- 
proximately fixed; and tbe interest attaching to the person 
of our author is such, that all would feel the present work 
incomplete, if it omitted to bring together the few facts which 
may be gathered, either from the writings of Herodotus him- 
self or fr-om other authorities of weight, concerning the indi- 
vidual history of the man with whose productions we are^about 
to be engaged The subjoined sketch is therefore given, not as 
sufficient to satisfy the curiosity concerning the author which 
the work of Herodotus naturally excites, hut as preferable to 
absolute silence upon a subject of so much interest. 

The time at which Herodotus lived and wrote may be deter- 
mined within certain limits from his History. On the one 
hand it appears that he conversed with at least one person 
who had been an eye-witness of some of the great events of 
the Persian war;^ on the other, that he outlived the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian struggle, and was acquainted 
with several circumstances which happened in the earlier 
portion of it.® He must therefore have flourished in the fifth 
century b.o., and must have written portions of his History at 
least as late as b.o. 430.^ Hi a birth would thus fall naturally 
into the earlier portion of the centmy, and he .woiAd have 
belonged to the generation which came next in succession to 
that of the conquerors of Salamis.® 


‘ See Book ix. ch. 16. 

’ He mentions the Peloponnesian 
war by name in two places (vii. 137, 
ix. 73), and notices distinctly the fol- 
lowing' events in it : — 

1. The attack on Flatma by the Tlio- 
bons, with which it commenced 
(vii. 233). 

2. The betrayal of Kicolaiis and 

Aneristns, the Spartan ambas- 
Sldors, and of Aristens, the Cor- 
inthian, into the hands of the 
Athenians by Sitalces (vii. 137). 

3. The ravaging of Attica by the 

Peloponnesians in one of tho 
earlier years of the war (ix. 7.3) . 
Hp may also covertly allude to the war 
in the following places ; v. 93, and 
Vi. ys. 


* Herodotus mentions one or two 
events which may have occurred about 
B.c. 425, us the desertion of Zopyrns. 
son of Megabyzus, to tho Atlicnians 
(iii. 160) ; and a cruel deed committed 
by Amostris in her old age (vii. 11 1). 
He also speaks in one place (vi. 98) of 
the reign of Artaxorxes, who died u.c. 
425, .apparently as if it was over. Ho 
may therefore have given touches to 
his History as late as b.o. 424. The 
passages which have been imagined to 
point to a still later date (i. 1.30, iii. IS, 
and ix. 73) have been misunderstood 
or misapplied. Thoir true meaning is 
considered in tho footnotes npon them. 

® Many incidental notices confirm 
this. Herodotus conversed in Sparta 
with a certain Archias, a grandson of 
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These conclusions, drawn from the writings of Herodotus 
himself, are in close accordance with those more minute and 
definite statements which the earliest and best authorities 
make with regard to the exact time at which he was bom. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who as an antiq[uarian of great 
research and a fellow-countryman of our author, is entitled to 
be h^ard with special attention on such a point, tells us that 
his birth took place “ a httle before the Persian war.” ® Pam- 
phila, the only ancient writer who ventures to fix the exact 
year of his natmty, confirms Dionysius, and makes a state- 
ment from which it would appear that the birth of Herodotus 
preceded the invasion of Xerxes by four years.^ The value of 
this testimony has been called in question; but even those 
who do not regard it as authoritative admit, that it may well 
be adopted as in harmony with all that is known upon the 
subject, and “at least a near approximation to the truth.”® 
It may be concluded therefore that Herodotus was born in or 
about the year b.o. 484. 

Concerning the birth-place of the historian no reasonable 
doubt has ever been entertained either in ancient or modem 
times. The Pseudo-Plutarch indeed, in the tract wherein be 
has raked together every chai'ge that malice and folly com- 
bined could contrii'e against our author, intimates a susjiicion 
that he had falsely claimed the honour of having Halicarnassus 


an Ad'chias who fell in Samos about 
H.c. 525 (iii. 55). Ho was also aC' 
quaintecl with a steward of Anapeithes, 
the Scythian king, who was a con- 
temporary of Sitalcos, tho ally of 
Athens in the year b.c. 430. He 
travelled in Egypt later than b.c. 462 
(iii. 12). 

" Judicinm de Thncyd. (o. 5, vol. vi, 
p. 820). The words used are — 
fioToff y€v6fAeyos Trpdrcpoy ruty 

XleptriKCoy, 

^ Ap. Aul. Gell. Noot. Attic, xv. 23. 

Hclhvuious initio belli Peloponucsiaci 
fuisBO quinque et sexaginta auiios uatus 
videtur ; Herodotus ires ct quinqua- 
ginia} Thucydides quadvaginta.” (See 
Muller, Fmgm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 
521.) 


See Mure, p. 254. Pamphila 
seems spoken of somewhat too slight- 
ingly when she is called ‘‘ an obsenre 
female ■\n’iter of the Homan period.” 
Tho frequent quotation of her writings 
by Aiilus Gcllius and Diogenes Laer> 
tins is a proof that she was far from 
obscure. Photius, too, whoso exten- 
sive reading adds a value to his 
criticism, speaks favourably of her 
work, and especially as containing 
** several necessary points of historical 
information.” (ray icTTopiKwv ovk oKtya 

avayKcua, Bibl. Cod. 175, p. 389.) 
That Pamphila was a careful and labo- 
rious student of history seems certain 
from her having made an Epitome 
of Ctesias (see Suidas). 
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for his birth-place.® But Plutarch himself is a witness 
against the writer who has filched his name,' and his testi- 
mony is confirmed by Dionysius,® by Strabo,® by Lucian,^ and 
by Suidas.® The testimony of Herodotus, which would of 
itself be conclusive were it certain, is rendered doubtful by the 
quotation of Aristotle, which substitutes at the commencement 
of the History the word “Thmian” for “Halicamassian.”® 
Apai-t, however, from this, the all but universal testimony of 
ancient writers, the harmony of their witness with the atten- 
tion given to Halicarnassus and its affairs in the History, and 
the epitaph which appears to have been engraved upon the 
historian’s tomb at Thulium,’ form a body of proof the weight 
of which is u-resistible. 

Of the parents and family of Herodotus but little can he 
said to be known. "VYe arc here reduced almost entirely to 
the authority of Suidas, a learned but not very careful 
compiler of the eleventh century, to whose unconfirmed asser- 
tions the least possible weight must be considered to attach. 
He tells us in the brief sketch which he has left of our author, 
that he was born of “ illustrious ” parents® in the city of Hali- 
carnassus, his father’s name being Lyses, and his motlier’s, 
Dryo, or Ehceo ; ® that he had a brother Theodore ; and that 
he was cousin or nephew of Panyasis, the epic poet. To the 
last of these statements very little credit is due, since Suidas 
confesses that his authorities were not agreed through which 
of the parents of Herodotus the connexion was to be traced,'® 


® Dc ^falign. Herod, rol. ii. p 808 .v. 
The writera wlio, like Dun's (Fr. 57), 
and the Emperor Julian (up. Suicl.), 
simply call Ilcrodotus “ a Tbnrlun,” 
need not moan to question his Hulicar- 
nassian origin. 

^ Dc Exilio, ii. p. 604 f. 

® Ju(L do Thucyd. 1. s. o. 

3 xiv. p. 939, 4 iy p iiQ 

® »S. V. *Hp(i5oTos. 

® Uliot. iii. 9. See note ' to Book i. 

ch. 1. 

^ Tlic epitaph, ■which is ^(iven both 
by Stephen (ad voc.0oip<os) and by the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Nub. 331), 


did not indeed mention Halicavnassii!?, 
but implied it by speakiii" of the 
historian as “ Bpriiiig from a Diu’ian 
land ” — ^(i>pi4uy Trdrprjs &7ro. 

3 'HpiiSdTOs, Ad^ou Kal ApuoGs, 'AXiKop- 
vacro'evs, ruv iTFKpayuy, Kal aSeK^hj/ 
0€rf5wpoF. Suidas ad voc. 

*Hp<i5oTos. 

See Suidaa ad voc. Ilaviaats, 

Some said that the father of Pany- 
asis, whom tlicy called Pol^-nrchus, 
wms brother to Ij 3 'xes, the father of 
Herodotus; othciH that IUkbo, our 
author’s mother, was the epic poet’s 
sister. (Suid. 1. s. c.) 
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and the temptation to create such a relationship must have 
been great to the writers of fictitious letters and biographies 
under the empire. But the name of his father is confirmed 
by the epitaph preserved in Stephen,^ and the station of his 
parents by the indications of wealth which the high education 
of our author, and his abundant means for frequent and 
distant travel, manifestly furnish. The other statements of 
Suidas acquire, by their connexion with these, some degree of 
credibility j and the veiy ohsemity and unimportance of the 
names may induce us to acceiit them as real, since no motive 
can be assigned for their invention. Herodotus may there- 
fore he regarded as the son of Ljrxes and Rhojo,® persons of 
good means and station in the city of Halicarnassus. That 
he had a brother Theodore is also probable. 

It has been thought that Herodotus must have had rela- 
tions of rank and importance settled in the island of Chios.® 
In speaking of an embassy sent by a portion of the Chians to 
the Greeks about the time of the battle of Salamis, he 
mentions, without any apparent necessity, and with special 
emphasis, a single name — that of a certain “ Herodotus, the 
son of Basileides.” * This man, it is supposed, must have 
been a relative, whom family affection or family pride induced 
the historian to commemorate ; and if so, it is ccriaiii from 
his position as one of the chiefs of a conspiracy, and after- 
wards as ambassador from his countrymen, that he must 
have been a personage of distinction — a conclusion which 
is confirmed by the way in which Herodotus introduces 


^ The epitaph, which Brunch has 
placed in the third Yolume of his Ana- 
lecta (Epig. 533, p. 263), consists of 
four lines of elegiac verse, and i*niis as 
follows : — 

'Hpo&OTOv Kpusrrfi Kovtt ride Bavoyrot 

uoxaiijr IffTOpitis TTpi'ToviV’ 

Aopi^uv TrriTpnv /SXuo'Tuvr’ uiro, tcTiv up’ ufrXnrov 
Mu^ov Qoi>piov irurptiv. 

- It seems certain that the double 
form of the name arises fromacomip- 
ticai of the text of Snida.s. Biihr (Com- 
ment. do Vita ct Scriptis Herod. § 2) 


proposes to regard the form Dryo as 
the true one. But since Dryo is an 
unknown name, whereas Rhceo be- 
longed certainly totho mythic history 
of the neighbourhood (see Apoll. 
Rhod. ap. Parthon. Erot. c. 1), the 
latter has clearly the better claim to 
be preferred. 

Colonel ITure accidentally says 
“ Samos ” for Chios, and speaks of 
Herodotus the son of Babileidcs as a 
! Saifiinn (vol. ir. p. 253). 

* Herod viii. 132. 
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his nsiiue, as if he were previously not unbaown to hia 
readers.® 

This is a pomt, however, of minor consequence, since it is 
not needed to prove what is really imporiant — ^the wealth and 
consideration of the family to which om- author belonged. 

The education of Herodotus is to be judged of from his 
work. No particulars of it have come down to us. Indeed, 
the whole subject of Greek education before the first appear- 
ance of the Sophists is involved in a good deal of obscurity. 
That the three standard branches of instruction recognised 
among the Athenians of the time of Socrates — grammar, 
gymnastic ti'aining, and music — ^were regarded throughout all 
Greece, and from a very early date, as the essential elements 
of a liberal education is likely enough; ® but it can scarcely l;e 
said to have been demonstrated. Herodotus, it may, how- 
ever, be supposed, followed the course common in later times 
— attended the grammar-school where he learnt to read and 
write, frequented the palsestra where he went through the 
exercises, and received instruction from the professional 
harper or flute-player, who conveyed to him the mdiments of 
music. But these things formed a very slight part of that 
education, which was necessary to place a Greek of the upper 
ranks on a level, intellectually, with those who in Athens and 
elsewhere gave the tone to society, and were regarded as 
finished gentlemen. A knowledge of literatiu’e, and especially 
of poetry — above all an intimate acquaintance with the chssic 
writings of Homer, was the one gi’eat requisite to which 


** Tfci/ Ka\ *l{p6JSoTos 4 Boo'iA7?i5c» 
^v. Wlien a new character is iutro- 
ducecl, and Herodetua does not enn- 
sider him already known, he commonly 
omits the article. (See ri. 127, where 
none of the saitors of Apprista have 
the article except Megaclea, the son 
of Alcmaeon.) 

® Some writers have maint.aincd that 
in Dorian states the first branch 
(ypi/inara) was wholly, or almost 
wholly, omitted (Muller, Dorians, vol. 
a. p. 328, E. T. ; Grote’s Hist, of 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 526). But Colonel 


Mure has shown that this imputation 
is unfounded (Remarks on two Apjion- 
dices to Grote’s History, p. 1 ct seqq.). 
The three branches are recognized hy 
Ephorus as ebtaining from an early 
time in Crete (Fr. 64, Muller, vol. i. 
p. 251), and Plato seems to regard 
them as universally agreed upon 
(Alcib. i. p. 106 E ; Amat. p. 132 ; 
Theag. p. 122 j Protag. pp. 325 B and 
326 a.h). 

^ See Plat. Rep, Books ii. and iii.. 
Protag. 1. s. c. 
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might he added a familiarity with philosophical systems, and 
a certain amount of rhetorical dexterity. Herodotus, as his 
writings show, was most thoroughly accomplished in the first 
and most important of these three things. He has drunk at 
the Homeric cistern till his whole being is impregnated with 
the influence thence derived. In the scheme and plan of his 
work, in the arrangement and order of its parts, in the tone 
and cliaracter of the thoughts, in ten thousand little expres- 
sions and words, the Homeric student appears;® and it is 
manifest that the two great poems of ancient Greece are at 
least as familiar to him as Shakspeare to the modern educated 
Englishman. Nor has this intimate knowledge been gained 
by the sacrifice of other reading. There is scai'cely a poet of 
any eminence anterior to his day with whose works he has 
not shown himself acquainted. Hesiod, Olen, Museeus, 
Ai’chilochus, the authors of the Cypria and the Epigoni, 
Alcfflus, Sajipho, Solon, iEsop, Aristeas, Simonides of Ceos, 
Phrynichus, iEschylus, Pindar,® are quoted, or referred to, in 
such a way as to indicate that he possessed a close acquaint- 
ance with their writings. Prose composition had but com- 
menced a very short time before the date of his history.^ Yet 


® See Jiiffer, Disp. Horocl. p. 5 ; 
Ruhr, Do Vita ct Script. Horod. § 3 ; 
Muro, Tol. iv. pp. 515-6, and especially 
the valuable cellcction of passages in 
his Appendix, pp. 551-2. Dahliuann 
has, curiously enough, omitted this 
point. 

® Hesiod, ii. 53, iv. 32 ; Olen, iv. 35; 
Mussous, vii. 6, viii. 96, ix. 43 ; Archi- 
lochus, i. 12 ; the author of the Cypri.a, 
ii. 117 (compare i. 155) j of the 
Epigoni, iv. 32 ; Alcseus, v. 95 ; 
Sappho, ii. 185 ; Solon, v. 113 ; .^sop, 
ii. 134 ; Aristoas, iv. 13 ; Simonides, 
V. 102, vii. 228 ; Phrynichus, vi. 21 ; 
.aSschylus, ii. 156 ; Pindar, iii. 38. 
Note also tho quotations from less 
well-known poets, as Bacis, viii. 20, 
77, 96, ix. 43, and Lysistratus, viii. 
96. With regard to the passages suir- 
posed to be plagiarisms from Sopho- 
cles (i. 32, ii. 35, and iii. 119), see 


notes arl he. The only poets of 
eminence anterior to his time, with 
whom Herodotus does not show any 
acquaintance, am Callinus of Ephesus, 
Tyrteus, Simonides of Amorgus, Ste- 
sichorus, Epimenides, and Epichar- 
mus. Ho notices Anacreon (iii. 121) 
and Lasus of Hermiono (vii. 6), but 
without any mention of their writings. 
E.xpressions like that at the beginning 
of vi. 52 (AaKsSaipiii'ioi oitohoyeovres 
ovSevl iroiijTp) indicate the confi- 
dence which he feels in his complete 
acquaintance at least with all the 
cyclic and genealogical poets. (Com- 
pare ii. 53 and 120.) 

1 With Phcrecydes of Syros (ah. 
u.c. 550), according to the common 
tradition ; but at any rate not earlier 
than the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury. (See Mure, vol. iv. p. 61.) 
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even here we find an acquaintance indicated with a number of 
writers, seldom distinctly named, but the contents of whose 
works are well known and familiarly dealt with.® Hecatseua 
especially, who must be considered as his special predecessor 
in the literary commonwealth, is quoted openly, or tacitly 
glanced at in several passages ; ® and it may be questioned 
whether there was a single woi’k of importance in the whole 
range of Greek literatm’e accessible to him, with the contents 
of which he was not fairly acquainted. 

Such an amount of literary knowledge implies a prolonged 
and careful self-education, and is the more remarkable in the 
case of one whose active and inquisitive turn of mind seems 
to have led him at an early age to engage in travels, the 
extent of which, combined with their leisurely character, 
clearly shows that a long term of years must have been so 
occupied. The quantum of travel has indeed been generally 
exaggerated ; ^ but after every deduction is made that judicious 
criticism suggests as proper, there still remains, in the dis- 
tance between the extreme limits reached, and in the fulness 
of the information gained, unmistakable evidence of a vast 
amount of time spent in the occupation. Herodotus un- 


* See the follo^ring passages : — ii. 
15, 16, 20, 22, and vi, 55. 

3 Openly, ii. 143, and vi. 137 j tacitly, 
ii. 21, 23, and iv. 36. 

It is no donbt difficult to draw a 
distinct line between the manner of 
speaking which shows Herodotus to 
have seen what he describes, and that 
which merely indicates that he had 
heard what he relates from profes.sed 
eye-witnesses. Host writers on the 
subject have accepted as proof of the 
presence of Herodotus on the spot a 
mention of anything as “ continning 
to his time.” Hence it has been sup- 
posed that he visited Camicus in 
Sicily (Dahlraann, p. 40, E. T. ; Heyse 
de Herod. Vit. et Itiu. p. 139; Biihr, 
vol. iv. p. 397) ; and by some that ho 
reached Bactria (Mure, iv. p. 247 ; 
Jager, Disput. Herod, p. 20). But 


the expression relied on does not in 
itself imply presence, and no writer 
has ventured to regard it in this light 
in every place where it occurs. It has 
never been supposed, for instance, 
that Herodotus reached the banks of 
the Oarus and saw the forts, said to 
have been erected by Darius, whoso 
mins were still remaining in his day ” 
(iv. 121'). Something more then is 
required than this expression. I hare 
iTgarded as necessary to prove pre- 
sence either a distinct assertion to 
that effect, Or the mention of sonio 
little point, which only an eye-witness 
would have noticed, and which one 
who received the account from au 
eye-witness would, even if told, not 
be likely to have remembered, — as the 
position of Larlico’s statne in the 
temple of Venus at Cyrfine (ii. 181). 
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doubtedly visited Babylon,® Ardericca near Susa,® the remoter 
parts of Egypt,’ Scythia,® Colchis,® Thrace,’® Cyrene,” 
Zante,’® Dodona,’® and Magna Grsecia — ^thus covering with 
hie travels a space of thirty-one degrees of longitude (above 
1700 miles) from east to west, and of twenty-four of latitude 
(1660 miles) fi-om north to south. Within these limits, more- 
over, his knowledge is for the most part close and accurate. 
He h8,s not merely paid a hasty visit to the countries, but has 
examined them leisurely, and is familiar with their scenery, 
their cities small and large, their various wonders, their 
temples and other buildings, and with the manners and 
customs of their inhabitants. The fulness and minuteness of 
his information is even more remarkable than its wide range, 
though it has attracted less observation. In Egypt, for 
instance, he has not contented himself with a single voyage 
up and down the Nile, like the modern tounst, but has 
evidently passed months, if not years, in examining the 
various objects of interest. He has personally inspected, 
besides the great capital cities of Thebes, Memphis, and Heli- 
opolis, where his materials for the history of Eg}'pt were chiefly 
collected,’® the comparatively unimportant towns of Sais,’® 
Bubastis,” Buto,’® Papreinis,’® Ghemmis,®® Crocodilopolis,®’ 
and Elephantine.®® He has explored the lake Mcerts,®® the 
labyrinth,®’ the line of the canal leading into the Ai’abian Gulf 
from the Nile,®® the borders of Egypt towards the Sinaitic 
desert,®® and por-tions of the tract, which he calls Arabia, 
between the valley of the Nile and the Arabian Gulf or Bed 
Sea.®’ He is completely familiar with the various branches 
into which the Nile divides before reaching the sea,®® and with 
the com’se followed by the traveller at different seasons.®® He 
knows intimately the entire broad region of the Delta,®® as 


' i. 181-3. « vi. 119. 5’ ii. 29. 

“ iv. 81. 8 ii. 104. w iv. 90. 

^Ui. 181. “iv. 195. “ii. 52. 
“ iv. 15, V. 45. “ ii. 3. 

w u. 28, 130, 169, &o. 

“ ii. 187. “ ii. 75, 155. 


“ iii. 12. ii. 91. 

ii. 148. =8 ii. 29. 

“ ii. 149. =■* ii. 148. 

“ii. 158, 159. “iii. 5, 12. 

^ ii. 75 j comp. 8 and 12. “ ii. 17. 

“ ii. 97. “ ii. 5, 15, 92-98, &o. 
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■well as the extreme limits of Egypt beyond it, both eastward ^ 
and westward.® Again, in Asia Minor, his native country, he 
knows well, besides Caria,® w'here he was born, Lydia, with its 
rich plains'* and great capital city, Sardis;® Mysia,® the 
Troas,'' the cities upon the Hellespont,® Proconnesus,® 
Cyzicus,“ the mouth of the Thracian Bosphorus,*^ the north 
coast ; and again, on the south, Cilicia, with its two regions, 
the flat,*® and the mountainous Lycia,*® Caimns,*® Ephesus,** 
the mouths of the Majander, Scamander, and Caystrus 
rivers,*® and something of the interior, at least along the line 
of the royal road fi'om Sardis to Susa,*® which he most pro- 
bably followed in his journey to and from Babylon. In Greece 
Proper he has visited, besides the great cities of Athens,®® 
Sparta,®* and Thebes,®® the sanctuaries at Delphi,®® Dodona,®'* 
and Abse in Phocis;®® the battle-fields of Thermopylne,®® 
Platffia,®* and Marathon;®® Ai'cadia,®® Elis,®® Argolis,®* the 
promontory of Tienarum,®® the isthmus of Corinth,®® the pass 
of Tempe,®* Creston in Chalcidice,®® Byzantium,®® Athos,®* and 
(apparently) the entire route followed by the ai-my of Xerxes 
on its march from Sestos to Athens.®® In the Levant he has 
evidently made himself acquainted ■nith almost all the 


1 ii. 6, iii. 5. = ii. 6, 18. 

® i. 171, 172, 171-, 175, &c. * i. 80. 

' i. 80, 84, 93, &o. « vii. 42. 

^ ii. 10, vii. 43. 8 i. 57. 

' iv. 14. Ibid. “ iv. 86. 

*- Ibid. Comp. i. 76, ii. 104, &c. On 
his visit to Colchis, .Herodotus would 
necessarily pass along the whole of 
this coast. He .appears to have gone 
ashore occasionally — at the mouth of 
the Parthenius, ii. 104 i atThomiscyra, 
iv. 86. 

“ Vi. 95. “ ii. 34. i. 176. 

“ i. 172. i. 92, ii. 10, Ac. 

“ ii. 10. 

The description of the route (v. 52) 
appears to me that of an eye-Avitness. 
If Herodotus visited Babylon, which I 
regard as certain, he would naturally 
follow it as far as the cross-road which 
led from Agbatana to that city, issuing 
undoubtedly from Mount Zagros by 
the pass of Holwan. The Greeks of 


his time sometimes reached Babylon 
by crossing from the Mediterranean 
to the Euphrates, and then descending 
the river in a boat (i. 185), but Hero- 
dotus dues not appear to have taken 
this route. 

“ V. 77. iii. 55. == i. 52. 

i. 14, 19, 25, 50, &c. “ ii. 52. 

“viii. 27. viii. 198-200, 

218, 225, &o. 

^ ix. 15, 19, 25, 51, Ac. 

“ Vi. 102, 111, 112. 

““ i. 66, vi. 74, 127. 

“ iv. 30, vii. 170. ” vi. 77. 

“ i. 24. 33 viii 121. Tii. 129. 

“ i. 57. 30 87. 37 yii. 23. 

3® This appears from the manner of 
his doscriptions, as well as from their 
general fidelity. It has been perceived 
by almost all the commentators (Biihr, 
iv. p. 396; Dahlmann, p. 43; Mure, 
iv. p. 2-46, Ac.). 
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more important islands. With Samos he is completely 
familiar;^ and he has visited besides, Ehodes,® Cyprus,® 
Delos,* Paros,® Thasos,® Samothrace,'^ and probably Crete,® 
Cythera,® and Egiaa.*® Elsewhere his travels have, no doubt, 
less of this character of completeness. He knows little more of 
Scythia than its coast between the mouths of the Danube and 
Dniejier ; he has not penetrated very far into Thrace ; his 
knowledge of Syria and Phoenieia may have been gained 
from once or twice coasting along their shores ; east of the 
Halys his observations are confined to a single route; in 
Africa, setting aside Egj'pt, he shows no personal ac(iuaint- 
ance with any place but Gyrene ; and west of Greece, he can 
only be proved to have visited the cities of Crotona, Thurii, 
and Metapontum.*® 

It is not possible to determine absolutely the questions, 
which have been mooted, concerning the time when, and the 
centre, or centres, from which these travels were undertaken. 
An opinion, however, has been already expressed that they 
were commenced at an early age. The vigoiu and fr’eshness 
of youth is the time when travel is best enjoyed and most easily 
accomplished; and the only hints derivable from Herodotus 
himself concerning the date of any of his joiumeys, are in 
accordance with the notion, that at least the more distant and 
important of them belong to his earlier rather than his later 
years. If anything is certain uith respect to the events of 


I ii. 182, iii. 47, B4, fiO, 142, iv. 88, 

152, vi. 14, &c. “ ii. 1 82, iii. 47. 

3 V. 114. ■* ii. 170, Ti. 98. 

® vi. 134. ® ii. 44. ^ ii. 51, 

B iii. 59. 9 i. 105. 10 V. 83, 88. 

II Landing of conrse from time to 
time, as at Tyre (ii, 44), at the Isahr 
cl Kelb (ii. 106), and perhaps at Gaza 
or Cadytis (iii. 5). 

19 Heyse is tlie writer who has ex- 
aggerated most pi’ossly the extent of 
our nnthor’p travels. He regards him 
ns having visited not only Agbatana 
(which is a common opinion), bnt 
Acarnnnia and .^tolia, the Illyiinn 
Apollonia, the Veneti, Thera, Siphnus, 


Euboea, Sicyon, and most parts of 
Sicily (pee his inangnral dissertation 
‘ De Herodoti Vita et Itineribus,* 
Berlin, 1827). The grounds which he 
deems snfficiont are often absurdly 
slight. Blihr adopts Heyse*s views, 
except where they are most extra- 
vagant (vol. iv. pp. 391-7). Dahl- 
mnnn is pomewhat more modeitite. 
Col. ^Inre^B summary (vol.iv. pp. 246-8) 
is judicious, though pcanty. The only 
points in it from which I should dis- 
sent, are the statements that Hero- 
dotus “ penetrated to Ecbatana,” and 
** possibly to parts of Bactria” (p.247). 
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Lite a>'d 


our author’s career, it is that his home during the first half of 
his life was in Asia Minor, during the last in Magna Gr®cia. 
Now, the slightest glance at the map ^vill show that the former 
place, and not the latter, Halieamassus (or possibly Samos), 
and not Thurium, is the natural centre whence his various 
lines of travel radiate. One of the most cm-ious facts patent 
upon the face of his history is the absence of any personal 
acquaintance, or indeed of any exact knowledge, of upper 
Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, Carthage — the countries most acces- 
sible to a traveller whose starting-point was Thmdum. It 
seems as if, on taking up his residence at that town in about 
his foitieth year, the enterprising traveller had subsided into 
the quiet student and recluse writer.^ To descend to par- 
ticulars, it is clear that his visit to Egj^pt,^ with which some 
of his other journeys are necessarily connected,® took place 
after the revolt of Inarus (b.c. 460) ; for he states that he f-aw 
the skulls of those who were slain in the great battle of 
Papremis by which Inarus established himself,”* and yet it 
could not have been long aftei’, or he would scarcely have 
been received with so much cordiality, and allowed such free 
access to the Egyptian temples and records. There is every 
reason to conclude that his visit fell within the period — six 
years, from b.c. 460 to b.c. 455, inclusively — during which the 
Athenian armies were in possession of the country,® when 
gratitude to their deliverers would have led the Egjqitians to 
receive any Greek who visited them with open arms, and to 
treat him with a friendliness and familiarity very unhke their 


’ It is not meant that he did not I 
write before tliis time, or travel after 
it ; but that alter lie came to Thurium 
he travelled very little, probably only 
in jyiaj(na GrdBcia, and once to Athen^ 
occupying himself almost entirely in 
literature. 

Col. Mure supposes (vol. iv. p. 2 t7) 
that he may have visited Egypt ro- 
peatcclly. bat of this there is no trace 
in the History, llathcr the yierpetual 
use of the aorist tense {4\d(^v — eVpa- 
ii. 3 ; ii. 12 ; 4Bvvd<rBT)v — 


4y€y6fiyiVf ii. 19 j ii. 29 ; et pas- 

siai) gives the contrary impression. 

® Those to Tjt 0 and Thasos, which 
he undertook in order to investigate 
the age of Hercules ^ii. 44), 

■* in. 12. 

® Thuoyd. i. 109 : 4Kpdrovy A?yw- 
TTTOu ^Mrivaioi, There is one passage, 
however (iii. 91 ), which may seem to 
imply that his visit to Egypt was ajter 
the Persian authority had been re- 
stored. 
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ordinary jealousy of foreigners. His Egyptian travels •would 
thus fall beWeen his twenty-fourth and his twenty-ninth year, 
occupying perhaps nearly the whole of that period ; while his 
journeys to Tyre and Thasos would follow shortly after. A 
single touch in the Scythian researches indicates a period hut 
little removed from this for the visit of our author to Scjiihia. 
He sppaks of having gathered eerfain facts from the mouth of 
Timnes, “the steward of Ariapeithes.” ® This expression 
indicates that Ariapeithes was then living. But if Aiiapeithes 
immediately succeeded Idanthyrsus, as is probable,’ he can 
scarcely have outhved b.c. 450, sixty years at least from the 
accession of his predecessor. Probably therefore Herodotus 
was in Scythia before that date. 

We may now consider briefly the few facts which have come 
down to us, on better or worse authority, vith regard to the 
vicissitudes of our author’s life. Suidas relates ® that he was 
forced to fly fr-om Halicarnassus to Samos by the tyranny of 
Ej’^gdamis, the grandson of Artemisia, who had put his uncle 
(or cousin) Panyasis to death ; that in Samos he adopted the 
Ionic dialect, and wrote his History; that after a time he 
returned and took the lead in an insiurection whereby 
Halicarnassus obtained her fi-eedom, and Lygdamis was 
driven out; that then, finding himself dishked by the other 
citizens, he quitted his country, and joined in the Athenian 
colonisation of Thurium, at -wdrich place he died and was 
buried. Of these statements the only ones confirmed by other 
writers are the removal of oiu’ author to Thurium at the time 
of its first settlement or soon after’wards, and his death and 
bru'ial at the same place. The former is a point on which aU 
are fully agreed ; ® but the latter is much controverted.’ 

With regard to the pohtical episode, which, if true, would 
be the most notable adventure in our author’s -n-hole career, 
the slender authority of Suidas cannot be held to establish it 


® iv. 76. 

^ See note to Book iv. ch. 80. 

® Sub voc. *Hpd!foTos. 

® See Strub. xiv. p. 939} Plat, de 


Exil. ii. p. 604 7 . ; Stcpli. Byz. ad 
voc. 0ouptoi; Plin. U. N. xii. 4j 
Sobol. Aristoph. Nub. 331. 

^ Vido infra, p. 31. 
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against the absolute silence on so remarkable a matter of all 
former ■writers. Undoubtedly it may be true, but this is the 
utmost that can be said in its favour. Probabibty leans 
decidedly the other way. If Herodotus had been a tyrannicide, 
it is very unlikely that no orator or panegyrist should ever 
have noticed the fact. If he had lived on terms of such 
deadly hostility -with the royal family of his native towi], it is 
scarcely to be imagined that he would have expressed himself 
quite so warmly^ towards the chief glory of that family, 
Ai'temisia. The tale seems blunderingly contrived to account 
for certain circumstances connected with our author which 
were thought to require explanation, namely, why he VTote in 
the Ionic dialect; why he treated at such disproportionate 
length of the affairs of Samos ; ® why he spoke so strongly on 
the advantages of constitutional over despotic government;^ 
and why he quitted his native land and retired to Thurium. 
The foimdation for the tale was found in the last line of his 
epitaph, and, possibly, in the facts of Halicarnassian history ; 
but the epitaph was misconstrued, and the history garbled by 
the intrusion into it without warrant of om’ author’s name. 
We may gather from the epitaph, which may well be received 
as genuine,® that no political motive caused his retirement 
from Halicarnassus, but that he fled from ridicule ® — ridicule 
dra\m down, it may be conjectured, by the over-credulous tone 
of his History, which would little suit the rising generation of 
shrewd and practical free-thinkers. The transfer of residence 
to Samos is most likely a fiction. It is not required to 
account for his adoption of the Ionic dialect, since that was 


* See eBpecially Book -vii. ch. 99, 
and Book yiil. cbe. 87 and 101. 

3 Book iu. chs. 39-59, 120-128, 139- 
149. 

4 V. 66, 78. 

® By “ genuine ” I do not mean con- 
temporary. The expression, *Icl5oy 
itrropirfs irpuraviy, y^ould not 
naturally have been need for some 
time after the death of Herodotus. 
But I shunld suppose the verses to 
have been actually inscribed upon his 


tomb within one or two generations 
of his death, while the traditions 
respecting his change of abode were 
Btill fresh in men’s memories. 

3 (which is the word used in 

the epitaph) is not mere “ ill-will,** 
"dislike,** or “envy,** but distinctly 
"ridicule.** It is a rare word iu the 
early writers, and would not have 
been used whoro pie/i^is suited the 
ver.se equally well, unless intended in 
its peculiar signification. 
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the form of language already consecrated to prose compo- 
sition;’ and if he wi’ote at all he could not fail to use the 
character of speech which the prose writers of his day had one 
and aU preferred as best adapted to their branch of literature. 
Neither is it implied in anything which he himself says of the 
island; for his acquaintance with its buildings and localities 
is noi^ greater than might have been acquired by one or two 
leisurely visits, and the length at which he treats the history 
may be accounted for on moral groimds.® 

Herodotus probably continued to reside at Halicarnassus, 
taking long journeys for the purpose of historical and geo- 
graphical inquiry, till towards the year b.c. 447, when, being 
about thirty-seven years of age, and having brought his work 
to a certain degree of completeness, though one far short of 
that which it reached finally, he removed to Greece Proper, 
and took up his abode at Athens. Halicarnassus, it would 
appear, had shortly.before cast off her tyrants and joined the 
Athenian confederacy,® so that the young author would be 
welcomed for his country’s sake no less than for his own. 
Athens had just begun to decline from the zenith of her 
prosperity. After having been for ten years sole mistress of 
central Greece from the isthmus of Corinth to the borders of 
Thessaly, she had, not without certain preliminaiy disasters, 
received at Coronea a blow, which at once reduced her to her 
former limits, and threatened to have yet more serious conse- 
quences. The year b.c. 446 was one of gloom and sad 
expectation. Eevolt threatened from various quarters, and in 
the ensuing spring the five years’ trace would expire, and a 
Peloponnesian invasion might be expected. It was in this 
year, if we may believe Eusebius,^ that a decree passed the 
Athenian assembly, whereby a reward was assigned to Hero- 


^ See Mnre’a Literature of Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 114. 

“ Vide infra, ch. iii. p. 92. 

’ See Dahlmann’s Life of Herodotus, 
oh. i. § 3. We are not obliged to 
reject either the fact or the date of 


Lygdamis’s overthrow, hooanse we 
question the part assigned to Hero- 
dotus in the transaction. 

^ Chrou. Can. Pars ii. p. 339 ; 01. 
83. 4. 
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dotuB on account of Ms great Mstorical work, wMch he had 
read puhUcly to the Athenians.® The Pseudo-Plutarch,® though 
himself discrediting the story, adds some further particulars, 
which he quotes from Dyillus, an Athenian historian of good 
repute towards the end of the foui'th century n.c. TMs writer 
declared that the decree on the occasion was moved by Anjdus, 
and that the sum voted as a gift was ten talents (above 
• 24001 .). 

According to the common report, it was not at Athens alone 
that Herodotus made his work known by recitation. He is 
represented by some writers as a sort of prose rhapsodist 
travelling fram place to place, and offering to each state at a 
price a niche in the temple of Fame. The Pseudo-Plutarch 
brings him to Thebes,^ and Dio Chrysostom to Corinth,® in 
this capacity; but the latter tale is apparently unknown to 
the great collector of slanders. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that these calumnious fictions, invented by those whose 
self-love was wounded by om- author’s candour, deserve no 
manner of credit. It is certainly not impossible that Herodotus 
may have recited his W'ork at other places besides Athens ; but 
there is no evidence that he did so. His work was not one to 
gain him reward or good-wiU generally ; and Thebes, a place 
fixed upon by the Pseudo-Plutarch, was one of the last where 
he could expect to be received with favour. 

In addition to these tales there has come down to us a 
circumstantial account of another and more important recital, 
wMch Herodotus is supposed to have made before collected 
Greece at the great Olympian festival. This story, which has 
attracted more attention than it merits, rests upon the two 
low authorities of Lucian and Suidas.® It is full of incon- 


® The readinf? may hare been, as 
Scali^or (ad Kdsc)).) suggested, a 
Binglo sn-^tained recitation at the 
grrat Panatlienaic festival ; bat I 
should ratlier suppose a series of more 
private exhibitions. 

® Dg Xalign. Herod, ii. p. 862 a.. 

* Dg Malign. Herod, ii. p. SG-i n. 

® Orat. xx.xvil. p. 4u0. MarcelUnus 


I Vit. Thucyd, p. x ) has eridently 
} heard the same story. 

® Lucian, who lived six centuries 
after Herodotus, and is the first writer 
tliat mentions tiic Olympian recita. 
tion, was a free-thinking rhetorician 
and philosopher, very ignorant of 
history, and quite above feeling any 
scruple about perverting or inventing 
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sistencies and improbabilities,’ was unknown to the earlier 
writers,® and is even contradicted by another version of the 
matter which obtained sufficient currency to give rise to a 
proverb. According to an ancient gi'ammarian, men who 
failed to accomplish their designs were likened in ordinary 
speech to “Herodotus and his shade;” the explanation being 
that Jlerodotua had wished to recite his History at Olympia, 
but had delay^ed from day to day in hopes of a cloudy sky, till 
the assembly dispersed without his having effected his purpose.® 
This %’ersion of the story has at once more internal pro- 
bability and more external suppoi-t than the other, for the 
proverb must certainly have been in common use ; but it may 
well be doubted whether Herodotus can ever have seriously 
contemplated such an exhibition, for the whole tone of the 
work — its candour, its calmness, its unsparing exposm-e of the 
weakness, pettiness, and want of patriotism generally prevalent 
through Greece at the time of the Persian war — unfitted it 
for recitation before a mixed audience, like that at Olympia, 
composed of Greeks gathered from all quarters. The reaspns 
which render improbable a recitation at Thebes or Corinth, 
toll with tenfold force against an Olympian reading, which 
might have pleased the Athenians, Eginetans, and Platfeans 
present, but would have infinitely disgusted all the other 
hearers. 

With the pretended recitation at Olympia is usually^ con- 


it. His disregard of truth lias been 
copioiLsly exhibited by Dsililmann (Life 
of Herodotus cli. ii. § 1). His piece 
entitled ‘ Action or Herodotus ’ was 
written for a MacetUnniin audience, 
not likely to be very cTitical, on whom 
he mif^lifc expect to palm easily a talc 
BO tui’uerl as to invtilve a coinplimciit 
both to tlicm nnd to tlu^ir city. (See 
its conflnsion, vol. it. p. 123, ed. 
Ucinsti'vhuis.) 

" llerodotusieropi’osontcd as coming 
straight from Caria to Olyiii |)ia,wth his 
Nino Muses all corriiilote, as deter- 
mining not to rooito at Athens or 
any wlioro else but at the (Iroat Games, 
as rending his entire history at a 

irr»T T 


stretch to the whole assembhige, and 
as carrying oil’ unanimous applause ! 

® As Pliuy and the Pseudo- Plutarch, 
who both make statements incom. 
putible with Lucian's story : Pliny, 
that the work was first composed at 
Thuriuin ; the Psoiido-riutaroh, that 
its whole object was detraction, and 
that it was wi itten not to gain fame, 
but to gratify a malignant spirit. 

^ In Montfaucoii's Bibliotheo. Ooisl. 
Cod clxxvii. p. (i09, as 1 lejirii from a 
note of Cisl. liure’s (vol. iv. p. 20)1). 

* By Suidas (sub voc. ©oufct/BiSTis), 
Photiiis (IJibliothoc. Cod. lx. ad iiu. p. 
59), andT^etzes (Clnl. i. 19). 

n 
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nected another story, which need not, however, be discarded 
•with it, since it has an independent basis. Olorus, -with his 
young son Thucydides, is represented as present on the 
occasion, and the latter is said to have been moved to tears by 
the recital. Herodotus, remarking it, turned to Olorus, who 
was standing near his son, and said : “ Olorus, thy son’s soul 
yearns after knowledge.” These details, it is plain, suit better 
a private reading to an audience of friends at Athens than a 
public recitation to the vast concourse at Olj'mpia, •where the 
emotion of an individual would scarcely have attracted notice. 
And it is remarkable that Marcellinus, who seems to be the 
original source from which later writers drew,® neither fixes 
the scene of the event at Olj'mpia, nor says anything of the 
age of Thucydides. The anecdote may, therefore, without 
violence be transferred to the time when Herodotus was making 
his work known at Athens ; and -u-e may accept it, so far at 
least as to believe that Thucydides, then about twenty-four 
years of age,® became acquainted, with our author through his 
recitations at that place, and derived from that circumstance 
the impulse which led him to tmm his own thoughts to his- 
torical composition. 

It is probable that Herodotus about the same time made the 
acquaintance of the poet Sophocles. Six years later it seems 
certain that the great tragedian wrote a poem in his honour, 
the opening words of which have been pi’eserved by Plutarch ;* 
and three years before he wrote it Herodotus had quitted 
Athens for Thurium. The acquaintance is thus almost neces- 
sarily determined to the space between n.c. 447, when Hero- 
dotus seems to have transferred his abode to Athens, and n.o. 
443, when he I’emoved to Italy. Sophocles was then at the 


° Tlic date of Marcellinus is uncer- 
tain, but from his style and from the 
author he quotes, I should incline to 
reptard him as anterior to I’hotius. 
Suidas copies Photius, with improve- 
ments i Photius, I think, drew froui 
Marcellinus. 

“ If we accept tho statcm.mt of 
Pamphila (Frag. 7). 


* See his treatise, “An Beni gerenda 
sit resiiublica ? ” — Op., vol. ii. p. 785 B. 
The words quoted arc : 

rsviiev So^oKXrjr Inoiv Sv 

(-TTc TTtVTf KotTU— ~— 

Ar SoplioclcB wns born in the year B.c. 
495, the poem must have been written 
B.c. 440. 
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zenith of his reputation. He had gained his first tragic prize 
twenty-one years earlier, in b.c. 468 ; and for ten years, since 
the death of iEschylus, had been almost without a rival. A 
little later than the departure of Herodotus for Thurium he 
exhibited his tragedy of the Antigone,® in which a thought 
occurs which seems borrowed from our author;® and almost 
immediately afterwards he held the highest office in the state, 
being chosen Strategus together with Pericles in the year of 
the Samian expedition (b.c. 440). 

If, then, an intimacy sprang up at this date between the 
poet and the historian, we may conclude that the latter was 
introduced during his stay at Athens to that remarkable galaxy 
of intellectual lights which was then assembled in that city. 
The stately Pericles, his clever rival Thucydides, the son of 
Melesias, the fascinating Aspasia, the haughty and eloquent 
Antipho, the scientific musician Damon, the divine Phidias, 
Protagoras the subtle disputant, Zeno the inventor of logic, 
the jovial yet bitter Cratiuus, the gay Crates, Emipides, tl^e 
master of pathos, Sophocles, the most classic even of the 
ancients, with a host of minor woidhies, formed a combination '' 
which even at Athens was rarely, if ever, equalled. The rank 
of Herodotus in his own country was perhaps enough to give 
him fi’ee access to the highest society which Athens cotdd 
furnish ; but if not, as the friend of Sophocles and Olorus,® 
men of the most exalted position, he w'ould be readily received 
into the first circles. Here, then, he would be brought into 
contact with the most cultivated minds, the highest intellects 


® Probably in b.c. 441, aa his election 
to the office of Stratega.s in tho follow, 
in^ year was considered to have been 
the consequence of tho admiration 
which the play excited. (Aristoph. 
Byzant. ad Soph. Ant. proef.) 

® See note to Herod, iii. 119. 

^ Anaxagoras left Athens in b.c. 450 
(Diog. Laerfc. ii. 7). before I suppose 
tho visit of Herodotus to have com- 
menced. He returned some years 
afterwards, but it is uncertain wl en. 
Gorgias way have been in Athens 
during our author's stay, at least if 


he really conversed with Fericles. 
(Philostrnt. Vit. Sophist, i. ix. § 1.) 
Ion of Chios, the tragedian Achasns, 
Eiiphorion the son of .^schylus, 
Stesimbrrtns the biographer, the 
architect Hippodamus, and the artists 
Alcanienos, Agoracritns, Callimachus, 
Callicrates, Ictinns, Mricsiclea, would 
be among the lesser luminaries of the 
time and seme. Socrates was grown 
up, but perhaps scarcely known. 

® The anecdote concerning Thucy- 
dides implies that Olorus was already 
known to Herodotus. 
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of his age. In Asia Minor he had perhaps known Panjasis, 
the epic poet (his relative, according to Suidas) ; Melissus the 
philosopher, who defended Samos against Pericles ; ChoerHus,® 
who sang of the Persian war; and possibly Hellanicus, 
Charon, Xanthus Lydus, and Damastes; but these were in 
no case minds of the first order, and they were scattered 
among the Asiatic cities from Halicarnassus to Lampgacus. 
At Athens he would for the first time find congregated an 
intellectual world, and see genius of the higliest kind in all its 
shapes and aspects. The effect would be like that which the 
young American author exjoerienees when he comes with good 
introductions to London. He would feel that here was the 
real heart of the HeDenic body. — the true centre, at least, of 
literary Hellas, — the world whose taste he must consult, 
whose approval was fame, whose censiue was condemnation, 
whose contempt was obli-»-ion. He would find his spirit 
roused, and his whole nature braced, to strain every nerve, in 
order to maintain his place in the literaiy phalanx which had 
admitted him into its ranks. He would see impei-fections in 
his work rmobserved before, and would resolve to make it. so 
far as his powers went, perfect. He would look at the master- 
pieces in every kind which suiTounded him, and say, “ My 
work, too, shall be in its kind a masterpiece.” To this 
perhaps we owe the wonderful elaboration, carried on for 
twenty years after his visit to Athens, which, as much as 
anything else, has given to the History of Herodotus its siu- 
passing and never-failing charm. 

It is not difficult to imagine the reasons which may have 
induced our author, in spit^ of the fascinations of its society, 
to quit Athens, and become a settler in one of her colonial 
dependencies. At Athens he could have no citizenship;' 
and to the Greek not bent on money-making, or absorbed in 


® Snidas ad voc. Xotpfxoj. 

^ Iti Inter timei; the citizen.«hip was 
granted lavishK , not only to foreigners 
bnt to freedmen. (Andoc. do Hod. 
c. 22, p. 86, 30 ; Demosth. c. Aristocr., 1 


j Ac.) Bnt tbe difficnlty of obtaining it 
) was far greater in the' time of Peri- 
cles. And tho trouble and expense 
(Demosth. c. Xeaer. p. 1349, 20) would 
deter many. 
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philosophy, to he without political rights, to have no share in 
what formed the daily life and occupied the constant thoughts 
of all around him, was intolerable. “ Man is not a man unless 
he is a citizen,” said Aristotle and the feeling thus expressed 
was common to the Greek nation. Besides, Athens, like every 
capital, was an expensive place to live in; and the wealth 
■whicli had made a figure at Halicarnassus would, even if it 
were not dissipated, have scarcely given a living there. The 
acceptance h}' Herodotus of a sum of moiiej' from the Athe- 
nian people would seem to indicate that his means were now 
low. They may have been exhausted by the cost of his long 
journeys, or have suffered ffom his leaving Halicarnassus. At 
any rate his cii'cumstances may well have been such as to 
lead him gladly to embrace the invitation which Athens now 
offered to adventurers from all paids of Greece, whereby he 
would acquii’e at her hands a parcel of land (ic\r/pov), which 
would place him above want, and a new right of citizenship. 
Accordingly, in the year b.c. 443, when he had just passed his 
fortieth year, Herodotus, according to the unanimous testi- 
mony of ancient writers,® joined the colonists whom Pericles 
was no'w sending out to Italy, and became one of the first 
settlers at Thm'ium. 

The settlement was made under circumstances which were 
somewhat peculiar. Sybaiis, one of the Aclnean colonies in 
Magna Griecia, after attaining to an unexampled pitch of 
jjrosperity,* had been taken and destroyed by the Crotoniats 
(b.c. 510). The inhabitants who escaped fled to Laiis and 
Scidrus,® places previously belonging to them, and made no 
effort to recover their former home. But fifty-eight years 
afterwards (b.c. 452) then- children and grandchilchen, having 
obtained some foreign assistance, reoccupied the site of the 


2 Pol. i. 1. 

® See Strabo, xiv. p. 939. Plutarch 
de Exil. vol. ii. p. COl, P. Plin. H. N. 
xii. 4. Suidas ad voc. 'HptJSoros, &o, 

* Strabo saya that four of the Italian 
nations were subject to Sybaris ; that 
she ruled over twenty-five cities, and 


brought into the field against Orotona 
300,000 men (vi. p. 378). Scymnns 
Chius gives the number of her full 
citizens ns 100,000 (ver. 3-14). Dio. 
dorus agrees with Strabo (xii. 9). 

^ See Herod, vi. 21. 
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old cityj 'wliicli soon rose from its ruins. Upon this the 
jealousy of Crotona was once more aroused, and again she 
took aims and expelled the Sybarites from their town. They 
did not however now submit, but sent ambassadors into 
Greece to beg for assistance against their enemies. Pericles 
received the envoys with warmth, procured a decree of the 
people in their favour, and sent out the colony in which 
Herodotus particijiated. It was composed of Greeks from all 
quarters, and placed imder the dhection of a certain Lampon, 
who was thought to possess prophetic powers.® The new 
colonists were to unite with the old Sybarites, and a single 
city was to be built, in which all were to enjoy equal rights 
and pri^dleges. The colony left Athens in the spring of b.c. 
443,’ and established itself without any opposition horn the 
Crotoniats. A town was built near, but not on, the site of 
the ancient Sybaris, and was called Thurium, from a spring 
in the neighbourhood; it seems to have been planned by 
Hippodamus, the architect of the Pirseus, who laid it out in 
a number of straight streets, with other crossing them at 
right angles, a style of building which afterwards went by 
his name.® It was scarcely finished when dissensions broke 
out between the new-comers and the ancient Sybarites, the 
latter of whom are accused of advancing absurd claims to a 
pre-eminence over the foreign colonists. An appeal was made 
to arms, with a result most disastrous to those whose arro- 
gance had provoked it. The Sybarites were Avorsted, and, if 
we may believe Diodorus, well-nigh exterminated;® and the 
victorious foreigners, having strengthened themselves by 

* Scliol, Arjstoph. Ay. 521 ; Plot. Lex, in voc. 'IwoSdjuov viinttriSi aTid 
Tit. Pericl. c. 6 ; Polifc. Pracced. voL ii. Pbotms, liwwy, p. 111. Kor tlie 
p. 812, D.j Snicl. ad voc. Ooup(o/idi/T(ff. appUciition of the style to Thariuin, 
Diodoms (xii. 10) makes Lampon and see Diod. Sic. xii. 10, ad fin. 
Xonocritns joint leaders. ® Diod. Sic. xii. 11. Aristotle in 

^ Diodorus ijlacos its cBtabli.shmexit his brief notice (Pol. v. 2, ^v&apircu — 
in the year n.c. 44G (xii. 9). The date irAeoyefcTeTK a{4oy»'Tes djs utp^ripas 
commonly {^iven is B.c. 444 ; but agrees, except thut ho 

Clinton lins shown satisfactorily that speaks of expuhsion mther than exlcT- 
ihe colony was rcully sent out in the mination. Ditekrus allows that a cor- 
spring of b.c. 443. (P. H. vol. ii. tain number escaped (xii. 22, sub fin.), 

p. 68, 01. 84. 2). Thoso are perhupa the Sybarites of 

® Cf. Arist. Pol. vii. 10; Hesych. whom Herodotus speaks (v. 44). 
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receiving fresh immigrants, proceeded to order their polity on 
a plan copied apparently from the arrangements which pre- 
vailed at Athens. They divided themselves into ten tribes, 
named from the principal races of which the colony was 
composed,^ and while modelling in all probability their 
political institutions on the Athenian type, adopted for the 
standard of their jm'isprudenee the legal code of Charondas.® 
Under these circumstances they became rapidly a flourishing 
people, until in the year b.c. 412, after the failure of the 
Sicilian expedition, they revolted from their mother city, and 
expelled all the Athenian colonists.® 

Among the settlers who accompanied Herodotus from Athens 
are some names to which a special interest attaches. Hip- 
podamus, the philosopher and the architect of the Phajus,* 
Lysias the orator, then only in his fifteenth year, with his 
brother Polemarohus,® the friend of Socrates,® are the most 
famous. The last two were sons of Cephalus, a native of 
Syracuse, whom Pericles had persuaded to settle at Athens,'^ 
the gentle old man in whose house Plato has laid the scene 
of his great dialogue, the Republic. It is not impossible that 
Protagoras may have been, if not among the first settlers, 
yet among the early visitants ; for some accounts made the 

^ The tribes were as follows : three so manjr of the Ttaliot and Siccliot 
Pcloponnortinn, named Areas, Achais, towns (Arist. Pol. ii. 9 j Heraclid. 
ISlca ; tliroc from central Greece, Pont, xxv.), and even the remote city 
Boeotia, Ainphictyoiiis, Doris ; and of jVIazaca in Cappadocia (Strab. xii. 
four from Athens and her depend- p. 782). 

encies, las, AtlionaTfi, Eubneis, Nesiotis. ^ Dionys. Ilal. Lys. sub init. vol, v. 
An organisation of this kind, proceed- p. 4o3, cd. lleiske ; Plutarch, vit. X. 
ing upon ethnic difference, was more Omt. § 8. (Op. ii. p 835, D.) 
common in Dorian than in Ionian * See Photins and Hcsychins, ad 
states. (See Herod, iv. 161, and v. 68.) vocc. 'ItnroBdfAoy ue/iria'iSf and *Iinro- 

® Diodorus (1. s. c.) imagines that Hofisla ayopd. For Ilia philosophy, 
Charondas actually legislated for the sec Aristotle (Pol. ii. 5) and Stobsens 
Thurians, being one of the citizens: (Florilcgium, -vol. iii. p. 338, T. 103, 
rhy Apiarou riv (1. ruv) iy TraiSci^ 26). Pliotius calls Hippodamna “a 
6av/xa(6iA€voy (1. davfiaiofxivojv) iroAt- nictereologor.” 

Tuy Xa/n^i/fiar. So the Scholia.at on ® Plutarcli, vit. X. Orat. (1. 8. o.) ; 
Plato (p 163, RuhnU ), and Valerius Phot. Bibl. Cod. 263, p. 1463. Diony- 
Maximiis (vi. 5, § ^). But he was sins (1. s. c.) makes him accompanied 
really a native of Catana, and lived by two of his brothers, 
two centui ies earlier. (See Hermann’s ® Plat. Rep. book i. § 1., et seqq. 

Pol. Antiq. of Greece, § 86.) The ^ So Lysias himself declares (Orat. 
Thnrians only adopted his code, as did c. Eratosth. p. 120, 26). 
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Thurians derive their laws from him.® Empedocles, too, the 
philosopher of Agrigentum, is stated by a contemporary writer® 
to have visited Thurium very shortly after its foundation ; and 
it is not unlikely that he made it his abode until his death. 
Thus the new' colony had its fair share of the intellect of 
Greece ; and Herodotus would not he without some kindi'ed 
spirits to admire and appreciate him. • 

At Thm'ium Herodotus would seem to have devoted himself 
almost entirely to the elaboration of his w'ork. It has been 
assei-ted in ancient ^ and strongly ai-gued in modern ® times, 
that his history was there fii'st composed and published. But 
the assertion, as it stands, is absm'd ; ® and the arguments 
adduced in support of it are not such as to command assent. 
It is proved that there are portions of the work which scum 
Avritten in southern Italy, and that there are others w'hich 
could not have been composed till long after the time w’hcu 
Herodotus is "said to have settled at Thiuium.® But those 


^ Heraclid. Pout. ap. Diog. Laert. 
ix. 50. 

^ Olancas of IHicgium (Fragm. 0), 
reported by Apolloclnrus (Fr. 87). The 
anonymous life of Thucydides, usually 
prefixed to his work, speaks of tliat 
writer as having been at Thurium — 
which is called Sybaris — between its 
foundation and a.c. 422. But this 
authority is of very little weight. 
Other celebrities among the early 
Thurians are Tisias, the Syracusan, 
tlio inventor of rhetoric (Phot. Bibl. 
loc. s. cit. ; Cic. de Invent, ii. 2, &c.), 
and Cleandridas, the hither of Gylip. 
pus (Thucyd. vi. 104 j Antioch. 
Fr. 12). 

^ Pliu. H. N. xii. “ Urbis nostroo 
trecentcsinio decinio anno . . . nuctor 
ille (Herodotus) historiam cam con- 
didit Thuriis in Italia.*’ 

® See Dalilmann’s Life of Herodotus, 
ch. hi. § 2. 

® Since it makes Herodotus write 
his whole hi>tory in one yt*<xr. 

^As iv. 15, and 99, and vi. 127. 
Dahiniann adds hi. 136-8, and v. 4d-o; 
but these passages mav just as well 
have been written in Asia. It is ad- 


mitted that Herodotus “ may have 
coiiiproheuded Italy in the plan of hia 
early travels,” so that “accurate 
knowledge ” of the Ujcalitios suppos- 
ing that it appeared (which may bo 
questioned), would not prove the pas- 
sages to have been written in Italy. 

® The following are the only jms- 
sagos of W'hich this can be said witli 
any certainty ; hi. 160, ad fin.; v. 77, 
ad fill.; vii. 114, ad fin.; 133-7, and 
233, ad fin. ; and ix. 73, ad fin. Dahl- 
maun ivould add iv. 80, wdicrc Situlces 
is mentioned as a man already known ; 
V. 93, where Hippias is made to speak 
of the calamities which the Corinthian.s 
Would Buttcr at tlic han Is of Athens ; 

vi, 98, where ho thinks the reign of 
Artaxerxes is spoken of as }>asf ; 

vii. 151, ’where there is a reference 
to the embassy of Callias ; iii. 1 5, 
where Amyrtmus is spoken of as dead ; 
and i. 130, where there is a mention of 
a Median revolt, which he supposes to 
bo that from Darius Nothus. With 
regard to the last two passages he is 
completely mistaken, as will be shown 
in the notes ad loc. The others are 
doubtful. Sitalces, who gradually 
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■who urge these places as conclusive omit to remark that from 
their parenthetic character they are exactly such passages as 
a writer employed for many years in finishing and retouching 
his composition might conveniently have added to the original 
text. That this is in every ease the appearance they present, 
a glance at the passages themselves will show.® They can 
always ^e omitted not only ■without detriment, hut sometimes 
■with manifest advantage, to the sense and connexion of the 
sentences.^ Tliis fact is a strong indication that they are no 
part of the original work, but insertions made by the author 
as points bearing upon his history came to his knowledge. 
Dahlmann indeed rejects altogether the notion of two editions 
of Herodotus, because no ancient ■winter is found expressly to 
mention them;® but it seems to be the view which best 
explains all the phenomena.® In the book itself, besides the 
indication abeady mentioned, which is almost tantamount to 
a proof, there are various passages which, either singly or in 
connexion with those clearly ■written in Italy, imply the 
existence of two fonns of the work, an earlier and a later one, 
and bom two of these passages we may even gather that the 
work was jmhlished in its earlier shape. The enumeration of 
the Ionian and .^ohan cities in the first book is such as would 
be natural to a man writing at Halicarnassus, but not to an 
inhabitant of Italy.^ The same may be said of the enumera- 


built up a gi’cat powrr (Died. Sic. xii. 
50), may have beeu -well kno>>Ti to the 
Gi’ccks long before the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian war. Corinth 
bad suffered considerably at the bands 
of Athena by b.c. 457 (see Thucyd. 
i. 105-6). In vi. 98, it is not neces- 
sarily implied that the reign of Arta- 
xerxes is past. And the embassy of 
Callias was not in b.c. 431, but in 
B.c. 4*19. (See note ad loc.) 

® In in. 160, the parenthetic portion 
is from Ztpir^pov Se roiVov to the end. 
In v. 77, from Baous 5^ koI ToiiTtav to 
the end of the inscription. In vii. 114, 
from nepcTiKbv to Ha-TophaaoMtsav, In 
vii. 133-7, from o ti 5e To7<rt 'AOijvaloKri 
to iirdyfifii 86 ^ttI top vpdrtpop Koyoy, 
lu vii. 233, from tou tBv iraida to the 


end. And in ix. 73, from ot/ru to 
oiro<rxeV6ot. 

^ This is moPt striking in the last- 
mentioned passage, where the nexus 
is peculiarly awkward. 

Life of Herodotus, page 34, E. T. 

* It is allowed to some extent by 
Colonel Mure. (Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 258.) 

^ Herodotus not only takes the 
Ionian cities in regular order from 
south to north (i. 142), but proceeds 
from them to the southern ^oliaus 
(eh. 140), and from them to the 
.^oliaus of the Troas (ch. 151). 
Looking at Asia Minor from the west, 
a Greek, accustomed to coasting 
Toyages, would have followed the 
reverse order. 
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tion of the Satrapies.® Again, the description of the road 
between Olympia and Athens,® as that which led “from 
Athens to Pisa,” and not “from Pisa to Athens,” is indicative 
of one who dwells east and not west of Greece. Moreover, 
the declaration in the fourth book — “ additions are what my 
work always fi-om the very lii-st affected ” is only intelligible 
on the hypothesis above adopted. And, finally, we jhave in 
two passages a plain proof, not only of two periods and places 
of composition, but likewise of a double publication. In 
describing the first exjoedition of Mardonius against Greece, 
Herodotus turns aside from his narrative to remark that at 
this point he “has a marvel to relate, which will greatly 
sm'jjrise those Greeks who caimot believe that Otanes advised 
the seven conspirators to make Persia a commonwealth ; ” “ 
whereby he shows that, on the first publication of his work, 
the account given in the third book of a debate among the 
conspirators as to the proper form of government to estal)lish 
in Persia, had provoked ciiticism, and that many had rejected 
it as incredible. He therefore seeks to remove their scruples 
by noticing a fact, which in his first edition he had probably 
omitted, as not very important, and quite uncoimected with 
his main subject in the place (which is the warlike expedition 
of Mardonius), namely, that Mardonius at this time put dora 
the Greek despots. He also in the third book, on beginning 
his narrative of the debate, makes a reference to the same 
objectors, which he does in a few words, inserted probably in 
lieu of what he hfid at first written.® Such is the evidence of 
the book itself; and we may add to it the fact that, while 
some writers spoke confidently of the w'ork as composed in 


* Cf . iii. 90. Herodotus begins with 
the satrapy -wliicli cuutaiiied Ionia 
and Curia ; a Kuro]icaii Gi'i’ek would 
have commenced with the HelIc.spont. 
® ij. 7. 

^ Ch. 30 TlpoffB^Kat has been gener- 
ally translated “ digressions,” or “epi- 
sodes.” But its most proper sense 
is “ additions, supplements.” It mat/ 
even have this meaning in Arist. llhet. 


i. 1, § 3 ; a passage which has been 
considered to justify the other render- 
ing. (Sec Liddell and Scott’s Lexi- 
icon, nd voc. vpoffO'fiteri.y 

® llcrod. vi. 43. 

“ Herod, iii. 80. In the first edition 
I should conjecture that the wozds 
ran : fcal 4K4x^V<^o.y K6yoi rotol$€. 
'Oriinfs fi\y 
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Italy,’ others as distinctly asserted that it was written in 
Asia;® and, further — a fact to he hereafter noticed® — ^that 
there were from very early times ^ two readings of a most 
important passage in the book, namely, its opening sentence, 
which is best explained by supposing that both proceeded 
equally fi'om the pen of the author. 

It is, not unlikely that, besides retouching his narrative 
from time to time, and interweaving into it such subsequent 
events as seemed in any way to illustrate its course or tenor, 
Herodotus may have composed at Thmium some considerable 
portions of his work; for instance, the second and fourth 
books, or the greater part of them.® He may likewise have 
considerably eulai'ged the other books, by the addition of 
those long parentheses which are for ever occurring, whereby 
the general hne of the relation is broken in upon, not always 
in a manner that is quite agreeable. It is needless to point 
out passages of this kind which every reader’s memory will 
without difficulty supply; they form in general from one- 
foui'th to one-third of each book, and added to the second and 
fom-th books would amovmt to not much less than one-half of 
the History. 

At the same time he no doubt composed that separate work 
the existence of which it has been the fashion of late years to 
deny® — his History of Assyria. The grounds for believing 
that this book was written and published will be given in a 
note on the text,* and need not be anticipated here. That it 
was a treatise of some considerable size and pretension is 
probable from the very fact that it was detached from his 

^ Pliny, 1. B. c. the opening of the third book being 

^ Snulas ad voc. *Hp(i$oToy. Lncian. renioilellcd after the secoud was 
Herod, vul iv. p. 116. written. In tlio fonrth book, the 

^ See note to book i. ch. 1. accuimt of the expedition of Darina 

^ At least as early as the reign of (clis. l-'l ; may have been 

Trajan. Sec Flntarcli. do £xil. original, and the rest added at 
(p. tiOl, F.) : $6 'HpoStirou *AAiKap- Thuriuni. 

vafftrius icTopiTis air^Set^is ySe, voWol ^ Sue Duhlmann’sLifcof Herodotns, 
fieTaypacpouffiPf *Hpo^6Tov Qoupiou, pp. 166-8. D. T. ; Bahr, Not. ud Derod. 

^ Tile whole of the second book, i. 106 ; Mure, Lit. of Ureccu, vol. iv. 
with the exception of the first chapter, p. 270. 

may have been composed at tiiis time, * See note to book i. ch. 106. 
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main history, and published separately.® It must, one would 
think, at least have exceeded in bulk the account of Egj^pt, 
which occupies the whole of the second book, or it would 
naturally have formed an episode to the main narrative, in 
the place where we instinctively look for it,® and where its 
omission causes a want of hannony in the general plan of the 
History. And it may have been very considerably, longer 
than the Egj'ptian section. With these literary labours in 
hand, it is no wonder if Herodotus, having reached the period 
of middle life, when the fatigues of travel begin to be more 
sensibly felt, and being moreover entangled in somewhat 
difficult domestic politics, laid aside his wandering habits, 
and was contented to remain at Thurium without even explor- 
ing to any great extent the countries to which his new 
position gave him an easy access.’ There is no trace of his 
having journeyed further during these years than the 
neighhouring towns of Hetapontum and Crotona, except in a 
single instance. He must have paid a visit to Athens at 
least as late as b.c. 436, and probably some years later ; for 
he saAV the magnificent Propjisa,® one of the greatest of the 
constructions of Pericles, which was not commenced till b.c. 


* It has been questioned whether 
the AssYTian History was ever in- 
tended for a separate work, and sug- 
gested that it may have been meant 
only for one of the lai'gor episodes in 
which our author was wont to indulge. 
(See Dahlmann, p. 1158 ; Bahr, 1. s. c.; 
ilure, p. 271.) But if so, where was 
it to have come in ? Biilir (following 
rTager, Disp. Herod, p. 229) suggcEts 
for its place the end of the third book, 
where the revolt and reduction of 
Babylon are related But this is con- 
trary to the analogy of all the other 
lengthy episodes, and to the pervading 
idea of the work. The right by which 
such ejdsodes come in at all, is their 
connexion with the incrcaBing great- 
ness of the Persian empire ; and they 
therelbrc occur at the point where the 
Persian empire first absorbs or 
attempts to absorb each country. 


(See i. 95, 142, 171, 178 ; ii. 2 ; iii. 
20; iv, 5; V. 3.) In the only two 
places where the Assyrian lli.-tury 
could ])roperly have come into the 
e.\tant work of Herodotus — the ubsori)- 
tion of Assyria by Media, and of 
Babylonia by Persia — the reader is 
, referred to the A.^syrian History for 
information. To me this is c(»iielu>ivo 
I evidence that it ■was always intended 
to have been (as indeed I believe that 
in fact it was) a separate work. 

® The natural place, according to 
the notions of Assyrian history enter- 
tuined by our author, would have been 
book i. ch. 184, ■where he is lorced 
to speak of certain persons who doubt- 
less figured in it conspicuously. He 
did not utakc any distinction between 
Assyrian and Babylonian history. 

^ Supra, p. 11. 

® Herod, v. 77. 
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436, nor finished till five years afterwards.® Perhaps this 
visit was delayed till after the breaking out of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and it may have been hy its means that Hero- 
dotus became so intimately acquainted with little events 
belonging to- the first and second years of the war,^ of which 
it is unlikely that more than vague mmom’s would have 
reache^him at Thurium. 

The state of Thm-ium, while it was the abode of Herodotus, 
appears to have been one of perpetual trouble and disquiet. 
The first j'ears after the foundation of the colony were spent, 
as has been already sIioto,® in a bloody feud between the 
new-comers and the ancient inhabitants — the Sybarites. 
Soon afterwards a war broke out between the Thmians and 
the people of Tarentum, which was carried on both by land and 
sea, with varied success, and which probably continued during 
a space of several years.® A little later, as the Peloponnesian 
struggle approached, an internal dispute seems to have arisen 
among the citizens themselves as to the side which they 
should espouse in the approaching contest.* The true con- 
troversy was thinly veiled luider the show of a doubt about 
the person and state entitled to be regarded as the real 
founders of the city. From the first the Peloponnesian 
element in the pojpulation had been considerable, and now 
this section of the inhabitants put forward pretensions to the 


^ ITarpocrat .acl. too. UpovvKata ravra. 
Philoch. Fi’. 98. 

^ As, 1. fche attack upon Thebe*? (vii. 
233), where he knows tlic number of 
the assailniits, tlic important 
taken by Eurymachus, and his fate 
(compare Tliucycl. ii. 2, and 5, ad fin.); 
2. the betrayal of the Peloponnesian 
ambassadors to the Atheniaii.s by 
Sitalccs (vii. 137), where he has the 
names of three, the place where they 
were seized, and the fact of their 
beins; brought to Athens for punish- 
ment : with an allusion also to the 
cnu.«e of the exasperation of the 
Athenians against them (&s aKitas 
Toifs TipvyBos ; comp. Thucyd. ii. 
67, ad fin.) ; and, 3. the sparing of 


Decelea, when the country between 
Brilessiis and Parries wis ravaged by 
Archidainua (i-x. 73 ; the fact is quite 
com})atible with the statements of 
Thneydides, ii. 23, thougli not men- 
tioned by him). I phonlrl incline also 
to assign the flight of Zopyrns (iii, 
160, ad fin.) to tlio same period (ii.c. 
•131 or <130). No fittle evenU are re- 
lated of a later date. 

’ Page 22. 

Died. Sic. xii. 23. The description, 
although placed under cue year, seems 
ajqilienbic to a longer period. (Siairo- 
AfuoDrres — iir6p6ovy — fiayaS 

Kal aKpoPoKifTfiovs.) Compare Antlecli. 
Fr. 12, 

^ Ibid. xii. 35, 
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first place in the colony. The horrors of civil war were for 
the present avoided by an appeal to the common oracle of 
both races, which skilfully eluded the difficulty, and staved off 
the threatened crisis, by declaring that Apollo himself, and 
none other, was to be accounted the foundef. But the 
struggle of parties, in however subdued a form, must have 
continued, and we find marked traces of it about the period of 
the Sicilian expedition, when Thurium first wavers between 
the two belligerents,® then joins Athens, banishing those who 
oppose the measure,® and finally, after the Athenian disasters, 
expels three hundred of its citizens for the crime of Atticism, 
and becomes an allj' of the opposite side.’' 

It is uncertain whether Herodotus lived to see all these 
vicissitudes. The place and time of his death are matters of 
controversy. Some writers of gi-eat eminence have thought it 
plain from his Avork that he must not only have been alive, 
but have been still engaged in its composition, at least as late 
as his seventy-seventh year.® One tradition even prolongs 
his life to the year b.o. 394,® when his age would have been 
ninety. Of the place of his death three accounts are given ; 
according to one he died at PeUa in Macedonia according to 
another, at Athens ; ® while a third placed his decease at 
Thm’ium.® When the evidence is so conflicting, it is 
impossible that the conclusions di’awn from it can be more 
than conjectural. There seems, however, to be great reason 
to doubt whether Herodotus really enjoyed the length of life 
which has been commonly assigned to him. There is no 
passage in his writings of which we can say that it must 


® ThHcyd. vi. 104. 

® Tbicl. vii. 33. 

^ Dionys. II al. Lys. iv. p. 453. 

® Soc Dahlmnim’sLifc of Uprodotus, 
ch. iii. § 1, ad fm. ; Mure’s Literature 
of Greece, vol. iv. App. G. ; and Dr, 
Sclirnit y/fi article in Smitli’e Bio{p:aphi- 
cal Dictionary, vol. ii. p. <132. 

® Suidas (ad voc. 'EAXavifcos) makes 
Herodotus visit the court of Amyutas 
U., king of Macedon, -who only 


mounted the throne in B.c. 394. (See 
Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. App. ch. 4.) 

^ SuidfiB (ad voo. 'HpiSoros) reports 
this tradition, hut expresses his disbe- 
lief of it. 

^ Miu’cellin. in vit. Thuyed. p. ix. 

® This was tho view of Suidas, who 
FR-ys ; Ely 0oi;pior, aTronci^djueyoy 

cOeAorr^s -qXOe, fea/ce? t€\€V~ 
T^cras rys ayopas rtOairrat. 
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certainly have been written later than b.c. 430.^ There are a 
few which may have been composed about b.c. 425 or 424,®. 
hut none which, rightly understood, give the slightest indica- 
tion of any later date.® The work of Herodotus, therefore, 
contains no sign that he outlived his sixtieth year, and 
perhaps it may be said that the balance of evidence is in 
favour oj his having died at Thurium when he was about 
sixty.’' His tomb was shown in the market-place of that city ; 
and there probably was the epitajih quoted by ancient writers. 
The story of his having been buried with Thucydides at 
Athens is absm'd upon its face. It might suit the romance 
writers to give the two great historians a single tomb; but 
nothing can be more unlikely than such a happy conjunction. 
Thucydides, moreover, was btmied in the family burial-place 
of the CimonidaB, where “it was not lawful to inter a 
stranger.” ® How then should Herodotus have rested within 
its precincts? unless it be said that he too was of the 
Cimonian family, which no ancient writer asserts. The 


* It cannot be proved that any 
event recorded by Herodotus is more 
recent than the betrayal of the 
Spai'tau and Corinthian ambassadors 
into the hands of tlie Athenians 
(Herod, vii. 133-7), which took place 
in the antamn of n.o. -130. (Thuoyd, 
ii. 67.) 

® As the orncl deed committed by 
Amestris in her old age (vii. 114), 
which, however, cannot be determined 
within a space of 10 or 15 years; the 
desertion of Zopyms to the Athenians 
(hi. 160, ad fin.), which was towards the 
close of the reigo of Artaxorxes (Ctes. 
Exc. § 43) ; and the apparent mention 
of that reign as past (vi. 08), which 
would be decisive, if it distinctly 
asserted what it is supposed to imply. 

® The passages alleged by Dahl- 
mann (i. 130 ; hi. 15; and ix. 73) are 
explained in the notes ad loc. 

^ The negative evidence derived 
from the absence from his great work 
of touches clearly marking a later 
date, is an argument of great import- 
ance, when it is observed how frequent 


and continuous such touches are up to 
a particular period. The complete 
silenco with regard to the Sicilian 
cx|ieditiou, which, if it had . a.ssed 
before his eyes, must have appeared 
to him the most iuipoitaut event of 
Ills time, seems to show that at least 
ho did not outlive li.c. 41o. Had he 
witnessed the struggle, he would 
almost certainly liavo nmdo some 
allusion to it. Had ho scon it.s close, 
he could not have made the assertion 
in hook vii. ch. 170, that a certain 
slaaghter of Tarentinos and Bhegines 
was tlie greatest which ever bcfel the 
Glucks. Had ho been still living 
when Thurium joined biio Pelopon- 
nesian side in u.c. 112 , he woald have 
been banished witli Lysifts, and would 
then probably never have been known 
as " the Tlmrian.” 

® Harcclliuus proves the family 
connexion of Thucydides with the 
Ciiuonidio by the fact of his tomb 
being among the pvifiara Kip^tvia (Vit. 
Thuoyd. p. ix.) : — levos yap he 

says, e/ce? OamTai, 
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legend of his death at Pella belongs to the very improbable 
tale of his having enjoyed, in company -with HeUanicns and 
Em’ipides,® the hospitality of Amyntas II., Icing of Macedon, 
■who ascended the throne b.o. 394, ■when Herodotus ■would have 
been ninety ! On the 'whole it seems most probable that the 
historian died at Tliurium (shortly after his return from a 
visit paid to Athens in about the j’ear b.c. 430 or 429), at an 
age little, if at all, exceeding sixty.^ He would thus have 
escaped the troubles which afflicted his adopted country 
during the later portion of the Peloponnesian war, and have 
been spared the pain of seeing the state of which he ■was a 
citizen enrol herself among the enemies of his loved and 
admii’ed Athens. 

No author tells us anything of the domestic life of Hero- 
dotus. If we may be allowed to form a conjecture from this 
silence, it seems fair to suppose that he was unmarried. His 
estimate of the female character is not high ; ® and his roving 
propensities in his earlier days would have interposed a bar 
to matrimony at the time of life w'hen men commonly enter 
on it. That he died childless seems to be indicated by the 
position in which he is made to stand to a certain Plesirrhoiis, 
■who is said to have inherited all his projjerty, and to have 
brought out his work after his death.® These statements 
rest, it must be admitted, on authority of the least trust- 


^ Siiiflas at! too. *I.X\dviKos. 

* It lin.s boon arijiied tliat tJjc ffoncral 
tone and clianicter of ouv author’s 
T\’oi*k prove him to have cornpoM*d it 
in old aifc (Dnlilmann, ji. 37, E. T. ; 
Jiitfor, Dlsp, Herod, p, 10; Bahr, do 
Yit. ot Script TTorod. § 4), but CnI. 
jMuro judiciously rriTinrks that tise 
pf'culiavities insisted on Ttiay “■vvdlU 
better reason bo repfardecl as rcflcctini? 
the mind of the man than the time of 
life at which he wrote. The anther 
of a nari’fttivc treatinof at siniilar 
Ifiif'th, and in equally popnhir vein, 
the more intorestinff vicissitudes of a 
national Iiistoiy, will usually he found,** 
he observes, where the notices of his 


life arc scanty nr fabnlmis, takin" bis 
place in the traditions of his country, 
and in the fancy of his readers, as an 
a^ed man.** (Literature of Greece, 
vol. iv. ]) 517.) 

- Compare i. 4 and 8 ; ii. Ill, &c. 

^ Tljcse particulars are reported by 
Hephsc.wtion (ap. Phot. Tbbliotliec. Cod. 
190, p. 17S), a late writer of Bninll 
authority, who moreover throws dis- 
cifdit on liis own anecdotes by nlhnv- 
injj them to contradict one another. 
The same T’lesirrhoii.s, who in two of his 
tales is made to bo onr author’s h(*ir 
in another is said to have committed 
suicide while Herodotus was still en- 
gaged upon his work. (Ibid. p. d83.) 
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worthy kind ; but it seems i‘ash to reject them as worthless. 
They have no internal improbability ; and it is in their favour 
that they are not such as it would have been worth any 
man’s while to invent. 

The great work of Herodotus, to which he had devoted so 
many yeai’s, was not perhaps regarded by him as altogether 
complejie at his decease. He w'as continually adding touches 
to it, as events came to his knowledge which seemed to him 
in any way to illustrate or confii'm his narrative. In one 
place, itself perhaps among the latest additions to the 
history,^ he promises to relate an occurrence, for which we 
look in vain through the remaining pages. This may be a 
mere inadvertence, parallel to that which has permitted the 
repetition of a foolish tale about the priestesses of Pedasa, 
with a variation in the story which reads like a contradiction.® 
But it has generally been regarded as a trace of incomplete- 
ness, which is not unlikely to be the true accoimt, the author 
having designed to introduce the sequel of the narrative at a 
later point in his history, but having died before proceeding 
BO far. If his decease oecuired when he was about sixty, this 
would be far more probable than if we were bound to accept 
the common notion of his longevity. Dahlmann’s supposi- 
tion ® that Herodotus, wilting at the age of seventy-seven, was 
stiU contemplating not only small improvements, but a 
lengthy digression on a most important subject, if not an 
entirely new work, is as unlikely as anything that can well be 
imagined on such a subject. If the History of Herodotus 
strikes us as wanting finish, both in some points of detail and 
in the awkwardness and abruptness of its close, we may fairly 
ascribe the defect to the untimely death of the writer, who was 


^ Book vii. ch. 213. 

® See i. 175, and viii. ICU. The 
miracle, which in the first passage is 
said to have occurred three tiiues, in 
the last is mentioned as ha^ung only 
been witnessed twice. The discre- 
pancy may perhaps be explained by 
the consideration, that the three 
closing books were written before the 

VOL. I. 


others. (See note on Book vii. 1.) 
The third occurrence may have fallen 
in the interval between the composi- 
tion of Book Wii. and Book i., and the 
passage in Book yiii. may have been 
left as composed by inadvertence. 

** Life of Herodotus, oh. ix. § 2. Ool. 
Mure ado])ts the same view. (Lit. of 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 270-1.) 

D 
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probably not older than sixty, and perhaps not more than 
fifty-five at his decease. Had his life been lengthened to the 
term ordinarily allotted to man, the little blemishes which 
modem criticism discerns might have been removed, and the 
work have shown throughont the finished grace which the 
master’s hand is wont to impart when it consciously gives 
the last touches. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

O^T THE SOURCES PROM WHICH HERODOTUS 
COMPILED HIS HISTORY. 

Importance of the question. Historical materials already existing in Greece. 
Works of three kinds : 1. Mythological; 2. Geographical; 3. Strictly his- 
torical. How far used as materials by Herodotus. Xauthna. Charon. 
Dionysius. The geographers: Hecateeus, Scylax, Ariateas. The poets. 
Chief source of the History of Herodotus, personal observation and inquiry. 
How far authenticated by monumental records : 1. In Greece ; 2. In 
foreign countries — ^Egypt, Babylon, Persia. General result. 

In order to estimate aright, either the historical value of the 
great work of om' author, or the credit that is due to him for 
its composition, it is necessary to make some inquiry as to the 
materials which he possessed and the somrees from which he 
drew his narrative. “ The value of every history, as a work of 
utility, must primarily depend on the copiousness and authen- 
ticity of the materials at the author's disposal.'’^ And the 
merit of the author as an historian must he judged from the 
sagacity which he shows in the comparative estimate of the 
various som'ces of his information, and the use which he makes 
of the stock of materials, be it scanty or abundant, to which 
circumstances give him access. To judge, then, either of the 
writer or his work, we must inquire what the sources of in- 
formation were from which Herodotus had it in his power to 
draw, and to what extent he availed himself of them. 

Now it seems certain that a considerable store of written 
historical information already existed in the native language 
of Herodotus at the time when he commenced his history. 
Historical composition had not, indeed, begun at a very 
distant date; but from the middle of the sixth centmyB.c., 


1 Seo Mure’a Literature of Greece, vol. iv. pp. 29 t-5. 
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there had been a rapid succession of writers in this depart- 
ment, more especially among the fellow-countrymen of our 
author in Asiatic Greece. Setting aside Cadmus of Miletus as 
a personage whose existence is at least doubtful,® there may 
certainly be enumerated as labom'ers in the historical field 
during this and the first half of the ensuing century, Eugson 
of Samos, Bion and Deiochus of Proconnesus, Eudemus of 
Paros, Amelesagoras of Chaleedon, Democles of Phygela, 
Hecataeus and Dionysius of ilUetus, Charon of Lampsaous, 
Damastes of Sigeum, Xanthus of Sardis, and Pherecydes of 
Leros — all natives of Asia Minor, or the islands in its im- 
mediate vicinity, and the authors of books on historical 
subjects before or about the time when Herodotus read the 
first draft of his work at Athens. Besides these winters there 
were others of considerable reputation in more distant parts 
of Greece, as Aeusilaiis of Argos, Theagenes and Hippys of 
Pihegium, Polyzelus of Messenia,® &c., whose productions belong 
to the same period. The works of these historians, so far as 
can be gathered from the notices of ancient authors,^ and the 
fragments we possess of many of them,® are divisible into 
three classes, of very different imjiortance and authority. The 
earlier writers, who are fairly rej)resented by Aeusilaiis, seem 
to have devoted themselves exclusively to the ancient Greek 
legends, belonging to the mj-thical period before the return of 
the Heracleids. They vTote works which they called generally 
“Genealogies” or “ Theogonies,”® imitated closely from the 
old genealogical poets, such as Hesiod, whose poem entitled 
“ Tlieogonia” is said to have been the model followed by some 


- Tlie ai-Raments agaiiiat Cailniug are 
well condensed by Miillei' in liis second 
volume of the Fragmcnta Hist. Gkuc. 
pp. 3, -I.. 

“ For a detailed acconnt of those 
■writers and their productions, seo 
Muller's Fr. H. G. vols. i. and ii. Comp. 
Clintuii’s Fasti Ilellcnici, vol. ii. Appen- 
dix, ch. 21, and Mure, vol. iv. cli. 3. 
Matthico's Manual of the History of 
Greek and Roman Literature, though 
ecanty, is useful. 


* Piirticularly from Snidas. 

® Stnrsj and Creuzer were the first to 
begin the collection of tliofio valuable 
remains of antiquity, which has at 
last been accomplished, so as to leave 
nothing to desire, by 0. Muller, in the 
work already so often quoted. 

** As the works of Acusilaus and 
Hccata}ns, entitled TeveaKoytai (Snid. 
ad voc. Aeusilaiis, Steph. Byz., &c.), 
and that of Pherecydes, which was 
called Qeoyou a Suid.). 
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of them.’ No complete production of the kind by a ■writer of 
this early age has come down to us ; but the Bibliotheca of 
the grammarian ApoUodorus® is perhaps a tolerable representa- 
tion of their usual character. 

The next subject which engaged the attention of the prose 
■writers, and on which works were composed by some of the 
authors above-mentioned, was geography. At all times an 
important element in historical research, this study, in the 
earlier period of Greek literatrnre, ■^^•as scarcely distinguished 
from that nobler science of which it is properly the handmaid. 
Scylax of Cai’yanda,® Hecatffius,’^ Dionysius, according to one 
account,* Charon,® Damastes,* and perhaps Demoeles,® ■wrote 
treatises on general or special geography, into which they 
interwove occasional notices belonging to the history of the 
country whose features they were engaged in describing. 
These labours led the way to history proper. Dionysius of 
Miletus, a contemporary and coimtryman of Hecataeus,® seems 
to have set the example by the composition of a work entitled 
Persica, or Persian History, which probably traced the pro- 


ClcTuent says of AcmeilauB and Eu- 
mclus (Eudemus P) — ret 'H<rt6Bov jueri^A- 
Xa^au \6yoy (Strom. Ti. p. 

752-6). The fragments of Aonsilaus 
show the statement to be true. 

® Printed in the fii'st volume of 
MuUei’*8 Fragm, H. Gr., and edited in 
a separate form by Tanaqnil Faber 
(Saumur, 1611), Heyiie (Gottingen, 
1782), and ClaWor (Paris, 1805). 

® The work which has come down to 
ns under the name of this wnter is 
undoubtedly spurious, but still it is a 
sign that n genuine work had once 
existed. There is further evidence in 
tho passages quoted by Aristotle 
(Polit. vii. 13) and others, which do 
not occur in the fictitious Scylax. 

^ The groat work of Hecatmus was 
entitled ‘The Circuit of the Earth* 
(yris veploBos). It contained a descrip- 
tion of the known world, which he 
divided into two parts, Europe and 
Asia, including in the latter Africa. 
The coasts of tho Mediterranean wei*e 
described in detail; but only scanty 
knowledge was shown of the more in- 


land tracts. For a complete account 
SCO Klausen*s Fragments of Hecatmus, 
and Mure’s Literature of Greece, 
vol. iv. pp. 141-158. 

^ Suidas (ad. voc. AiovOffios Mi^^- 
ffios) ascribes to him a work entitled 
* XlepiiiyTja'ts oiKov/xfirqSf or a Desoiup- 
tion of the Inhabited World; but it 
is doubted whether the book intended 
is not that of the Augustan geographer 
commonly known as Dionysius Perie- 
getes (Bernhai’dy ad Dion. Per. p. 489 ; 
Muller ad. Fragm. H. G. vol. ii. p. 6). 

* Charon wrote a Periplus of the 
parts lying beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules (Suidas). 

* Damastes is quoted by Strabo on 
the geography of tho Troas, and of 
Cyprus (xiii. p. 842, and xiv. p. 978). 
Agathemer says (i. 1) that he wrote a 
Periplus. His geogi’aphy was followed 
to a considemble extent by Eratos- 
thenes (Strab. i. p. 68). 

® Democles treated of the Volcanic 
phenomena in Asia Minor” (Strab. i. 
p. 85). probably in a geographical work. 

® Suidas ad voc. ‘EKararoy. 
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gresB of that nation from the time of Cyrus to a period which 
cannot be fixed in the reign of Xerxes.^ This work would 
seem to haye been written in the early part of the fifth century 
B.c.® The example thus set was soon followed by others. 
Charon of Lampsaeus, and Xanthus of Sardis, towards the 
middle of the century, composed treatises partly on the special 
history of their own countries, partly on more general subjects. 
Charon, in his Hellenica and Persica, went over most of the 
ground which is traversed by Herodotus,® while in his Prytanes, 
or “ Chief Eulers of Sparta,” he laid perhaps the first founda- 
tion among the Greeks of a practical system of chronology.^ 
He was likewise the author of a work or works ® on the annals 
of his native city, Lampsaeus, of which several fragments have 
come down to us. Xanthus treated at length of the history of 
Lydia, not only during the recent dynasty of the Mermnadse,® 
but also during the remoter times of the Heraclidss, and even 
of the Atyadse. He indulged in ethnological, linguistic, and 
geological dissertations ; * and must have written a history, in 
the general character of its matter not very unlike that of our 
author. A book upon the Magian priest caste is also assigned 


^ Since he is said to hare written a 
work *On eyehts siibsequent to the 
reign of Darius ’ (Saidas). 

^ Saidas says that Dionysins floa. 
rished contemporaneously with Heca. 
tSDus. It is not likely, therefore, that 
he outlived Darius many years. Heca- 
tseus seems to have died soon after 
B.c. 480 (Saidas ad voc. ’ZwdyiKos), 

® Charon related the dream of Asty- 
ages with regard to his daughter 
Mandane; the revolt and flight of 
Pactyas the Lydian, first to ^lytilene, 
and then to Chios, witli his final 
capture by the Persians; the aid lent 
by Athens to the revolted lonians, the 
sack of Sardis, except the citadel, and 
the retreat following closely upon it ; 
also the disasters which Mardonius 
experienced about Mount Athos. He 
likewise noticed the flight of Themis- 
tocles to Asia, which he placed in the 
reign of Artaxerxes. Thus his nar- 
rative would seem to have come down 


to a later date than the main narrative 
of Herodotus. 

^ Suidas, who alone mentions this 
work, notices that it was chronological. 

^ Suidas mentions two books of Cha< 
ron's on this subject, and the extracts 
from his writings concerning Lainp- 
sacus, which have come do^vn to up, 
famish three distinct titles, but it 
may bo doubted whether all the refer- 
ences are not really to a single trea- 
tise. (See Muller's Frag. H. Gr. vol. 
i. pp. xix.-xx.) 

^ Col. Mure doubts whether Xanthus 
treated of this period, because not 
one of the successors of Gyges is 
noticed in his Fragments ” (Lit. of 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 173), but it has with 
much reason been conjectnred (Miillcr, 
vol. i. p. 40) that the work of Xanthus 
furnished Nicholas of Damascus with 
Ins materials for the history of the 
kings in question. 

* See his Fraginents, Frs. 1, 3, 4, and 8. 
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to him ; hut it is so seldom quoted ® that some doubt may be 
considered to attach to it. About the same time probably, 
Hippys of Ehegium composed an account of the colonisation 
of Italy and Sicily, and also a chronological work, the exact 
nature of which cannot be determined.® It is hkely that 
besides these authors there may have been many others, who, 
under jbhe general name of Logographers or legend--writers, 
devoted themselves to historical subjects, and especially to 
that which could not fail to exercise a particular attraction, 
the history of the war with Persia.^ 

This brief review is perhaps enough to indicate the general 
character of the materials which existed in the historical 
literatm’e of his country at the time when Herodotus may be 
presumed to have written.® It is, however, quite a distinct 
question how far they may be regarded as materials really at 
our author’s disposal. Moderns, accustomed to the ready multi- 
plication of books which the art of printing has introduced, and 
living in times when every writer who makes any pretence to 
learning is the owner of a library, are apt to imagine that the 


* T^vice only, viz. by Diogenes Laer- 
tins (Proem. § 2), and by Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom, iii. p. 515). 
The former passage has been donbted 
(Miillor, p. ^), but without sufficient 
reason. 

® Suidas merely calls this work 
XpovtKd. The few fragments which 
remain of it seem to show that it.s 
compass was great and its affectation 
of accuracy remarkable (see Frag- 
ments 1, 2y 8, and 5). The conjecture 
that the other works ascribed to 
Hippys were portions of his Xpopind 
(which Col. Mure approves, p. 178), is 
not borne out by the citations. (See 
Muller’s Fr. H. G. vol. ii. pp. 13-15.) 

^ That several of the early writers 
had treated this subject is plain from 
Thucydides (i. 97). 

^ Hellanicus of Lesbos, Stesimbrotus 
of Thasos, and Antiochus of Syracuse, 
who are enumerated by Col. Mure 
among the authors “whose works were, 
or may have been, published before that 
of Herodotus,” have been purposely 


omitted from the foregoing review as 
writers of too late a date to come pro- 
perly within it. Hellanicus was in- 
deed, if we may trust Pamphila, some 
years older than our author, but he 
nmst be regarded as a later writers 
since, 1. in his great work (the Atthis) 
he alluded to tho battle of Argiunsos, 
which was fought in B.c. 406, nearly 
^ years after tho time when Hero- 
dotus seems to have died ; and, 2. it is 
related of him that he read (Schol. ad. 
Soph. Phil. 201) and copied Hero- 
dotus (Porphyr. ap. Buseb. Pr. Bv. x. 
p. 466 Jt) . Stesimbrotus was as nearly 
as possible contemporary with onr 
author, but his only historical work, 
the ' Memoirs of Themistooles, Thucy- 
dides, and Pericles,’ could not have 
been >TTitten before b.c. 430 (of. Frag, 
Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 56, Fr. 11), and prob- 
ably appeared several years later. An- 
tiochns was also a contemporary, but as 
he continued bis Italian histoiy down 
to the year b.c. 423, Herodotus can 
scarcely have profited by him. 
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facilities of reference common in their omi day, were enjoyed 
ef|ually by the ancients ; hut such a view is altogether mis- 
taken. Books, till long after the time of Herodotus, were 
multiplied with difficulty, and were published more by being 
read to audiences than by the tedious and costly process of 
copying. Herodotus, it is probable, possessed but few of those 
cumbrous collections of papyrus-rolls which were requjred in 
his day to contain a work of even moderate dimensions.® The 
only prose vuiter from whom he quotes is Hecatteus ; and we 
have no direct evidence that he had it in his power to consult 
the works of auj' other Greek historian. No public libraries 
are known to have existed at the time ; ^ and had he possessed 
a famihar knowledge of other autliors, it is difficult to suppose 
that his book would not have borne evident traces of it. It is 
not his practice purposely to withhold names, or to avoiil 
reference to his authorities; on the contrary he continually 
lets us see in the most aiHess manner whence his relations 
are derived ; and nothing is more clear than that he drew 
them in the main, not ffiom the books of writers, but from the 
lips of those whom he thought to have the best information. 
It is possible that he was wholly unacquainted with the com- 
positions of those previous authors, who had treated of subjects 
of real history coming within the scope of his work. The 
fame of such persons was often local ; and the very knowdedge 
of their writings may in early times have been confined within 
narrow limits. It was the doing of a later age — an age of 
book-collectors and antiquaries — to cbaw forth these authors 
h’om their obscurity, and invest them wdth an importance to 
which they had little claim, except as um-ead and ancient. 

The authors from whom, if from any, Herodotus might 
have been expected to draw, are tlmee of those most recently 


® Books consisted of a number of 
slieets of papyrus (a coarse Tiiatcrial) 
pasted together, Tvith ■wi’iting on on© 
side only, rolled round a thickish stalf. 
So small a work as the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid rotjuired fifteen such cumbrous 
rolls (Ov. Trist. i. 117). ■ 

^ Polycrates had formed a public 


library at Samos (Athenaous, I. i. p. 
9, Solnv.), and Pisiatiutus at Athens 
(ibid.) j but the latter had certainly 
been carried to Susa by Xerxes (Aul. 
Gell. vi. 17) ; and it is very unlikely 
that the former had escaped the gene- 
ral ruin consc(|ueiit n])on the treachery 
I of Mteandrius (Herod, iii. 116-9). 
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mentioned — Dionysius of Miletus, Cliaron of Lampsacus, and 
Xanthus Lydus. All ■were, so to speak, liis neighbours ; and 
■while the former two wrote at length upon Persian affau’s, the 
last-mentioned composed an elaborate treatise on the history 
of his native country — one of the subjects which Herodotus 
regarded as coming distinctly ■within the scope of his gi-eat 
work. .It is hardly possible that he would have neglected 
these books, especially the last, had they been kno^wn to him. 
Yet, from a comparison of the fragments, which are tolerably 
extensive, both of Charon and of Xanthus, with the w'ork of 
om- author, it becomes apparent that, whether he knew' the 
histories of these waiters or no, at any rate he made no use of 
them. His Lydian history shows not the slightest trace of 
any acquaintance with the laboiu's of Xanthus, whom he not 
merely ignores,® but from whom he differs in some of the most 
important points of his naiTative, as the colonisation of 
Etruria,® and the circumstances under which the Mermnadse 
became possessed of the throne.^ His custom of mentioning 
different versions of a story when he is aware of them, makes 
it almost certain that he did not know the tale which in the 
Lydian author took the place of his own story of Tyrsenus, or 
the long narrative, probably from the same som-ce,® which 
traced the hereditary feuds of the Heraclide and Mermnade 
families. Again, his remark that the laud of Lydia has few 
natm-al phenomena deserving notice,® is indicative of an 
ignorance of those interesting accounts — so entirely accordant 
Avith truth and fact ’ — ^W'hich the native writer had giA'en of 


^ Dablmaim has remarked (Life of 
Herod, p. 91) that the mere omission 
of all mention on the part of Herodotus 
of the Lydian kings Alcimns, Ascalas, 
Gambles, &c., whom Xanthus cele- 
brated, is not conclnsive ; sinco ** one 
sees from his occasional observations 
that he knew more than his connected 
naiTative Implies.” Still it is, at least, 
a snapicioTis circumstance. 

® See Xanthus, Fr. 1. 

^ The certainty of this depends on 
the extent to which it may bo regarded 
as ascertained that Xanthus furnisliod 


Nicholas of Damascus with the mate- 
rials of his Lydian history. I agree 
with 0. !Mullcr, that little doubt can 
reasonably be entertained on the sub- 
ject. (Frog. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 40, and 
Yol- iii. p. 370 ; note to Fr, 32.) 

® Nic. Damasc. Fr. 49. 

® Book i. ch. 93, 

^ See Mr. Hamilton’s Travels in Asia 
Minor (vol. i. pp. 136-144), where the 
striking fcatm'es of this cui'ious vol- 
canic tract are fidly and graphically 
{H>rtraycd. 
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certain most peculiar physical appearances in the interior of 
Lydia.® Herodotus, ivhom geological phenomena always 
interest,® would certainly not have omitted, had his knowledge 
extended so far, a description of that extraordinary region, 
the Catakeeanmene, which even to the modern traveller, x\ith 
his far more extensive knowledge of the earth’s sm’face, 
appears so remarkable. It seems, therefore, to be bej'ond a 
doubt that Ephorus was mistaken when he talked of Xanthus 
as “having served as a starting-point to Herodotus,’’^ He 
was an older man, having been born b.c. 499,® and probably 
an earlier writer (though, as he mentioned an event in the 
reign of Artaxerxes,® he could not have been greatly earlier) ; 
but Herodotus had not seen, perhaps had not heard of, his 
compositions. Apparently, they were first brought to the 
knowledge of the Greeks by Ephoms, a native of the neigh- 
boming Cyme, who flourished during the reign of Philip of 
Macedon. It is not even certain that they were written at the 
time when Herodotus first composed his history.* 

Modem critics have rarely® failed to see om: author's entire 
independence of the works of Xanthus ; but it has sometimes 
been argued that there are unmistakable ti’aces of his having 
known and used the writings of Charon.® Undoubtedly he 
mentions a variety of matters, some of them matters that 
may be called trivial, which were likewise repor-ted by Charon ; 
but as the two writers went over exactly the same grormd, 
they could not but have many points of contact, and there- 
fore, probably, of coincidence. The question is, whether the 


B Fragments 3 and 4. 

* See ii. 10-12 ; iv. 23 and 191 ; Tii. 
129. 

^ Fragment 102. *HpoS<fr^ ris 
fi&s SeSuKtfros. 

* Saidas ad voc. Sdvffof. 

^ Fragrncni 3. Artaxerxes did not 
ascend the throne till b.c. 461', when 
HerfKlotns was twenty years of age. 

* If HeiTxlotna >7rotc the first draft 
of his work in Asia ITinor, abont ii.c. 
450, he would have composed it at the 
time when Xanthns was only fifty-one, 


. so (hat it is qnite possible the Lydian 
history of that anthor may have been 
published afterwards. Dionrsin.s spoke 
, of Xanthus as only a little earlier than 
; f Jud. de Thno. p. 818.) 

® Creuzer is, I believe, the only 
modem critic who has maintained that 
I Herodotus made use of Xanthus. 
I (Cronz. ad Xanth. Fitigm.) His arg^> 
menls arc well refuted by Dahlmann 
i (Life of Herod, p. 91, E. T.). 

[ ^ Seo Cdl. Mnre's Literature of 

Grcece, vol. iv. pp. 305-7. 
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points are really so tri\’ial and the coincidences at once so 
numerous and so exact and minute, as to indicate the use by 
one writer of the other, or to imply natm'ally anything more 
than mere common truthfulness. Now, the points of co- 
incidence do not really exceed fom‘. Charon and Herodotus 
ahke related : — 1. A certain dream of Astyages, concerning 
his daughter Mandane : 2. The rerolt of Pactyas, and his 
captm’e : 3. The taking of Sardis by the lonians : and 4. The 
destruction of the fleet of Mardonius off Hount Athos. Of 
these fom* events, one only — ^the di’eam of Astyages — ^is really 
trivial; the others are such as every writer w'ho gave an 
account of the struggle between Greece and Persia would have 
felt himself called upon to mention, and of which, therefore, 
both Charon and Herodotus must necessarily have given a 
description. "With regard to the di-eam, we do not know in 
what words Charon related it, or w'hether his relation really 
coincided closely with the account given by Herodotus. Ter- 
tullian, who alone reports the agreement, speaks of it in 
general terms ; ’’ and if it should be admitted that he means 
a close agreement, still it must be remembered that TertuUian, 
as ap historical authority, is weak and of little credit. With 
regard to the other cases of agreement, it is certain that they 
were not either minute or exact. The Pseudo-Plutarch, 
indeed, overstates the difference between the writers when he 
represents Charon as in two of the passages contradicting 
Herodotus.® There is in neither case any real contradiction,® 
though the tw'O writers certainly leave a different impression ; 
but what deserves particularly to be remarked is, that 
Herodotus on each occasion fm-nishes a number of additional 
details; so that, although the narrative of Charon might 
(conceivably) have been drawn from his, it is impossible that 
his narrative should have been taken from that of Charon. 
With regard to the remaining passage, there is stiU further 

7 TertuUian, after relating the dream ® Cf. Pint, de Malign. Herod, p. 869 
from Herodotus, merely says, “ Hoc A, and p. 861 c.D. 
etiam Charon Lampsacenus, Herodoto ^ See the notes on the passages in 
prior, tradit.” (Do Anim. c. 46.) question, i. 160, and v. 102. 
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indication of disagreement. Charon must have made pigeons 
occupy a prominent place in his description of the destruction 
of the Persian armament ; for his account of it led him to 
remark that “ then first did white pigeons appear in Greece, 
which had been quite unknown pre-viously.” ^ It is needless 
to observe that in the narrative of Herodotus there is nothing 
upon which such a remark could hang. The circumstance, 
whatever it was, which led Charon to introduce such a notice, 
would seem to have been unknomi to our author, whose love 
of marvels, whether natural or supernatural, would have 
prompted him to seize eagerly on an occasion of mentioning 
so cm’ious a fact of natural history. Further, it must be 
observed, as tending at least to throw doubt on the supposed 
use of the great work of Charon by om- author, that he was 
certainly unacquainted with Charon’s ‘Annals of Lampsacus ; ’ 
for, had he been aware that Pityusa (Fir-town) was the 
ancient name of that city — a fact put forward prominently by 
the Lampsacene writer ^ — he could not have failed to see the 
real point of the famous threat against the Lampsacen’.'s 
made by Croesus, “ that he would destroy their city like <t 
It seems, therefore, to have been concluded on very insufficient 
grounds that Herodotus was indebted for a portion of his 
materials to Charon: he was certainly ignorant of some of 
that author’s labom's, and most probably had no knowledge 
of any of them.^ It is even possible that Charon, no less than 

^ Ft. 8 — preserved hj Athenaons which is placed sixth in the arr*)n<<e- 
(Deipn. ix. p. 39t e). Col. Mui-e ment of AUiller (Fr. Hist.. Gr. vol. i. 
strangely views this passage as one of p. 33). 

those which most distinctly pnwe ® “ II/tvos TpiiTrov.” Herod, vi. 37. 

Herodotus to have been indebted to * Col. Mure thinks tlint tlio work of 

Charon, comparing it with Herod, i. Herodotus contains an allusion (vi. oo) 
138, and regarding both wi'itcrs as to Charon’s ‘Sjiartan Magistrates’ (Lit. 
bearii^ teBiimouY to the “superstitious of Greece, vol iv. p. 306) . Charon is, 
aversion of the Persians to white he obsciTos, “ the only author who is 
pigeons.” But how does Charon’s recorded to have treated of the sul)- 
stateraent that “white pigeons first jects” which Herodotus there passes 
appeared in Greece at the time of over as already considered by others. 
Mardonius’ failure,” imply that tho But oven grunting — what is not at all 
Persians looked on them with “ suiior- certain — that Charon’s work contained 
stitiouB aversion ” ? an account of the ante-Dorian period, 

® See the Fragment, preserved by it is clear that lie was not the only 
Plutarch (Do Virt. Mulier. p. 255 a), writer who had treated of tho subject, 
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Xantlius, may have published his works subsequently to the 
time when Herodotus, with the fii’st draft of his history com- 
pleted, left Asia for Attica.® 

With regard to Dionj^sius of Miletus, the remaining author, 
whose works may he supposed to have been used largely by 
Herodotus, it is impossible to come to a conclusion by the aid 
of any such analysis as that which has served to negative the 
claims of Charon and Xanthus, since of Dionysius we do not 
possess any fragments.® His age is certainly such as to make 
it likely that Herodotus would have known of his writings ; ’’ 
but the absolute silence observed by our author with regard to 
him, and the probable bareness and scantiness of his narra- 
tive, contravene the notion that his historical works, however 
great an advance upon those of his predecessors, were found 
by Herodotus to be very valuable, either as materials for 
history or as models of style. As the earliest of the prose 
writers who turned his attention to the relation of actual facts, 
we may be sui’e that he fully shared in that diyness and 
jejuneness of composition, that laconic cminess of narration. 


sinco Herodotus in the passage itself 
refers to several. Col. More niis- 
traiislatcs Herodotus when bo repre- 
seuts him as saying “ho abstains from 
tracing in detail the origin or liuengo 
of the Lacedseiuouiau kings, as that 
had been fully done by others.” What 
Herodotus abstains from tracing is not 
“ the origin and lineage of the Lace- 
dfomoniaii kings,” but the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Dauaiis in the 
Peloponneso. This was a favourite 
subject with the mytbologers, whether 
poets or prose ^vriters. See note to 
Book vi. ch. 55. 

® The age of Charon is very uncer- 
tain. The passage in Suidas which 
should fix his birth is corrupt j and wo 
are thus left without any exact data 
for his period of wTiting. Ho is gene- 
rally said to liavo been earlier than 
Herodotus (Dionys. Hal. de Thuc. Jud. 
p. 769 ; Tint, do" Malign. Her. p. 859 
A ; Tertull. De An. c. d-O) ; and Suidas 
piakes his <icm4 synchronise with the 
Persian war. But there is evidence 


I that he composed history later than 
I B.C. 465, since he spoke of the flight 
j of Thoraistocles to the court of Arta- 
! xeiTce.s in that year. (Pint. Vit. The- 
1 mistocl. c. 27.) Dionysius (1. s. o.) 

; couples him with Hellanicus, who out- 
i lived the battle of Arginusae, ij.c. 406, 
j and accoMing to one account resided 
I at the court of Ainj-ntas II., who as- 
cended the throne n.c. 39 L A.s Hcl- 
I lanicns was certainly a later wriiei' than 
Herodotus, so Charon may have been* 
® Only two references to matters 
contained in the works of Dionysius 
have been discovered : one mentions 
him among the writers who considered 
Danaiis to have brought the alphabet 
i to Greece, rather than Cadmus ; and 
! the other notices that he made the 
* name of Mount Hoemus neuter, (See 
Muller's Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 5.) 
I^otliing is to be gathered from such 
scanty and insignificant data. 

^ He was contemporary with Heca- 
t®us (Suidas ad voc. ‘EKOTaXos), with 
whom he is usually coupled. 
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and that preference of the trivial over the important, which 
characterise the productions of the period.® Stni Herodotus 
may have used this writer for the events wherewith he was 
contemporary, especially for those of which Ionia was the 
scene, and of which Dionysius must have been an eye-witness ; 
and there is at any rate more likelihood of his having been 
under important obligations to this author than to any of 
those other historical wiitei'S from whom he has been thought 
to have borrowed. 

The only prose works with which Herodotus distinctly shows 
himself familiar are the “ Genealogies ” and “ Geography ” of 
Hecateus, and the treatises of the mythologers. From these 
sources he may undoubtedly have drawn to some considerable 
extent ; but it is i-emarkable that he refers to Hecatseus chiefly 
in disparagement,® and to the mythological writers as reliev- 
ing bim from the necessity of entering upon a subject which 
had been discussed by them.^ It must, therefore, on the whole 
be pronounced that he probably owed but little to the historical 
literature of his country, which was indeed in its infancy, and 
can scarcely have contained much information of an authentic 
character which was not accessible to him in another manner. 
With the single exception of Dionysius, the Greek winters of 
history proper were so little removed from his own date, that 
the som’ces from w'hich they drew were as accessible to him as 
to them. To the geographers he may have been more largely 
indebted. A writer of weak authority® accuses him of having 
copied word for word from Hecatseus his long descriptions of 
the phoenix, the hippopotamus, and the mode of taking the 
crocodile. It seems, however, improbable that he should have 
had recourse to another author for descriptions of objects and 
occm’rences with which he was likely to have been well ac- 
quainted himself; and, with regard to the phoenix, his own 
words declare that his description is taken from a picture.® 

® See the Bpeounons given below, • Porphyry, quoted by EnBebiuB 
ch. iii. ad tin. ^ (Proep. Ev. x. 3, rol. ii. p. 469). 

» See ii. 21, 23, 143 ; iv. 36. “ Herod, ii. 73. 

^ Hei’od. vi. 5a. 
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Still, the “ Geography ” of Hecataeus may probably have been 
of use to him in his accounts of places which he had not him- 
self visited, as in his enumeration of the tribes inhabiting 
Northern Africa, which may have been drawn to some extent 
fi’om that writer.* He also, it is evident, knew intimately the 
works of certain other geographers, for whom, however, he 
does not express much respect.® It has been maintained that 
the genuine work of Scylax w'as, almost beyond a doubt, 
among the number ; ® if so, Herodotus certainly evinced his 
judgment in contemptuously discarding the wonderful tales 
told by that writer concerning various strange races of men 
in remote parts of the world, which reduce his credibility 
below that of almost any other traveller.'^ There is more duect 
evidence® that Herodotus made use of Aristeas, an author 
who had written, under the name of “Arimaspea,” a poem 
containing a good deal of geographical information concerning 
the countries towards the north of Em'ope, partly the result 


^ Hecatasns mentioned the Fsylli, 
tbe Mazjes or Maxyes, the Zaneces, 
and tho Zygantes as nations inhabit- 
ing these parts (see Fragments 303, 
304, 306, and 307), all of whom ap- 
pear in Herodotus (ir. 173, 191, 193, 
and 194). 

5 See ii. 15, 17 j iv. 36, 42, 45. 

® See Mnre*s Literatui’e of Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 309. Col. Mui'e says, that 
“ as several notices of Southern Africa 
and Asia, transmitted by later geogra- 
phers on the authority of Scylax, are 
identical in substance with the ac- 
counts given by Herodotns of the same 
region, there is the less reason to 
doubt his having been acquainted 
with the original work of that enter- 
prising mariner.” I do not understand 
to what notices he alludes. The only 
passages, so far as I am aware, which 
can be referred with any degree of 
probability to the gennine Scylax, are 
Arist. Pol. vii. 14; Harpocrat. ad voc 
iTrb oiKowi'Tey ; Philostrat. Vit. 

Apoll. Tyan. iii. 47 j and Tzetzes, 
Chil. vii. 144, To one only of these, 
that in Harpocration (which speaks of 
Troglodytes), can Herodotus by any 


possibility allude. And even here I 
shonld understand in Scylax, the Tro- 
glodytes of the Aiubian Gulf (cf. 
Sti-ab. ivi. p. 1103, 1107), in Hero- 
dotus (iv. 183) those of the interior 
(Strab. xvii. p. 1173). Fix>m the age 
of Scylax, and the near vicinity of Us 
birthplace to Halicarnassus, it seems 
likely that Herodotus would have 
known his works, if he wrote any. 
Perhaps it has not yet been quite satis- 
factorily established tliat the real Scy- 
lax left beliind him any T\Titmgs. 

^ Scylax, or the writer upon India 
who assumed his name, asserted that 
there dwelt in that country men with 
feet of so large a size that they were 
in the habit of using them as parasols 
(Fbilostr. 1. s. c.), and spoke of others 
whose eai’s were like winnowing-fons 
(Tzetzes, 1. s. c.). To the same writer 
are to be traced the fables, repeated 
aftciwards by Daimaclms and Megas- 
thenes (Strab. i. p. 105), concerning 
men in India who had only one eye, 
and others whose ears were so big 
that they slept in them (Tzet. 1. s. c.). 

® Herod, iv. 13, 
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of his own personal observation. Undoubtedly be also profited 
from the maps whose construction he ridiculed ; ® but which, 
rude and incorrect in detail as they may have been, could 
not have failed to be of immense service to him in clearing hia 
views, and giving him the true notion of geographical descrip- 
tion. 

In enumerating the sources from which Herodotus drew the 
materials of his work, it would be wrong to confine ourselves 
to a consideration of the early prose writers. It has been just 
noticed that one of the geographers to whom he was certainly 
beholden — Aristeas, the author of the Aiimaspea — was a poet ; 
and there is reason to suspect that considerable portions of his 
historical narrative may have likewise had a poetical origin. 
Not to dwell on the poetic cast of so much that he has written, 
which might perhaps be ascribed to the character of his own 
mind and to the fact that he modelled his style mainly on that 
of the poets, there are distudct grounds for believing that 
certain portions of his history, which are strongly marked by 
this character, had been previously made the subjects of their 
poetry by writers with whose compositions he was acquainted ; 
and in such cases it is but reasonable to suppose that he 
di'ew, to a greater or less extent, from them. The mention of 
Archilochus in connection with the poetic legend of Gyges and 
Candaules cannot but raise a suspicion that the whole story, 
as given in Herodotus, may have come from him ; ^ while the 
notices of Solon,® Pindar,® Alcaeus,^ and Simonides,® who all 
celebrated contemporary persons and events, seem to show 
that he made some use of them writings in compiling his 

® Herod, iv. 36, The first in«'ip known his note on Book i. oh. 12.) AnclDrs. 
to the Greeks is said to have been con- Liddell and Scott assi^ the same 
stracted by Anaximander (Afjnthem. i. moaning to the word in the 

1), who lived abont B.c. 600-530. He- passage (Lexio. p. 630). Bnt it np- 
cataens greatly improved on it. Hero- j^ears to me that Schweighaeuser, 
dotns speaks cf maps as common in his Larclier} and the tinnslators generally 
day (1. s. c.). are right in giving the word here the 

1 Bahv supposes Herodotus* to refer sense— certainly borne by it in later 
only to the single iambic Zbicof Archi- times — of an iambic poem, 
lochus — oH fiot TO r^€a» rov TroXvxp^o'ov ^ Herod, v. 113. 

fieKei — which has come down to us ® Ibid, iii. 38. •* Ibid. v. 95. 

through Aristotle and Plutarch. (See ^ Ibid. v. 102 ; vii, 228. 
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narrative. Further, it may he conjectured that the Persian 
authors to whom he refers in several places as authorities on 
the subject of then early national history,® were poets, the 
composers of those national songs of which Xenophon,'^ 
Strabo,® and other writers® speak, wherein were celebrated 
the deeds of the ancient kings and heroes, and pai'ticulaidy 
those of the hero-founder of the Empii-e, Cyrus. 

Upon the whole, however, it must be pronounced that the 
real source of almost all that Herodotus has delivered down to 
us, whether in the shape of historical narrative or geographical 
description, was personal observation and inquiry. His 
accounts of countries are, in the great majority of cases, 
drawn from his own experience, and are full or scanty, 
according to the time which he had spent in the countries, in 
making acquaintance with't^ir general character and special 
phenomena. Where he has not travelled himself, he trusts 
to the reports of others, but only, to all appearance, of eye- 
ioitneases} If in any case he gives mere rumom's which have 
come to him at second-hand, he is careful to distinguish them 
from his ordinary statements and descriptions.® He seems to 
have been indefatigable in laying under contribution aU those 
with whom his active and varied life brought him in contact,® 
and deriving from them information concerning any regions 
umdsited by himself, with which they professed themselves 
acquainted. And as it was by these means that he gathered 
the materials for the geographical portions of his work, so by 


® Herod, i. 1-5, 95, 214 ad fin. 

Oyrop. I. ii. § 1. 

® Book XV, p. 1041. 

® Aa Atlienajus, who quotes Dino to 
the same effect. (Deipnosoph. xiv, 
p. 633 D.) 

^ This is not always expressed, hat 
it appears from his refusal to accept 
of any statoments or descriptions as 
certain, unless received from an eye- 
witness. Hence his reluctance to al- 
low of a Boa to the north of Europe 
(iii. 115, oufiei'os a ur 6'irT e (o yevofteyov 
ou dvyofuu &Kov<rats compare iv. 45), 
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and his refusal to describe the conn* 
tries above Scythia (iv. 16, oud4pos 
avrSiTTecy elBeyat ipaneyov SAuafiat 
irvBfffdai), of those above the Argip- 
pscans (iv. 25), and Issedonians (ibid.). 
Certain knowledge (rb arpe/ces) seems 
to mean knowledge thus derived. 
(Soe iii. 98, 116 j iv. 16, 25 ; y. 9.) 

2 Seo ii. 32, 33 ; iv. 16, 24, 26-27, 32. 

^ Marked indications of this practice 
of inquiry will be found in the follow- 
ing passages : ii. 19, 28, 29, 34^ 104 ; 
iii. 115 ; iv. 16. 

E 
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a very similar method he obtained the facts which he has 
worked up into his history. Herodotus, it must be remem- 
bered, lived and wi'ote within a century of the time when his 
direct narrative may he said to commence, viz., the first year 
of Cyrus. The true subject of his history — the Persian War 
of Invasion — ^was yet more recent, its commencement falling 
less than fifty years fi'om the time of his writing. He would 
thus stand in regard to his main subject somewhat in the 
position of a writer at the present day who should determine 
to compose an original history of the last war with Napoleon, 
while, in respect of the earlier portion of his direct narrative, 
he would resemble one who should make his starting-point the 
accession of George HI. to the throne. Abundant living testi- 
mony would thus, it is plain, be accessible to him for the later 
and more important portion of his history, while for the 
middle portion he would he able to get a certain amount of 
such evidence, which would fail him entirely for the early 
period. Even then, however, he might obtain from liraig 
persons the accounts which they had received from those who 
took an active part in the transactions. This, accordingly, is 
w'hat Herodotus seems to have done. Travelling over Europe 
and Asia, he everywhere made inquiries from the various 
parties concerned in the matters about which he was writing ; 
and from the accounts which he thus received, compared and 
balanced against each other, he composed his narrative. 
Where contemporary evidence failed him, or even where it 
was scanty, he extended his inquiries, endeavouring in each 
case to arrive at the truth by sifting and comparing the 
different reports,^ and often deriving his information from tlie 
sons or grandsons of those who had been personally engaged 
in the transactions. The stories of Thersander® and of 
Archias® are respectively specimens of the manner in which 
he gained his knowledge of the more recent and the earlier 

* Se'o i. 1-5, 20, 70, 75, 95, 214- ii. 

3, 147 i Hi. 1-3, 9, 32, 47, 56, 120-121; 
iv. 5-13, 150-154 ; V. 44, 57, 85, 86 ; 
vi. 53 ; vii. 150, 213, 214 ; viii. 94, 


117-120 : ix. 74. 

® Book ix. ohs. 15, 16. 
° Book iii. ch. 55. 
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facts which enter into his narrative. Of course the more 
remote the events the more dependent he became upon mere 
general tradition and belief, which, unless in the hare outline 
of matters of great public concern, or in cases where the 
popular belief is checked and supported by documentary evi- 
dence of some kind or other, is an authority of the least trust- 
worthy description. Before dismissing this subject it wiU, 
therefore, be desirable to consider what amount of such evi- 
dence existed among the various nations into whose earlier 
history Herodotus pushed his inquiries, and how far it was 
accessible to himself or to those from whom he derived his 
information. 

In Greece itself it is certain that there existed monumental 
records of two different kinds, containing undoubtedly but few 
details, yet still of great importance, as fm’nishing fixed 
points about which the national traditions might cluster, n.nd 
as checks upon the inventiveness of fabuMsts. The earliest 
were the lists of kings, priests, and victors at the games, pre- 
served in some of the principal cities and sanctuaries,'' which 
formed in after times a basis for the labom-s of chronologers,® 
and carried up a skeleton of authentic history to the return 
of the Heraclidie. Besides these, there were to be found in 
the various temples, agorae, and other public places through- 
out Greece, particularly in the great national sanctuaries of 


’’ As the jrablic registers (aso^poijiol) 
at Sparta (Plat. Vit. Ages. c. 19), con- 
taining tlio names of all tho kings, 
and (probably) the namber of years 
they reigned — the ancient oluonicles 
(dp^afa 'ypop/iaTo) at Elis (Paasan. V . 
jy. s 4) — the registers at Sioyon and 
Argos (Plat, de Mas. p. 1134 A. B.) — 
the list of the Olympian victors from 
the time of Corsebas, preserved in the 
sanctaary of Japiter at Olympia 
(Paasan. V. viii. § 3 j Easeb. Chron. 
Can. Pai’B I. c. xxxli.) — that of the 
Gamean victors at Sparta (Athen. xiv. 
p. 635 E.) — and that of tho archons 
at Athens (Polyb. xii. xii. § 1). 

8 Charon’s work on the ‘ Chief 
Balers of Spai-ta ’ was probably token 


from the ancient registers of the 
Lacedmmonians (see 0. Mailer’s 
Dorians, vol. i. p. 150, E. T. j and 0. 
Mailer’s Pr. Hist. Gr., vol. i. p. zviii.). 
Hellanions in his ‘ Priestesses at 
Juno,’ and his ‘ Comean Victors,’ 
followed no doubt the authentic cata- 
logues at Sparta and Argos. Tinuens 
compared the lists of archons at 
Athens, kings and ephors at Sparta, 
and priestesses at Argos, with the 
catalogue of the Olympic victors 
(Polyb. 1. s. 0 .). Eratosthenes and 
Apollodorus seem to have founded 
their early Greek chronology, first on 
the list of Spartan kings, and then on 
tho Olympic catalogue, (Muller’s 
Dorians, 1. s. o.) 
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Delphi and Olympia, a vast number of inscribed offerings — 
many of them of great antiquity — containing in their dedica- 
tory inscriptions curious and in some instances detailed 
notices of historical events, of the utmost value to the his- 
torian. Of the latter class of monuments Herodotus shows 
himself to have been a diligent observer ; and considerable 
portions of his history are authenticated in this satisfactory 
manner. To instance fi-om a single book — the independence 
of Phrygia under a royal line affecting the names of Midas 
and Gordias, the wealth and order of succession of the last or 
Mermnade dynasty of Lydian kings, the enormous riches of 
Croesus, the friendly terms on which he stood with Sparta, 
and his great devotion to the Greek shrines; the escape of 
Arion from shipwreck, the filial devotion of Cleobis and Bito, 
and the repulse of the Spartans by the Tegeans on their first 
attempt to conquer Ai'cadia, are all supported by this kind of 
testimony within the space of seventy chapters after the 
history opens.® More important than any of these instances is 
that of the two pillars of Darius, which contained an account, 
both in Greek and in Persian, of the forces wherewith that 
monarch crossed the Bosphorus, and which were seen by 
Herodotus, in detached pieces, at Byzantium.^ Of equal con- 
sequence was the famous tripod, jiart gold and part bronze, 
which the confederate Greeks dedicated after the victory 
of Plataea to Apollo at Delijhi, whereon were inscribed the 
names of the various states that took part against the Persians 
in the great struggle, from which Herodotus was able to 
authenticate his lists of the combatants.® Other monuments 
of the same kind are known to have existed,® and in addition 
to them, historical paintings, whether in the shape of votive 


9 See i. 14, 24, 23, 31, 50-2, 66, 69. 
Fnrther icstancea of the careful 
observance by Herodotus of such 
memorials will be found i. 92 ; ii. 181, 
182 ; iii. 47 ; iv. 15, 152 ; v. 59-61, 
77 ; vi. 14' : vii. 228 j and in the pas- 
sages noted below. 

1 Cf. iv. 87. 

* This inscription has been recently 


recovered. See notes on viii. 82, and 
ix. 84. 

9 As the colossal statue of Jupiter 
at Olympia, on the base of which were 
also engraved tho names of the Greeks 
who combated tho Persians. See 
Pansan. Y. xxiii. § 1, and compare 
note to book ix. ch. 28. 
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tablets, as that dedicated by Mandrocles the Samian in the 
temple of Juno at Samos,^ or of mere ornaments, as those 
wherewnth Pericles adorned the Poeeil6,® would serve as 
striking memorials of particularly important occmrences. 
From these and similar som-ees of information Herodotus 
would be able to check the accounts orally dehvered to him, 
and in some eases to fill them uj) with accuracy. It has been 
said that he “ was by no means so zealous an investigator of 
this class of monuments as might have been desired ; ” ® and 
undoubtedly it would have been higlily interesting to ourselves 
had his work contained fuller and more exact descriptions of 
them. But it may be questioned whether his history would 
not have been injm-ed as a composition by a larger infusion of 
the element of antiquarianism. We are not to conclude that 
his inquiries were limited to the monuments, of the contents 
of which he makes distinct mention, since he does not go on 
the general plan of parading the authorities for his statements ; 
and, with regard to some of the most important of the monu- 
mental records which he cites, it is only casually and as it 
were by accident that he lets us see he w’as acquainted with 
them.’ His practice of observing is sufficiently aj)parent ; 
and it is but fair to presume that he carried it to a far greater 
extent than can be exactly proved from his writings. It is 
certain that he visited all the most important of the Greek 
shrines ;® and, when there, his inquisitive tinn of mind would 
naturally lead him to make a general examination of the 
offerings. If we view his references to these objects, not as 
intended for an enumeration of all that he had seen, but as a 


* Herod, iv. 88. 

® Pausan. I. xv. 

" Mnre’s Literature of Greece, voL 
iy. p. 312. 

’’ If Herodotus had not happened, 
in speaking of the desertion to the 
Greek side of a Tenian vessel before 
the battle of Salamis (viii. 82), to 
notice tho inscription of tlio Tonians 
upon the Delpliio tripod on that 
aecuniit, it might have been doubtful 
whether ho hud seen, or noticed, that 


most important monument. In his 
direct account of the dedication of the 
tripiKl (i.x. 81) h‘.' savs nothing of its 
having borne any inscription. 

® As Delphi (i. 11, 19, 25, &o.), Do- 
dona (ii. 52), Abie (viii. 27), Ttenarnm 
(i. 21), Apollo IsmeniuB at Thebes (i. 
52 ; ‘y. 59), Juno at Samos (ii. 182 j 
iii. 60), Diana at Ephesus (i. 92), 
VoniiB at CyiAno (ii. 181), Erechthous 
at Athens (viii. 55 ; comp. v. 77), 
Apollo at Thomai (i. 69), Jto. 
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set of specimens, indicating the range and general character 
of his inquiries, we shall probably form a far truer estimate 
of his labours in this respect than if we regarded his investi- 
gations as only extending just so far as we can distinctly trace 
them. So, too, with i-espect to the other class of monuments 
— the public registers, containing the lists of kings, priests, 
archons, &c. — ^it would be a mistake to sujiiiose that he had 
not seen them because he nowhere quotes them as authorities. 
It is impossible that they should have been unknown to him, 
or when known have failed to attract his attention ; and we 
might therefore conclude, even without any evidence direct or 
indirect, that he must have made use of them to some extent. 
As the case stands, we may go a step further, and regard it as 
in the highest degree, probable that in tracing the pedigree of 
the Spartan kings to Hercules,® Herodotus followed the author- 
ity of the Lacediemonian anagrajjhs ; and if so, we may 
perhaps refer to the same soui’ce his general notions of Greek 
chronology.^ 

The foreign countries whose history Herodotus embraced in 
his general scheme, present in regard to their monumental 
records all possible varieties, from entire defect to the most 
copious abundance. Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia, the most 
important of them, possessed in their inscriptions upon rocks, 
temples, palaces, papyrus-roUs, bricks, and cylinders, a series 
of contemporary documents, extending, in the case of the last- 
mentioned, to the foundation of the monarchy, and in the 
other two going back to a far higher actual date, though not to 
a period so early in the lives of the nations. The I’cccnt dis- 
coveries in Mesopotamia, which have so completely authen- 

® Herod, vii. 204* ; Tiii. 131. little more than 700 years before ITcre- 

^ It is evident that Horodohis did dntiis, instead of 900, ivhich is his 
not obtain his dates from the times of calculation (ii. l-ba). He must tlierc- 
Hercnles and of the I'rojan war from fore have possessed some more 
a mere computation by gonomtions ; definite chronological basis, which 
for the 21 generations from I.oonidns may have been furnished by the 
to Hercules (vii. 204), reckoned ac- Spartan registers, if (as 0. Miillcr 
cording to his own estimate of thi-eo conjoctures. Dor. vol. i. p. 150) they 
generations to the century (ii. 142), Cfuitained not merely the names of tlio 
would give for the time of the boro kings, but the length of their reigns. 
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ticated the historical scheme of Berosns both in its outline and 
its details,* prove that to the Babylonians the history of their 
country as written upon its monuments was open, and could 
he traced back with accuracy for 2000 years before it merged 
into mere myth and fable. In Egypt a still earlier date is said 
to have been reached, and — ^whatever may be thought of the 
historical character of the more ancient kings — at least from 
the time of the eighteenth dynasty, which is anterior to the 
Exodus of the Jews, the monuments contained contemporary 
records of the several monarehs, and abundant materials for 
an exact and copious history.® In Persia, which, on starting 
into life, succeeded to the inheritance of Assj’rian and Baby- 
lonian civilization, writing seems to have been in use from the 
first ; and the sculptm-ed memorials, which still exist, of Cyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes are evidences of the fact witnessed by 
Herodotus in several places,^ that monumental records were 
in common use under the early Achsemenian kings. These 
seem to have consisted not only of grand public insci’iptions 
upon piUars, rocks, tombs, and palaces,® but also of more 
private and more copious documents, preserved in the ti’ea- 
suries of the empu-e, at Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana, &c.,® and 
written upon skins or parchment,'^ which contained a variety 

° See the Essays on Babylonian and the AchcemeTiinn.” The great palace 
Assyrian History, appended to book i. at Fcrscpolis contains no fewer than 
Essays yi. and yii. four inscriptions of Darius and four of 

® See the Historical Notice of Egypt Xerxes, ns well ns others belonging to 
in the Appendix to book ii. later kings. Fillar inscriptions ore 

^ Book iii. 136 ; book iv. chs, 87 and mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 87 and 
91 ; book yii. ch. 100 ; book yiii. ch, 90, 91) 5 but their more pei'ishable nature 

^ Bock inscriptions of Darius remain has caused them generally to dis* 
at Behistun and at Elwand, near appear. 

Hamodan ; similar memorials of Xer- ^ See Ezra, y. 17 ; yi 1>2. These 
xes are found at Elwand, and at Van records or chronicles are froqnently 
in Armenia. The tomb of Darius at mentioned by the Jewish historians. 
Nakhsh-i-Bustam has one perfect and See, besides the aboye passages, Ezra 
one imperfect inscription — neither iv. 15, 19 ; Esther ii. 23 j yi. 1 j Apoc# 
however, apparently, that recorded by Esdr. vi. 23. 

Strabo (xv. p. 1036). The tomb of is the name 

Cyrus an inscription, as we learn under which Ctesias spoke of them 
both from Strabo (1. s. c.) and Arrian (ap. Died- Sic. ii. 32). He says they 
(vi. 29 ; see note on book i. ch. 214), contained a regular digest of the an- 
and the area which enclosed it is still cient Persian history (ras n’aAai&s 
marked by pillars on which wo read wpi^eis ffvvT^rayfjL4yas)t and that the 
the words, “ I am Gyrus tho king — keeping of thorn was enforced by law. 
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of details concerning the court and empire, of the greatest 
interest to the historian.® In Scythia, on the other hand, and 
among the rude tribes who inhabited Northern Africa, writing 
of any kind was probably unknoum ; and the traditions of the 
natives were altogether destitute of confiiunation from monu- 
mental soiu'ces. Other nations occupied an intermediate 
position between these extremes of abundance and want. 
Media from the time of Cyaxares,® Lydia, ^ Phrygia,® and the 
kingdoms of "Westem Asia generally,® were undoubtedly ac- 
quainted with letters ; but there is no reason to believe that 
they were in possession of any very ancient or very important 


8 Among tlie contents of the Eoyal 
Chroniqjes may be conlidenrly enume- 
rated all decrees made by any king 
(Ezr. V. 17 j Ti. 2*3), all signal serrices 
of any subject (Estb. Ti. 1-2 j comp. 
Herod, viii. So and 90), catalogue* of 
the troops brought into tlie held on 
great occasions (Hcrud. vii. 100), 
statements of the amount of revenue 
to be drawn from each of the provinces 
(comp. Herod, iii. 90-94), Ac. Ileeren 
(As, Xat, i. p. 80) supposes, that “ all 
the king’s words and actions ** wore 
placed upon record, and calls the 
Chronicles “ Diaries,” but this view 
is not supported by his authorities. 
The royal scribe.*? (ypa/ijuoTio-Tai) seem 
certainly to have been in constant 
attendance upon the king (see, besides 
Herod, vii. 100, and viii. 90, Esther 
iii. 12, and viii. 9), and W’ere ready 
to record any remarkable occurrence ; 
but it is not probable that they 
were bound to enter the events of 
each day. 

* No strictly IVlcdian records have 
come down to us, nor have we positive 
proof of any acquaintance on the part 
of the Medes with letters. The 
ancient portions of the Zendaresta, 
which belonged to them in common 
with other nations of the Arian stock, 
were certainly handed down by 
memory. But it can hardly be sup- 
posed that after the conquest of 
Assyria by Cyaxares, the Medes would 
remain without an alphabet. Prob- 
ably the Persian alphabet is that 


framed by the Arian Medes on coniing 
in contact with the Assyrians. The 
Persians would natui-ally adopt it from 
them on their conquest of Media. 

^ No Lydian inscriptiouB have b(*f*n 
as yet discovered, though the tomb of 
Alyattes, which had inscrij^tinns in 
the time of Herodotus (i. 93), ha.*5 
been carefully exph'i'cd (see note ^ to 
book i. ch. 93). The Lydians, how- 
ever are likely to have u.ced lettei> at 
least as early as the Asiatic Clrocki*. 

- Several Phrygian inscriptions, 
chiefly epitaphs, have been discovcicd 
in this countiy. They are all prob- 
i ably more ancient than the Persian 
conquest r)f Asia Minor. The only 
one of much iTni>ortance is the inscriji- 
tion on the tomb of king Midas at 
Doganhi. (See note ® on book i. ch. 
14, and compare Appendix to Book i., 
EH.eay xi.) 

^ As Lycia, Cilicia, atid Amieuiu. 
The Lycian writing appears on coins 
and inscriptions, which are abundant, 
but which seem to be none earlier 
than the time of Croesus (Felhnvj^’a 
Lycian Coins ; Chronolog. Table) . 
Cilieian writing is found on coiiis 
only. Anneiiia has sonic important 
rock inscriptions. They are found in 
the neighbourhood of Van, and belong 
to a dynasty of native kings, who 
appear to have reigned dnring the 
seventh and eighth centuries B.n. 
(See Col. Bawlinson’s Commentary 
on the Cuneifoi’m Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, p. 75.) 
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witten records. Monumental remains of an early date in 
these countries are either entirely deficient, or at best extremedy 
scanty, and such of them as possessed a native literature 
betrayed, by the absurdity and mythic character of their 
annals, a lamentable want of authentic materials for their 
early history .■* Our chief inquiry in the present place will 
therefore be how far Herodotus, or those from whom he 
derived his informiition, may be presumed to have had access 
to the monumental stores which existed in such abundance 
in Egypt, Babylon, and in various parts of the Persian empire, 
and from which, in two cases out of the three, authentic his- 
tories were actually composed more than a centmy later by 
natives of the countries in question.® 

Witli regard to Egypt, Herodotus has distinctly stated that 
his informants were the priests.® The sacerdotal body 
attached to the service of the temple of Phtha at Memphis 
furnished him with the bulk of his early Egj'ptian history; 
and he was further at the pains to test the accormts which he 
received from this quarter by seeking information on the 
same points from the priests of Amun at Thebes, and of Pia 
at Heliopolis. It may perhaps be questioned whether he 
obtained access to the ecclesiastics of the highest rank and 
greatest learning in Egypt, or only to certain subordinates and 
underlings ; but even in the latter case he would draw his 
narrative from persons to whom the monumental history of 
their country was open ; for this history was recorded without 
concealment upon the temples and other public edifices. 
What prevented his Egyptian history from having a greater 
character of authenticity was, not the ignorance, but the 
dishonesty of his informants, who pm’posely exaggerated the 
glories of them nation, and concealed its disgraces and defeats. 
It is perhaps on the whole more likely that he had his 


* The fragments of Xanthus Lydus 
prove the Lydian annals to have ran 
up into myth at a time not much pre- 
ceding Gyges. The Armenian his. 
tories of Closes of Chorene and others, 
are yet more completely fabulous. 


° By Manetho the Sebennyte, and 
Berosus the Babylonian, both contem- 
poraries of Alexander. 

' Herod, ii. 3, 99, 118, 136, 112, 
&c. 
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historical mformation from the highest than from any inferior 
quarter. His own rank and station, the circumstances under 
which he visited Egypt,’ his entire satisfaction with his in- 
formation,® and the harmony which he found in the accounts 
given him in remote places,® all seem to favour the supposi- 
tion that he obtained access to the chief persons in the 
Egyptian hierai’chy, who however took advantage of his sim- 
phcitj' and ignorance of the language, whether spoken or 
written,’ to impose upon him such a history of their country 
as they wished to pass cmTent among the Greeks. Accord- 
ingly they magnified their antiquity beyond even their own 
notions of it,® reading him long lists of monarchs w’hom they 
represented as consecutive, whereas they knew them to have 
been often contemporary. They concealed from him altogether 
the dark period in them history — ^the time of their oppression 
under the Hyksos, or shepherd-kings — of which he obtained 
but a single dim and indistinct glimpse,® not furnished him 


^ Supri, p. 13. 

® Herodotus calls his informants 
throughout the priests ” — not “ cer- 
tain priests.’’ It belongs to his sim- 
plicity to use no exaggeration in such 
a matter. Again, he goes to Hclio 
polis because the priests there were 
A lyvirrlcay AcyicfiraTot, and re- 
ceives infuimation from those whom 
he so characterises (ii. 3). 

^ See ii. 4. wSe tKeyov 6 ftoXo- 
yeovTcs trfplo'i. As this harmony was 
not the natmul agreement of truth, 
it could only bo tlio artificial agi'cc- 
ment of concerted falsehood. The 
priests of Memphis must have prepared 
their brethren of Thebes and Heliopolis 
for the inquiries of the cmious Greek, 
and have instimctcd them as to the 
answers which they should give. Such 
communications would most naturally 
take place between the leading mem- 
bers of the sacerdotal colleges. 

^ That Hcrodotns did not under- 
stand the wi’itten chai'actcr, is evident 
from his mentioning that the inscrip- 
tion on the pyramid of Chcoxjs was 
translated to him by his interpreter 
(ii. 125). His ignorance of the spoken 


language appears from his niistinns- 
lations of particular words, as of i’ir6- 
mis, which he renders “ gentleman ” 
(icaAbs KayaOiis), w'hereas it meant 
simply man ” or “ human being.” 

* See Herod, ii. 100 and 11-2, 113. 
By representing their priests as 
equally numerous with their kings, 
and declaring the priesthood to have 
descended in the direct line from 
father to son, the Memphite inform- 
ants of Herodotus gave him the iiotiou 
that a settled monarchy had endured 
in Egypt for above 11,000 years. 
Their own records, oven making no 
allowance for contemporary kings or 
dynasties, gave a total of little more 
than 5000 years ; and (accoi’ding to 
SjTicellus) Manetho, making some 
allowance on both scores, reduced the 
time between Monos and Herodotus 
to less than 3500 years. 

^ In the tradition, noticed in book 
ii. ch. 128, that the pyramids were 
the work of "the shepherd Philiti(»n" 
(see note ad loc.). This tradition, 
which conflicted with the account re- 
ceived from the priests, is ascribed by 
Herodotus to " the Egyptians.” 
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apparently by the priests, but by the memory of the people. 
They knowingly falsified their monuments by assigning a late 
date to the pyramid-kings,^ whom they disliked, by which 
they flattered themselves that they degraded them. They 
distorted the true narrative of Sennacherib’s miraculous 
discomfiture, and made it tend to the glorification of one of 
their own body.® They succeeded in concealing all other 
invasions of their territory by the kings of Assyria and 
Babylon, even when subsequent to the settlement of the 
Greeks in their country.® Again, they were willing, in order 
to flatter their Greek allies, to bend their history into accord- 
ance with the mythology of the Hellenic race, and submitted 
even to manufacture a monarch for the express purpose of 
accommodating their inquisitive friends.’ Thus in siiite of 
the abundance of monumental records from which the 
Egyptian informants of our author had it in their power to 
draw, his Egyptian history is full of error, because they in- 
tentionally garbled and falsified their own annals, while he, 
from his ignorance of their language, was unable to detect the 
impostm-e.® Still, where national vanity or other special 
causes did not interfere, the history will bo found to be faudy 
authentic. The kings themselves appear, with but one or 
two exceptions,® in the lists of Manetho, and upon the monu- 
ments; the chronological order of their reigns is preseiwed 
with a single dislocation;^ the periods of prosperity and 

^ Herod, ii. 124-0. The pneste sides Scnnaelicrib,attftetcd orreceived 
seem to hare placed the pyramid- tnbutc froui Egypt, as Sai*danapaliiB 
kings — who really intervened between I., Sargon, Esar-Haddon, and his son. 
Menes and Nitocris — as late as they ^ Proteus, a name which bears no 
could venture to do without incm’ring rcsemblaneo to any of those in 
a great risk of detection. As a re- Manctho’s lists. 

markable inscription of Asychis ® It may bo doubted whether even 
(Herod, ii. 136) made express mention the interpreters could read the hiero- 
of tho stone pyramids, it would have glyiihics. Most probably they only 
been rash to state that their builders understood the demotic character, 
lived later than that monarch. “ Proteus, Anysis, and Sethos are the 

' Sethos (Herod, ii. 141). only monarchs whose names cannot 

® As that of Nebuchadnezzar in tho be recognised among Manotho's kin^. 
reign of Apries (Joseph. Ant. Jud. x. One of those (Anysis) can bo otherwise 
10 ; Boros. Fr. 14 ; compare Jerem. identified. He is certainly Bocchoris. 
xlvi. 23-6; Bzek. xxix. 19; xxx. 2-4-6). ^ That of the pyramid-kings. See 

Several of the Assyrian monarchs, be- note'* above. 
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oppression are truly marked;® the great works are assigned 
for the most jiart to their real authors ; even the extravagance 
of the chronology is not without an historic basis, marking as 
it does the fact, confirmed hy Manetho, that the Egyptians 
could produce a catalogue of several hundred persons who 
had home the title of king in their country between Menes 
and the llamesside monarehs.® Hence, when the monuments 
are silent, and the statements of Herodotus are not incom- 
patible with those of Manetho, they possess considerable 
weight, and may faudy be accepted as having at least a 
basis of truth. They come from jiersons who had means of 
knovsing the real history of their country, and who did not 
falsify it Avantonly or unless to serve a purpose : they may 
tha-efore be taken to be correct in then- general outline except 
where they subserve national vanity or have otheiwise a 
suspicious appeai-ance. On these grounds the reign of Sethos 
in some part of Egypt, and the dodecarchy, for which Hero- 
dotus is the sole authority, may iierhaps be entitled to rank as 
historic facts, though uncontii'med by other writers.'* 

In Babylon Herodotus appesirs to have obtained some of his 
uiformation from the Chalda3ans attached to the temple of 
Belus,® who were persons to whom the real history of their 
native land must undoubtedly have been familiar. It is how- 
ever very doubtful whether he derived much of his information 


“ The glory of the Batnesside dynas- 
ties (19th and 20th of IVlauetho) is 
distinctly indicated by the expeditions 
of ISesosti'is and the wealth of lihaini>- 
sinitns. The sufferings at the time of 
the Exodus seem to bo mythically 
expressed by the blindness of Phero. 
Tile opprosaion endured under the 
pyiumid builders is undoubtedly^ afoot. 
The deeliue of the empire under the 
Tanitc kings is marked by tlie general 
poverty in the reign of Asychia. 

^ ^lanctiio has between four and five 
hundred kings during this inten^al. 
"With a deduction on account of two 
peculiarly suspioioua cases (Dyn* 7. 
70 kings, in 70 days; and Dyn. 17. 


•13 kings, shepherds, and 43 kings, 
Thebans), the number remaining is 
354, a near a 2 >proaeh to the 330 of 
Ucrodotus. 

* Since the first edition of this woik 
was published, a discovery has been 
made, confirming very remarkably one 
of these Horodotcau statements. The 
annals of Esar.llodduu’s son and suc- 
cessor show that Egypt was actually 
split up in his time into as many as 
itvent)j kingdoms. lIorodottiB is thus 
shown to be quite right as to his 
general fact, and only iucorreot as to 
the exact number. 

® Sec llorod. i. 181, sub fin. and 183. 
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from this quarter.® His Babylonian history may be said to 
he correct in outline,'^ and tolerably exact in certain important 
particulars.® Still it contains some most remarkable mis- 
takes,® which seem to show either that the persons from whom 
he derived his materials were not weU versed in their coimtry’s 
annals, or that he misunderstood then- communications. The 
mistakes in question, it is worthy of special remai'k, nnlilrfi 
those which disfigure his Egy2Jtian history, occm* in the most 
recent portion of the narrative, where conscious falsification 
would have been most easy of detection, and therefore least 
likely to have been adventui-ed on. It seems jirobable that 
Herodotus paid but a single hasty visit to the Mesopotamian 
capital, and when there he may have found a difficulty in 
obtaining a qualified interpreter.^ He woiild also, as a 
Greek, be destitute of any particular claim on the attention 


® The only information expressly as- 
cribed to the Gbalduoans consists of 
details respecting the temple of Belns. 
Hei’odotns does not say whence ho 
derived his historical materials. 

^ Carrying back Babylonian history 
for somo seven hundred years, lie 
noticed, in the first place, two periods ; 
one — tho fii'st- during which it was 
under Assyria, yet had sovereigns of 
its own, like Sciiiiramis (i. 181); tho 
other, during which it tvas indeiiend- 
ent (i. 10(i, 178). The period of in- 
dependence he knew to bo little more 
than two generations (compare i. 74 
and 188) ; — chat of subjection ho was 
nn'u.ro exceeded six centuries. This 
latter he also divided (as Berosus 
does) into two portions, a longer, and 
a shorter one ; while Assyria was a 
great empire, and while she was only 
a powerful kingdom. This division 
appears to coiTespond to the Upper 
and Lower Assyrian dynasties of Bo- 
rosus. 

8 As in the duration of the first As- 
syrian dynasty — where his 520 yeai*8 
(]. 95) manifestly represent the (mom 
'exact) 52G years of Berosus (ap. Eusob. 
Chron. Can. pars I. cap. iv.) ; hi tho 
coiiimenccment of the independence 

on the destmefcion of Ninevoh (i. 178); 


in the name of the last king (Lnby- 
netns:=Kabunahit), and tho circum- 
stances of the capture of Babylon (i. 
191) j in tlio time of Semfmmis (i.l84), 
&c. 

** Particularly tho following: — 1 , That 
Labynctus was tlio son of 

a foimer king, and of a tpieon (Xito- 
erffi) } 2. That ho inmiodiatcly sue- 
cce<lcd the latter ; 3. That the Baby- 
Ionian monarch, contemporary with 
Cyaxare.s, was also ii.'uned Labynctus j 
4. That he was the father of the last 
kingj and 5. Tliat queens ever ruled 
at Babylon in tlioir own lunnc. 

^ Tlio Greek refugees in Persia 
would study Persian, the official lan- 
guage, rather than any other. The 
Clialdmans on the other liand would 
speak the Semitic dialect of the in- 
scriptions, and understand the ancient 
Scythic language of tJinir coiinliy, but 
would have little knowledge of Persian. 
TTie communications between Hero- 
dotus and the Chaldman priests would 
be much like those which take place 
now-a-clays between inquisitive Euro- 
]>ean travellers and grave Pekin Man- 
darins, through the intervention of 
some foreign settlor at Canton, who 
has picked up a slight smattering of 
the local colloquial dialect. 
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of the BabyloDian savans, and he would therefore naturally he 
left to pick up the bulk of his information from those who made 
a living by showing the town and its remarkable buildings to 
strangers. The quality of the historical information possessed 
by such informants may be judged by the reader’s experience 
of this class of persons at the present day. Herodotus no 
doubt endeavoured to penetrate into a more learned circle, 
but the Babylonians of the time would have been destitute of 
any of those motives, whether of gratitude or of self-interest, 
which induced the Egyptian priests to lay aside their leserve, 
and consent to gi'atify the emiositj' of their Greek auxiliaries. 
It must be confessed at any rate, that in the Babylonian 
history of our author we find but few traces of that exact and 
extensive knowledge of their past condition which the Chal- 
dsean priest-caste certainly possessed, and which enabled 
Berosus, more than a centmry later, to produce a narrative, 
extending over a space of above fifteen hundred years, which 
has been lately confirmed in numerous instances by contem- 
porary documents, and which appears to have been most 
completely authentic. 

The Persian informants of Herodotus seem to have consisted 
of the soldiers and officials of various ranks, with whom he 
necessarily came in contact at Sardis and other places, where 
strong bodies of the dominant people were maintained con- 
stantly. He was born and bred up a Persian subject; and 
though in his own city Persians might be rare visitants, every- 
where beyond the limi ts of the Grecian states they formed the 
official class, and in the great towns they were even a con- 
siderable section of the poijulation.® This would be the case 
not only in Asia Minor, but stiU more in Babylon and Susa, 
where the court passed the greater portion of the year — both 
which cities Herodotus seems to have visited.® Thei’e is no 


® See Herod, v. 100-1 ; vi. 4 and 20. 

® The visit of Herodotus to Babylon, 
although doubted by some, is (I tliink) 
certain, nut merely from the minute- 
ness of his descriptions (i. 178-1S3), 


but from several little touches ; e. g. 
1. The expression in oh. 183, “ as the 
Chaldecans said" (as fhtyay ol 
XaXSaToi), which can only mean “as 
they told mo w/ien I was there.” 2. 
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reason to believe that he ever set foot in Persia Proper, or 
was in a country where the Arian element preponderated. 
Hence his mistakes with regard to the Persian religion,* which 
he confounded with the Scythic worship of Susiana, Armenia, 
and Cappadocia. StiU he would enjoy abundant opportunities 
of making himseK acquainted with the views entertained on 
the subject of their previous history by the Persians themselves 
— from his ready access to them in his earlier years, from the 
number of Greeks who understood their language, and, above 
all, from the existence of native historians to whose works he 
had access.® The Persians, from the date of then- conquest of 
the Medes, possessed (as has been aheady shown®) a variety 
of authentic documents, increasing in number and copiousness 
vuth the descent to more recent times, and capable of serving 
as a solid basis for history. Moreover, their enthe annals at 
the time when Herodotus wrote were comprised within a space 
of little more than a century — about the same distance which 
separates the Englishman of the present day fi-om the re- 
hellion of 1745 — a period for which even oral tradition is a 
tolerably safe guide. We might have expected under these 
circumstances a more purely historic narrative of the events 
in question, and a greater correctness, if not a greater ampli- 
tude of detail,^ than the work of Herodotus is found in fact to 


The remark in the same chapter with 
regard to the colossal statue of Bel, 
made of solid gold (comp. Dan. iii. 1), 
which once stood in the sacred en- 
closure of the great temple of Belus — 
“I did not see it” {iyio /aev p-iv oOk 
eTSov), which has no force nor fitness 
except in contrast to the other things 
pi’evionsly described, which he mnst 
mean to say that he did see ; and 3. 
The statement in ch. 193, that he re- 
frained from mentioning the size of 
tlie millet and sesame plants, becanse 
he knew that those who luid not visited 
the country wonld not believe what ho 
had previonsly related of the prodnce. 
The visit to Snsa rests mainly on vi. 
119 : it receives, however, some oon- 
fiimation from the account of the royal 
load aa far as that capital in v. 52* 


* See the essay “ On tho Boligion of 
the Ancient Persians.’* 

® See especially hook i. ch. 1 ; and 
compare i. 95, and 214 sub fin. See 
also p. 49 of this chapter. 

® Supra, p. 55. 

^ The early history of Cyrus in Hero- 
dotus is purely romance — his treat- 
ment of Crcesns, aud the manner of 
bis own death, seem to bo fabuloas 
in the history of Cambysea and of the 
pscudo-Smei’dis are sevciul important 
errors ; — tho debate among the con- 
spirators as to the best form of govern- 
ment, and tho story of OSbares, are 
most certainly fictions ; so probably 
arc tho stories of Sylosoii and Zopyms ; 
^tho circumstances of the expedition 
of Darius against Scythia arc probably 
exaggerated. It la not till tho time of 
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supply. The deficiency is traceable to two causes. Among 
the Persians, then as now, the critical judgment was far less 
developed than the imagination; and their historians, or 
rather chroniclers {Xoywi), deUghted to diversify with aU 
manner of romantic cn-cumstances the history of their earlier 
kings. This was especially the case with Cyrus, the hero- 
founder of the empire, whose adventnres were narrated with 
vast exaggeration and immense variety.® Herodotus too was 
by natiu’al temperament inclined to look with favour on the 
poetical and the marveUous, and where he had to choose 
between a number of conflicting stories would be disposed to 
reject the prosaic and commonplace for the romantic and 
extraordinary. Thus he may often have accepted an account 
which to moderns seems palpably untrue when the authentic 
version of the story came actually under his cognisance. In 
other cases he may have pieced together the sober relations of 
writers who drew from the monuments, and the lively inven- 
tions of romancers, not perceiving the superiority of tho 
former.® Thus his narrative, where it can be compared with 
the Persian monumental records, pi’esents tho curious con- 
trast of minute and exact agreement in some parts with broad 
and striking diversity in others — ^the diversity being chiefly in 
those points where there is the most of graphic colouring and 
highly-wrought description — the agreement being in names, 
dates, and the general outline of the results attained as dis- 
tinguished from the mode in which they were accompHshed.^ 


tho Ionian revolt that tho Persian 
history becomes fully trustwortliy. 
Among the omissions which most siir> 
prise as are those of tho Sacan and 
Baoti'ian wars of Cyrus, tho reduction 
of Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Cilicia by 
Cambyscs ; the revolt of the Modes 
from Darius; and his conquest of a 
part of India. 

® As Herodotus himself indicates. 
See i. 95 and 211. 

® Hence arise contradictions, as that 
in the Scythian war of Darius, where 
the time daring which tho Persians 
are actually in the countryj and the 


time which such a march as that as- 
signed them mu.st have occupied, are 
widely at variance. See note to book 
iv. ch. 133. 

^ Tho period of Persian history for 
which alone this comparison is at pre- 
sent possible, is that intervening be- 
tween the death of Suierdis and tho 
(second) recovery of Babylon by 
Darius, whore tho Bohistun inscrip- 
tion furnishes a running comment 
upon tho third book of Herodotus. 
Here tho name of Smerdis, his secret 
execution by his brother, the expe- 
dition into ^gypt, the bnrsting out of 
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Unfortunately a direct comparison of this kind can hut rarely 
be made, owing to the scantiness of the Persian records at 
present discovered ; but we ai'e justified in assuming from the 
coincidences actually observable, that at least some of his 
authorities drew their histories from the monuments'; and it 
even seems as if Herodotus had himself had access to certain 
of the most important of those documents which were pre- 
served in the archives of the empii'e. It is not altogether 
easy to understand how this could have been brought about, 
but perhaps it is possible that either at Babylon or at Susa 
he may have obtained Greek toauscripts of the records in 
question, or copies may have existed in the satrapial treasury 
of Sardis, in which case his acquaintance with them would 
cease to be surprising. The instances to which reference is 
especially intended are the account of the satrapies of Darius 
and the revenue drawm from them in the thii'd book, and the 
catalogue of the army of Xerxes in the seventh. These are 


the Magian revolution while he ^>118 
there, the death of Cauibysos on hear- 
' injy of the revolt, tlio quiet enjoyment 
of the ciowu for a while by the Vsendo- 
Smerdis, his poraouation of tho sou of 
Cvi'ua, tho sudden arrival of Darins, 
his jsiiJ companious, their naiiios with 
one cxccptiun, the violent death of the 
pi*cten.der, tlio period of trouble* which 
followed, the revolt and reduction of 
Babylon witliiii a lew years, aro all 
correctly stated by our author, whose 
principal misHtntcmoiita are tho fol- 
lowing;: — 1. Tho execution of Sinciflis 
(Bardina) a/ter tho conjmcnccincnfc of 
the Epryptiau expedition, which he 
connects with the story of his drawing 
the Ethiopian bow (rierotl. iii. 30) ; 
2. The attack of tho couspixTitors upon 
tho Magi iii the palace at Sana, and the 
struggle there (cha. 76-9) ; 3. Tiie de- 
bate on the foriu of government, and 
the question who should be king (chs. 
80-7) ; *1'. The ^fedian cliaracter of tho 
revolution j and 5. The whole story of 
the mode in wliich Babylon was re- 
covered. ITe also mistake.s the real 
naino of the Magus, which he supposes 
to have been ^lucrdia. The full value 
and extent of our aathor's ooirectuesB 
VOL. I. 


nro best estimated by contrast with 
the m*itcr who, Imving had every 
opportunity of gaining exact infoi'ma- 
tion, professed to correct the errox’s of 
one whom lie did nob ecrn 2 >le to call 
“a lying cln'oniclor ” (ap. Phot. Bibl, 
Cod. LXXll. ad init.), Ctesiaa names 
the brother of Cainbj ses, Tnnyoxarces ; 
docs not allow tliac Cambysea wont 
into Egyjit } makes Iiini die at Babylon 
of an accidental hurt which he had 
given himself ; jdaces tho Magian re- 
volution a/ier his death ; oorrnpt.s the 
names of two out of tlie six conspi- 
rators, and entirely changes the names 
of the other four ; follows Horodotus 
in his account of the death of tlio 
Magus and of the mode in whioh 
Darins became king; giv'cs the namo 
of the Magas as Spliendadates ; and 
regtirds the wliole struggle as one 
purely personal. On one point only 
docs Ctosias improve upon his pre- 
dcccssoi’ — in denying that the Zopyrus 
story belongs to the capture of Babylon 
by Darius. Even here, however, it 
may be doubted whetlier, in referring 
it to the capture by Xerxes, he does 
not replace one fable by another. 

P 
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exactly Buch documents as the royal archives would contain ; 
and they have a character of minuteness and completeness 
which makes it evident that they are not the mere result of 
such desultory inquiries as Herodotus might have been able to 
make in the different countries where ho travelled. If then 
these are actual Persian documents,® we may conclude that 
the Persian history of Herodotus, at least from the accession 
of Darius, is based in the main upon authentic national 
records; and this conclusion is borne out as well by the 
general probability of the narrative as by its agreement in 
certain minute points with monumental and other evidence.® 

It results from this entire review that in aU the countries 
with which the history of Herodotus was at all vitally con- 
cerned there existed monumental records, accessible to himself 
or his informants, of an authentic and trustworthy character.'* 
These were of coiu'se loss jilentiful for the earlier times, and in 
Greece especially such records were but scanty ; enough how- 
ever existed everjTviicre to serve as a considerable check upon 
the wanderings of mere oral tradition, and prevent it for the 
most part from straying very far from the truth. These 
documents were in the case of foreign countries sealed books 
to Herodotus, who had no power of reading any language but 
his own ; ® his informants, however, were acquainted with 


3 Seo Heeren’fl As. Nat. vol. i. pp. 97 
and 411. E. T. 

® The length of the reign of Cam- 
bvses is confiimcd by tlie Canon of 
Ptolemy — the fact that Darius became 
king in his father's lifotiinc (hi. 72), 
by the Behistun inscription — ^thc re- 
volt of the Medes from Darius (i, 130), 
by the same document — tlic conquest 
of India in the reign of Darius, by a 
comparison of the list of provinces in 
the inscriptions of Behistun and Per- 
aepolis — the Scythian expedition by 
the tomb-inscription at Nakhsh-i- 
Bnstam — the length of Darius’s reign 
by the Canon, and by Hauctho. It is 
■worthy of notice that Ctcslas misstates 
the length both of this and the pre- 
ceding reign, assigning to CainbyHes 
18 years, and to Darius 31 (l*ersic. 


Exc. §§12 and 19). The order of the 
chief events in the reign of Darius is 
confirmed by a comparison of the three 
inscriptions above mentioned, of which 
the Behistun is clearly the earliest, 
and the toinb-inscripfion the latest. 

** If any exceptions need to be made, 
they would bo those of Lydia and 
Media. The Modes had no history — 
probably nn letters — x^^ior to Cyaxarcs, 
who led them into Media Magna from 
beyond the Casx^ian. The Lydian tra- 
ditions ran up into myth shortly be- 
fore the time of Gyges. 

® There is nn apijcarance of linguistic 
knowledge in Herodotus, which may 
see»n to militate against this view. 
Ho frcqiientl}'^ introduces and explains 
foreign words (i. 110^192; ii. 2, 30, 
4-6, G9, 77, 81, 94, 143 j iv. 27, 59, 110, 
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them, and thus a great portion of their contents found its way 
into Mb pages. Occasionally he was able to obtain an entire 
state-paper, and to transfer it bodily into his work ; but more 
commonly he drew his information from men, thus dermng 
Ms knowledge of the more ancient times at second-hand. 
Conscious of Ms absolute dependence in such cases on the 
truthfulness of his authorities, he endeavom-ed everywhere to 
derive his information from those best skilled in the history 
of theii' native land ; ® but hero he was met by many difficulties 
— some received his advances coldly, others wilfully misled 
him — a few made him welcome to their stores, but in those 
stores the historical and the romantic were so blended 
together, that it was beyond Ms power to disentangle them. 
The consequence is that in the portion of his history which 
has reference to foreign coimtries and to more ancient times, 
the most valuable truths and the merest fables he often side 
by side. He is at the mercy of Ms informants, and is com- 
pelled to repeat their statements, even where he does not 
beheve them. In Greece itself, and in other countries as he 
comes nearer to his own time, his information is better and 
more abundant ; he is able to sift and compare statements, to 
balance the w'eight of evidence, and to arrive at conclusions 
which are probably in the main correct. The events related 
in his last five books were but httle removed from his own 
day, and with regard to these he has almost the authority of 
a contemporary historian ; for his informants must have been 
chiefly "persons engaged in the transactions. His own father 
w'ould most likely have ■witnessed and may have taken part in 
the Ionian insurrection, which preceded the birth of Herodotus 
by less than fifteen years. The subsequent events must have 
been familiar to all the elder men of his acquaintance, 
Marathon being no further removed from him than Waterloo 

153, 192 ; vi. 98, 119 ; viii. 83, 98 ; is. planations oi-e often so bail as to show 
110), and readily pronoimees on siini- his eomplete ignorance rather than his 
Inrity or identity of language (i, 57, knowledge of the tongues in riuestion. 
172; ii. 105; iv.'ll7,&c.). Butintho (See notes on Pnomis, n. 1 13 ; .and on 
latter case he sefims to have trusted the names of the Persian kings, vi. 98.) 
to Ilia ear, and in the former liia ex- *’ Cf. i. 1, 95, 181-3 j ii. 3, ifcc. 
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from ourselves, and Salainis being as near as Navarino. He 
■would find then in the memory of Iwing men abundant 
materials for an authentic account of those matters on which 
it was his. special object to 'write ; and if a want of trustworthy 
soiu’ces from which to draw is to be brought forward as 
detracting from the value of his work, it must at any rate be 
conceded that the objection lies, not against the main narra- 
tive, but against the introductory portion, and even there 
rather against the episodes wherein he ventm'es to trace the 
ancient history of some of the chief countries brought into 
contact with Persia, than against the thread of narration by 
which these ambitious* effoi'ts are connected ■with the rest of 
the treatise. The episodes themselves must be judged separ- 
ately, each on its own. merits. The traditions of the Scjdhs, 
of the Medes before Cyaxares, of Lydia before Gyges, and of 
aU countries without a literatm-e, must be received with the 
greatest caution, and regarded as ha'vtng the least possible 
weight. But the accounts of Egypt, Assyiia, Babylon, Persia, 
and the various states of Greece, ha'ving been derived in part 
fr’om monuments and otherwise from those who possessed 
access to monuments, deserve throughout attentive consider- 
ation. They may from various causes often be incorrect in 
particulars ; but they may be expected to be true in outline ; 
and in their details they may not unfrequently embody the 
contents of authentic documents existing at the time when 
Herodotus wrote, but now frrecoverably lost to us. Critical 
judgment must separate in them the probable from the im- 
probable : but whatever comes under the former head, and is 
not contradicted by better authority, may well be received as 
historical, at least until fresh discoveries shall at once dis- 
prove thefr truth, and supj)Iy us with more authentic details 
to substitute in their place. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ON THE MERITS AND DEFECTS OF HERODOTUS AS 
AN HISTORIAN. 

Merits of Herodotus as on historian : 1. Diligence. 2. Honesty — Failure of all 
attacks on his veracity. 3. Impartiality — Charges of prejudice — Hemark- 
able instancos of candour. 4. Political dispassionateness. 5. Freedom 

fram national vanity. Defects as an historian : 1. Credulity — Belief in 

omens, oracles, dreams, &o. — ^Theory of Divine Kemesis — Marvels in 
Hature. 2. Spirit of exaggeration — ^Anecdotes. 3. Want of acemney — 
Discrepancies — Hepetitions — Loose chronology, &c. 4. Want of historical 
insight — Confusion of occasions with causes — Defective geography — 

Absurd meteorology — Mj'thology — Philology. Merits as a writer; 1. 

Hnity — Scope of the work. 2. Clever management of the episodes — 
Question of their relevancy. 3. Skill in charaoter-dmwing — The Persians 
— The Spai'tans — the Athenians — Persian and Spartan kings : Tliemis- 
tooles — Aristides — Greek Tyi'ants : Creesus — Amasis — Kitocris — Tomyris, 
&o. 4. Dramatic power. 6. Pathos. 6. Humour. 7. Variety. 8. Pictorial 
descrijition 9. Simplicity. 10. Beauty of stylo. Conclusion. 

In forming om’ estimate of an historical writer two things 
have to he considered — ^the value of his work as an authentic 
exposition of the facts with which he deals, and its character 
as a composition. On the former head some remarks have 
been aheady made while we have been treating of the sources 
from which the history of Herodotus seems to have been 
derived ; but a more prolonged and detailed consideration of 
it will be now entered on, with special reference to the quali- 
fications of the vuiter, which have been very variously 
estimated by different critics. It is plain that however ex- 
cellent the som'ces from which Herodotus had it in his power 
to di’aw, the character of his history for authenticity, and so 
its real value, will depend mainly on his possession or non- 
possession of certain attributes which alone entitle an his- 
torian to be listened to as an authority. 

The primary requisites for an historian — given the posses- 
sion of ordinary capacity — are honesty and dihgence. The 
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latter of these two qualities no one has ever denied to our 
author. Perhaps, however, scarcely sufficient credit has been 
allowed him for that ardent love of knowledge, that unwearied 
spirit of research, which led him in disturbed and perilous 
times to undertake at his own cost a series of jornmeys over 
almost all parts of the known w'orld^ — the aggregate of which 
cannot have amounted to less than from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand miles — for the sole purpose of deriving, as far as possible, 
from the fountain-head, that information concerning men and 
places which he w’as bent on imtting before his readers. 
TraveUing in the age of Herodotus had not ceased to be that 
laborious task which had exalted in primitive times the 
“ much-traveUed man” into a hero.® The famous boast of 
Democritus ® has a moral as well as an intellectual bearing, 
and is a claim upon the respect no less than upon the atten- 
tion of his countrymen. At the period of which we are 
speaking no one journeyed for pleasure ; and it requhed either 
lust of gain or the strongest thmst for knowledge to induce 
persons to expose themselves to the toils, hardships, and 
dangers which were then attendant upon locomotion, par- 
ticularly in strange countries. We may regret that the 
journeys of Herodotus were sometimes undertaken for objects 
which do not seem to us commensurate w'ith the time and 
labour which they must have cost,^ and that in other 
instances, where the object was a worthy one, they w^ere 
baulked of the fruit which he might fairly have expected them 
to bear ; ® but it would be unjust to withhold from him the 
meed of our aj)proval for the activity and zeal w'hich could 
take him fi-om Egypt to Tyre, and from Tyre to Thasos, to 
clear up a point of antiquarianism of no importance to his 
general history; and which, again, could carry him from 

^ Vide snpril, pp. 9-11, avBp^wv yijv vXttffTTjjf iireKXajniffdfiiiVf 

' See the opening o{ the Odyssey ; iuropeW tb n^iKurra ■ kbI of pas Kol y4as 
and compare Herat. Ep. I. ii. 19-22 ; irAeliTTBs eJSov ■ k.t.A. 

A. P. 141. See also Virg. -ffln. i. 7. * See book ii. oh. 44. 

’ Ap. Clem. Alezandr. (Strom. L ^ Ibid. ch. 3, 

p. 357.) ’E^ei) Se rwy icbt* ifiavrhy 
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Mempliis to Heliopolis, and then up the Nile, nine days’ 
journey, to Thebes, for the mere pmrpose of testing the 
veracity of his Memphitic informants. We must also admire 
that indefatigable inquisitiveness — not perhajis very agreeable 
to those who were its objects — ^which was constantly drawing 
from all persons with whom he came into contact whatever 
information they possessed concerning the history or pecu- 
liarities of their native land or the countries where they had 
travelled.® The painstalung laboriousness with which his 
materials were ooUectod is marked by that term whereby he 
designated its results, viz. ’Wopiij — which is not reaUy equi- 
valent toom- “histoiy,” but signifies “investigation” or “re- 
search,” and so properly characterises a narrative of which 
diligent inquiiy has formed the basis. 

The honesty of Herodotus has not passed unchallenged. 
Several ancient writers,^ among them two of considerable 
repute, Ctesias the court-physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
and Plutarch, or rather an author who has made free with his 
name, have impeached the truthfulness of the historian, and 


® Herodotus enumerates among his 
informants, besides Persians, 
tiaus, and Chaldmans, the Scythians 
(iv. 5, 21), the Pontine Greeks (iv. 8, 
18, 24, &c.), the Taiud (iv. 103), the 
Colchians (ii. 101), the Bitfiyiiians 
(vii. 75), the Thracians (v. 10), tlio 
Lydians (iv. 45), the Carians (i. 171), 
the Caunians (i. 172), the CVpnans 
(i. 105 ; vii. 90, &c,), the Phmniciaiis 
(i. 5), the Tyrian priests (il. Jl), Uio 
Modes (vii. 62), the Ambiaas (iii. 
108), the Ammonians (iii. 26), the 
Cjn'enaeans (iv. 154), the Carthagin- 
ians *(iv. 43), the Syracusans (vii. 
167), and other Siciliots (vii, 1G5), the 
Crotoniats (v. 44), the Sybarites 

(ibid.), the piiestesscs at Dodona (ii. 
53), the Corinthians (i. 23), the Lace- 
dxmonians (i. 70, &c.), the Argivos 
(v. 87), the Eginetans (v. 86), the 
Athenians (v. 63, &o.), the Gophy- 
rmans (v. 57), the Thessalians (vii. * 
129), the IVIacedonians (viii. 138), the 
Hollespontine Greeks (iv. 95), the 


Lesbians (i. 23), the Samians (i. 70), 
the Delians (vi. 98), the lonians (ii. 
15), the Cretans (i. 171), the Thermans 
(iv. 150), &c. &c. 

" ^lanotho, the Egyptian historian, 
i.«t said to Iiave wTitton a book against 
Kcrodotns (Ktym. Magn. s. v. Aeovro- 
Kiffios), Another was composed by 
Tfarpocraf ion, * On the False State- 
ments uiado by Herodotus in his His- 
tory * (n€pl TOW KaT6il/€v<r0ai ri/y 
*Hfjo$<frov ifrropiav* See Suidas ad 
voc. * hpTroKpvriw.) Josephus (contr. 
Ax>. i. 3) asserts that aXl Greek 
nnitci'S admitted Heradotus to be 
generally untruthful {iv toZs irAeiffrois 
^ev5(ijuevo»'). Laertius notes certain 
talcs which wez*e taxed with falsity 
(Proem. § 9). Theopompus (Pr. 
29), Strabo (xi. 710, 771, &c.), 
Lucian (Ver. Hist. ii. 42), Cicero (De 
Leg. i. 1 ; De Div. ii. 56), and others 
speak disparagingly of his veracity. 
Their remarks apply chiefly to his 
marvellous stories. 
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maintained that his narrative is entitled to little credit. 
Ctesias seems to have introduced his o-wn work to the favour- 
able notice of his countrymen by a formal attack on the 
veracity of his great predecessor,® upon the ruins of whose 
reputation he hoped to establish his own. He designed his 
history to supersede that of Herodotus ; and feeling it in vain 
to endeavom- to cope with him in the charms of composition, 
he set himself to invalidate" his authority, presuming upon his 
own claims to attention as a resident for seventeen years at 
the court of the great king.® Professing to draw his relation 
of Oriental affaks fiom a laborious examination of the Persian 
archives,^ he proceeded to contradict, wherever he could do so 
without fear of detection, the assertions of his rival ; ® and he 
thus acquired to himself a degi-ee of fame and of consideration 
to which his literary merits would certainly never have 
entitled him, and which the eom-se of detraction he pm-sued 
could alone have enabled him to gain. By the most unblush- 
ing effrontery he succeeded in palming off his narrative upon 
the ancient -world as the true and genuine account of the 


® The words of Pbotius concerning 
Ctesias (Bibliothec. Cod. lxxu.) are ; 

4v airafTiif 'HpoS&rfft 

iffTopSiVf oAAa Ka\ tl/evCTijy avrby airo- 
KaAay 4y iroWoty. 

® Diod. Sic. ii. 32. For the fact of 
the residence of Ctesias in Persia, seo 
Xen. An. i. viii. § 26 - 7 ; Strab. xiv, 
p. 938 ; '■J’zetz. Chil. i. i. 85. 

^ Diod, 8ic. 1. 8. c. oSroi oSv ^ciy 
4 fc T Si y ^o.(s i'KiKwv bL<l>6fpS>yf iy 
ats 01 Tlepcai ras Tro^atas Kara 

Tiya vS^Qv ilj(pv cwnray^lyfiij iroXv- 
vpayfioyrja'OLi ra Kaff iKturra Kal 
ffvyra^dfi^yoy t^i' lo'Topio.v Tovs 

EAAt/j/qs 4^€y€yK€iy, 

‘ The moat important points on 
which the two T.N'ritcrs differed were, 
1. The date of the fii'st cstablishniout 
of a great Assyrian empire at Xincveii, 
which Ctesias placed almost a tliou- 
sand years bcfoi'o Herodotus ; 2. tlio 
duration of the empire — according to 
Ctesias, 1306 years, according to 
Herodotus, 520; 3. the date of the 


Median conquest of Assyria, whicli 
Ctesias made about B.c. 876, Hero- 
dotus about d.o. 600 ; and, •!•. the 
dm’atioii of the Median kingdom — 
above 300 years in tlie fomior, 150 ia 
the latter writer. Minor points of 
difference arc, the naines and number 
of the Median kings, the relationship 
of Cyrus to Astyages, the mode in 
which Sardis was taken, the eueniy 
against whom Cyrus made his la.*-b 
expedition, the uaiiics of the brother 
of Cambyses and of the Magus, tlio 
circuinstancQS of tlio invasion of 
Kgypt, the manner of the dcaM^i of 
Cambyses and the length of his reign, 
the names of the six conspirators, tlio 
length of the reign of Darius, the time 
when Babylon was recovered by the 
stititagem ascribed to Zopyinis, the 
number of the army and fleet of 
Xerxes, the order of the great events 
in the Persian War, the time and place 
of the death of Mardonins, the num- 
bers of the Ori'cek fleet at Salamis, &c* 
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transactions, and bis authority was commonly followed in 
preference to that of Herodotus, at least upon all points of 
purely Oriental history.® There were not wanting indeed in 
ancient times some more critical spirits, e.g. Aristotle* and 
the true Plutarch,® who refused to accept as indisputable the 
statements of the Cnidian physician, and retorted upon him 
the charge of untruthfulness which he had preferred against 
our author. It was difficult, however, to convict him of 
systematic falsehood until Oriental materials of an authentic 
character were obtained by which to test the conflicting 
accoimts of the two uriters. A comparison with the Jewish 
scriptures, and with the native history of Berosus, first 
raised a general suspicion of the bad faith of Ctesias,® whose 
credit few moderns have been bold enough to maintain against 

^ The historical work of Ctesias from Cephalion (i, 17) { in Abydenua 
Booms to have boon at oiico received to a certain extent (Fr, 11) $ in 
by his countiymon as autlioritatire Athenffins, Tzotzos, and others, 
concerning the East. Even Ai’istotlOt ** The monstrous fables of the 
who rejected the fables of the ludica, Indica were wliat chiefly moved the 
appears to have given a certain, indignation of Aristotle. (See Gon. 
atiionut of credit to the Assyiian Anim. ii. 2 j Hist. Aniiu. ii. iii. § 10 ; 
history. (Polit. v. 8 ; Etli. Kio. i, 5.) iii. sub fin. ; Tin. x.xvii. § 3.) But 
His disciple, Cloarchas, followed in having learnt from the uiitrustwortliy 
the same track (Fr. 5), as did Huris chaiuctcr of tho writor, ho docs not 
of Samos, a coiitomporary (Fr. 1-1). accept as autlioritativo his historical 
Polybius (b.c. 160) appears to have namitions. See I'ol. v. 8, where, 
adopted from Cte-sias tho wliolc out- speaking of the account which Ctesias 
line of his Oriental niuTativo (Fr. 9 ; gave of tho ett’ominato Sai’duuapalus, 
comimre viii. xii. § 3, and xxxvii. ii, Ai-istotle adds, u a\'nOi} raura oi 
§ 6), as did JEmilius Sura, Trogus p.v6o\o70 vi'Tes Myoumi/. 
Pompeius, and the Augustan writers ® See Plutarch (Vit. Artaxerx. c. 13, 
generally. (See Diodorus Siculus, ct alibi). And compare Lucian, Be 
book ii. ; Nio. Bamasc. Fi*s. 7-10 ; Conscribcuda Uistoria (ii. 4-2 ; vol. iy. 
Strabo, xvi. pp. 1046-7.) Velleius p. 202), and Ax'rian (Exp. Alex. 4). 

Paterculus (i. 6) followed Sura, and ® It is BUiprising that tlic ancient 
Justin (i. 1.3)Trogns Pompeius ; while Christian chronologers did not at once 
Castor*(ap. Euseb.), Ccplialiou (Fr. 1), perceive how incompatible the scheme 
and Clemens of Alexandria (vol. i. p. of Ctesias is with boripturc. io a 
379), drew direct from Ctesias him- man they adopt it, and then expend a 
self. Eusebius iinfoi'tunatoly adopted vast amount of ingenuity in the vain 
the views of Ctesias from Diodoms, endeavour to reconcile what^ is irre- 
Castor, and Cephalion, whence they concileable. (See Clinton’s F. H. vol. 
passed to the whole scries of ecclc- iL p. 373.) Scaliger was the 
Biasticnl writers, as Augustine, Suliii- attack his credibility. (Be Lmcnd. 
ciu8 Severus, Agatliias, Eustathius, Tomp, Not. ad Fragm, subj. pp. 
Synccllus, &c. They are also found in 39'43,) 

Hoses of Choreue, who took thmu 
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tlie contmually increasing evidence of his dishonesty.'^ At 
last the coiip cle grace has been given to his small remaining 
reputation by the recent Cuneiform discoveries, which con- 
vict him of having striven to rise into notice by a system of 
“enormous lying” whereto the history of literatm-e scarcely 
presents a pai'aUel.® 

The reputation of Herodotus has on the whole suffered but 
little. from the attacks of the Pseudo-Plutarch. The unfair- 
ness and prejudice of that writer is so manifest that perhaps 
he has rather done our author a seiwdce than an injm’y, by 
showing how few real errors could bo detected in his narrative 
even by the most Ij'ux-eyed criticism. His charge of “ma- 
lignity ” has rebounded on himself ; and he has come to bo 
regarded generally as a mere retailer of absurd calumnies 
which the plain dealing of Herodotus had caused to bo 
cu-culated against him.® In no instance can he be said to 

^ Freret is almost the only moflcni Greeks. The momiincnts convict liim 

of real lonniing who has voiitui*ed to of direct falsehood in nnmerons iti- 

uphold tho iiarauiount authority of stances, as in the name of the brother 

Ctesias (^lomoircs do rAcademie dcs of Cambyses, the circumstances of 

Inscriptions, vol. t. pp, 3ol-6). BUhr the 3Hagian revolution, the names of tho 

(Prolegomon. ad Ctes. § 8, pp. 2 J- six conspirators, the jdaco and manner 

60) attempts but a partial defence, of Canibyses’ death, the early snpro- 

abating greatly from the pretensions macy of Assyria, the time at -which 

absurdly preferred by H. Stephanus. Media rose into importance, &c. &c. 

(See the ‘ Disquisitio Historica do Authentic documents, like the Canon 

Ctesia’ in this -imtcr’s edition of of Ftoleiny and the dynastic tables of 

Herodotus.) Manetho, contradict his chronological 

® The gi’cat Assyrian empire of data; as, e.j/,, the number of years 

Ctesias, lasting for 130G years, is a -which he assigns to Cambyscs and 

pure fiction ; his list of monarchs Darius Hystaspes, where Hcrod<itus 

from Xinus to Sardanapalus a forgery and the aforesaid documents aro 

of the clumsiest kind, made up of agreed. The credibility of his his- 

names in part Arian, in part gcogi-a- tory, where it touches tho Greeks, 

phic, in part Greek, presenting but a may be fairly estimated by coraijaring 

single analogy to any name found on his account of the revolt of Inarus 

the monumonts, and in all probability (Pers. Ex. § 32, ct seq.) with tho 

the mere product of his own fancy. narmtivo of Thucydides (i, 104, lOU, 

His Median history is equally base- 110). 

less. (See tlie Critical Essays, Essay ** See BUhris Commontatio de Vit. 
hi.) In his Persian history, ho trans- et Script. Herod. § 16 ; Dahlmann’fl 

fers to the time of C 5 *ru 8 the corrup- Life, ch. viii. ; Mure*B Literatui'e of 

tions prevalent in his own day, forges Greece, vol. iv. p. 265. Tho last- 

names and numbers at pleasure, and named writer observes : ** The tract 

distorts "with wonderful audacity the of Plutarch, ‘ On the Malignity of 

historical facts beat known to the Herodotus/ is a condensation of these 
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have proved his case, or convicted our author of a misstate- 
ment; in one only has he succeeded in throwing any con- 
siderable doubt on the view taken by Herodotus of an 
important matter.^ 

The writers who have followed in the wake of these two 
assailants of Herodotus can scarcely be said to have succeeded 
any better in their attacks on his veracity. The deliberate 
judgment of modern criticism on the subject is decidedly 
against the assailants, and cannot be better summed up than 
in the words of a recent author : — “ There can be no doubt,” 
says Colonel Mm'e, ” that Herodotus was, according to the 
standard of his age and country, a sensible and intelligent 
man, as well as a writer of power and genius, and that he 
possessed an extensive knowledge of human life and chai'acter. 
Still less can it reasonably be questioned that he vjas an essen- 
tially honest and veracious historia7i. Such he has been 
admitted to be by the more impartial judges both of his own 
and subsequent periods of ancient hteratm’e, and by the all 
hut unanimous verdict of the modern jyublic. Rigid, in fact, as 
has been the scrutiny to which his text has been subjected, no 
distinct case of wilful misstatement or peiwersion of fact has 
been substantiated against him. On the contrary, the very 
severity of the ordeal has often been the means of eliciting 
evidence of his truth in cases where, with the greatest temjita- 
tion to falsehood, there w'as the least apparent risk of detec- 
tion. Every iiortion indeed of his work is jiervadeil by an air 
of candom’ and honest intention, which the discerning critic 
must recognise as reflecting corresponding quahties in the 
author.”® It is unnecessary to add anything to this testi- 
mony, which coming from one whose critical knowledge is so 


calummes j for as such they have been 
recognised by the intelligent public of 
every age removed from the prejudices 
in which they originate.” 

^ The matter to which allusion is 
here made, is the conduct of the 
Thebans in connexion with the battle 


of Tbermopylso. See Pint, de Malign. 
Herod, pp. 8G6-6, and compavo Grote’s 
Greece, toI. t. pp. 122-3. See also 
the foot-notes to book vii. chs. 205 
and 222. 

. - Mure’s Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 
351. 
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great, and who is certainly not a blind admirer of Herodotus, 
must be regarded as almost closing the controversy. 

To the two excellencies of diligence in collecting materials 
and honesty in making use of them Herodotus adds a third, 
less common than either of the others, that of the strictest 
impartiality. Here again, however, his merit has not been 
uucontested. The Pseudo-Plutarch accuses him of nomdshing 
a special prejudice against the Thebans because they had 
refused to gratify his cupidity ; ® and another writer brings a 
similar charge against him with respect to the Corinthians.'* 
He has also been taxed more generally, and in modern no less 
than ancient times,® with showing undue favour towards the 
Athenians. But the charges of prejudice evaporate with the 
calumnies of which they arc the complement, and a reference 
to his work shows that he had no unfiuendly feeling towards 
either nation. The valom- dis^jlayed by the enthe Bieotian 
cavah-y at Plataja is honom-ably noticed,® and the conduct of 
the Thebans on the occasion receives special commemora- 
tion j ’ the circumstances, moreover, of the siege of Thebes ® 
are decidedly creditable to that people. The Corinthians 
receive still more striking marks of his good-'will. The por- 
traitm-e of their conduct from the time that they became a 
free nation, is almost without exception favourable. They 
bra\e the displeasure of the Spartans by withdrai\'ing their 
contingent from a joint anny of Pelo23onnesians at a most 
critical moment, purely from a sense of justice and determina- 
tion not to share in doing a wrong.® Subsequently at a 
council summoned by Sparta they alone have the boldness to 
oppose the plan of the Laccdjemonians for enslaving Athens, 
and to expose openly before all the allies the tm-pitude of their 
proposals.* On another occasion they play the part of 
peace-makers between Athens and Thebes.® Somewhat later. 


’ Quoting Aristophanes of Bojotia 
as hiB authority, p. 80-1 D. 

^ Dio Chrysost. Oiat. xxxvii. p. 456. 

''® Malign. Herod, p. 
ooa. A., where the writer speaks of 


the charge as one commonlylnade. 

“ Herod, ix. 08. 

’’ Ibid. ohs. 67 and 69. 

’Ibid. chs. 86-8. ’ Ibid. v. 75. 

* Ibid. V. 92. * Ibid. vi. 108. 
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they evade an express law of their state, which forbade them 
to give away ships of war, and liberally make the Athenians 
a present of twenty triremes ® — certainly a meritorious act in 
the eyes of Herodotus. In the Persian war they act on the 
whole a strenuous part, only inferior to that played by the 
Athenians and the Eginetans. At Artemisium and at Salamis 
their contingent greatly exceeds that of any other state except 
Athens.'* In the fight at the latter jfiace their behaidour, 
according to the version which Herodotus manifestly prefers, 
is such as to iilaee them in the first rank for bravery.® Their 
contingent at Plattea far exceeds that of any other state except 
Athens and Sparta;® and though, together with the great 
bulk of the confederates, they were absent from the battle, 
they are mentioned among those who made aU haste to 
redeem their fault so soon as they heard of the engagement.'^ 
Finally, at Mycale they behave with great gallantry, and 
appear next to the Athenians in the list of those who most 
distinguislied themselves.® The only discredit which attaches 
to the Corinthians in coimexipn with the war regards the 
conduct of their naval contingent, and especially of Adei- 
niantus, its commander, in the interval between the muster 
at Artemisium and the victory at Salamis.® But here is no 
evidence of any peculiar prejudice ; for they are merely repre- 
sented as sharing in the feeling common to aU the Peloiionne- 
sians, and then.' iirorainency is the result of their eminent 
position among the Spartan naval allies. These charges of 
prejudice and ill-will therefore fall to the ground when tested 
by a general examination of the whole work of Herodotus, and 
it does not appear that he is fairly taxable with “malignity,” 
or even harshness in his treatment of any Greek state. 

The accusation of an undue leaning towards Athens is one 
which has primd facie a certain show of justice, and which at 
any rate, deserves more attention than these unworthy impu- 

' Ibid. ix. 28. 

“ Ibid. ch. 69. * Ibid. ch. 105, 

® Ibid. Tiii, 6 , 59, 61. 


® Herod, ch. 89. 

■* Ibid. viii. 1 and 43, 

® *Ev vp(i)ro7(rt yavfxaxhh 
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tations of spite and malice. The open and undisguised^dmi- 
ration of the Athenians which Herodotus displays througKtsiat 
his work,^ the fact that to Athens he was indebted for a home' 
and a new citizenship when expelled from his native country,® 
the very probable fact of his having received at the hands of 
the Athenians a sum of money on account of his History,® 
make it not unlikely that he may have allowed his judgment 
to be warped in some degree by his favourable feelings towards 
those to whom he was miited by the double bond of gratitude 
and mutual esteem. Again, in one instance, he has certainly 
made an- indefensible statement, the effect of which is to add 
to the glory of the Athenians at the expense of other Greeks.^ 
StiU a careful review of his entire narrative will show that, 
however favom'ably disposed towards the Athenians, he was 
no bhnd or undiscriminating admirer, but openly criticised 
their conduct where it seemed to him faulty, noticing with the 
same unsparing freedom which he has used towards others, 
the errors, crimes, and follies of the Athenian people and 
their greatest meu, lYhere he first introduces the Athenians, 
he speaks of the bulk of the nation as “ loving tyranny better 
than freedom,”® and about the same time he notices that they 
suffered themselves to be imposed upon by “ one of the silliest 
devices to be found in all history.”® After the establishment of 
the democracy, he ventines to caU in question the wisdom of 
great Demus himself, taxing him ■with “ deceivableness,” and 
declaring that he was more easily deluded by fair words than 
an individual,^ He describes the general spirit of the Athenian 


See V. 79 ; vi. 11-2 ; vii. I3'J ; 

10. 109, 143. 144.; ix. 22, 27-8 
70, &c. ’ 

- Suprl, p, 21. 3 Ibid. p. IG. 

^ Ilcrod. vi. 112. It iH ceitainW 
nntnie to say of the Atheuians at 
Marathon that they “ were the first of 
the Greeks who dared to look upon 
the Median garb, and to face mon 
clad in that fashion.” The Toni.an 
Greeks fought bravely against Har- 
pagiis (i. 169); the Peril, thians i-c- 
Bisted Megabasas (v. 2) j tho loniaas ! 


again, assisted by a few Athenians 
and Eretrians, met the Persians in 
open fight at Epliosus (v. 102) ; tho 
Cyprian Greeks fought a Persian 
army near Salainis (v. 110, 113) ; tho 
Milesians were engaged against 
another in Caria (v. 120) ; and a hard 
battle was fought behvecn a strong 
body of Persians and an army of 
Ioni,m aiid .diolian Greeks near Atar- 
ncua (vi. 28, 29). 

® Ibid. i. 63. 0 Ibid. ch. GO. 

' Ibid. V. 97. 
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people immediately before Marathon as timid and wavering,® 
condemns openly their treatment of the heralds of Xerxes, 
which he regards as bringing them justly under the divine 
displeasure,® and passes a stiU more severe though indkect 
censure upon their conduct towards the Eginetans in the case 
of their hostages.^ He further exposes their spkit of detrac- 
tion towards their rivals by relating the account which they 
gave of the behavioui’ of the Corinthians at Salamis, and at 
the same time clearly intimating his own disbelief of it.® In 
the character of tliek great men, mth the solitary exception 
of Aristides, he notes flaws, detracting very considerably from 
the admiration to which they would otherwise have been 
entitled. Besides the imputation of mercenary motives to 
Themistoeles,® which has been generally remarked, Clisthenes 
is denied the merit of disinterestedness in the policy which 
formed his special glory and Miltiades is exhibited as engag- 
ing iu the expedition which brought disgrace alike on himself 
and on his country, to gratify a private pique.® It cannot, 
therefore, be said with any trath that Herodotus suffered his 
admiration of the Athenians to degenerate into partizansliip ; 
or did more than assign them the meed of praise which he 
felt to be, and which really was, their due. A single hyper- 
bolical expression, which his o-mi work affords the means of 
correcting, cannot be allowed to weigh in the balance against 
the general evidence of candom: and fairness fm'nished by his 
narrative. 

Before taking leave of this subject, it seems right to notice 
two special instances, where the candour of Herodotus is very 
remarkably displayed under circumstances of peculiar temj)ta- 
tion. Bom and bred up during the continuance of the struggle 
between Greece and Persia, himself a citizen of a Greek state 
which only succeeded in throwing off the Persian yoke after he 
was grown to manhood, and led by his own opinions to sym- 

* Horod. vi. 109 : comp, 124. ’ Ibid, viii. 4, 111, 112. 

» Ibid. vii. 133. ‘ Ibid. vi. 80. * Ibid. v. 66 and 69. 

* Ibid. viii. 94. * Ibid. vi. 133. 
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pathize most ■warmly with the patriotic side, he might ha've 
been pardoned had he felt a little bitterly towards that grasp- 
ing people, which, not content ■with ruling all Asia from India 
and Bactria on the one hand, to Phoenicia and Lydia on the 
other, envied the independence and sought to extinguish the 
liberties of Greece. In lieu, however, of such a feeling, we 
find the very opposite tone and siiirit in all that he tells us of 
the Persians. Then- valour,® then- simplicity and hardiness,’' 
then- love of truth,® their devoted loyalty to their princes,® 
then' wise customs and laws,^ are spoken of with a strength 
and sincerity of admu-ation which strongly marks his supe- 
riority to the narrow sphit of national prejudice and partiality 
too common in every age. It is e-pidently his earnest wish and 
aim to do justice to the enemy no less than to his own country- 
men. Hence every occasion is seized^ to introduce traits of 
nohihty, generosity, justice, or self-devotion on the part of 
either prince or people.® The personal prowess of the Persians 
is declared to be not a whit inferior to that of the Greeks,® 
and constant apologies are made for their defeats, which arc 
ascribed to deficiencies in then: arms, equipment, or discipline,^ 
not to any want of courage or military spirit. Of course the 
defects of the nation and its chiefs are also recorded; but 
there is every appearance of an honest intention to give them 
full credit for every merit which they possessed, and the 
portraitm-e is altogether about the most favom-able that we 


® Herod, vi. 113 ; viii. 100, 113 : ix. 
62, 102, &c. 

^ Ibid. i. 71 ; ix. 122. 

' Ibid. i. 136, 138. 

® Ibid. viii. 99 j comp. iii. 128, lot, 
153 ; vii. 107, and viii. 118, where the 
self.devotion, though not regarded as 
true, appears to bo considered 
natui-al. 

* Ibid. i. 137, 138 ; iii. 154. 

' Ibid. i. 115 j iii. 2, 74, 75, 128, 
140, 154-158, 160 ; v. 25; vi. 30, 119, 
vii. 27-29, 105, 107, 136, 181, 194, 
237, &o. 

® Ibid. Jx. 62. X-l}fjLaTi grv vvv xal 
peSgp OUK effffoves Jjircai oi nEfxrai. 


^ ’ Aopairi apaxwepoKTi xpeiSpEKoi, ^Trep 
o! EXAtjvcs, Kil OUK Exovres vA^Aei xP^]- 
aanBai (vii. 211). & SEpfew arpariii M 
/iE 7 a 0 ei<s TE Kol ttA^Aeo; ainhs vn' iavroO 
Tapao'<rofxfV€o>if re rut/ yewy teal 
v^piwiwrovtreaty Trtpl aA\^A.aj (viii. If)). 

"E\?KiiP<ov avv wiufiax^oy- 

Tiav Korh to^iv^ t(ov 5? ov T€TcLyfx4vo>v eTt 
(viii. 8G) . 01 riepo'ai &voTr\oi i6pTfs koX 
tephs a.veirurr'fipovis ^<rav (ix. 62.) Com- 
pare T. 4'9, whore the closcription of tho 
Pei-sian equipmoul prepares us for the 
coming flDfcats. ij fidxv avruv ierrl 
Toc^ffe* Tif|a Koi atxp-h dpo^vpiSas 

oe exoms fpxovrai es tAs fitlxo-s Kol 
KvpPaaias rjiri Ke<|>a\po'i. 
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possess of any Oriental nation either in ancient or modem 
times.® 

The other remarkable instance of om- author’s candour is 
contained in his notice of Ai-temisia.® Without assigning any 
particular weight to the statements of Suidas as to the im- 
portant ijart which Herodotus played personally in the di’ama 
of Halicarnassian politics, it is certain that if the revolution 
by which the tyranny was put down and the family of Ai'te- 
misia expelled took iilaee in his time, his views and sympathies 
must have been altogether on the popular side. He must un- 
doubtedly have felt, even if he did not act, with those who 
(h'ove out the tyrant, and brought Hahcarnassus into the 
Athenian confederacy. The waim praise, therefore, and open 
adnuration which he bestows on Aiiemisia, is indicative of a 
fair mind, which would not allow pohtical partisanship to blind 
him to individual merit. Of com’se, if the narrative of Suidas, 
despite its weak authority, should be true — ^which has been 
admitted to be possible'^ — the credit accorded to the Halicar- 
nassian queen would be a still more notable proof of candom*. 

In connexion with this trait it may be fm-ther observed 
that the whole work of Herodotus exhibits very strikingly his 
political moderation and freedom from party bias. Though 
decidedly preferring democratic institutions to any other,® he 
is fully aware that they are not without their own peculiar 
evils,® while every form of government he recognizes to have 
certain advantages.^ A consequence of this moderation of 


® Colonel Muro justly observes .* — 
“ Perhaps tho best vindication of the 
historian’s fairness, in so far as rc;;arcls 
tho Persians, is tho fact, that while 
the most detailed acconiit of that people 
which wo possess, and on which wo 
arc chiefly accustomed to form our 
jiidgmcMit of their character, is that 
trausmilted by Herodotus, there is no 
nation among those wlio in ancient or 
modern times have flgnved on the wide 
flcld of Oriental politics, which for 
patriotism, valour, talent, and gene- 
rosity, occupies or deserves to occupy 

VOL. I. 


BO high a placo in om* estimation.” — 
Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 435. 

® Herod, vii. 99 ; viii, 68, 87, 88, 102, 
103. ^ Supra, p. 14. 

® See V. 78 ; vi. 5, &c. 

^ Those arc very stroAgly put in the 
speech of Megabyzus (iii. 81), and are 
glanced at in the following passages : 
iii. 112, 1^13 ; v. 97 ; vi. 109. 

' Sco book iii. chs. 80-82, and com- 
pare the praise given to tho evi^o/xla of 
Lyenrgns (i. 65, 66), to the Hilesian 
aristocracy (v. 28, 29), and to tho first 
tyinmiy of Pisistratus (i. 59, ad fin.). 

a 
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feeling is that fair distribution of praise and blame among 
persons of different political sentiments, which might have 
been imitated with advantage by the modern writers who have 
treated of this period of history. Herodotus can see and 
acknowledge the existence of faults in popular leaders,® and of 
virtues in oligarchs, or even despots.® He does not regard it 
as his duty to whitewash the characters of the one,* or to 
blacken the memorie.s of the other. And the same dispassion- 
ateness appears in his account of the conduct of states. The 
democratieal Ai’gos is shown to have pm’sned a more selfisli 
policy throughout the Persian war than almost any other 
Greek power.® The aristocratic Egina is given the fullest 
credit for gallant behavioiu'.® There is no attempt to gloss 
over faults or failings because those to whom they attach agree 
with the author in political opinions, or to exaggerate or 
imagine defects in those of opposite views.'' 

Herodotus also is, for a Greek, peculiarly free from the 
defect of national vanity. He does not consider his own nation 
either the oldest,® or the wisest,® or the greatest,^® or even the 
most civilized of all. He loves his country dearly, admires 
its climate,** delights in its free institutions, appreciates its 
sphit and intelligence; but he is quite open to perceive and 


^ As in CHsthcaes (t. C6, 69), in 
Themistoclcs (viii. 4, 109, 110, 111, 
112), and in Telesarchus, tho Samian 
democrat (iii. 112). 

® Sosiclcs, tho Corinthian noble fv. 
92), Pisistratus (i. 59), Jlirandrins 
(iii, 142), Crius the Ej'inetan (viii. 92, j 
comp. vi. 73), and Darins Iiim.sclf, arc ! 
specimens. 

It may bo thought that the chap- 
ters in book vi. irhich defend tlte 
Alcmmonidm f Am the charge of having 
been in league with the Persians at 
the time of the battle of Slamthon 
(chs. 123-4) form an attempt of this 
kind. But to take this view wo must 
presume their guilt, which the argu- 
ments of Herodotus show to lie most 
improbable. 

® Herod, vii. 150—152 j ix. 12. 


® Ibid. vii. 161; viii. 91—93. 

^ If there is any exception to tho 
general practice here noted, it is in 
the pictures given of Greek tyrants, 
wdneh have the npi^oarance of being 
somcw’hat overdrawn. See particu- 
larly the characters of Periandcr (iii. 
48-53; V. 92, § 6, 7), Polycrates (iii. 
39,44, 123), Histimus (iv. 137 ; v. 100; 
vi, 3, 26, 29), Cviisclus (v. 92, § 5), 
Ari.stagoms (v. 37, 124), Arcosilaus 
ITT. (iv. 164), and Pheretima (iv. 202). 
But the fact that tyrants are some- 
times praised (i. 59 ; iu. 142 ; vii. 99, 
&c.) scorns to show that at least Hero- 
dotus has no intention of dealing 
unfairly by this class of men. 

« Herod, ji. 2, « Ibid. iii. 38. 

Ibid. V. 3, 

Ibid. iii. 106, Compare i. 142. 
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acknoi\’ledge the special advantages, whether consisting in 
superior antiquity, in products, discoveries, wise laws, or grand 
and striking monuments, of other kingdoms and regions. 
Egypt and Phrygia are the most ancient, India and Thrace 
the most powerful countries ; Babylonia is beyond comparison 
the most fertile in grain ; ^ Scythia the most secmn against 
invasion ; ® Egypt, Babylon, and Lydia possess the most 
wonderful works;® Ethiopia the handsomest and longest-lived 
men ; Media the finest horses ; ® Arabia, and the other 
“extremities of the earth,” the strangest and most excellent 
commodities.® Wise laws are noted as obtaining in Persia,^ 
Babylonia,® Egypt,® Venetia ; “ inventions of importance ai'e 
attributed to the Lydiaus,^^ the Carians,^® the Babylonians,^® 
the Egyptians, and the wild races of northern Africa ; the 
adoption of customs, laws, and inventions- from other coimtries 
by the Greeks is freely admitted ; “ the inferiority of their great 
works and buildings to those of Egypt receives pointed com- 
ment ; their skiU as workmen, as sailors, and as builders of 
ships, is placed in unfavourable comparison with that of the 
Phoenicians, especially those of Sidon.^® It is seldom indeed 
that an author is found so thoroughly national, and yet at the 
same time so entirely devoid of all arrogant assumption of 
superiority on behalf of his nation. His hberality in this 
respect offers a strong contrast to the general practice of his 
countrjTuen, whose contempt of “barbarians” was almost 
equal to that of the Chinese. 

The merits of Herodotus as a writer have never been denied 
or contested. Before attempting any analysis of the qualities 
in which this excellence consists, it is important to consider 
briefly those faults or blemishes — the “anomalies of his 
genius,” as they have been called^® — which detract from the 

* Herod, i. 193. Compare ir. 198. ’■* Ibid. ii. 4, 83, 109, &c. ; ir. 180. 

- Ibid. iv. 40. “ Ibid. i. 93. “ Ibid. iv. 189. 

< Ibid, iii, 20 and 22. Compare 111. “ Ibid. i. 171 ; H. 4, 50, 58, 109, &c. j 

s Ibid. iii. lOO, and vii. '10. iv. 180, 189 ; and v. 58. 

“ Ibid. iii. 106.1U. ^ Ibid. i. 13G-7. *' Ibid. ii. 148. 

8 Ibid. i. 196-7. " Il)id. ii. 177. “ Ibid. vii. 23, 44, and 99. 

*8 Ibid. i. 196. “ Ibid. i. 91. Mure’s Litoraturo of Greece, vol. 

Ibid. i. 171. “ Ibid. ii. 109. iv. p. 354. 
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value of his work as a record of facts, and form in strictness 
of speech his defects as an historian. These, according to the 
verdict of modern criticism/ are three in number — 1. Credu- 
lity, or an undue love of the marvellous, whether in religion, 
in nature, or in the habits of men ; 2. An over-striving after- 
effect, leading to exaggerations, contradictions, and an exces- 
sive infusion of the anecdoticaJ element into his work; and, 
8. A want of critical judgment and method, shown in a number 
of oversights, inaccuracies, and platitudes, which cannot be 
accounted for by either of the other habits of mind, but seem 
the mere result of the absence of the eritical faculty. These 
defects — the existence of which it is impossible to deny — 
require to be separately examined and weighed, the main 
question for determination being to what extent they counter- 
act the natural working of his many excellencies, and so 
injure the character of his Histoi-y, 

It is perhaps not of much importance to inquire how far 
the admitted credulity of Herodotus was the consequence of 
the age in which he lived, and so necessary and excusable. 
He will not be the better historian or the safer guide for tlie 
fact that his contemporaries either generally, or even univer- 
sally, shared his errors. Some injustice seems to have been 
done him by a late critic, who judges him by the standard of 
an age considerably later, and of a country far more advanced 
than his oivn.^ But this question does not affect the historical 


' llui-e, pp. 352 and <109. 410. 

® Col. Miu'e ropi'e.sent.s Uovodotns as 
“in all essential respects” a coritcm. 
porary of Thucydides (p. 3(31), and even 
of Aristophanes (p. 333). Tliis is nn. 
fair. Thucydide.s prohahly oni lived 
Herodotus some 25 or 30 years, and 
ivrote his History towards the. elo-oc of 
his life — after n.c. 404. (See Tbucyd. 
i. 21.3 ; ii. 03 ; sub. iin. ; v. 20.) Ari- 
stophanes was bom after Herodotus 
had recited at Athens, in ii.c. 444 pro- 
bably (Schol. Ar. Ran. 502, Arg. Eq.), 
and only bc<f.in to e.vliihifc about the 
time of our author’s death (in a.c. 427, 
Herodotus dying probably iu ii.c. 425). 


These WTiters belong, therefore, to thn 
generation succeedinn Herodotus. Peri- 
eles and Anaxiigoras arc undoubtedly 
his “older eontcniporarics,” hut their 
minds were formed at Atliens. not at 
Halicarnassus. In the rapid develop- 
ment of Greek mental life after Iho 
rcpnlse of Xerxes, Athens tcjnk the 
lead, and soon shot far ahead of every 
other state; while Halieamassus, one 
of the outlying portions of the Grecian 
■world, would bo anauig tho last to 
i*ceoive (he impulse propagated from 
a far-off eenfre. Herodotus, however, 
was certainly behind, while Pericles 
and Anaxagoras were before the age. 
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value of his work, which must he decided on absolute, not on 
relative grounds. The true point for consideration is, how far 
his work is injured hy the defect in question — ^to what extent 
it has disqualified him for the historian’s office. 

Now the credulity of Herodotus in matters of religion 
amounts to this. He believes in the prophetic inspiration of 
the oracles, in the fact that warnings are given to men through 
prodigies and ckeams, and in the occasional appearance of the 
gods on earth in a human form. He likewise holds strongly 
the doctrine of a divine Nemesis, including therein not only 
retribution, or the visible punishment of presumption and 
other sins, hut also jealousy, or the provocation of divine 
anger hy mere greatness and prosj)erous fortune. How do 
these two lines of belief affect his general narrative, and how 
far do they detract from its authenticity ? 

With regard to the former class of supernatmral phenomena, 
it must be observed, in the fiurst place, that they are for the 
most part mere excrescences, the omission of which leaves the 
historic narrative intact, and which may therefore, if we like, 
he simply put aside when we are employed in tracing the com’se 
of events recorded by oiu' author. The jirodigies of Herodotus 
no more interfere with the other facts of his History than 
those Avhich Livy so copiously relates, even in his later books,® 
interfere with his. They may offend the taste of the modern 
reader hy then quaintuess and “frivolity,”^ but thej' are in no 
way interwoven with the narrative, so that it should stand or 
fa.11 with them. Omit the swarming of the snakes m the 
Buhm-bs of Sardis, and the flocking of the horses from their 
pastures to eat them before the capture of that city, and the 
capture itself — ^nay, even the circumstances of the capture — 
are untouched by the omission. And this remark extends 
beyond the prodigies proper to omens, dreams, and even divine 
appearances. Subtract the story of Epizelus from the account 
of the battle of Marathon, or that of Pan and Pheidippides 

» Liv. xli. 13 i xlii. 2. 20 j xliii. 13 ; 
xlv. 15, &c. 


■* Mure, p. 362. 
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from the circumstances preceding it, and nothing else need be 
struck out in consequence. This cannot indeed be said of the 
oracles, or of the dreams in some instances; on them the 
narrative occasionally hinges, and we are reduced to the alter- 
native of rejecting large portions of the story as told by our 
author, or accepting his facts and explauiing them on om: own 
principles. Even if we are sceptical altogether as to the pro- 
phetic power of the oracles,® or as to any divine warning being 
given to the heathen in dreams,® we may still believe that 
events happened as he states them, explaining, for instance, 
the visions of Xerxes and Artabanus by a plot in the palace, 
and the oracles concerning Salamis by the foresight of Themis- 
tocles. Cases, however, of this kind, whore the supposed 
supernatm’al circumstance forms a leading feature in the chain 
of events, are rare, amounting to not more than fom- or five 
in the enthe work.'' It is also worthy of notice that the super- 
natm'al chcumstances arc more numerous, more prominent, 
and more inexplicable on rational gi'ounds in the portion of 
the work which treats of remoter times and less weU known 
countries. Without disappearing altogether, they become 


^ Col. Mnre speaks somcwliat con- 
temptaonsly of tlioso ‘‘pious persous 
who incline to believe in the reality of 
a demoniac inspiration haring been for 
some wise purpose conceded by the tme 
God to the Delphic Apollo ” (1. s. c.) ; 
but he brings no argument against 
them oxccjjt that certain oracles — or 
rather a single oracle, for his reference 
to Herod, is. 43 is mistaken — which 
were not fulfilled in our author’s time, 
remain unfulfilled to the present day. 
But no one ever supposed that all tho 
oracles delivered at Delphi or other 
places were inspired. Those who deny 
any demoniac influence to the oracular 
shrines have to explain — 1. The pas- 
sage of the Acts referred to below 
(note ** on Book i. ch, 48} ; 2, Tlie fact 
of tho defect of oracles soon after tlio 
publication of Christianity (Plut. de 
Defect. Or. vol. ii. pp. 431-2) j and 3. 
The general conviction of tho early 
Christian Fathers, that tho oracles 


were inspired. (See Eiiscb. Frmp. Ev. 
books V. and vi. 5 Clem. Aleiu Strom. 
V. p. 728 5 Theudorct. Thcrap. Serm. 
X. p. 623, &c. ; Augustin, de Divin. 
Dmmon. Op. vi. p. 370, et seqq. &c.) 

^ The dreams of Pharaoh, Abimclech, 
Kcbuchadnezzar, Pilate’s wife, and 
Cornelius, oro indications that the be- 
lief of the Greeks in the occasional 
iimpimtion of dreams, which was at 
least as old as Homer — Ka\ yAp r’ ovap 
c#c Atrfy ifTTiy, 'II, i. 63 — hud a founda- 
tion in fact. 

7 The ditjam of Astyages concern- 
ing his daughter Mandane — the satis, 
faction by the Delphic oiuclu of the 
test offered by Croesus — the visions 
of Xci’xes and Artabanus — the 
famous oraclo concerning the wooden 
wall and Salamis, arc almost the only 
points ill the Bupernaturial machinery 
on which any extent of narmtlye 
be said to turn. 
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more scanty as we approach nearer to Herodotus’s own age, 
and to the events which form the special subject of his 
History. Thus their interference is mainly with those parts 
of the History of which the authority is even otherwise the 
weakest, and becomes trifling when we descend to those times 
concerning which our author had the best means of obtaining 
information. 

The mode, however, in which our author’s belief in this 
sort of supernatural agency is suj)posed to have most seriously 
detracted from his historical value is by the mfluenee it is 
thought to have exercised upon the choice which he often had 
to make among various versions of a story coming to liim 
upon tolerably equal authority.® It is argued that he would 
be likely to prefer the version which dealt most largely in the 
supernatm'al element, thus reversing the canon of, criticism 
on which a modern would be apt to proceed. Nor can it be 
denied that this may sometimes have been the case. The 
sujpernatural, especially if removed a httle from his own time, 
did not shock him, or seem to him in the least improbable. 
He would therefore reachly occejit it, and he would even, it 
must be allowed, be drawn to it as a means of enhvening his 
narrative. It is however unfair to represent him as “ a man 
morbidly intent on bringing aU the affairs of life into con- 
nexion with some special display of divine interposition.” 
On more than one occasion he rejects a supernatural story or 
explanation, preferring to it a plain matter-of-fact account. 
He suggests that when after thi’ee days of violent storm, dming 
which the Magi strove to appease the wind by incantations and 
sacrifices, the tempest at last ceased, it was not so much then’ 
sacred rites which had the desmed effect as that the fury of 
the gale was spent.® He declines to accept the Athenian 
account of the flight of Adeimantus from Salamis, though it 
includes the prodigy of a phantom ship.^ He refuses credit to 


® Mnro, pi 360. 

® Herod, vii. 191. 


* Ibid. viii. 94. Comp. v. 86. 
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the story that Cyrus was suckled by a bitch.® His appetite 
for the supernatural is therefore not indiscriminate ; and 
perhaps if we possessed the complete works of his contempo- 
raries we should find him far oftener than has been suspected 
preferring a less to a more marvellous story.® 

There is one other point of view in which the credulity of 
Herodotus with respect to oracles, prodigies, &e., requires to 
be considered before we absolutely pronounce it a very serious 
defect in him as an historian. Granting that it detracts 
somewhat from his value as an authentic narrator of facts, has 
it not a compensatory advantage in placing him more on a 
level with the mass of his countrymen, in enabling him to 
understand and portray them better, and inducing him to put 
more fully upon record a whole class of motives and feelings 
which did iu point of fact largely influence their conduct? 
Would the cold scepticism of Thucydides have given us a truer 
picture of the spirit in which the Persian attacks were met, — 
the hopes that stimulated, and the belief that sustained a 
resistance almost without a parallel, which may have been 
mere patriotism in the leaders, but in the mass was certainly 
to a gi’eat extent the fruit of religious enthusiasm ? Is it not 
a fact that the Greeks of the age immediately preceding 
Herodotus were greatly influenced by oracles, omens, prodi- 
gies, and the like, and are we not enabled to understand them 
better from the sympathising pages of a winter who partici- 
pated in the general sentiment, than from the disdainful 
remai’ks of one who from the height of his philosopliical 


~ Herod, i. 122. Further instances of 
■what miglit he c.-illod a ratioimlisin" 
tendency are ii. 57 and -rii. 129 ad fin. 

^ It is not quite clear what sort of 
“exaggerations” those wore w'hich 
caused Herodotus to reject three ac- 
counts -n-hich he had heard of the early 
history of Cyrus (i. 95). Probably, 
however, they included a number of 
marvellous details, like the suckling 
by a bitch, which he exjircssly dis- 
credits. It is certain that there wero 
often acoounts cuiTcnt among the 


Greeks of transactions included with- 
in the splierc of his History, wherein 
the wonderful and superniitural played 
a more important part than he assigns 
to thorn. Instances are, the story of 
Gyges, as told by Plato (Rep, ii. pp. 
350, 360), the narrative of the Persian 
retreat contained in HSsohylus (Pers. 
197-509), and, probably, the history of 
the first Persian expedition under 
Mardonius, as Charon gave it. (Fr. 3 j 
cf. suprii, p. 4 - 3 .) 
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rationalism looks domi ■with a calm contempt upon the weak- 
ness and credulity of the multitude ? At any rate, is it not a 
happy chance which has given us, in the persons of the two 
earliest and most eminent of Greek historians, the two oppo- 
site phases of the Greek mind, religiousness bordering upon 
superstition, and shrewd practical sense verging towards 
scepticism? Without the coiTective to be derived from the 
work of Herodotus ordinary students would have formed a 
very imperfect notion of the real state of opinion among the 
Greeks on religious matters, and many passages of their 
history would have been utterly uninteUigihle.'* It seems 
therefore not too much to say that we of later times gain more 
than we lose by this characteristic of our author, which 
qualified him in an especial way to be the historian of a 
period anterior to the rise of the sceptical spirit, when a tone 
of mind congenial to his o'wn was jnevalent throughout the 
HeUenio world, and a belief in the supernatiual was among 
the causes which had the greatest weight in shaping events 
and determining their general course. 

The belief of Herodotus in the j)ervading influence of the 
divine Nemesis — a belief -which, in the form and degree in 
which it is maintained through his History, seems to have 
been peculiar to himself, and not shared in by his compatriots ® 

is regarded as having worked “even more prejudicially to 
the authenticity of his narrative than his vein of popular 

As the fomiont consoquout hjkju tliouglit is very strongly marked in 
tlio mutilation of tho Mercuries, >YUicli ^schylus. Tlio peculiarity in the 
led to tho recall and thereby to tho form of the Herodoiean notion cou- 
alienation of Alcibiades — only to be sists in this — that he regards mere 
deep religious fooling greatness and good fortune, apart from 
01 the mass of the Athenians. (Sco any impiety or arrogance, as provokin*' 
Grote’s Greece, vol. rii. pp, 229-232, tho wrath of God. (Sco note ^ oS 
where this passage of history is Tory book i- ch, 32, and compare iii. 40, vii. 
properly treated.) 10, § 5, 6, and 46, ad fin.) Ho also 

A theory of Divine retribution -was Booms to coiiaidcr that every striking 
common in Greece, but it ivas limited calamity must be of tho natiiro of a 
to the punishment in this life of signal visitation {vi. 75 j vii. 133, &c.), and 
acts of impiety or other wickedness, furthex', he carries the notion of re- 
in tho person of the ottbndor or of his tributivc suffering into conipamlively 
descendants. (Cf. Herod, ii. 120, ad insignificant cases (vi, 72, 135). 
fill., and vi. 75, ad fin.) This lino of 
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BuperstitioH.” ® Here again, tlie mode in wliich his belief 
affected his historic accuracy is thought to have been by 
inhueuciug his choice among different versions of the same 
story. It is admitted that he was too honest to falsify his 
data ; but it is said ® that in “ almost every case ” there ivould 
be several versions of a story open to his adoption, and he 
would naturally prefer that one which would best illustrate 
his theory of Nemesis. Undoubtedly where the different 
accounts came to him upon equal or nearly equal authority 
such a leaning might determine his choice ; but there is -no 
reason to beHeve that, where the authority was imequal, he 
allowed himself to be improperly biassed by his devotion to 
the Nemesiac hypothesis. The attempts made to prove such 
an undue bias mostly fail ; ® and it is doubtful whether there 

® Mure, p. 3G9. ing; but as it is Herodotus InuisclE 

? Ibid. p. 370. ® Ibid. p. 309. mIio recoi'ds these habits, and the 

^ Col. Mure has brought foiTN'ard opinion entertained by tho Spartans 

four examiilos of the distortion of his- that tho maduess of Cloomonos arose 

tovy by Herodotus in furtherance of from them, he cannot be said to have 

tho Nemesiac theory — ^^z. : the cases perverted, or even concealed, history, 

of Croesus, Cambyses, Cleomcncs, and in order to give more likelihood to his 

the Spartan heralds, Nicolas and o^vn Nemesiac views. In tho foiu’th 

An6ristus. AVith regard to the first, case, that of the envoys, Col. Mure, 

ho dwells principally upon the sup- comparing Thucyd. ii. 67, with tho 

posed anachronism involved in bring- narrative of Herodotus, supposes that 

ing Solon to the court of Ci’oe.sus, | there were “two accounts of the af- 
which is sliomi below (i. 29, note to J fair, one describing Nicolas and Anu- 
be quite a possible event. In tlje case I ristus as two out of siio, or but ouc- 
of Cambyses, he looks on Herodotus as I third of the mission, the other as two 
ha^uug prefciTed the Egyptian to tlie | out of three , and that Herodotus was 
Persian account of his death (w'hich ( tempted to prefer the latter number 
latter ho thinks to be the true one, j by “ the broader shadow of plausibility 
and to be preserved to us in Ctesias), [ wliich it gave to his o^vn case of retri- 
because its featui’es, though highly butive vengeance” (p. 375). Bub 
improbable, wore retributive (pp. 370, there is not the slightest evidence of 
371). But, os he confesses in a note, the existence of two storios. Hcro- 
the talc in Ctesias is not the Persian, dutus nowhere states the number of 
nor the true account, but ono of that the ambassadors. He probably knew 
writer’s inventions ; and the nai’iative the details of the afliiir just as well as 
of Herodotus is proved by the Bchis- Tliucydidcs, as a^jpears from tho mi- 
tim inscription to be correct, except imteuesa of his account (suprk, p. 29, 
in representing the wound which Cam- note ^). His narrative, however, was 
byses gave himself as accidental, a only concerned with tho fate of two 

point which does not help the Nome- out of tho six — uamoly, Nicolas and 

sis. With respect to Cleomcncs, he An6i'iatus — and he need have mon- 

thinks that his suicide ought to have tinned no others; it is quite casually, 

been ascribed to his habits of drink- and merely on account of his indi* 
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is a producible instance of it.^ Moreover it is beyond the 
truth to say that in “almost every case” there would be 
several versions ; and when there were, it should be borne in 
mind that it was his general practice to give them.^ Further, 
the theory of Herodotus certainly is not that “ every act of 
signal foUy or injustice ” must have a special Nemesis ; or at 
least it is not his theory that every such act must have a 
visible Nemesis which can be distinctly attached to it by the 
historian ; for he professes himself at a loss to know what punish- 
ment the Athenians received for their conduct toward the heralds 
of Darius ; ® and many instances even of flagrant impiety are 
recorded by bim without any notice of their having drawn 
down a special visitation.^ Herodotus is not, therefore, imder 
any very strong temptation to warp or bend history in accord- 
ance with the exigences of his Nemesiac theory ; for that 
theory does not oblige him to show that all crimes are 
punished; and if it reijuires him, in the case of signal 
calamities, to assign a cause provocative of them, yet as he 
may And the cause in the conduct of ancestors,® in mere ante- 
rior prosperity,® in fate,^ or in an unwitting contravention of 
fate,® no less than in the moral conduct of the individual, he 
cannot experience any great difliculty in accounting for such 


viclual eminence, that ho names Ari- 
stens. In such a case the mentio wvius 
cannot he taken as inipl/ing the ex~ 
clusio ;plnrium. Again, Col. Hurc 
seems to think that Herodotus pur^ 
lioscly coiiccalocl the “ human Neme- 
sis,” which was really involved in the 
transaction. So far from this being 
the case, Herodotus adds a particular 
connected with the human Nemesis, 
which is not given by Thucydides — 
viz. : that Aufiristus had himself been 
engaged in the cruelties which pro- 
duced the execution of the ambassadors 
by way of reprisals. In fact, Hero- 
dotus would not feel that a human 
interfered with a divine Nemesis. 

^ Of the cases brought forward by 
Col. jl^Iuro, that of Croesus seems to be 
tho only one whore history has really 
been distorted to make the Nemesis 


more complete (see Essay i. sub fin.). 
As gross an instance is tho story of 
Polycrates, where tho renunciation of 
alliancG by Ainasis, and the loss and 
recovery of the ring, seem to bo pure 
fictions. But in neither case is it 
quite clear that Herodotus had a 
choico between different accounts. 

2 Sec i. 1-5, 19, 20, 27, 70, 75, &c. j 
ii. 181} iii. 1-3, 9, 30, &c.; iv. 5-11, 
150-4} v. 85-6; vi. 54, 75-84, 121-4; 
vii. 213.4, 230 ; viii. 94, 117-120 ; ix. 74. 

® Herod, vii. 133. 

■* Ibid. i. 60, 159, 160 ; ii. 124-8 ; r. 63, 
67 } vi. 86, 91. 

* As in the case of the heralds, and 
in that of Creesus to some extent (see 
i. 13, 91). 

® Herod, i. 32 ; iii. 40, 125 ; vii. 10, 
§ 5. 

7 Ibid. i. 8. ® Ibid. ii. 133. 
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calamities without travelling beyond the domain, of fact into 
the region of fable and invention. It is indeed far more in 
his choice of facts to record than in his choice among different 
versions of the same facts that our author’s favourite theory 
of human life has left its trace upon his History. The great 
moral which he had himself dra'wn from his wide survey of 
mundane events was that which the word “Nemesis,” taken 
in its widest sense, expresses. And this, his own predominant 
conviction, he sought to impress upon the world by means of 
his ■wi’itings. Perhaps the chief attraction to him of his grand 
theme — the reason that induced him to prefer it to any other 
which the records of his own or of neighbouring countries 
might have offered — was the pointed illustration which it 
furnished of greatness laid low — of a gradual progression to 
the highest pinnacle of glory and prosperous fortune, followed 
by a most calamitous reverse.® And the principle which may 
be supposed to have determined him in the selection of his 
main subject had the amplest field for exercise when the ques- 
tion was concerning the minor and more ornamental portions 
— the episodes, as they are generally called — which constitute 
so considerable a part and form so remarkable a feature of the 
History. In the choice of the ejiisodes, and still more in the 
length to which they should be piusued, and the elaboration 
which should be bestowed on them, Herodotus appeal’s to have 
been guided to a very great extent, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by their fitness to inculcate the moral lesson which 
he was especially anxious to impress on men. Hence the 
length and finish of the legend of Creesus, and of the histories 
of Cambyses, Polycrates, Cleomeues, Orcetes,^ 6cc . ; hence the 
introduction of such tales as those of Helen,® Glaucus,® 
Pythius,^ Ai’tayctes ; ® every occasion is seized to deeiien by 
repetition the impression which the main narrative is calcu- 

® His other rrork, the hietory of the ^ Horotl. iii. 120-138. 

Assyrian Monarchy, would similarly ® Ibid. ii. 113-120. ® Ibid. vi. 86. 

have comprised the rise of an enor- * Ibid. vii. 27-20, 38, 39. 

mens power, and a still more complete ^ Ibid. ix. llG-120. 

overthrow. 
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lated to produce ; and thus a space quite disproportionate to 
their historical interest is assigned to certain matters which 
properly belong to the narrative, while others which scarcely 
come within the sphere of the narrative at aU, find a place in 
it owing to their moral aspect. 

The credulity of Herodotus in respect of marvels in nature 
and extraordinary customs among the remoter tribes of men 
has undoubtedly had the effect of introducing into his work a 
number of statements which the progress of om’ knowledge 
shows us to he untrue, and which detract from the value 
though they add to the entertainingness of his pages. But 
these fictions are not nearly so many as they have recently 
been made to appear and their occurrence is the necessary 
consequence of om- author’s adoption of a principle which the 
circumstances of the time justified, and to which the modern 
reader is greatly beholden. In dealing with this class of 
subjects he was obliged to lay down for himself some rule 
concerning the reports which he received from others; and 


® Col. Mure has included ainonsf the 
“incredible or impossible marvels re- 
ported by Herodotus ” a considerable 
number of statements which tliero is 
not the slightest reason to question : — 
as the existence of men without 
names in Western Africa (iv, 181*), 
the two singular breeds of sheep in 
Arabia, with the contrivance for pro- 
Borvinpr the long tails of the one kind 
from iujuiy (iii. 13), the fact of a raco 
dwellin" upon scnfEoldings in the 
middle of lake Prasias, and living uimn 
fish (v. 16), the existence of a bald 
race beyond Scythia (iv. 23), the pecu- 
liar form of cannibalism ascribed to 
the Massagette (i. 216) and others (iii. 
99 ; iv. 26), and the eccentric customs 
with regard to women of tlio Nasa- 
monians (iv. 172), Indians (iii. 101), 
Caucasians (i. 203), &c. Many of 
those find close parallels in the ob- 
scr\'ations of other travellers (sec 
notes on iv. 181 ; iii. 113 ; and v. 15) ; 
others arc perhaps exaggerations, but 
involve interesting notices of real 


facts (sco note on iv, 23). Occasion- 
ally Col. Mure heljjs his argument by 
a mistranslation, as Tvhenho says that 
Horodotns describes among other curi- 
osities found at Platoca, “ a head, tlie 
skull, jaws, ffiivis, and teeth of wliich 
were of a single j^iece of bone ” (p. 
379; Herodotus having in fact men- 
tioned a sknll without sutures, i.e., one 
in which the sutures did not ajjpear ; 
and also, as a separate ma^^’cl, two 
jaws, an uj>per and an under, wlierein 
the teeth, incisors, and grinders (yo/t- 
^loiy “grinders,” not “j/ums”) were 
joined together and formed but a 
single bone, which is a possible result 
of ossiGuatiuu. This is perhaps the 
grossest instance of the kind j but the 
samo spirit of undue leaning is shown 
in representing it as uucpiostionablo 
that Herodotus meant to give his bald 
men (iv. 23) “unusually long and 
bushy learcls,’* when this is only a 
possible, and not perhaps the most pro- 
bable rendering of the passage. (See 
noto ad loc.) 
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if he did not resolve to suppress them entirely — a com-se of 
proceeding that aU probably would agree in regretting — he 
could only choose 'between reporting all alike, whether they 
seemed to him credible or incredible, and making his own 
notion of their credibility the test of their admission or 
rejection. Had he belonged to an age of large e.’tperience, 
and to one when travels as extensive as his own were 
common, it might have been best to pursue the latter course, 
trusting to futm-e travellers to complete from their -n'ider 
obseiwation the blanks which he would thus have left 
voluntarily in his descriptions. But Herodotus lived when 
knowledge of distant countries was small, and travels such as 
his very uncommon ; he had been the first Greek visitant in 
many a strange land, and knew that there was little likeli- 
hood of others penetrating fiu-ther, or even so far as himself. 
He was also conscious that he had beheld in the course of his 
travels a number of marvels which he would have thought 
quite incredible beforehand and hence he felt that, however 
extraordinary the reports which reached him of men or 
countries, they might nevertheless be true. He therefore 
thought it best to give them a place in bis work, but with the 
general protest that he did not, by recording a thing, intend 
to declare his own belief in it.® Sometimes he takes the 
liberty of expressing, or by a sly innuendo implying, his 
distinct disbelief sometimes by relating the marvel as a fact, 
and not merely as what is said, he lets us see that he gives it 
credence;^ but generally he is content to reserve his own 
opinion, or perhaiis to keep his judgment in suspense, and 
simply to report what he had heard from those who professed 
to have correct information.® And to this judicious resolution 

^ As the pi-otInctivenes.s of Biiliy- the collection of latlannm from the 
Ionia, and the size to ivhioli plants beards of goats (iii. 112), of the sweet 
grew there (i. 193). ^ scent that is wafted from Arabia (iii. 

® iSce book vii. ch. 1 d 2. 113), of the Nenri leaving their country 

® As in ii. 28, 56, 5T, L31 iii. 115, on account of scrjicnts (iv. 195), of the 
116; iv. 25, 31,32, 36,42, 105; v. 10; wildnsscs which did not drink (iv.l92), 
and by an innuendo, in iv. 191. and of the extraordinary skull and jaws 

* As in his aocoimt of the Phmnix found on the field of Plataia (ix. 83). 

(ii. 73), of the bald men (iv. 23-5), of = See i. 140, 202 ; ii. 2, 33, 75 ; 
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on his part the modem reader is greatly indebted. Had he 
decided on recording nothing but what he positively heheved, 
we should have lost altogether a number of the most interest- 
ing portions of his Histoiy.® Had he even allowed positive 
disbelief to act as a bar to admission into his pages, we should 
have been deprived of several of the most important notices 
which his work contains. The ch’cumstance which is to us 
incontrovertible evidence of the fact — intrinsically so hard to 
credit — that Africa was cii-cumuavigated by the Phoenicians 
as early as the seventh century before our era, the marvel 
namely reported by the voyagers, that as they sailed they 
“had the sun on their right,”* was one which Herodotus 
distinctly rejected as surpassing belief. He also saw no 
grounds for admitting the existence of any islands called the 
Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, whence that commodity was 
brought to Greece,® nor any sufficient eridence of a sea 
washing Europe upon the north, from which amber was 
obtained;® so that had he adopted the canon of exclusion 
which his critics prefer, we should have been without the 
earliest mention which has come down to us of oiu’ own 
country — we should have lost the lu’oof furnished in the same 
place of the antiquity of our tin trade — and we should have 
been unaware that any information had reached the Greeks 


iii. 20, 23, 101-.’5, IOS-9, III ; iv. 90, ' 

110, 173, 181 acifiii., 195, 196; v. 9. . 
Ho often reminds \ia in tlio middle of 
an account that lie is iicithcr adiruiiiig^ 
nor denying’, but only reporting wlmt 
is said — as in iv. 96 — Trepi tovtow 

oi»Te iLirt<rT€(i) o(»t€ TrftTTcOcu Tt 

iv, '173, x4yo> Se rauTara \4yov<ri Al0u€s. 
iv. 195. raSra ei /ler aArjOfWT ovk 
olSuf Se A.€ 76 Tai ypd^(o. We are not 
therefore entitled to assuinc, wlien 
Herodotus makes a statement TV'ithout 
any special intimation of a doubt of 
its accurfircy, that “ ho believed it 
himself and intended it to bo believed 
by others” (Miiro,p.380), but only tliat 
ho did not actually disbcliovo it, and 
that lie tliought it worthy of the 
attention of his readers. Herodotus 


> does in fact mark by very nice shades 
the degree of credence which ho claims 
for his different statements. Whoro 
he helieve.s, lie states the thing as a 
fact 5 where ho doubts, ho tolls us it 
was said ; where ho diRbelicvcs, ho 
calls the statement in qncstion. 

^ As for instance the entire account 
in the secfind book of the interior of 
Africa, containing notices perhaps of 
the Niger and of Tirnbnetoo (cha. 32- 
33), and groat parts of tlie doscriiition 
of the north African nations in book 
iv. (chs. 168-196.) 

* lToi*od. iv. 42. €^6yor i/J-oi fxhp ou 

wMrro, 5^ 8^ reip, us veptirKuopres 

Ai0v 7JP Thv ^\iop is va deficit 

* Herod, iii. 115. 

® Ibid. iii. 115, and compare iv. 45. 
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in the time of Herodotus of the existence of the Baltic. It 
may fairly he doubted whether the rekenchment of a certain 
number of traveller’s tales, palmed upon the unsuspectingness 
of our author by untruthful persons or humourists,^ would 
have compensated for the loss of these important scraps of 
knowledge which we only obtain through his habit of 
reporting even what he disbelieved. 

There is another respect also wherein advantage seems to 
arise to the work of our author from his spirit of credulity, 
which may mitigate the severity of our censures on this defect 
of his mental constitution. Credulity is a necessary clement 
in a certain cast of mind, the other constituents of which 
render their possessor peculiarly well fitted for the historian’s 
office. The simplicity (ivt'iOeia) which Plato requires in the 
philosopher® is no less admii-able in the writer of history, and 
it is this spirit — ^frauk, childlike, guileless, playful, quaint — 
which lends to the work of Herodotus a great portion of its 
attraction, giving it that an- of freshness, trath, and nah-ete 
which is felt by all readers to be its especial merit. We 
cannot obtain these advantages without theh* accompanjing 
(h-awback. Writers of the tone of Herodotus, such as 
Froissart, Philip de Comines, Sir John Mandeville, and 


' Even these have perhaps been iiu- 
duly multiplied. At least to me the 
folloiving- comparisou appears to be 
overstrained " The tnmslation sup- 
plied to Herodotus of the iuscriptiou 
on one of the larger pyramids ix’prc- 
Eonteditas ‘recording the quantity uf 
onioti»j, leeks, and radishes consumed | 
by the labourers employed in the crcc- ' 
tiou of the monument/ TV’ere a [ 
foreigner, iguorant of the English 
tongue, to flak tbo meaning of tlie in- | 
Scription on the London jMeiiuiiicut, of 
Borne humourist of Fialustrcct Hill, the 
answer might probably be, that it re- 
corded the number of quarts of porter 
and pipes of tobacco consumed by the 
buiUlora of the column : but it is not 
likely that he woulcl put faitii in the 
statement. Herodotus however scorns, 


in the parallel case, to have believed 
his informants implicitly,” *c. ^J'his 
is to argue that what would be uii- 
lilroly to take place in London, in the 
17tU century a. n. would have bcmi 
equally unlikely to happen in Egypt 
20th 01 * SdSth century i*.c. l*ro- 
bahililicB will of course bo dilfcrcntlv 
measured by different minds ; but to 
me, I confess, it does not bcctu at alt 
with what v/c ktunv of 
primitive times, that the greafcricss (jf 
a work should be estimated by the 
quantity of food consumed by those 
engaged on it, or that this eatimato 
should bo recorded on the work itself. 
Herodotus, it should ho borne in mind, 
docs not say that this was the only 
inscription] 

® Bcpubl. iii. § IG, 
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others of our old English travellers, are anaong the most 
channing mthin the whole range of literature; hut their 
writings are uniformly tinged with the same credulous vein 
which is regarded as offensive in om’ author. 

The charge made against Herodotus of an undue love of 
effect finds its most solid ground in that tone of exaggeration 
and hyperbole which often characterises his narrative, 
especially in its more highly wrought and excited portions. 
His statements that the Athenians at Marathon were “the 
first Greeks who dared to look upon the Median gai'h, and to 
face men clad in that fashion,”® and that the island of Samos 
appeared to the commanders of the combined fleet after 
Salamis “as distant as the Pillars of Hercules,"^ are 
rhetorical exaggerations of this character, and have been 
deservedly reprehended.® Other instances of the tendency 
complained of are, the declaration in the first book that 
Cyrus, by the overthrow of Croesus, became “master of the 
whole of Asia,” ® and that in the sixth, that if the lonians had 
destroyed the Persian fleet at the battle of Lade, Darius could 
have brought against them “ another five times as great.” * To 
the same quality perhaps may be ascribed the readiness with 
which Herodotus accepts from his informants extravagant 
computations of numbers, size, duration, &c.,® as well as 
improbable statements with regard to regularity® and 
completeness, the latter sometimes contradicted in his own 


® Herod, vi, 112. * Ibid. viii. 132, 

2 Mure’s Lit. of Greece, iv. pp. 403- 
406. 

3 Chap. 130 ad fm. j cf. ix. 122. 

* Chap. 13. 

® As the size of the array of Xerxes 
(vii. 1 84-7 ; see note ad loc.), the nmn- 
ber of cities in Egypt in the reign of 
Amasia (ii. 177), the height of the 
walls of Babylon (i. 178 ; see note ^ 
ad loc.) and of the pyramids (ii. 124, 
127), the duration of the Egyptian 
monarchy (ii. 142 ; compnre 100), &c. 

® Instances of im 2 irobable regularity 
are, the unbroken descent of the Ly> 

VOL. I. 


dian Heraclide kings in the line of 
direct snccession during twenty-two 
generations (i. 8), the exact corres- 
pondence in the number of Egyptian 
kings and high-pricsts of Yulcan dur- 
ing a supposed period of 11,340 years 
(ii. 142), and the unbroken hereditaary 
descent of the latter (ii. 143), the oc- 
currence of salt-hills and springs of 
water at intervals of exactly 10 days* 
joiiruoy along the whole sandy belt 
extending from Egyptian Thebes to 
the west coast of .Mrica (iv. 181), the 
wonderful productiveness of all the 
world*B extremities (iii. 106-116), Ac. 

H 
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pages.’ His constant desire is to set matters in the most 
striMng light — ^to be lively, novel, forcible — and to this desire 
not only accuracy, but even at times consistency, is sacrificed. 
It belongs to his romantic and poetic turn of mind to care 
more for the graphic effect of each successive picture than for 
the accord and harmony of the whole. His colours are 
throughout more vivid than the sober truth of history can be 
thought to warrant; and the modern critical reader has 
constantly to supply modifications and qualifications in order 
to bring the general tone of the narrative down to the level of 
actual fact. 

Whether the anecdotical vein in which Herodotus so freely 
indulges is fairly referred to this head may perhaps admit of 
a doubt. A judicious selection of anecdotes forms a portion 
of the task of the historian, who best portrays both individual 
character and the general manners of an age by the help of 
this light and graceful embellishment. That the bulk of our 
author’s anecdotes servo their proper purpose in his History 
— that they are characteristic and full of instruction, as well 
as pointed and well told — ^is what no candid and sensible 
reader can hesitate to allow. Perhaps the anecdotical 
lement may be justly regarded as over largely developed in 

7 The entire freeflom of the Greeks part plaved by the Samians in tho 

before Croesus (i. G), the comfilete de- Ionian revolt (vi. 8-15) is incompatible 

struction of the Samians ijy Otancs with their extermination by Otanos, 
(iii. I'lD), the total contrast between The non-existence of priestcKscs in 
Greek and E^ptian manners (ii. 35- Egypt— one of tho points of contrast 

36), thedPTnoZitio?!- of the walla of Baby- between that country and Grooco— is 

Ion by Darius (iii. 159), the ge eral conti’adicted expreFsly (i. 182 and ii. 
Bubniissiou of the insular Greeks to 54). It appears from the description 
Cy^s (i. 169), the absolute invinci- of Babylon (i. 178-180) that the great 
bility oi the Scythians (iv. 46), and wall, though gaps may have boon 
the extreme simplicity of the Pei'sians broken in it, was still standing when 

before they conquered the Lydians (i. Hd^dotns wrote. That all the islnnd- 

71), are specimens. Tho history of ers did not submit to Cyrus is apparent 
the four predecessors of Creesus upon from the history of Polycratcs (iii. 44). 
the tlirone shows that the encroach- The reduction of the Scythians by 
ments of the Lydians upon tho liber- Sesostris is expressly asserted in book 
ties of the Greeks began with Gyges, ii. (chs. 103 and 110). That tho Per- 
and continued without intermission sians began to lay aside their simple 
till ^ tho ^complete reduction of the habits a.? soon as they conqnorod the 
lonians, ^oUans, and Dorians by Modes is implied in book i. ch. 126. 
Creesus (i. 14-16). The prominent 
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the work, especially if we compare it with other histories ; but 
we must remember that in the time of Herodotus the field of 
literatme had not been partitioned out according to our 
modern notions. History in our sense, biography, travels, 
memoirs, &e., had not then been recognised as distinct from 
one another, and the term laropia, or “research,” equally 
comprehended them all. Nor is it easy to see where the knife 
could have been applied, and the narrative pruned down and 
stripped of anecdotical details, without the suppression of 
something that we could ill have spared — something really 
valuable towards completing the picture of ancient times 
which Herodotus presents to us. Certainly the portions of 
his work to which the chief objection has been made, as 
consisting of “ mere local traditions and gossiping stories,” ® 
the “ Corinthian court scandal” of the third and fifth books,® 
the accounts of Cyr^e and Barca in the fom’th,^ the personal 
history of Solon,® and the wars between Sparta and Tegea in 
the first,® are not wanting in interest ; and though undoubtedly 
we might imagine their loss compensated by the introduction 
of other matters about which we should have more cared to 
hear, yet their mere retrenchment without such compensation, 
which is all that criticism can have any right to demand,* 
would have diminished and not increased the value of the 


® Muro, p. 391. 

® Ilcrod iii, 49-53 j v. 92. Comp, 
i. 23-4. 

^ Ibid. iv. 143-205. 

2 Ibid. i. 30-33. 3 Ibid, i, 66-68. 

* The substance of Ool. Knre’s com- 
plaints against the episodical portion 
of Herodotus is, that he has not given 
us something moro valuable in tho 
place of what he has actually given — 
as, for in.5tance, tho real liistory of 
Corinth under the C 3 rpsclid £0 instead 
of tho anecdotes concerning Periander 
(pp. 292-3), the legislation of Solon in 
liou of his discourse with Croosus (pp. 
391-5) , tho Messenian wars in the jdace 
of the struggle with Tcgca (p. 397, 
note), &c. Ho thinks we had a right 


to expect ** that Herodotus in his epi- 
sodical notices of tho Greek states, 
should have embodied all tho " more 
important facts of their history” (p. 
391). But this is to forget that Hero- 
dotus was not writing the history of 
Greece, but the history of a particular 
war. Wo had no right to expect ” 
anything fi’om him but what possessed 
a direct bearing upon the struggle be- 
tween Greece and Persia. As Niebuhr 
obsoi’vos, “the work of Herodotus is 
not an ancient Greek history, but has 
an epic character; it has a unity 
amid its episodes, which are retarding 
motives,” — delaying yet helijing the 
main story. (See Niebuhr’s Lectures 
on Ancient Historj^, vol. i.p.lGS, E. T.) 
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work as a record of facts,® and would scarcely have improved 
it even in an artistic point of view. The double narrative in 
the third book is skilfully devised to keep up that amount of 
attention to Greek affairs which the author desires to 
maintain, in subordination to the main subject of the earlier 
or introductory portion of his work — the rise and progress of 
the Persian empire, and resembles the underplot in a play or 
a novel, which agi'ceably relieves the chief story. It also, as 
has been ah-eady observed,® reflects and repeats, in the 
liistories of Periander and of Polycrates, the main ethical 
teaching of the work, thereby at once deepening the moral 
impression, and helphig to diffuse a uniform tone throughout 
the volumes. The history of the Greek colonies in Africa is 
not only interesting in itseff, and in the light it throws upon 
the principles of Hellenic colonisation,’ but it serves to 
introduce that sketch of the neighbom’ing nations which has 
always been recognised as one of the most valuable of our 
author’s episodes. The fragment of the life of Solon is no 
doubt in some degree legendary, but he must be a stern critic 
who would have the heart to desii'e its reti’enchment, seeing 
that vdth it must have disappeared almost the whole story of 
Croesus, the most beautiful and touching in the entii-e History. 
The wars of Sparta with Tegea had an intrinsic importance 
quite sufficient to justify their introduction, and the syn- 
chronism of the last with the time of the embassy sent by 
Croesus, which forms the sole occasion of the reference in the 
first book to Spartan history, fully explains its occurrence in 
the place assigned to it. Adverse criticism therefore seems 
to fail in pointing out any mere surTplusage even in the 
anecdotical portion of the work, and the truth apjrears to be 
that the episodical matter in Herodotus is, on the whole, 

^ The stories of Periander and Poly- tlic reader as strange and exaggerated, 
crates give us the portrait of the Gi*cek ® See above, page 92. 
tyrant in hia worst, and in his inter- 7 Especially upon the leading part 
mediate, us that of Fisistratus does in taken by the Delphic oracle in direct- 
Without tiiem the ing the course of colonisation, a 2 id 
abhorrence expressed by Herodorus forcing tho grovrth of colonies* 
for rulers of this cIobs would strike 
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singularly well chosen and effective, being lively, varied, and 
replete with interest. 

To say that Herodotus has no claim to rank as a critical 
historian is simply to note that, having been horn before the 
rise of a certain form of the historical science, he did not 
happen to invent it. That in intelligence, sagacity, and 
practical good sense he was greatly in advance of his 
predecessors and even of his contemporaries, is what no one 
who carefully reads the fragments left us of the early Greek 
historians will hesitate to allow. But a great guK separates 
him from Thucj'-dides, the real founder of the Critical School. 
From the judgment of Thucydides on obscure points connected 
with the history of the ancient world, the modern critic, if he 
ventm’es to dissent at all, dissents with the utmost diffidence. 
The opinions of Herodotus have no such weight. They are 
views which an intelligent man livmg in the fifth century b.c. 
might entertain, and as such they are entitled to attentive 
consideration, but they have no binding authority. Herodotus 
belongs distinctly to the Eomantic School: with him the 
imagination is in the ascendant and not the reason ; his mind 
is poetic, and he is especially disqualified to form sound 
judgments concerning events remote from his own day on 
account of his full belief in the popular mythology, which 
placed gods and heroes upon the earth at no very distant 
period. Ho docs not apply the same canons of credibility to 
the past and present, or, like Thucj^ihdes, view human nature 
and the general course of mundane events as always the 
same.® Thus his history of early times is little more than 
mj'th and fable, embodying often important traditions, but 
dehvered as he received it, without any exercise upon it of 
critical discrimination. In his history of times near his own 
the case is different ; he there brings his judgment into play, 
compares and sifts different accounts, exhibits sense and 
intelligence, and draws conclusions for the most part just and 
rational.® Still even in this portion of the history we miss 

® Thucyd. i. 22. 


I ® For acknowledgmonts on tliis head 
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qualities 'which go to form our ideal of the perfect historian, 
and ■with which we are familiarised through Thucydides and 
his school ; we miss those habits of accuracy which we ha've 
learnt to regard as among the primary qualifications of the 
historical writer ; we come upon discrepancies, contradictions, 
suspicious repetitions, and the hke ; we find an utter careless- 
ness of chronology; above all, we miss that philosophic 
insight into the real causes of political transactions, the 
moving influences whence great events proceed, wfliich com- 
municates, according to modem notions, its soul to history, 
making it a living and speaking monitor instead of a mere 
pictured image of bygone times and ckcumstances. 

The principal discrepancies, contradictions, &c., in the 
Herodotean narrative have either been already glanced at or 
vnll be pointed out in the notes on the text. One of the most 
common is a want of harmony in the different portions of any 
estimate that is given of numbers. If both the items and the 
total of a sum are mentioned, they are rather more likely to 
disagree than to agree. Making the most hbcral allowance 
for corruptions of the text (to which numbers are sjreciall}' 
liable), it would still seem that these frequent disagreements 
must have arisen from some defect in the author : either he 
was not an adept in arithmetic, or he did not take the trouble 
to go through the calculations and see that his statements 
taUied. Numerical 'discrepancies of the kind described occur 
in his accounts of the dmation of the Median empire,^ of the 
tribute which the Persian king drew from the satrapies ® of 
the distance from Sardis to Susa,* and of the sea from 
Egyptian Thebes,^ of the number of the Greek fleet at 
Salamis,® &c.; while other eiTors disfigure his computation 


on tha part of an adverse critic, see 
Mure B Lit. of Greece, toI. iv, pp. 354 
send 410. 

‘ Herod, i. 130. See the Critical 
EsBajB appended to Book i.. Essay iii. 
ad nn. 

* Ibid. iii. 90-95. See note ad loo. 


’ Ibid. V. 52-54. 

* Ibid, ii, 7-0. From the 'sea to 
Heliopolis is said to bo 1500 stades, 
from Heliopolis to Thebes 4860 stades, 
bat from the son to Thebes only 6120, 
instead of 6360, stades. 

® Ibid. viii. 43-48. See note ad loo. 
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of the number of daj’^s in the full term of human life,® and of 
the duration of the monarchy in Egypt.’ The only calcula- 
tions of any extent which do not contain an arithmetical error 
are the numbers of the Greek fleets at Miletus® and Arte- 
misium,® of the fleet and army of Xerxes,’’ and of the Greek 
army at Plataea.’® Contradictions connected uith his habit of 
exaggeration have been ah-eady noticed.’® Others, arising 
apparently from mere carelessness, are the discrepancies 
between his description of the size of Scythia, and his 
account of the expeditions of Darius ; ” between his date 
for Psammetiehus and his estimate of 700 years from 

® Horod. i. 32. The double error — at that time. Again, Col. Mure ob- 
clearly ariaing from mere carelessness jeets to the panegyric upon the Alc- 
— ^whereby the solar year is made to mmonidae for their consistent hatred 

average 373 days, is explained in the of tyrants (vi. 121), because Meguclca 

note on the passage. had on ouo occasion helped Pisis- 

7 Ibid. ii. 1'12. The error hero is tratns to return (i. 61) ; but this is at 
but slight, yet it is curious. Having the utmost a slight rhetorical exaggo- 
to estimate the number of years con. ration. The Alcmmonidje, from the 
tained in 341 generations of men, time when Megaclcs bi'oke with Pisis* 
Herodotus first lays it down that three trutns, had been most consistent in 

generations go to the century. Ho their opposition. (See i. 64 j v. 62, 

then says, oorreotly, that 300 genera- 63, 66, &c.) He also sees a contra- 
tions will mako 10,000 years ; but in diction between book v. oh. 40, where 
estimating the odd 41 generations, he Auaxundrides is said, in maintaining 
has a curious erixir. Porty-ono gone- two wives and two housoholds at the 

rations, he says, will iiiiiko 13 10 ycarsj I same tiiric, to liavo “ done an act very 
whereas they will really make ISGGj contrary to Spartan feeling,” and book 
years. If a ixmnd number were in- vi. ch. 01, ct seq., where King Ariston 

tended, it should have been 1360 or is said to liavo Jiad two ■wives, and to 

1370. have even xnamed a third, ^vithout 

** Ibid, vi 8. ® Ibid. viii. 1, 2. any censure or remark at all. Hero 

Ibid. vii. 89-95. Ibid. vii. 184-6, the flaw is altogether in the critic’s 
Ibid. ix. 28, 29. , spectacles ; the strange and unusual 

Suprii, p. 98. Col. Mure adds to thing being, according to Herodotus, 

these a number of discrepancies which not divorce and remarriage, as in 

are more imaginary than real. (See Ariston’ s case (vi. 63) , but the having 

Appendix J. to his 4th volume.) He two wives and two households at one 

considers the statement that Croesus and tho same time, Ariston never 

was “ the person who first within tho had two wives at once, 

knowledge of Herodotus commenced Herod, iv, 101-133. See note on 

aggressions on the Greeks” (i 5), as book iv, ch. 133. 
conflicting not only "with the narrative This date cannot be fixed exactly, 

in oils. 14-16, but also with tho ac- as Herodotus does not tell as in which 

count of the Ionian colonisation of year of the reign of Cambyses he be- 

Asia Minor in ch, 146. Hut Hero- lievos him to have invaded Egypt, 

dotua docs not say that the Greeks Assuming, however, the yearB.c. 525 

colonised at tho expense of the Lydians, for this event, and taking tho years of 

"who probably dwelt some way inland the last six kings from Herodotus, we 
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Anysis to Amyrtseus;^ between his two accounts of the 
Telmessian prodigy of the female beard ; ® bis two estimates 
of the length of the day’s journey;® and his two statements 
of the time that intervened between the first and second 
expeditions directed against Greece by Darius.* Eepetitions 
having an awkward and suspicious appearance are — ^the warn- 
ings given to Croesus by Sandanis,® and to Darius and Xerxes 
by Artabanus;® the similar prayers of OEobazus and of 
Pythius, with their similar result ; ^ the parallel reproaches 
addressed to Astyages by Harpagus, and to Demaratus by 
Leotychides ; ® and the anecdote, told of Cyrus, of Arta- 
phemea, and of Darius, that on hearing of one of the leading 
Greek nations, they asked “ who they were ? ” ® 

The want of a standard chronological era cannot be charged 
against Herodotus as a fault,*® since it was a defect of the age 
in which he lived, and one with which even Thucydides is 


obtain B.c. G71 or B.c, 672 for the year 
of the acOQPftion of Psanvutctichus — a 
date aCGordunt with the synchi*ouism 
which made him contcinporiiry with 
Cyaxarea (i. lOu) > and agreeing nearly 
with the views of Hanctho. 

^ Herod, ii. 140. According to this 
Btateincnt nearly 500 years interveao 
between Anyais and Psammctichns. 
Yet Anyeia is contemporary with Sa- 
haco, who pnts to death Neco, the 
father of Paanimetichus, and drives 
Psammetichns himself into exile ! (See 
Herod, ii. 152.) 

“ Ibid. i. 175, and viii. 104. Com- 
pare note page 33. 

3 Ibid. iv. 101, and v. 53. This, 
however, may be explained on tlio 
fiappositiun that in v. 53 Herodotus is 
speaking of the day’s march of au 
army. (See note ad loc.) 

^ In ch. ‘10 of book vi. Herodotus 
makes the destruction of their walls 
by the Thasiana at the bidding of 
Darius follow “ in the year alter ” 
(ffeurepy ^rei) the loss of the fleet of 
Mardoniaa at Athos. In ch. 46 ho 
^ya that after tho aubmisaion of the 
iliasians (peri toCto) Darius sent 
orders for the collection of transports j 


and in oh. 95 these orders aro said to 
have been given “the year before” 
(t^ irpOT^py ^TcV) tho cxpotlitioii of 
Datis. But towards the end of tho ■ 
same chapter tho disastor at Atlios is 
referred to the year iuimediatohj pre- 
ceding that expedition. 

® Herod, i. 71. 

® Ibid. iv. 83, and vii. 10. 

7 Ibid. iv. 84, and vii. 38, 39, 

® Ibid, i. 129, ami vi. 67, 

® Ibid. i. 153 ; and v. 73 and 105. 

Col. Muro taxes Herodotus wdth 
being even here “behind tlie spirit of 
the ago ”• (p. 417), and refers to the 
chronological works of ncUanicus and 
Charon as having introduced a “ frame- 
work on which the conr.so of tlio 
national history wag adjusted.” But 
there is no evidence to prove that 
either Charon or Hclluniuus made use 
of their chronological schemes in their 
histories j and the latter is expressly 
taxed by Thucydides with inexactness 
in Ilia aasignment of dates (i. 97), Be- 
sides, it has been already shown 
(supril, p. 39, note **) tliat Hellanicus 
wrote later than Herodotus, and that 
tho works of Charon were probably 
unknown to liim (pp. 43, 44), 
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equally taxable. It was not until Timseus introduced the 
reckoning by Olympiads some generations after Herodotus, 
that Greek chronology came to be put on a satisfactory 
footing. Herodotus, however, is unnecessarily loose and in- 
accurate in his chronological statements, and evidently regards 
the whole subject as unimportant. His reckoning events from 
“ his own time ” ^ is vague and indeterminate, since we do not 
know whether he means from his birth, from his amne, or 
from the time of his last recension, a doubt involving a differ- 
ence of more than half a century. Even when he seems to 
profess exactness, there is always some omission, some un- 
estimated period, which precludes us fr-om constructing a 
complete chronological scheme by means of the data which 
he furnishes.® His synchronisms are on the whole less in- 
correct than might have been expected;® but occasional 
mistakes occiu which a very little care might have obviated.^ 
We may conclude from those that he was not in the habit of 
tabulating his dates or determining synchronisms in any 
other way than by means of popular rumoiu. 


^ Sco Herod, ii. 53, and llo. A 
nearer approach to exactness is made 
when the time of his visit to a comitiy 
is assemed as the epocli from wliicli to 
calcalatc (sec ii. 13, and 14) ; hut still 
even in these cases there is some un- 
certainty. 

- The Lydian chronology is incom- 
plete fi’om liis omitting to state in 
•which year of Cyrus Sardis tvas taken. 
The Assyrian fails from the term of 
the anarchy not being specified. The 
later Egyptian has the same defect as 
the Lydian ; we are not told in which 
yoar of the reign of Cainbyscs he led 
liis expedition into Egypt. For the 
early Egyptian and the Babylonian 
we have only an estimate by generd- 
tiona. The Scythian is iiidcfinite, 
sinbe, from tlie vague way in which 
the interval between the Thracian 
campaign of l^Icgnbazus and the break- 
ing out of the Ionian revolt is spoken 
of (o& V o \ Ab y XP^ ivfffts 

KaKuy it is impossible to fix the 


year of Darius* nttack, on which the 
commcuccinunt of the Scythian mon- 
archy is made to ilopeud (iv. 7). The 
only chronology which is exact and 
continuous is the ilodo-Persian. Wo 
may coimt back from the siog^ of 
Sestos to the first year of Oyrna, and 
thence to the accession of Deioces, 
which Herodotus placed 239 years 
before that event, or n. c. 708. 

® As those of Cyaxarca with Alyattos 
(i, 73-4), and of both with Psammoti- 
chus (i. 105), of Sennacherib -with 
Sethos the successor of Sabaco (ii. 
141), of Amasis and Labynetus (Na- 
bomihit) with Croosns (i. 77), &o. 

As tho placing the embassy of 
Croesus to Sparta after the final settle- 
ment of Piaistratus on tlic throne of 
Athens (i. G5),the apparently making 
Periauder and Alcmus contoniporarics 
with Pisistratus and his son Hegeais- 
tmtuB (v. 91-5), the assignment of 
the legislation of Lycurgus to tho reign 
of Labotas in Sparta (i 05), &o. 
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But the great defect of Herodotus as an historian is his 
want of insight into the causes, hearing, and interconnexion 
of the events which he records. It is not merely that he is 
deficient in political discernment, and so relates with the 
utmost baldness, and with striking omissions and misstate- 
ments, the constitutional changes whose occurrence he is led 
to notice ; ® but even with regard to the important historical 
vicissitudes which form the special subject of his narrative, 
he exhibits the same inability to penetrate below the surface, 
and to appreciate or even to conceive aright their true origin 
and character. Little personal tales and anecdotes take the 
place of those investigations into the condition of nations or 
into the grounds of hostility between races on which critical 
wiiters of history are wont to lay the chief stress in their 
accounts of wars, rebellions, conquests, and the Uke. The 
personal ambition of CjTus is made the sole cause of the 
revolt of the Persians from the Medes ; ® to the resentment of 
Harpagus is attributed its success ; ’ the attack on Egypt is 
traced to ad\’ic6 given to Cambyses by an eye-doctor 5 ® the 
Magian revolt is the mere doing of Patizeithes ; * Darius is 
led to form a design against Greece by a suggestion of Demo- 
eedes ; the lonians rebel because Aiistagoras has become 
involved in difficulties.^^ Through the whole History there 
runs a similar vein : if w,ar breaks out between Media and 
Lydia, it is because a band of Scyths have caused King 
Cyaxares to banquet on human flesh and have then fled to 
Alyattes ; if King Darius sends an expedition against Samos, 
it is to reward a man who presented to him a scarlet cloak ; 
if the Lydians after then conquest by the Persians lose their 
mihtary spu.it and grow effeminate, it is owing to Croesus 
having advised Cyrus to give them the breeding of women ; 
everywhere little reasons are alleged, which, even if they 


’ See the notes on book i. oh. 65, 
book iv. cb. 145, book v. chs. 67-9, and 
book Ti. chs. 43 and 83. 

“ Herod, i. 120-7. ’’ Ibid. chs. 127-8. 


“ Ibid. iii. 1. o Ibid. iii. 61. 

Ibid. iii. 134-6. Ibid. t. 35-6. 
“ Ibid. i. 73-4. Ibid, iii 189. 
Ibid. L 155. 
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existed, would uot be the causes of the events traced to them, 
hut only the occasions upon which the real causes came into 
play.^ The tales, however, which take the place of more 
j)hilosopliieal inquiries are for the most part (it would seem) 
apocryphal, having been invented to account for the occur- 
rences by those who failed to trace them to any deeper som’ce. 
From the same defect of insight exti’eme imjprobabilities are 
accepted by Herodotus without the slightest objection, and 
difficulties, from being nupcrccived, arc left unexplained. 
To give a single instance of each : — Herodotus reports, 
apparently without any hesitation, the Persian talc concern- 
ing the motive which induced Cambyses to invade Egypt — 
that, having applied to Amasis for his daughter in marriage, 
Amasis pretended to eomj)ly, but sent him the daughter of 
Apries, a “ young ghd ” of great personal charms, whom 
Cambyses received among his wives, and regarded with much 
favour, till one day he learnt from her lips the trick that had 
been played him, whereupon he declared wai' against the 
deceiver. Now as Amasis had reigned, according to Hero- 
dotus, forty-fom' yeai's fi-om the death of Apries, and the 
discover}' of the trick was followed closely by the invasion, 
which Amasis did not live to see, it is plain that this “beau- 
tiful young girl,” who had been palmed off upon Cambyses as 
the reigning king’s daughter, must have been a woman of 
between forty and fifty years of age.® Again — Herodotus teUs 


’ The statement of Aristotle con- 
cerning internal troubles applies with 
equal or greater force to wars betwoen 
nations : ck fiiKpau aAA* ou wepl p.iKp<av 
— ylyvovrat (Pol, v. 3, § 1. Compare 
Polyb. iii. 6, 7). 

2 Sco Herod, iii. 1, and compare ii. 
172 , and iii. 10. Col. Muro’s criticism 
(Lit. of Greece, iv. p. 4191 in this 
instance is perfectly just. Almost as 
gross an instance of the same fault 
ocoursin tlic history of Myccrinus. My- 
ccrinus succeeds his uncle, Chephren, 
who has reigned 56 years (ii. 127-8), 
He reigns happily for a certain indefi- 
nite time, during which ho builds a 
pyramid of no small size ; when, lo ! 


an oracle announces to him that ho has 
but six more years to live. Myceriims 
is indignant that he should be cut ofE 
in tho flower of his age — reproaches 
the oracle — and determines to falsify 
it by living twelve years in six. So 
ho gives himself up to jollity, drinks 
and feasts, niglit as well as day, 
during the time left him, and dies as 
the oracle foi’etold, Herodotus seems 
quite to have forgotten that Mycerinus 
must have been at the leasts when 
he received tlie warning, and would 
probably have been considerably more, 
as his father Cheops reigned 50 years, 
and 80 would not bo likely to leave 
behind him a very young son. 
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us, and probability fully bears him out, that the Persian army 
under Datis and Artaphernes landed at Marathon because 
it was the most favourable position in all Attica for the 
manoeuvres of cavah'y,® in which arm the Persian strength 
chiefly lay; yet when he comes to describe the battle no 
mention whatever is made of any part taken in it by the 
Persian horse, nor any account given of their absence or 
inaction.^ A similiar inability to appreciate difficulties appears 
in his aecomit of the numbers at Thermopylce, where no 
attempt is made to reconcile the apparent discrepancy between 
the list of the forces, the Spartan inscription, and the actual 
number of the slain,® nor any explanation offered of those- 
cii’cumstances connected uith the conduct of the Thebans in 
the battle which have provoked hostile criticism both in 
ancient and modern times.® 


There are certain other respects in which Herodotus has 
been regarded as exhibiting a want of critical acumen, viz., 
in his geographical and meteorological disq^uisitions, in his 
linguistic efforts, and in his treatment of the subject of 
mythology.’ These may be touched with the utmost brevity, 
since his value as an historian is but very shghtly affected by 
the opinion which may be formed of his success or failui’c in 
such matters. As a general geograjrher it must be allowed 
that his views were indistinct ; though they can scarcely be 
said with truth to have been “crudely digested.”® Looking 


^ Herod, vi. 102. 

^ IV e arc left to derive from another 
yriter (Suidas advoc. Xupls imriTs) the 
Jiiloraiatiou that Miltiades tookadran- 
ta?o of the absence of tlio IVi-sian 
cavah-j- ivho had been forced to go to 
a distance for forage, to bring on tlie 

engagement. 

° According to Herodotus, the on. 
tire nnnibor of tlio troops, o.\clu5ive of 
the Ifeiots, was between 4000 and 
oOOO. Of these there came from the 
■PelopoimesB 3100 (vii. 202, 203.) Yet 
the inseription. on the spot, which 
would certainly not exaggerate the 
number on the Greek side, said 4000 


Peloponnesians (vii. 228). Again, the 
number slain in tlie last stnig-glc is 
estimated at 4000 (viii. 2D); but only 
300 Spartans and 700 Thospians were 
previonsly spoken of as roinainiiig (vii. 
222). I’hcso nnniiialies iriay perliaiis 
admit of explanation ; what is espe- 
cially remarkable about them is, that 
Herodotus seems utterly xmconscions 
of any difficulty, 

“ See Pint, do Malign. Herod, ii. 
pp. 805, 860 ; Grote, Hist, of Greece, v. 
pp. 122, 123 ; Mure’s Lit. of Greece, iv. 
Appendix K., pp. 5 12-544 

^ See Colonel Muro’s remarks, pp. 
424-430. ® Mure, p. 424. 
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upon geogi’aphy as an experimental science, he did not profess 
more knowledge with regard to it than had been collected by 
obseiwation up to his time. He seems to have formed no 
distinct opinion on the shape of the earth, or the configuration 
of land and water, since he could not find that the land had 
been explored to its hmits, either towards the north or towards 
the east.® He knew, however, enough of the projection of 
Arabia and of Afi'ica into the southern sea to be aware that 
the ch'cular plane of Hecatseus was a pine fiction, and as such 
he ridiculed it.“ Within the limits of his knowledge he is, for 
the most part, very clear and precise. He dmdes the known 
world into tlnee parts, Em-ope, Asia, and Afiiea.^^ Of these, 
Asia and Africa he to the south, Europe is to the north, and 
extends along the other two.^ The boundary line between 
Europe and Asia runs due east, consisting of the Phasis, the 
south coast of the Caspian, the river Araxes, and a line pro- 
duced thence as far as the land continues.^® The boundary 
between Asia and Africa is the west frontier of Egypt, not 
the isthmus of Suez, or the Nile, which last was commonly 
made the boundary.^® The general contour of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Propontis, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, is 
well understood by him,^® as is the shape of Greece, Italy, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and the north coast of Africa. He knows that the 
Mediterranean communicates with the ocean, and that the 
ocean extends round Africa to the Arabian Gulf and Erythraean 
Sea.” He is also aware that the Caspian is a sea by itself.^® 
He has tolerably correct views on the courses of the Nile,” 
Danube,®® Halys,®^ Tigris,®® Euphrates,®® Indus,®* Dnieper,®® 


> Herod, iii. IIS, sub fln. ; iv. 40, 45 ; 
V. 9. 

“ Ibid. iv. 36. 

" Ibid. ii. 16; iv. 45. The word 
used by Herodotus is, of course, not 
Afrioa, but Libya. 

“ Ibid.iv. 4S. 

Ibid. iv. 40 and 45. 

« Ibid. ii. 17 ; iv. 39, nd fln. 

“ Ibid. ii. 17, and iv. 45. 


Ibid. iv. 85, 86. 

*' Ibid. i. 202, ad fin..; iv. 42-44. 
« Ibid. i. 203. 

>» Ibid. ii. 17. 29-31. 

™ Ibid. ii. 33 ; iv. 47-49. 

Ibid. i. 6, 72 . 

S= Ibid. i. 189, 193 ; v. 20. 

23 Ibid. i. 180. 24 44 ^ 

23 Ibid. iv. 53. 
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Dniester,^ and other Scythian rivers,® He is confused, how- 
ever, in his account of the Araxes,® incorrect (apparently) in 
his description of the Scythian rivers east of the Dnieper,^ 
and ignorant of many facts which we should have expected him 
to know, as the existence of the Persian Gulf, of the peninsula 
of Hindustan, and of the sea of Aral, the size of the Palus 
Mseotis,® &c. In his descriptions of countries that he kirows 
he is graphic and striking,® not confining himself to the 
strictly geographical features, but noting also geological pecu- 
liarities, as the increase of land, the quality of soil, and the 
hke.’ On the whole, he will ceriainly bear comparison as 
a descriptive geographer with any author anterior to Strabo ; 
and, on some important points, as the true character of the 
Caspian Sea, he is better informed than even that writer.® 
With regard to meteorology his notions are certainly such 
as seem to us in the highest degree absurd and extraordinary. 
He regards heat and cold as inherent in the winds themselves, 
not as connected with any solar influence,® The winds 
control the sun, whom they di-ive southwards in vintor, only 
allowing him to resume his natm-al course* at the approach 
of spring.^® The phenomena, however, of evaporation,^^ and 
even of radiation,^® seem to be tolerably well understood by 
Herodotus ; and if on the whole his meteorological concep- 
tions must be pronounced ci*ude and false, we should remember 
that real physical science did not see the light tiU the time of 
Ai’istotJe; and it may be questioned whether there is not 
something more healthy in the physical speculations of our 
author, which evince an inquiring mind and one that went to 
nature itself for arguments and analogies,^® than in the 
physico-metaphysical theories of the Ionic School, which 


' Herod, iv. 51^2. 

2 Afl the Prath (iv. 48), the Bug 
(iv. 52), and the Don or Tauais (iv. 
57) 

® See note on book i. ch. 202. 

* Herod, iv. 54-56. * Ibid. iv. 86. 

® Take, for instance, the description 
of Thessaly in book vii. (oh. 1Z9), or 


that of Egypt in book ii. (chs. 6-12). 

f Herod, ii. 7, 10, 12 j iv. 47, iSl, 
198. 

® Comp. Strab. ii. p. 160. 

® Herod, ii. 24-5. Ibid. 1. B. o. 
u Loo. oit. Ch. 27. 

“ Bee u. 20, 22, 23. 
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formed the fui-thest reach whereto Science (falsely so called) 
had attained in his day. His geological speculations in par- 
ticular are in advance of his age, and not unfrequently 
anticipate lines of thought which are generally regarded as 
the discoveries of persons living at the present time.^ 

On the subject of mythology Herodotus seems to have held 
the common views of his countrymen : he accepted the myths 
in simple faith, and, where naturally led to do so, reported 
them as he had heard them. He drew, however, a very marked 
line between the mythological age and the historical,® and 
confined his narrative almost entirely to the latter, thereby 
offering a strong contrast to the winters who had preceded 
him, since in their works mythology either took the place of 
history,® or at least was largely intermixed with it.* 

The philological deficiencies of Herodotus have been ahnady 
admitted.® There is no reason to believe that he was a master 
of any language beside hie own. He appears, however, to 
have regarded the languages of other nations mth less con- 
tempt than was felt towards them by the Greeks generally ; 
and the explanations which he gives of foreign words, though 
not always to be depended on,® ai-e at once indicative of his 


* Herodotus perceives the operation 
of tlio two agencies of fire and water 
in bringing the earth into its actual 
condition (ii. 5, 10; vii. 129, ad fin,). 
He regards the changes as having 
occupied enormous periods of tirao — 
tens of thousands of years (it. 11, 
ad fin.). His w'holo reasoning con- 
cerning the formation of the valley of 
the Kile, although perhaps erroneous 
in fact, is in perfect accordance with 
the principles laid down by Sir C. 
Lyell ; and in his anticipations of 
what would happen if the Nile Avere 
made to empty itself into the head of 
tho Hod Sea that geologist would, it 
is probable, entirely concur. Tho allu- 
vial character of the groat Thessa- 
lian basin, and tho disruxstion of the 
gorge at Tempe, would similarly bo 
admitted. TJci'odotus again is quite 
correct in his remarks about the for- 


mation of land at the mouths of 
great rivers, as at tho mouth of tlio 
Soamandcr, of tlio Mcoander, and of 
the Achclous (ii. 10 ; sec note ad loc.). 
His notice of the projection of the 
Delta from tho general lino of the 
African coast, as a proof of its 
recent origin (ii. 11) is also sound in 
principle. 

* See especially iii. 122 j but com- 
pare also i. 5, ii. 120, &c . ; and note 
tho omiBsion of tho mythological 
period, of which he was well aware 
(ii. 4Sf 46, 144-5, and 156), from the 
history of Bgyxit. 

3 Videsnprh, p. 36. 

■* ,Soo Thucyd. i. 21. 

® Supra, p. 66. 

® As in the case of the word Pirdmis 
(U. 143), and of tho names of the 
Persian monarchs (vi. 98). 
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unwearied activity in the pnrsnit of knowledge of all kinds, 
and possess an absolute value in the eyes of the comparative 
philologer.’ On the etymology of Greek words he very rarely 
touches ; in such cases his cidtieism seems neither better nor 
worse than that of other Greek writers, anterior to the rise of 
the Alexandrian school.® 

The merits of Herodotus as a writer have never been ques- 
tioned. Those who make the lowest estimate of his qualifica- 
tions as an historian, are profuse in theii’ acknowledgments of 
his beauties of composition and style, by which they consider 
that other commentators upon his work have been unduly 
biassed in his favoui', and led to overrate his historical 
aceui-acy.® Scarcely a dissentient voice is to be found on this 
point among critical authorities, whether ancient or modern, 
who all agree in upholding our author as a model of his own 
peculiar order of composition.^ In the concluding portion of 
this notice an endeavom’ will be made to Joint out the special 
excellencies which justify this universal judgment, while, at 
the same time, attention will be drawn to certain qualifying 
statements whereby the most recent of om- author’s critics 


^ See the nse made by Grimm of 
Herodotus’s Scythian -vrords in his 
History of the German Language, 
vol. i. pp. 218-237. 

® Hci-odotus dei'ires 0f from rlSriiu 
(ii. 52), which is at least as good as 
Plato’s deriTation from B4ai (Cratyl. p. 
397, C.), and is plausible, though pro- 
Iiably wrong. (See note ad loc.) His 
derir'ation of ai 7 !i from oT{ (ir. 189), 
on the other hand, is correct enough. 
What he means by deriving the names 
of the Greek gods from Egj'pt (ii. 50) 
is not clear. Except in the cases of 
Themis (the Egyptian Thmri), and of 
Athcnii and Hephaestus, which may 
have been formed from Ifeith and 
Phtha, there seems to be no real con. 
nexion. 

“ Speaking of the hulk of modem 
commentators of Herodotus, Col. Mure 
says : “ Dazzled by the rich profusion 
of his historical facts, by the grandeur 


of his historical combinations, by the 
charm of his style, by tbe truthfulness 
of intention and amiability of temper 
which beam in every page, and by the 
entertainment derived even from the 
detective portions of his nanntive, 
they are led to place his work and 
himself, in regard to tho higher quali- 
fications of the historian, on tho same 
level with that occupied by Thncy- 
didoB." (Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 355.) 

* Cf. Arist. Rhot. Hi. 9 ; Dionys. Hal. 
Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. 3 ; Jud. do Time. 23 ; 
Quinctilian. Inst. Orat. IX. iv. 19, and 
X. i. 73 ; Lucian. Herod. 1, vol. iv. p 
116 ; Atlien. Deipn. iii. 15, p. 369 ; 
Schlegel’s Lectures on the History of 
Literature, vol. i. p. 44, E. T. ; Mat- 
thim, Manual of Greek and Roman 
Literature, p. 67, E. T. ; Mure’s 
Literature of Greece, vol. iv. pp. 451- 
518. 
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has lessened the' effect of those general eulogiums which he 
has passed upon the literary merits of the History. 

The most important essential of every literary composition, 
be it poem, treatise, history, tale, or aught else, is unity. 
Upon this depends our power of viewing the composition as a 
whole, and of deriving pleasure from the grasp that we thereby 
obtain of it, as well as from our perception of the harmony 
and mutual adaptation of the parts, the progress and conduct 
of the argument, and the interconnexion of the various por- 
tions with one another. In few subjects is it so difficult to 
secnre this fundamental groundwork of literary excellence as 
in history. The unity furnished by mere identity of country 
or of race falls short of what is required ; and hence most 
general histories are wearisome and deficient in interest. 
Herodotus, by selecting for the subject of his work a special 
portion of the history of Greece and confining himself to the 
narration of events ha'^ung a bearing, direct or indirect, upon 
his main topic, has obtained a unity of action suffioient to 
satisfy the most stringent demands of art, equal, indeed, to 
that which characterises the masterpieces of the imagination. 
Instead of undertaking the complex and difficult task of 
writing the history of the Hellenic race during a given period, 
he sits down with the one (primary) object of faithfully record- 
ing the events of a particular war. It is not, as has been 
generally said,® the conflict of races, the antagonism between 
Europe and Asia, nor even that antagonism in its culminating 
form — the struggle between Greece and Persia — that he puts 
before him as his proper subject. Had his views embraced 
this whole conflict, the Argonautic expedition, the Trojan war, 
the invasion of Europe by the Teucrians and Mysians,® the 
/((squent incursions into Asia of the Cimmerians and the 
Treres, perhaps even the settlement of the Greeks upon the 
Asiatic shores, would have claimed their place as integral 

* See Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient E. T.); Mnro’s Literature of Greece, 
History, vol. i. p. 167, E. T. Dahlinumi’s vol. iv. pp. 454, 455. 

Life of Herodotus, ch. vii. § 1 (p. 102, “ Herod, vii. 20, ad fin. 
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portions of his narrative. His absolute renunciation of some 
of these subjects,* and his cursory notice ® or entire omission 
of others,® indicate that he proposed to himself a far narrower 
task than the relation of the long course of rivalry between 
the Asiatic and European races. Nor did he even intend to 
give us an account of the entire struggle between Greece and 
Persia. His work, though not finished throughout, is con- 
cluded;^ and its termination nnth the return of the Greek 
fleet from Sestos, distinctly shows that it was not his object 
to trace the entire history of the Gr®co-Persian struggle, since 
that struggle continued for thirty years afterwards with 
scarcely any intermission, until the arrangement known as 
the Peace of CaUias. The real intention of Herodotus was to 
write the history of the Persian War of Invasion — ^the contest 
which commenced with the first expedition of Mardonius, and 
terminated with the entire discomfiture of the vast fleet and 
army collected and led against Gi’eece by Xerxes. The por- 
tion of his narrative w'hich is anterior to the expedition of 
Mardonius is of the nature of an introduction, and in this a 
double design may be traced, the main object of the writer 
being to give an account of the rise, growth, and progress of 
the great Empire which had been the antagonist of Greece in 
the struggle, and his secondary aim to note the previous 
occasions whereon the two races had been brought into hostile 


^ As the Trojan war, and the voyn<^ I 
of the .Argonauts (i. 5). | 

* As of the Teucrian and Mysian | 
expedition (\’ii. 20), and of tlio Ionian ■ 
colonisation (i. 146; vii. 94). 

® As of the incursions of the Troros, 
and the Cirairicrian ravages preceding 
their gi’itiid attack. (Sec tho Critical 
Essays appended to this Book, Essay i.) 

7 It is astonishing to find an author 
of Bahlmann’s discoromont TTKaintaiii* 
ing that tho extant work of Herodotus 
is an “uncompleted performance;** 
that he “intended to relate the oxpe- 
ditiotL of Cimon, the great Egyptian 
war of the Athenians, and possibly the 
interference of the Persians in tho 


Peloponnesian war, had his life been 
extended'* (Life, I.s. c.). Ho admits 
that tho “ uncornplcteri performance “ 
has “all tho value of a work of art, 
rounded otf in all its parts, and con- 
cluded with thoughtful deliberation ; ” 
but attempts no account of the happy 
chance which Ims given this perfection 
to a mere fragment. Col. Mure, on 
the other hand, has some just remarks 
(p. 468) on tho fitness of the point 
selected by Herodotus for the con- 
clusion of his narrative, and the 
ap{)L'opriatcness of his winding up 
the whole by the final return home of 
the victorious Athenian fleet from the 
Hellespont. 
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contact. Both these points are connected intimately with the 
principal object of the history, the one being necessary in 
order to a correct appreciation of the greatness of the contest 
and the glory gained by those with w'hom the victory rested, 
and the other giving the causes from which the quarrel 
sprang, and throwing important light on the course of the 
invasion and the conduct of the invaders. 

Had Herodotus confined himself rigidly to these three inter- 
connected heads of narration, the grow'th of the Persian 
Empire, the previous hostilities between Greece and Persia, 
and the actual conduct of the great war, his history would 
have been meagre and deficient in variety. To avoid this 
consequence, he takes every opportunity which presents itself 
of diverging from his main narrative and interwearing with it 
the vast stores of his varied knowledge, whether historical, 
geographical, or antiquarian. He thus contrived to set before 
his countrymen a general pictm’e of the world, of its various 
races, and of the previous history of those nations -which 
possessed one ; ® thereby giving a grandeur and breadth to his 
work, which places it in the very first rank of historical com- 
positions.*’ At the same time he took care to diversify his 
pages by interspersing amid his more serious matter tales, 
anecdotes, and descriptions of a lighter character, which are 
very graceful appendages to the main narrative, and happily 
relieve the gravity of its general tone. The variety and rich- 
ness of the episodical matter in Herodotus forms thus one of 
his most striking and obvious characteristics, and is noticed by 
aU critics ; ^ but in this very profusion there is a fresh peril. 


® There are two remarkable cscop- 
tions which require notice. Herodotus 
gives us no history either of Phoeuioia 
or of Carthago. In the latter case 
there is sufficient reason for his 
silence, but his omission of any sketch 
of Phceniciau history is very sur- 
prising. Ho certainly ought to have 
given an account of the conquest or 
Bubmission of the groat naval power, 
in which case a sketch of its previous 
history would have been almost neces- 


sary, Is it possible that ignorance 
kept him silent ? 

® The only parallels to Herodotus 
in this respect which modern literature 
foi’nialies, are Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of Home, and the recent work of 
Mr. Grote. 

' See, among others, Dahlmann 
(Life of Herod, p. IGt), Niebuhr 
(Lectures on Ancient History, vol. i. 
p. 168), and Col. Mure (Lit. of Greece, 
vol, iv. pp. 458-462), 
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or rather a multitude of perils, and it may be questioned 
whether he has altogether escaped them. Episodes are 
dangerous to unity. They may overlay the main narrative 
and oppress it by their mere weight and number : they may 
be awkward and ill-timed, intemipting the thread of the 
narrative at improper places : or they may be incongruous in 
matter, and so break in upon the harmony which ought to 
characterise a work of ai't. In Herodotus the amount of the 
episodical matter is so great that these dangers are increased 
proportionally. Nearly one-half of the work is of this second- 
ary and subsidiary character.• ** It is, however, palpable to 
evei'y reader who possesses the mere average amount of taste 
and critical discernment, that at least the groat danger has 
been escaped, and that the episodes of Herodotus, notwith- 
standing their extraordinary length and number, do not injm’e 
the unity of his work, or unduly overcharge his narrative. 
This result, which “surprises” the modern critic,® has been 
ascribed with reason to “ two principal causes — ^the propriety 
of the occasion and mode in which the episodical matter is 
introduced, and the distinctness of form and substance which 
the author has imparted to his principal masses.’’^ By the 
exercise of great care and judgment, as well as of a good deal 
of self-restraint ® in these two respects, Herodotus has suc- 
ceeded in completely subordinating his episodes to his main 
subject, and has prevented them from entangling, encumber- 
ing, or even unpleasantly interrupting the general narrative. 

While, however, the mode in which Herodotus has dealt 
with his episodical matter, is allowed to be in the main 
admirable, and to constitute one of the triumphs of his genius, 
objection is made to a certain number of his episodes as 
inappropriate, while others are regarded as misplaced. The 


• Vide sapril, p.- 27. 

® lliirc, p. '159. 

^ Ibid. loc. cit. 

® This 6oir- restraint is shown both 
in his abstaining from the ixiirodnction 
ofiirporlant heads of history, if they 
were not connected naturally with his 


narrative, and also in his treatment 
of the histories of comitries upon which 
his Enbjcct led him to enter. On the 
latter point, see Col. Mure’s remarks, 
vol. iv. pp. <160,461. To the former 
head may be rcfcircd the omiBsion of 
any history of Cai’thage. 
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history of the Greek colonies of Northern Africa, contained in 
the fourth book,® and the sketch of the native Libyan races, 
which forms a part of the same digression,’ are thought to be 
superfluous, the connexion between the affairs of the countries 
described and the main narrative being too slight to justify 
the introduction, at any rate, of such lengthy notices.® The 
story of Ehampsinitus, in the second book,® is objected to, as 
beneath the dignity of history,^® and the legend of Athamas in 
the seventh,’^ as at once frivolous and irrelevant.^® Among 
the digressions considered to be out of place’® are the “ Sum- 
mary of Universal Geography,” included in the chapter on 
Scythia,’^ the account of the river Aces in Book III.,’® the 
story of the amours of Xerxes,’® and the tale of Aidayctes 
and the fried fish in Book IX.,” the letter of Demaratus at 
the close of Book VII.,’® and the anecdote of Cyrus, with 
which the work is made to terminate.’® Much of this criti- 
cism is too minute to need examination, at any rate in this 
place. The irrelevancy or inconvenient position of occasional 
single chapters or parts of chapters, constitutes so slight a 
blemish, that the literary merit of the work is scarcely 
affected thereby, even if every alleged case be allowed to be 
without excuse.®® In only four or five instances is the charge 
made at all serious, since in no greater number is the “inap- 
propriate ” or “ misplaced ” eiiisode one of any length. The 
longest of all is the digression on Gyrene and Barca, where the 
connexion with the main narrative is thought to be “ slight,” 
and the subject itself to iiossess “little historical interest.”®’ 
But, if we regard it as one of the especial objects of Herodotus, 


“ Chs. 1'1'5-167 and 200-205. 

7 Chs. 168-109. ® Mnre. p. <tG2. 

» Oh. 121. “ Mure, p. 464. 

” Ch. 107. Mnro, p. 465. 

Mure, pp. 463, 464 and note j also 
pp. 468, 469. 

*■* Herod, iv. 37 et seq. 

>5 Ibid. ch. 117. 

Ibid. ix. lOS-113. Ibid. ch. 120. 

>8 Ibid. ch. 239. Ibid. ix. 122. 

^ Pivo cases are of this extreme 
brevity, viz., the legend of Athamas, 
tho account of tlie river Aces, the tale 


of Artayctos, tho letter of Demaratus, 
and tho anecdote of Cyrus. Some- 
thing might be said in favour of almost 
all tlicso short episodes ; but even 
were it otherwise, the difBoulty (ad- 
mitted by Col. Mnro, p. 464, note ') 
under which ancient anthors lay, from 
the non-existence in their time of such 
inventious as foot-notes and appen. 
dices, would be sufficient to excuse a 
far more numerous list of apparently 
frivolous or ill-placed digressions. 

”* Mure, p. 462. 
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in tlie introductory portion of his work, to trace the progress 
of hostilities between Persia and Greece, we shall see that an 
account of the expedition of Aiyandes was absolutely neces- 
sary ; and as that expedition was not a mere wanton aggres- 
sion, but was intimately connected with the internal politics 
of CjTene, some sketch of the jirevious history of that State 
was indispensable. With regaixl to the intrinsic interest of 
the episode, opinions may vaiy.^ To the Greeks, however, of 
his o'mi age, for whom Herodotus wrote, the history of an 
outlymg portion of the Hellenic world, rarely visited and little 
kno^vn by the mass of the nation, especially of one so pecu- 
liarly circumstanced as Gyrene, alone amid barbarous tribes 
and the sole independent representative of the Greek name in 
Africa,® may have been far more interesting than it is to us, 
more interesting than any of those omitted histories which, it 
is thought, Herodotus should have put in its place. It has 
been observed that we caimot always perceive the object of 
Herodotus in introducing his episodes ; ® sometimes, no doubt, 
he may have intended “ to supidant incorrect accounts,” ^ but 
perhaj)s his design as often was to communicate information 
on obscure points j and this object may have led him to treat 
at so much length the history of the African settlements. 

With regard to the digression upon the Libyan nations, it 
must be acknowledged that it is introduced in a somewhat 
forced and artificial manner. Had Aryandes, satrap of Egypt, 
reaUy designed the reduction of these tribes under his master's 
sway, and undertaken an expedition commensurate with that 
grand and magnificent object, Herodotus would have been as 
fully entitled to give an account of them as he is to describe 


* To me tlio narrative appo.ars to 
present several points of very great 
interest. I have elsewhere noticed the 
important light that it throws ujjon 
the influence wliich the Delphic oniclo 
exercised on the coui'se of Greek 
colonisation. Other interesting fea- 
tures are the oinginal friendliness, and 
subsequent hostility of the natives 
(chs. 158 and 159) ; the calling in of a 
foreign legislator, and Mm a Pelasgian 


(ch. 161)} the constitution which that 
legislator devised (ibid.)} and the 
transplantation of the captured Bar- 
cccaiis to the remote Bactria (ch. 204). 

* The colony of Naucraiis was with- 
in tho 3 uri.sdiotion of the rulers of 

besides was a mere 

factory. 

Niebuhr’s Lcctiircs on Ancient 
History, vol. i. p. 168, note. 

* ibid. loc. cit. 
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the Scythians and their neighbours. But there are grounds 
for disbelieving the statement of Herodotus with regard to 
Aryandes’ designs. As Dahlmami long ago observed, “ no such 
plan appears in the actual enterprise.” ® Herodotus seems to 
have ascribed to the Persian governor an intention which he 
never entertained, in order to famish himself with an ample 
pretext for bringing in a description possessing the featm-es 
which he especially affected — ^novelty, strangeness, and live- 
liness. He need not, however, have had recourse to this 
artifice. Apart from any such project on the part of the 
Persian chief, Herodotus was entitled to describe the nations 
through whose country the troops passed, and the various 
tribes bordering upon the Cyrenaica ; after which he might 
fau'ly have brought in the rest of his information. This 
information was wanted to complete the geographic sketch of 
the kirown world which he wished to set before his readers ; 
and the right place for it w^as certainly that where the tribes in 
question were, at least partially, brought into hostile coUision 
with Persia, and w'here an account was given of Gyrene and 
Barca, colonies situated in the midst of them, and established 
in order to open a trade bctw'een them and the Greeks. 

The episode on universal geography is thought to be at once 
superfluous and out of place.® In addition to the detailed 
notices of particular countries which Herodotus so constantly 
supplies, no general descrij)tion of the earth was, it is said, 
“ either necessary or desirable.” This criticism ignores what 
its author elsewhere acknowledges — the intimate connexion of 
geography with history when Herodotus WTote — the fact that 
the “ accurate division of literary labom- which is consequent 
on a general advance of scientific pursuit ,” '' was not made till 
long subsequently. As geography and history in this early 
time “went hand in hand,”® it would seem that in a history 
which, despite the restricted aim of its main narrative, tended 
to become so nearly universal by means of digi'essions and 

« Life of Herodotus, ch. Tii. p. m. ' iWd. p. 456. 

p. 123. P- 
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episodes, the geographic element requhed, and naturally 
obtained, a parallel expansion. With respect to the place 
■where the “ description of the earth,” if admitted at all, 
should have been inserted, -which, it is suggested, was “ the 
earlier portion of the text,” that portion “ which treats of the 
great central nations of the world, Assyi'ians, Egyptians, and 
Persians,”® it is at least open to question whether a better 
opportunity could have been found for introducing the descrip- 
tion without violence in any of the earlier books than is 
furnished by the inquiry concerning the existence of Hyper- 
boreans, to which the account of Scythia leads naturally, or 
whether any position would have been more suitable for it than 
a niche in that compartment of the work which is specially 
and pre-eminently geographic. As the general account of 
the eai-th is a question concerning boundaries and extremities, 
its occurrence “in connexion with a remote and barbarous 
extremity,” ^ is not inappi’opriate, but the contrary. 

The story of the amours of Xerxes interrupts, it must be 
allowed, somewhat disagi-eeably, the course of the principal 
narrative, then rapidly verging to a conclusion, and is objec- 
tionable in an artistic point of view. It seems, however, to 
be exactly one of those cases in which “the historian of real 
transactions lies under a disadvantage as compared with the 
author in the more imaginative branches of compos iii n.” ® 
To have omitted the relation altogether would have been to 
leave incomidete the portraiture of the character of Xerxes, as 
weU as to fail in showing the gross corruption, so characteristic 
of an Oriental dynasty, into which the Persian comi; had sunk, 
within two generations, from the simplicity of Cyrus. And 
if the story was to be inserted, where could it most naturally 
come in ? It belonged in time to the last months of the war,® 
and personally attached to a certain Masistes, whom nothing 
brought upon the scene till after Mycale.* Historic propriety, 

» 

a XT 1 * . (Trew yvyatKOs. 

Herod, ix. 108. T6re iv r^trt * Ibid, oh. 107. 
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therefore, required ita introdaction in a place where it would 
detract from artistic beauty ; and Herodotus, wisely preferring 
matter to manner, submitted to an artistic blemish for the 
sake of an historic gain. 

The legend of Ehampsinitus, which is correctly said to 
“ belong to that primeval common fund of low romance ” ® of 
which traces exist in the nursery stories and other tales of 
nations the most remote and diverse, would certainly offend a 
cultivated taste if it oecuiTcd in a history of the Critical 
School ; but in one which belongs so decidedly to the Eomantie 
School it may well be borne, since it is not out of keeping with 
the general tone of that style of writing. Standing where it 
does, it serves to relieve the heaviness of a mere catalogue of 
royal names and deeds, the dullest form in which history ever 
presents itself. 

On the whole there seems to be reason to acquiesce in the 
judgment of Dahhnann, who expresses his “ astonishment ” at 
hearing Herodotus censured for his episodes, and maintains 
that they are “ almost universally connected with his main 
object, and inserted in their places with a beauty which highly 
distinguishes them.” ® 

Next in order to the two merits of epic unity in plan, and 
rich yet weU-arranged and appropriate episode, both of which 
the work of Herodotus seems to possess in a high degree, may 
be mentioned the excellency of his character-drawing, which, 
whether nations or individuals are its object, is remarkably 
successful and effective. His portraiture of the principal 
nations with which his narrative is concerned — the Persians, 
the Athenians, and the Spartans — is most graphic and 
striking. Brave, lively, spirited, capable of sharp sayings 
and repartees,’ but vain, weak, impulsive, and hopelessly 
servile towards their lords,® the ancient Persians stand out in 


® Hure, p. 464. 

® Life of Herodotus, ch. ix. p. 164, 
B T 

I Herod, i. 127, 141 ; ri. Ij wii. 88, 
& 0 . 

® See particularly the story of Prox- 


aspes (iii. 35), Note also their suhnus- 
sion to the whip (vii. 56, Si23) . It re- 
quires on accumulation of the most 
grieTOus injuries to goad a Persian 
into revolt (see ix. 113). 
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his pages as completely depicted by a few masterly strokes as 
their modern descendants have been by the many touches of 
a Chardin or a Jlorier. Clearly marked out from other bar- 
barian races by a hghtness and sprighthness of character, 
which brought them near to the Hellenic type, yet ^dvidly 
contrasted with the Greeks by their passionate abandon^ and 
slavish submission to the caprices of despotic power, they 
possess in the pages of Herodotus an individuality which is 
a guarantee of truth, and which seiwes very remarkably to 
connect them with that peculiar Oriental people — the “ Preiich- 
men of the East,” as they have been called — at present 
inhabiting their country. Active, vivacious, intelligent, 
sparkling, even graceful, but without pride or dignity, supple, 
sycophantic, always either tyrant or slave, the modern Persian 
contrasts strongly with the other races of the East, who arc 
either rude, bold, proud, and freedom-loving, hke the Kurds 
and Affghans, or hstless and apathetic, hke the Hindoos. This 
cmaous continuity of character, which however is not without 
a parallel,^ very strongly confirms the truthfulness of our 
author, who is thus shown, even in what might seem to bo 
the mere ornamental portion of his work, to have confined 
himself to a representation of actual reahties. 

To the Persian character that of the Greeks offers, in 
many points, a strong contrast — a contrast which is most 
clearly seen in that form of the Greek character which dis- 
tinguished the races of the Doric stock, and attained its fullest 
development among the Spartans. Here again the j)ictm’e 
drawm by Herodotus exhibits great power and sldll. By a 
small number of carefully-managed touches, by a few weU- 
chosen anecdotes, and by occasional terse remarks, he contrives 
to set the Siiartans before us, both as individuals and as a 
nation, more graphically than perhaps any other writer. 
Their pride and independent spirit, their entire and willing 


® Herod, viii, 99 j ix. 24. 

^ A similar tenacity of character is 
observable in the case of the Gi’echs 


themselves, as also in the Germans 
(comp. Tacit. Gorman.), and the Spa- 
niards. 
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suLmission to tbcir laws, tbeir firmness and sobdity as troops, 
their stern senteutiousness, relieved by a touch of humour,® 
are vividly displayed in bis narrative. At the same time be 
does not shrink from showing the dark side of tbcir character. 
The selfishness, backwardness, and over-caution of then public 
policy,® tbeir cunning and duplicity upon occasion,* then’ in- 
ability to resist corrupting influences and readiness to take 
bribes,® then- cruelty and entu-e want of compassion, whether 
towards fi'iend or foe,® are all distinctly noted, and complete a 
portrait not more strikiug in its featiues than consonant with 
all that we know from other sources of the leading people of 
Greece. 

Similar fidelity and descriptive power are shown in the 
picture which he gives us of the Athenians. Like the 
Spartans, they arc independent and freedom'lo\'ing, brave and 
skilful in war, patriotic, and, fi-om the time that they obtain 
a form of government suited to their wants, fondly attached to 
it. Like them, too, they are cruel and unsparing towards 
then- adversaries.’ Unhke them, they are open m then public 
policy, active and enterprising almost to rashness, impulsive 
and so changeable in then' conduct,® vain rather than proud,® 
as troops possessing more dash than firmness,’® in manners 
refined and elegant ; ” vutty,’® hospitable,’® magnificent,’* fond 
of display,’® cajiable upon occasion of greater moderation and 
self-denial than most Greeks,’® and even possessing to a certain 


” Herod, iii. 46 ; vii. 226 ; ix. 91. 

* Ibid. i. 152 ; vI. 106 j viii. 4, 63 ; 
ix. 6-8, 46-7. 

Ibid. vi. 79, 108 j ix. 10. 

® Ibid. iii. 148 ; v. 51 j vi. 72 ; ix. 82. 

“Ibid. vi. 79-80; vii. 133,231 (of. 
ix. 71, and i. 82 ad fin.) 

? Ibid. V. 71 ; vii. 133, 137, ad fin. 

® Comp. V. 97, 103, with vi. 21 ; and 
vi. 132 with 136. 

“ Ibid. i. 143. 

The Athenians are rarely snocess- 
ful wiien they not merely on the de- 
fensive — they arc defeated with great 
slaughter when attacked by the Egine. 


tans on one occasion (v. 85-7) ; they 
fly before tlie mixed levies of Pisis- 
tratus (i.63) ; they share in the louian 
defeat at Ephesas (v. 102). On the 
other baud their victories are gained 
bv the vigour and gallantry oi their 
attack (vi. 112; ix. 70, 102). 

Herod, vi. 128-130. 

*2 Ibid. viii. 59, 125. *3 ibid. vi. 35. 

Hote tlio frequent mention of their 
success in the games, a great sign of 
liberal expenditure (Herod, v. 71 ; vi. 
36, 103, 122, 125, &o.) 

*5 Herod, viii. 124. 

Ibid. vii. 144 J ix. 27. 
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extent a generous spirit of Pan-Hellenism.^ Herodotus, in 
liis admiration of the services rendered by the Athenians to 
the common cause during the great war, has perhaps over- 
estimated their pretensions to this last quality; at least it 
will he found that enlightened self-interest sufficiently explains 
their conduct during that struggle ; and circumstances occur- 
ring both before and after it clearly show, that they had no 
scruples about calling in the Persians against their own 
countrymen when they expected to gain by it.® It ought not 
to be forgotten in any estimate of the Athenian character, 
that they set the example of secliing aid from Persia against 
their Hellenic enemies. The circumstances of the time no 
doubt were trying, and the resolve not to accept aid at the 
sacrifice of their independence was worthy of then high spirit 
as a nation ; but still the fact remains, that the common 
enemy first learnt through the invitation of Athens how 
much she had to hope fi'om the internal quarrels and mutual 
jealousies of the Greek states. 

In depicting other nations besides these three — who play the 
principal parts in his story — ^Herodotus has succeeded best 
with the varieties of barbarism existing upon the outskirts of 
the civilized wnrld, and least well with those nations among 
whom refinement and cultivation were at the highest. He 
seems to have experienced a difficulty in appreciating any 
other phase of civilisation than that which had been developed 
by the Greeks. His portraitm-e of the Egyptians, despite its 
elaborate finish, is singularly ineffective ; while in the case of 
the Lydians and Babylonians, he scarcely presents us with 
any distinctive national features. On the other hand, his 
pictures of the Scythians, the Thracians, and the wild tribes 
of Northern Africa, are exceedingly happy, the various forms 
of barbarism being well contrasted and carefully distinguished 
from one another. 

Among the individuals most effectively portrayed by our 

Herod. Tii. I39 ; viii. 3 and 144, | * Ibid, v. 73 ; TbDcyd. viii. 48 et seq. 
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author, may be mentioned the four Persian monarchs ■with 
•whom his narrative is concerned, the Spartan kings, Cleo- 
menes, Leonidas, and Pausanius, the Athenian statesmen and 
generals, Themistocles and Aristides, the tyrants Periander, 
Polycrates, Pisistratus, and Histiccus the Milesian, Amasis 
the Egyptian king, and Croesus of Lydia. The various shades 
of Oriental character and temperament have never been better 
depicted than in the representation given by Herodotus of the 
first four Achffimenian kings — Cyrus, the simple, hai'dy, 
vigorous mountain chief, endowed with a vast ambition and 
with great military genius, ehanging, as his empire enlarged, 
into the kind and fi-iendly paternal monarch — clement, 
witty, polite, familiar with his people ; Cambyses, the first 
form of the Eastern tyrant, inheriting his father’s vigour and 
much of his talent, but spoilt by the circumstances of his birth 
and breeding, '•violent, rash, headstrong, incapable of self- 
restraint, furious at opposition, not only cruel but brutal; 
Darius, the model Oriental prince, brave, sagacious, astute, 
great in the arts both of •war® and peace, the organizer and 
consolidator as well as the extender of the empire, a man of 
kind and warm feeling, strongly attached to his friends,’* 
clement and even generous tow'ards conquered foes,® only 
severe upon system where the well-being of the empire required 
an example to be made ; ® and Xerxes, the second and inferior 
form of the tyrant, weak and puerile as well as cruel and selfish, 
fickle, timid, licentious, luxurious, easily worked on by 
courtiers and women, superstitious, vainglorious, destitute 
of aU real magnanimity, only upon occasion ostentatiously 

® Col. Mure saj’s tliafc “ the jrcncral tlio cnlarnrcnicnfc of his empire; and 
policy of Darius was directed ratlicr to the succot-sfiil subduer of so many re- 
the consolidation than the extension of volU (i. 130; iii. 150-100; of. Behist. 
his dominions’* (p. 4’76), and denies Ins.), the conqiioror of Thrnco (iv. 93) 
his possession of any military genius ; and the not unsuccessful conductor of 
but the king who added to the empire thcScj'thian canijiaign, cannot be fairly 
the Indian satrapy (Ilorod, iv. 4*1), the said to have wanted military talent. 
Chersonese (vi. 33), great part of * Herod, iii. 140, 160; iv. 143; v. 
Thrace (iv. 93 ; v. 10), Vaoonia (v. 16), 11 ; vi. 30. 

hlaccdon (vi. 4-4), and the Greek * Ibid. vi. 20, 119. 
islands (iii. 149 ;v. 26-7; vi. 49), can- ® Ibid. iii. 119, 128, 159; iv. 84, 
not bo considered to have disregarded 166 1 v. 25. 
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parading a generous act when nothing had occurred to ruffle 
his feelings.'^ Nor is Herodotus less successful in his Hellenic 
portraits. Themistoeles is certainly better di-awn by Herodotus 
then by Thucydides. His political wisdom and clearsighted- 
ness, his wit and ready invention, his fertility in expedients, 
his strong love of intrigue, his curious combination of patriot- 
ism with selfishness, his laxity of principle amounting to 
positive dishonesty,® are all vividly exhibited, and form a wdiole 
which is at once more graphic and more complete than the 
sketch furnished by the Attic writer. The character of Aris- 
tides presents a new point for admiration in the skill with 
which it is hit off with the fewest possible touches. Magnani- 
mous, disinterested!}' patriotic, transcending all his country- 
men in excellence of moral character and especially in probity, 
the simple straightforward statesman comes before us on a 
single occasion,® and his featm-es are portrayed without effort 
in a few' sentences. In painting the Greek tyrants, whom he 
so much detested, Herodotus has resisted the temptation of 
rej)resenting them all in the darkest colours, and has carefully 
graduated his portraits from the atrocious cruelties and 
horrible outrages of Periander to the wise moderation and 
studied mildness of Pisistratus. The Spartan character, 
again, is correctly given under its various aspects, Leonidas 
being the idealized type of perfect Spartan heroism, while 
Pausanias is a more ordinary specimen of their nobler class 
of mind, brave and generous, but easily wrought upon by 
corrupting influences,^ Cleomenes and Eurybiades being repre- 
sentatives of the two forms of evil to which Spartans were 
most prone, — Eurybiades w'eak, timorous, vacillating, and 
incapable; Cleomenes cruel, false, and violent, — both alike 
open to take bribes, and ready to sacrifice the interests of the 
state to their own selfish ends. 


? Herod, vii. 29, 136. 

« See Herod, -viu. 4-5, 68, '108-110, 
112 . 

® Herod, viii. 78-9. 

^ See the anecdote of Fansaziias 


banqnetting in the tent of Hardonins 
(ix. 82), where the first working of the 
cormpting inflnence of wealth and 
luxury on a Spartan is very cleverly 
shown. 
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It is not often that Herodotus bestows much pains on the 
character of an individual who does not belong to one or other 
of the two nations with which he is principally concerned, viz. 
the Greeks and the Persians. But in the sketches of Crcesus 
and A.masis he has departed from his general rule, and has 
presented us with two pictures of Oriental monarchs, offering 
a remarkable contrast to the Persian kings and to each other. 
The character of Croesus is rather Hellenic than barbarian ; 
he is the mildest and most amiable of despots ; a tender and 
affectionate parent, a faithful Mend, a benevolent man. He 
loves his Lydians even after they have ceased to be his sub- 
jects ; ® he kindly receives the fugitive Adrastus, who has no 
claim on his protection, and freely forgives him after he has 
been the unhappy means of inflicting on him the most grievous 
of injuries. Besides possessing these soft and gentle qualities, 
he is hospitable and magniflcent, lavishly liberal to those from 
whom he has received any benefit,® religious, and though 
unduly elated by prosperity, yet in the hour of adversity not 
unduly depressed, but capable of profiting by the lessons of 
experience. Amasis is a ruler of almost equal mildness ; like 
Croesus, he has a leaning towards the Greeks ; he is also, like 
him, prosperous, and distinguished for liberality and magnifi- 
cence ; ^ Egypt flourishes greatly under his government, and 
both his internal administration and his foreign policy are 
eminently successful.® Thus far there is a remarkable paral- 
lelism between the character and circumstances of the 
Egyptian and the Lydian monarch; but in other respects 
they are made to exhibit a strong and pointed contrast. 
Amasis is a man of low birth and loose habits ; fr'om his 
youth he has lived by his wits an easy, gay, jovial life, 
winning the favour both of monarch and people by his free 
manners and ready but coarse humom’. When he becomes 
king, though he devotes himself with great zeal to the 
despatch of business, and enacts laws of the utmost severity 


- Herod, i. 156. 

^ Ibid. i. 50.2, 64 ; vi. 125. 


* Ibid. ii. 175-6, 180, 182. 
5 Ibid. ii. 177, 182 ad liu. 
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against such idle and unworthy members of society as he had 
himself been in time past, yet he carries with him into his new 
station the same love of good living and delight in low and 
vulgar pleasantry which had signalised the early portion of his 
career. This last featui-e, which is the leading one of his 
character, effectually distinguishes him from the elegant and 
polished Croesus, bom in the purple, and bred up amid all the 
refined amenities of a luxm'ious court. In another respect the 
opposition between the two princes is even more striking — so 
striking, indeed, as almost to appear artificial. Amasis, 
though owing more to fortune than even the Lydian monarch, 
is not dazzled by her favours, or led to forget the instability 
of all things human, and the special danger to the over-pros- 
perous man from the “jealousy” of Heaven. His letter to 
Polycrates® strongly marks tliis fact, which in the mind of 
Herodotus would serve to account for the continued and un- 
chequered prosperity of the Egyptian king — so different from 
the terrible reverse which befell the too confident Lydian. 

The power of Herodotus to porti'ay female character is also 
worthy of notice. Unlike Thucydides, who passes over in con- 
temptuous silence the part played by women in the trans- 
actions which he undertakes to record,'^ Herodotus seizes 
every opportunity of adding variety and zest to his narrative 
by carefully introducing to our notice the females concerned 
in his events. In Nitocris we have the ideal of a great 
Oriental queen — wise, grand, magnificent, ostentatious; pro- 
phetic in her foresight, clever in her designs, splendid in the 
execution of whatever w'orks she takes in hand ; the beautifier 
at once and the skilful protector of her capital ; bent on com- 
bining utility with ornament, and in her works of utility 
having regard to the benefit of the great mass of her subjects. 
With her Tomyris, the other female character of the first 
book, contrasts remarkably. Tomyris is the perfection of a 


® Herod, iii. 40. 

’’ The omission of any reference to 
Aspasia, considering her political in- 
fluence and connexion with Pericles, is 


very remai'kablc. Thucydides men. 
tions but three women by name in the 
whole course of his narrative. (See 
ii. 2, 101 ; iv. 133 ; vi. 59.) 
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barbaric, as Nitocris is of a civilised princess. Bold and 
■warlike rather than sagacious or prudent, noble, careless, 
confident, full of passion, she meets the great conqueror of 
the East with a defiant, almost •with a triumphant, air, chival- 
rously invites hiTn to cross her frontier unmolested, only 
anxious for a fair fight, disdainful of petty manoeuvres, and 
unsuspicious of artifices. When the civilised monarch has 
deluded and entrapped her soh, she shows a single trait of 
womanly softness, consenting to waive the vindication of her 
people’s honoiu' upon the condition of receiving back her 
captured child. On the failure of her application and the 
extinction of her last hope by the voluntary death of that un- 
happy youth, nothing is left her but an undying grief and a 
fierce and quick revenge. At the head of her troops she 
engages and defeats her son’s destroyer ; and as he falls in 
the thick of the fight, she vents her wrath on his dead body 
by insult, mutilation, and defilement, in the true spirit of an 
outraged and intimated barbarian. The whole character is in 
excellent keeping, and, however imhistoric, is certainly most 
true to nature. 

As the diversities of female character among the non-Hel- 
lenic races are exhibited to om- toav in the persons of Tomyris 
and Nitocris, so in the slight sketch of Gorgo and the more 
elaborate portraiture of Ai-temisia Herodotus has given us 
opposite and agi'ceable specimens of female character among 
the Greeks. Gorgo is the noble, Ai-temisia the clever woman. 
Gorge's sphere is the domestic chcle, Ai-temisia’s the world. 
Artemisia leads fleets, advises monarchs, fights battles, governs 
a kingdom — Gorgo saves her father in the hour of temptation, 
and becomes the fitting bride of the gallant and patriotic 
Leonidas. Still neither character is a mere simple one. 
Gorgo adds sense and intelligence to her high moral qualities,® 
and Artemisia real corn-age to her prudence and dexterity ; ® 
but these features are subordinate, and do not disturb the 


® Herod, vii. ad fin. 
VOL. I. 


» Ibid. iii. IW. 

E 
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general effect of contrast, which is such as above stated. 
Although both ladies belong to races of the Doric stock, Gorge 
alone is the true model of a Dorian woman; Artemisia 
represents female perfection, not according to the Doric, but 
according to the ordinary Greek type. The Dorians of Asia 
seem to have lost most of their distinctive features by contact 
with their Ionian neighbours, and Artemisia may be almost 
regarded as an embodiment of "Ionian excellence. 

It gi'eatly enhances the artistic merit of these portraitm’es, 
and the pleasm^e which the reader derives from them, that the 
characters are made to exhibit themselves upon the scene by 
word and action, and are not formally set before him by the 
historian. Herodotus never condescends to describe a cha- 
racter. His men and women act and speak for themselves, 
and thereby leave an impression of life and individuality on 
the reader’s mind, which the most skilful word-painting would 
have failed of producing. This is one of the advantages 
arising from that large use by Herodotus of the dramatic 
element in his history, in which it is allowed that he “ has 
been far more generally successful than any other classical 
historian.” ^ 

To his skill in character-drawing Herodotus adds a power 
of pathos in which few writers, whether historians or others, 
have been his equals. The stories of the wife of Intaphernes 
weeping and lamenting continually at the king’s gate,® of 
Psammenitus sitting in the suburb and seeing his daughter 
employed in servile offices and his son led to death, yet 
“ showing no sign,” but bursting into tears when an old friend 
accosted him and asked an alms ; ® of Lycophron silently and 
sadly enduring ever5'thmg rather than hold converse with a 
father who had slain his mother, and himself suffering for his 
father s cruelties at the moment when a prosperous career 
seemed about to open on him, are examples of this excellence 
within the compass of a single book which it would be diffi- 


• Mure, p. 500. 


“ Ibid. iii. 14. 


’ Ibid, iii, 60-3. 
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cult to parallel from the entire writings of any other historical 
author. But the most eminent instance of the merit in ques- 
tion is to be found in the story of Croesus. It has been well 
observed that “ the volume of popular romance contains few 
more beautifully told tales than that of the death of Atys ; ” * 
and the praise might be extended to the whole narrative of the 
life of Croesus from the visit of Solon to the scene upon the 
pyre, which is a masterpiece of pathos, exhibiting tragic power 
of the highest order. The same power is exhibited in a less 
degree in the stories of the siege of Xanthus,® of Tomyris,® of 
(Eobazus,’ of Pythius,® of Boges,® and of Masistes.’- In the 
last of these cases, and perhaps in one or two others, the 
horrible has somewhat too large a share ; in all, however, the 
pathetic is an important and well-developed element. 

It has been maintained that Herodotus, though excellent 
in tragic scenes, was “deficient in the sense of the comic 
properly so called.’’® His “good stories’’ and “clever 
sayings ” are thought to he “ not only devoid of true wit, but 
among the most insipid of his anecdotical details.” The 
correctness of this judgment may be questioned, not only on 
the general ground that tragic and comic power go together,® 
but by an appeal to fact — the experiment urn erucis in such a 
case. It is, of course, not to be expected in a grave and 
serious production like a history, that humorous features 
should be of frequent ocom-rence : the author’s possession of 
the quality of humom- wiU be sufficiently shown if even 
occasionally he diversifies his narrative by anecdotes or 
remarks of a ludicrous character. Now in the work of Hero- 
dotus there are several stories of which the predominant 
characteristic is the humorous ; as, very palpably, the tale of 
Alcmseon’s visit to the treasury of Creesus, when, having 
“clothed himself in a loose tunic, which he made to bag 
greatly at the waist, and placed upon his feet the widest 


^ Mnre’s Lit. of Greece, toI. iv. p. 505. 
' Herod, i. 176. « Ibid. i. 212.4. 

7 Ibid. iv. 84. » Ibid. vii. 39-40. 


» Ibid. vii. 107. 1 Ibid. ix. 108-113. 
^ More, p. 508. 

3 See the Symposium of Plato, sub fin. 
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buskins that he could, anywhere find, he followed his guide 
into the treasure-house,” where he “ fell to upon a heap of 
gold-dust, and in the first place packed as much as he could 
inside his buskins, between them and his legs, after which he 
filled the breast of his tunic quite full of gold, and then 
sprinkling some among his hair, and taking some likewise in 
his mouth, came forth from the keasm-e-house scarcely able 
to di’ag his legs along, like anything rather than a man, with 
hie mouth crammed fuU, and his bulk increased every way.” * 
The laughter of Croesus at the sight is echoed by the reader, 
who has presented to him a most ridiculous image hit off with 
wonderful effect, and poeticised by the touch of imagination, 
which regards the distorted form as having lost all semblance 
of humanity. It would be imjjossihle to deny to Herodotus 
the possession of a sense of the comic if he had confined 
himself to this single exliibition of it. 

As a specimen of broad humour the instance here adduced 
is probably the most striking that can be brought forward 
from the pages of our author.® But many anecdotes will be 
found scattered through them, in which the same quality 
shows itself in a more subdued and chastened form. It will 
be enough to refer, without quotation, to the well-known story 
of Hippoclides,® to the fable of Cyrus,’' the retorts of Bias, 
Gelo, and Themistocles,® the quaint remark of Megacreon,® 
the cool observation of Diencces, and the two answers given 
by the Spartans to the envoys of Samos.' Besides these 
anecdotical displays of a humorous vein, Herodotus often 
shows his sense of the comic in his descriptions of the 
manners and customs of barbarous nations. A striking 

* Herod, vi. 125. storj “insipid,” bufc most readers aro 

” Other instances of a broad and amusod by the lijjhtheartcdncss which 

somewhat coarse humour arc to be could make a joke out of a calamity, 
found ill the story of Artapheriies* The other “f^ood sayin^” ^rith which 
reply to llisbiocus (vi. 1), and of tho he finds fault (that of Mci^abazus eon- 
message whioli Amasis sent to Apries cerning tho site of Byzantium, iv. 144) 
by Patarbomis (ii. 162). is not recorded by Ilcrodotns as a 

* Herod, vi. 120. ^ Ibid. i. 141. witty, but as a judicious remark. 

® Ibid, i, 27 ; vii. 162 ; and viii. 125. ^ Herod, vii. 226. 

^ Ibid. vii. 120. Col. Huro finds this 
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example is his account of the Scythian mode of sacrificing in 
the fourth book, where he concludes his notice with the 
remark that “by this plan your ox is made to boil himself, 
and other victims also to do the like.”® The same vein is 
clearly apparent in the enumeration, contained in the same 
book, of the animals said to inhabit the African “wild-beast 
tract,” — “this is the tract in which the huge serpents are 
found, and the lions, the elephants, the bears, the aspicks, and 
the horned asses. Here, too, are the dog-faced creatures, 
and the creatures without heads, whom the Libyans declare 
to have their eyes in their breasts, and also the wild men and 
the wild women, and many other far less fabulous beasts.” ® 
Touches of humour also serve to relieve his accounts of 
cannibalism, and prevent them from being merely horrible, as 
such subjects are apt to become in most writers. Of this 
nature is his remark when speaking of the Padeeans, who put 
persons to death as soon as they were attacked by any 
malady, to prevent their flesh from spoiling, that “the man 
protests he is not ill in the least, but his friends wiU not accept 
his denial ; in spite of all he can say they kill him and feast 
themselves on his body.”^ A very keen sense of the ludicrous 
is implied by this perception of something laughable in scenes 
of the gi'catest horror. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature in the whole work of 
Herodotus — ^that which prevents us from ever feeling weari- 
ness as we follow him through the nine books of his history — 
is the wonderful variety in which he deals. Not only 
historian, but geographer, traveller, naturalist, mythologer, 
moralist, antiquarian, he leads us from one subject to 
another, — 

“ From, grave to gay, from lively to severe, — ” 

never pm'suing his main nan-ative for any long time without 
the introduction of some agreeable episodical matter, rarely 


» Herod, iv. 61. ^ n,id, w, igi. 

^ Ibid. iii. 99. Compai’e the descrip- 
tion of cannibalism among tlie Haa- 


sagetm in the last chapter of book i. 
where the humour is far more subdued, 
but still is very perceptible. 
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carrying an episodical digression to such an extent as to he 
any severe trial to om’ patience. Even as historian, the 
respect in which he especially excels other writers is the 
diversity of his knowledge. Contriving to bring almost the 
whole known world within the scope of his story, and 
throwing everywhere a retrospective glance at the earliest 
beginnings of states and empn-es, he exhibits before our eyes 
a sort of panoramic view of history, in wliich past and 
present, near and remote, civilised kingdoms and barbarous 
communities, kings, priests, sages, lawgivers, generals, 
courtiers, common men, have all their place — a place at once 
skilfully assigned and properly apportioned to their respective 
claims on om- attention. Blended, moreover, with this 
profusion of historic matter are sketches of religions, gi’aphic 
descriptions of countries, elaborate portraitures of the 
extremes of savage and civilised hfe, striking moral reflec- 
tions, curious anti(iuarian and philosophical disquisitions, 
legends, anecdotes, criticisms — ^not all perhaps equally happy, 
but aU serving the purpose of keeping ahve the reader’s 
interest, and contributing to the general richness of effect by 
which the work is ohai'acterised. Again, most remarkable is 
the variety of styles which are assumed, with almost equal 
success, in the descriptions and anecdotes. The masterly 
treatment of pathetic subjects, and the occasional indulgence, 
with good effect, in a comic vein, have been already noticed. 
Equal power is shown in dealing with such matters as are 
tragic without being pathetic, as in the legend of Gyges,® the 
story of the death of Cyrus,® the description of the self- 
destruction of Cleomcncs,’ and, above all, in the striking 
scene which portrays the last moments of Prexaspes.® In 
this, and in his account of the death of Adrastus,® Herodotus 
has, if anywhere, reached the sublime. 'Where his theme is 
lower, he has a style peculiarly his own, which seems to come 
to him AYithout effort, yet which is most difficult of attain- 


® Herod, i. 8-12. « Ibid. i. 212-4 

^ Ibid. ri. Jg. 


* Ibid. iii. 75. 


’ Ibid. i. 45. 
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ment. It is simple without being homely, familiar without 
being pulgar, lively without being forced or affected. Of this, 
remarkable and diversified specimens will be found in the 
history of the birth and early years of Cyrus,^ and in the tale 
— which reads like a story in the Arabian Nights — of the 
thieves who plundered the treasury of Eliampsinitus.® 
Occasionally he exhibits another iiower which is exceedingly 
rare — ^that, namely, of representing the grotesciue. The story 
of Arion has a touch of tliis quality,® which is more fully 
displayed in the account of the funeral rites of the Scythian 
kings.^ Stni more remarkable, and stiU more important in 
its bearing on the general effect of his work, is the di'amatic 
power, so largely exhibited in the abundant dialogues and in 
the occasional set speeches wherewith his narrative is adorned, 
which by their contrast with the ordinary historical form, and 
their intrinsic excellence generally,® tend more perhaps than 
any other single featm’e to enliven his pages, and to prevent 
the weariness which is natm'ally caused by the uniformity of 
continued narration. 

Another exceUence of Herodotus is vivid description, or the 
power of setting before us graphically and distinctly that 
which he desires us to see. This faculty however he does not 
exhibit equally in aU subjects. Natural scenery, in common 
with the ancients generally, he for the most part neglects; 
and his descriptions of the great works constructed by the 
labour of man,® although elaborate, fail in conveying to the 
minds of his readers any very distinct impression of their 
appearance. The power in question is shown chiefly in his 
accounts of remarkable events or actions, which portions of 
his narrative have often all the beauty and distinctness of 


' Horod. i. 108-122. “ Ibid. ii. 121. 

3 Ibid. i. 24. ■* Ibid. iv. 71-2. 

3 The Ect Bpecches of the three con- 
Bpirators in favonr of democracy, 
aristocracy, and monarchy respectively 
(iii. 80-2), mast be excepted from this 
commendation. They are not above 
the average of BOphiBtical themes on 
the subject, and they arc wholly nn- 


snited to the characters and cirenm- 
stanccB of the persons in whose months 
they are put. (See the foot-note ad 
loc.) 

3 As the barrow of Alyattes (i. 93), 
tho temple of Bclns at Babylon (i. 
181), tho pyramids (ii. 124, 127, 134), 
tho labyrinth (ii. 148), and the bridge 
of Xorxea (vii. 36). 
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pictures. Gyges in. the hed-chamber of Candaules,'^ Arion on 
the quarter-deck chanting the Orthian,® Cleohis and Bito 
arriving at the temple of Juno,® Adrastus delivering himself 
up to Croesus,^® AlcmjEon coming forth fi’om the treasm’e- 
house,^^ are pictures of the simplest and most striking kind, 
presenting to us at a single glance a scene exactly suited to 
form a subject for a painter. Sometimes however the descrip- 
tion is more complex and continuous. The charge of the 
Athenians at -Marathon,^® the various contests and especially 
the final struggle at Thermopylae,^® the conflict in the royal 
palace at Susa between the Magi and the seven conspirators, “ 
the fight between Onesilus and Aidybius,^® the exploits of 
Artemisia at Salamis,“ the death of Masistius and the 
contention for his body,^’ are specimens of excellent description 
of the more complicated kind, wherein not a single picture, 
but a succession of pietmes, is exhibited before the eyes of the 
reader. These descriptions possess all the energy, life, and 
power of Homeric scenes and battles, and are certainly not 
sm-passed in the compositions of any prose writer. 

The most obvious merit of our author, and the last which 
seems to require special notice, is his simplicity. The natiual 
flow of narrative and sentiment throughout his work, the 
predominant use of common and familiar words, the avoidance 
of all meretricious ornament and rhetorical artifice, have often 
been remarked, and have won the approbation of almost all 
critics. With Herodotus composition is not an art, but a 
spontaneous outpouring. Tie does not cultivate graces of 
style, or consciously introduce fine passages. He writes as 
his subject leads him, risuig with it, but never transcending 
the modesty of nature, or approaching to the confines of 
bombast. Not only are his words simple and common, but 
the structure of his sentences is of the least complicated kind. 

’’ Herod, i. 9-10. > Ibid. i. 24. « Ibid. vii. 210-2 ; 223.5. 

* Ibid. i. 31. “ Ibid. i. 45, sub init. “ Ibid. iii. 78. Ibid. y. 111-2. 

“ Ibid. vi. 125. See p. 131. “ Ibid. viii. 87. Ibid. ix. 22-3. 

“ Ibid, Vi. 112. 
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He writes, as Aristotle observes,^ not in laboured periods, but 
in sentences which have a continuous flow, and which only 
end when the sense is complete. Hence the wonderful clear- 
ness and transparency of his style, which is never involved, 
never harsh or forced, and which rarely allows the shadow of 
a doubt to rest upon his meaning. 

The same spirit, which, thus affects his language and mode 
of expression, is apparent in the whole tone and conduct of 
the narrative. Everytliing is plainly and openly related ; 
there is no affectation of mystery; we are not tantalised by 
obscure allusions or hints;® the author freely and fully 
admits us to his confldence, is not afi-aid to mention himself 
and his own impressions; introduces us to his informants; 
tells us plainly what he saw and what he heard ; allows us 
to look into his heart, w'here there is nothing that he needs 
to hide, and to become sharers alike in his religious senti- 
ments, his political opinions, and his feelings of sympathy 
or antipathy towards the various persons or races that he is 
led to mention. Hence the strong personal impression of the 
writer which we derive from his work, whereby, despite the 
meagre notices that remain to us of his life, we are made 
to feel towards him as towards an intimate acquaintance, 
and to regard om’selves as fully entitled to canvass and 
discuss all his qualities, moral as well as intellectual. The 
candom', honesty, amiability, piety and, patriotism of Hero- 
dotus, his primitive cast of mind and habits, his ardent 
curiosity, his strong love of the marvellous, are familiar 
topics with his commentators, who find his portrait drawn 
by himself with as much completeness (albeit unconsciously) 
in his writings, as those of other literary men have been by 
their professed biogi'aphers. All this is done moreover with- 


^ Sco Arisfc. Bhet. iii. 9. Aristotle 
defines the \4^i5 elpofieprif or ** conti- 
nuous style/’ ua ** that whioli has in 
itself no termination, unless the mat- 
ter under narration be terminated ” — 
r4\05 Kaff aMiy, hv fJiii 


rb 7rpay/xa ^.eyifjueuoy Te\€to>0fj ) . 

* The only exception is in the 
account of Egypt, where religions 
scruples occasionally interfere to check 
Ills usual openness. 
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out the slightest affectation, or undue intrusion of his own 
thoughts and opinions ; it is the mere result of his not think- 
ing about himself, and is as far removed from the ostenta- 
tious display of Xenophon ^ as from the studied concealment of 
Thucydides. 

■While the language, style, sentiments, and tone of narrative 
in Herodotus are thus characterised, if we compare him with 
later writers, by a natiual simplicity and freedom from effort, 
which constitute to a considerable extent the charm of his 
writing, it is important to observe how greatly in all these 
respects he is in advance of foimer prose authors. Justice is 
not done to his merits unless some attention be given to the 
history of prose composition before his time, and something 
like a comparison instituted between him and his predecessors. 
With Herodotus simplicity never- degenerates into baldness, or 
familiarity into what is rude and coarse. His style is full, 
free, and flowing, and offers a most agreeable contrast to the 
stiff conciseness, curt broken sentences, and almost unvaried 
construction, of previous historians. If we glance oiu- eye 
over the fragments of the early Greek writers that have 
come down to oiu- times, we shall be surprised to find how 
rude and primitive, how tame, bald, and spiritless the produc- 
tions appear to have been, even of the most celebrated his- 
torians anterior to, or contemporary with, om- author. A few 
specimens are subjoined^ of the style of writing customary in 


^ Seo Anab. in, i. § 4-47, and 
thenceforth 2 )a 88 im. 

* Hccatacus of jVliletns commenced 
his historical TTork, the * Genealogies/ 
as follows : — 

“ Thus saifch Hecatseus the Mile- 
sian : That which I write, I -write as 
the truth seems to mo. For the stories 
which the Greeks tell are many, and 
to my mind ridiculous.** 

The longest of his extant fragments 
is thus translated by Col. Mure (Lit. 
of Greece, vol. iv. p. 161) : — 

^ “ OrcstbeuB, son of Deucalion, ar- 
rived in .diitolia in search of a kingdom. 


Here his dog produced him a pfreen 
plant. Upon which ho ordered the 
dog to be buried in the earth ; and 
from its body sprang a vino fertile in 
grapes. Hence ho called his son 
Phytins, The son of Phytins v/as 
CEneus, so named after the vine-plant. 
For the ancient Greeks called the 
-vine QSna. The son of CEneos was 
A^tdlas.” 

O'ho fragments of Xanthua are very 
brief, and of these only one is cited in 
his exact words. It shows no great 
advance on the style of Hecatacus : — 

** From Lydus descend the Lydians, 
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his day, from which the modem reader may form a tolerable 
estimate of the iuteryal which separated Herodotus, as a 


from Torrhebns the Torrhebiana. In 
language these two races differ but 
little ; and to this day they boi’row 
from one another no few words, like 
the lonians and the Dorians.” 

Anothor, which is probably very 
close to his plunseology, is the follow- 
ing 

“ The Magians marry their mothers 
and their daughters. They hold it 
lawful also to marry their sisters. 
Their wives are common property; and 
when one wishes to take the wife of 
another, they use no fraud nor violence, 
but the thing is done by consent.” 

Of Charon of Lampsacus we possess 
a passage of some length, which may 
be given in the translation of Col. 
Mure (vol. iv. pp. 169-170) : — 

“ The Bisaltians waged war against 
the Cardians, and were victorious in a 
battle. The commander of the Bisal. 
tians was called Onaris. This man, 
when a youth, had been sold as a slave 
in Gardia, and bad been made by his 
master to work at the trade of a bar- 
ber. Now there was an oracle cur- 
rent among tlio Cardians, that about 
that time they should be invaded by 
the Bisaltians ; and this oracle was a 
frequent subject of conversation among 
those who frequented the barber’s 
shop. Onaris, having effected his es- 
cape home, persuaded his countrymen 
to invade Cardia, and was himself 
appointed leader of the expedition. 
But the Cardians were accustomed to 
teach their horses to dance to the 
sound of the flute in their festivals ; 
when standing upright on their hind- 
legs, they adapted the motions of their 
fore-feet to the time of the music. 
Onaris, being acquainted with this 
custom, procured a female flute-player 
from Cardia; and this flute-player, 
on her arrival in Bisaltis (?), intructed 
many of the flute-players of that city 
(P), whom he caused to accompany 
him in his march against the Cardians. 
' As soon as the engagement com- 


menced, he ordered the flute-playors 
to strike up those tunes to which the 
Cardian horses were used to perform. 
And no sooner had the horses heard 
the music than they stood up on their 
hind-legs and began to dance. But 
the chief force of the Cardians was in 
cavalry; and so they lost tho battle." 

Even Hellanicns, who outlived 
Herodotus, falls sometimes into the 
cramped and bald style of tho old 
logographers, as the subjoined speci- 
mens will show : — 

(1.) “ From Pelasgns, the king of 
these men, and Menippe, tho daughter 
of Feneus, was bom Fbrastor; from 
him sprang Amyntor; from him, 
Tentamidas; from him, Nanas. In 
his reign the Fclasgians were driven 
out by the Greeks, and having left 
their ships at the river Spines in the 
Ionian Gulf, they built at some 
distance from the shore the city of 
Croton. From hence they proceeded 
to colonise tho land now called Tyr- 
rhenia.” 

(2.) “ When the men came from 
Sparta, tho Athenians related to thorn 
the story of Orestes. At tho con- 
elusion, when both parlies approved 
the judgment, the Athenians assigned 
it to the ninth generation alter hlars 
and NojAune pleaded in the cause of 
Halu'rliothius. Then, six generations 
later, Ccphalus, tho son of Ueionous, 
who married Procris, the daughter of 
Erechtheus, and slew her, was con- 
demned by the court of Areopagus, 
and suffered banishment. After the 
trial of Dmdalus for tho treacherous 
slaughter of his sister's son Talus, and 
his flight from justice in the third 
generation, this Clytemnestra, the 
daughter of Tyndarus, who bad killed 
Agamemnon and herself been killed 
by Orestes, caused Orestes to be 
brought to trial by the Eumenides; 
ho, however, returned after judgment 
was given, and became king of Argos. 
Minerva and Mars were the judges.” 
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writer, from those who had preceded him — an interval so great 
as to render the style of composition which he invented a 
sort of new art, and to entitle him to the honourable appella- 
tion, which prescription has made indisputably his, of the 
“ Father of History.” 
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THE 


HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 


THE EiaST BOOK, ENTITLED CLIO. 


These are the researches of Herodotus of Halicarnassus,^ 
which he publishes, in the hope of thereby preserving from 
decay the remembrance of what men have done, and of pre- 
venting the great and wonderful actions of the Greeks and the 
Barbarians from losing their due meed of glory ; and withal 
to put on record what were their grounds of feud. 

1. According to the Persians best informed in history, the 
Phoenicians began the quarrel. This people, who had formerly 
dwelt on the shores of the Erythraean Sea,® having migrated 


^ This is the reading of a.11 onr 
HSS. Tefc Aristotle, where he quotes 
the passage (Bhet. iii. 9), hasThurium 
in the place of Halicarnassus ; that is, 
he cites the final residence instead of 
the birthplace of the writer. (See the 
sketch of Herodotus’s Life in tho 
Appendix to the last volume.) There 
is no doubt that considerable portions 
of the work as it stands were written 
at Thnrinm, and it is possible that 
Herodotus nsed tho expression *^of 
Thnrinm ” in his latest recension. 

The mention of the author’s name 
and country in the first sentence of 
his history seems to have been usual 
in tho age in which Herodotus wi'ote. 
The ‘ Genealogies’ of Hecatmus com- 
menced with the words, ’E/faraToj 
£$6 ixvBitrai, (Muller’s 
Fragm. Hist. Gr., vol. i. Pr. 332.) 
And tho practice is followed by 
Thucydides. 


" By tho Erythrman Sea Hei'odotus 
intends, not our Bed Sea, which he 
calls tho Arabian Gulf (/rJATror 
but the Indian Ocean, or 
mthor both the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf, which latter ho docs not 
considei* distinct from tlio Ocean, 
being ignomnt of its shape. 

With rospeeb to the migration of the 
Plioonicians from the Persian Gulf, 
which is reasserted book vii. ch. 89, 
there scorns to be no room to doubt 
that a connexion existed between the 
cities of Phoenicia Proper and a num- 
ber of places about the Persian Gulf, 
whoso very names have been thought 
to indicate their Phoenician origin. 
Tho chief of these wero Tyrus, or 
l^lus, and Arndus, two islands in the 
Gulf, where, according to Eratosthenes 
(ap. Strabon. xvi. p. 1090, Oxf. cd.), 
there wero Phoenician temples, and the 
inhabitants of which claimed the Fhoc- 
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to the Mediterranean and settled in the parts which they 
now inhabit, began at once, they say, to , adventure on long 
voyages, freighting their vessels with the wares of Egypt and 
Assyria.® They landed at many places on the coast, and 
among the rest at Ai-gos, which was then pre-eminent above 
all the states included now imder the common name of 
HeUas.^ Here they exposed their merchandise, and traded 
with the natives for five or six days ; at the end of which 
time, when almost everything was sold, there came down to 
the beach a number of women, and among them the daughter 
of the king, who was, they say, agreeing in this with the 
Greeks, lo, the child of luachus. The women were standing 


niciau cities on the Mediterranean as 
their colonies. One of these is at the 
present dar called Arad, There is 
also a Sidodona and a Szur, or Tur, 
which recall the names of Sidon and 
Tyre respectively. The question com- 
monly discn.ssed has been whether the 
cities about the Persian Gulf are the 
mother cities of those on the Medi- 
terinnoan, or colonics from tliciii. 
Seetzon and Hoereu incline to the 
latter view (neercu’s As. Nat. vol. ii. 
pp. 231, '115, E. T.). In favour of the 
former, however, is, in the first place, 
the double tradition, that of the Phoe- 
nicians of Phranicia Proijcr mentioned 
by Herodotus, and that of the inhabi- 
tants of Tyriis and Aradus. recorded 
by £rato.sthcncs, who probably fol- 
lows Audrosthciics, the naval officer of 
Alc.vaiider ; and secondly, what may 
bo called the argument from general 
probability. Lower Babylonia, the 
country about the mouths of the 
Tigri.s and Euphrates, is the original 
seat of Semitic power, whence it 
sjjrcads northw.ard and westward lo 
tho Euxine and to the Mediterranean. 
(Cf. Api)cndix, E.ssay xi. § 3.) Asshur 
goes forth out of tho land of Shinar, 
in tho book of Genesis (x. 11) ; Abra- 
ham and his family pass from Ur. of 
the Chaldees (Mugheir) by ChaiTan 
into Syria; tho Aramaeans can be 
traced in the Cuneiform inscriptions 
ascending the course of the Euphrates 


from tho Persian Gulf towards tho 
McditciTancan. Everything indicates 
a spread of the Somites from Baby- 
lonia westward, while nothing appears 
of any great movement in tho opposite 
direction. At tho same time it is 
quite possible that tlie Phoenicians, in 
tho time of their prosperity, may 
have formed 8Cttlem('nts in tho Per. 
sian Gulf, and that the temples seen 
by Androsthenes belonged to this 
comparatively recent movement. 

The name “ Phoenician,” which is 
connected with “ Erythrman,” both 
meaning “red,” tho colour of the 
Semites, confiims the general con- 
nexion, but does not show in which 
way the migration proceeded. For a 
more complete discussion of tho sub- 
ject sec Appendix to book vii. Essay ii. 

^ For an account of tho trade of the 
Phoenicians, see Kceren's Asiatic Na- 
tions, vol. ii., * Plueiiicians,’ chap, iii. 

■' The ancient superiority of Argos 
is indicated by tho position of Aga- 
memnon at tho lime of tho Trojan war 
(comiiaro Thucyd. i. 9-10), and by tho 
use of the word Ai^ive in Homer for 
Greek goncr.ally. No other name of a 
single people is used in the same 
genen'e way. 

Tho absence of .any general ethnic 
title during the earlier ages is noticed 
by Thucydides (i. 3). He uses the same 
expression as Herodotus — S) vw 'EAAos 
KaKoviifPT) — previously (i. 2), 
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by the stem of tbe ship intent upon their purchases, when 
the Phoenicians, with a general shout, rushed upon them. 
The greater pari made their escape, but some were seized and 
carried off. lo herself Was among the captives. The Phoeni- 
cians jDut the women on board their vessel, and set sail for 
Egypt. Thus did lo pass into Egypt, according to the Persian 
story,® which differs widely from the Phoenician: and thus 
commenced, according to their authors, the series of outrages. 

2. At a later period, certain Greeks, with whose name they 
are unacquainted, but who would probably be Cretans,® made 
a landing at Tyre, on the Phoenician coast, and bore off the 
kmg’s daughter, Europe. In this they only retaliated; but 
afterwards the Greeks, they say, were guilty of a second 
violence. They manned a ship of war, and sailed to ^a, a 
city of Colchis,^ on the river -Phasis; from wheiice, after 

* It is hardly posaiblo that the Per- memory of the buccaaeering stories 

sians, properly so called, could haro ■which the Phceiiiciaiis aud the Persians 

had any independent knowledge of tbe (of Syria ?) told to Herodotus in illns- 

myth of lo, for at the period or history tratiou of the myth of lo. And it 

to which the legend refers, the Arian is fm’thor worthy of remark, that the 

tribes, who were the progenitor's of name, tlms first bi'ought before us in 

tbe Persians, were still cucamircd on its Asiatic form, may perhaps furnish 

the banks of tbe Indus, and were thus an astronomical solution for the cntii'e 

entirely shut out from any contact fable j for as the wanderuigs of the 

with tho Western world, Tito ac- Greek loliavobccuottcu compared with 

quaintanco cren of tho As.syrians and the erratic course of tiro moott in the 

Babylonians rritli tiro Greeks was of a heavens, passing in succession throrfgh 

comparatively modenr date. iSargon, all tho signs of the zodiac, so do wo 

indeed, who in the Cuneiform hiscr'ip- find that in tho auto-Seinitio period 

tioiis first mentions tho Gi'ocks, — bay- there was also an identity of name, the 

iiig in aborrt n.t. 708 received tribute Egyptiair title of tlic moon being Yah, 

in Babylon from tho Greek colonists and the ]n'imitivo Clialdtearr title being 

of Cyprus, — spooks of them as “the represented by a Cimoiform sign, which 

seven kirrgs of tiro Yalia tribes of the is plioirctically Ai, as in modem Tm-k- 

coimtry of Yai-nan (or YAnan), who ish. — [11. 0. 11.] 

dwelt irr an island in tho midst of the “ Sirree no other Greeks were thought 
Western sea, at tho distance of soven to hare possessed n navy in tliese early 
days from the coast, aud the rrarae of ' times. Compare Thncyd. i. 4 — Mvas 
whoso country bad never boon heard iruXoiTaTos Siv axop tcr/iev murmbif Ik- 
by my ancestors, tbe kings of As- riiaaTO. 

syi-ia and Cbaldma, from tlie remotest f Tho commontalors have found 
times,” &c. Ac. d'o. It is at tho same some difficulty in slimving why tho 
time far from improbablo that this Colchinns sliould have boon hold 
name of Yuha, which tho Assyrians responsible for aiioutrnge committed by 
applied to tho piratical Greeks of the Phcenicians, and have been obliged 
Cyprus, may have suggested the to suggest that it was merely owing to 

VOL. I. L 
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despatching the rest of the business on which they had come, 
they carried off Medea, the daughter of the king of the land. 
The monarch sent a herald into Greece to demand reparation 
of the MTong, and the restitution of his child ; hut the Greeks 
made answer, that having received no reparation of the wi'ong 
done them in the seizure of lo the Argive, they should give 
none in this iastance. 

3. In the next generation afterwards, according to the 
same authorities, Alexander the son of Priam, hearing these 
events in mind, resolved to procure himself a wife out of 
Greece by violence, fully persuaded, that as the Greeks had 
not given satisfaction for their outrages, so neither would he 
be forced to make any for his. Accordingly he made prize of 
Helen ; upon which the Greeks decided that, before resorting 
to other measimes, they would send envoys to reclaim the 
princess and require reparation of the wi’ong. Their demands 
were met by a reference to the violence which had been 
offered to Medea, and they were asked with what face they 
could now requh-e satisfaction, when they had formerly 
rejected all demands for either reparation or restitution 
adch-essed to them.® 


their equally belonging to the comity I 
of Asiatic nations ; but tUo traditions I 
of mutual responsibility are jjioro I 
readily explained by our romoniber- j 
ing that there -vvas perhaps an ethnic , 
relationsliip botu con the two nations, ' 
Colchis in the time of the Argonauts j 
being peopled by the same Cushite or 1 
(so called) JEthiopian race, which in ! 
the remote ago of Liachos, and before ! 
tho arrival of tho Somites iu Syria, j 
held the seaboard of Phoenicia. Tlio j 
primitive Modes would seem to have 
been one of tbo principal divisions of 
the groat Cushite or Scytbic race, their 
connexion with Colchis apd Phoenicia 
being marked by tho myth of MeHea 
in one quarter, and of Aiidromedet iu 
the other. So too all the ancient 
Scy thic monuments of Northern Media 
and Armenia are refcired by Strabo to 


the Argonauts, Jason, as the hushand 
of Medea, being the eponyiuotis hero 
of tho race. lutloecl, tho famous moini- 
tnin of Demawoud in the Elburz above 
Teheran, whero Zohak tho great an- 
tagonist of the .itrian race was sup- 
posed to bo imprisoned, was Iciiow'u to 
the Greeks by tho name of mount 
Jasonins as lato as the time of 
Ptoloiny. — [H. C. R.] 

® Aristophanes in tho Acharnians 
(488.-191) very wittily parodies tho 
opening of Ilerodotua’s liistovy. Pro- 
fessing to give the causes of tho 
PeloiJomiesian war, ho says : — 

Kof raura /it** itf vuiKfjtt Kairtxatpta* 
db ^tftdiOav Ifjt'Tfff Meyapade 
vca»mi R\f-'irToi>crf /icf/uo-oKoTTu/Soit 
K*f.O' ot McYapor udilvatr 
ttPreft-icAev^av ’Kastaalw itopva. 4uo‘ 
KuVTeCtfev cjipx»l tov ttuXc'/aov Kar^ppaffi 
''£\\>]a’i Trutrtv Ik rptCov XatKaorpeffiv. 

488-494. 
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4. Hitherto the injuries on either side had been mere acts 
of common violence ; but in what followed the Persians con- 
sider that the Greeks were greatly to blame, since before any 
attack had been made on Eui-ope, they led an army into Asia. 
Now as for the carrying oflf of women, it is the deed, they say, 
of a rogue ; but to make a stir about such as are carried off, 
argues a man a fool. Men of sense care nothing for such 
women, since it is j)lain that without their own consent they 
would never be forced away. The Asiatics, w'hen the Greeks 
ran off with then w'omen, never troubled themselves about the 
matter; but the Greeks, for the sake of a single Lacedas- 
monian girl, collected a vast armament, invaded Asia, and 
destroyed the kingdom of Priam. Henceforth they ever 
looked upon the Greeks as their open enemies. For As ia., 
with all the various tribes of barbarians that inhabit it, is 
regarded by the Persians as their own ; but Europe and the 
Greek race they look on as distinct and separate.® 

6. Such is the account which the Persians give of these 
matters.^ They trace to the attack upon Troy their ancient 


— — — “ This T\MS nothing. 
Smacking too much of our accustoiue*! luiuincr 
To give offence. IhU hero, sirs, was the mb : 
Some sparks of our.s, hut >vith the grape, had 
Ktol'll 

A mistress of the game — Slin.rtha named— 
From tile 3Iegarians : her douglit.v townsmen 
(For the deed moved no small ONtent of auger) 
lleveng’d the affront upon .V^l■a*<ia'a train. 

And iiore away a brace of her fair damsels. 
aMI Greece anon gavo note of martial prelude. 
Aud i\hat tile caii-c of war? marry, three 
■women.’*— M itcukix, p. 70-2, 

This is the earliest indication of a 
Icnowlcdge of the work of Herodotus 
on tho j)art of any other Greek >mtcr. 

® Tho claim made by the Persians 
to tho natural loulship of Asia was 
convenient as fiu’nishing them witli 
pretexts for such wars ns it suited 
their policy to engage in u’ith non- 
Asiatic nations. The most remarkable 
occasion on winch they availed them- 
selves of such a idea was when Darius 
invaded Scythia. According to Hero- 
dotus, ho asserted, anti the Scytidaus 
believed, that liis invasion was de- 


signed to punish them for having 
attacked the Modes, and held posses- 
sion of Upper Asia for a number of 
years, at a time when Persia nns a 
tributary nation to Media. (Seo Herod, 
iv. 1 aud 118-y.) 

^ It is ciu’ious to oliservo tho treat- 
ment which tlio Greek myths met 
with at the hands t>f foreigners. 
Tlio Oriental mind, quite unable to 
appreciate poetry of such a character, 
stripped tho legends bare of all that 
beautified them, and then treated them, 
thus vulgarised, us matters of simple 
history. lo, tho virgin priestess, be- 
loved by Jove, and hated by jealous 
Juno, metamorphosed, Argus-watched, 
and gadfly-driven from land to land, 
rcsling at last by holy Nile’s sweet- 
tasting stream, aud there becoming 
mother of a race of horo-kiugs, is 
changed to lo, the paramour of a 
Phoenician sea-captain, flying with 
him to conceal her ijrcgnancy, aud so 
carried to Egypt whither his ship was 
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enmity towards the Greeks. The Phoenicians, however, as 
regards lo, vary from the Persian statements. They deny 
that they used any violence to remove her into Egypt ; she 
herself, they say, having formed an intimacy with the captain, 
while his vessel lay at Argos, and perceiving herself to be 
with child, of her own freewill accompanied the Phoenicians 
on their leaving the shore, to escape the shame of detection 
and the reproaches of her parents. Whether this latter 
accotmt be trae, or whether the matter happened otherwise, 
I shall not discuss fuiiher. I shall proceed at once to point 
out the person who first within my own knowledge infiicted 
injmy on the Greeks, after which I shall go forward with my 
history, describing equally the gi’eater and the lesser cities. 
For the cities which were formerly great, have most of them 
become insignificant; and such as are at present powerful, 
were weak in the olden time.® I shall therefore discom-se 
equally of both, convinced that human happiness never con- 
tinues long in one stay. 

6. Croesus, sou of Alyattes, by birth a Lydian, was lord of 
aU the nations to the west of the river Halys.® This stream. 


bonnd. The Pha3niciaiis and the Per- 
sians are equally prosaic in their rer. 
sions of the story, so that it seems the 
Semitic race tvas as unahlo to enter 
into the spirit of Greek poesy as the 
Arian. Both indeed appear to have | 
been essentially nnpoetical, the .Semitic 
race only warminq into poetry under 
the excitement of devotional feelinfr, 
the Arian never capable of anything 
beyond sparkling prettiness, and cxu. 
berant, sometimes perhaps elegant 
fancy. 

Herodotus, left to himself, has no 
tendency to treat myths in this coarse 
rationalistic vay : witness his legends 
of Croesus, Battus, Labda, etc. His 
spirit is too reverent, and, if we may 
BO say, credulous. The sujiernatural 
never shocks or startles him. It is a 
mistake of Paiisanias (ii. xvi. § 1) to 
call this story of lo’s jiassage into 
Egypt the way in which Herodotus 
says she went there.” Herodotus is 


only reporting what was alleged by 
the Persians. 

The legend of lo forms a beautiful 
episode in the Prometheus Vinctus of 
HUschylus (572-905). That of Jlcdca 
is introduced into one of the most 
magnificent of the Odes of Pindar. 
(Pyth. iv. 119-458.) 

- Thucydides remarks on the small 
■size to which Mycenso had dwindled 
compared with its former power (i. 10) . 
Herodotus would have rcinarkablo ex- 
amples of decline in his own neigh- 
bourhood, both when he dwelt in Asia 
Vlinor, and after ho removed to Italy. 
Phocma in the former country, and 
Sybaris in the latter, near the ruins ot 
which Thurinm rose, would be notable 
instances. 

^ If the name of the Halys be 
derived from a Semitic source, we 
may compare the roots ^>,n in Hebrew, 
or,Jl~. in Arabic, signifying “ to be 
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■which separates Syria ^ hrom Paphlagonia, runs ■with a course 
from south to north,® and finally falls into the Euxine. So 
far as our knowledge goes, he was the first of the barbarians 
who had dealings ■with the Greeks, forcing some of them to 
become his tributaries, and entering into alliance "with others. 
He conquered the .Slolians, lonians, and Dorians of Asia, and 
made a treaty with the Lacedaemonians. Up to that time all 
Greeks had been free. For the Cimmerian attack upon Ionia, 
which was earlier than Croesus, was not a conquest of the 
cities, but only an inroad for plundering. 

7. The sovereignty of Lydia, vrhich had belonged to the 
Herachdes, passed into the family of Croesus, who were called 
the Mermnadae, in the manner which I will now relate. There 
was a certain king of Sardis, Candaules by name, whom the 
Greeks called Myrsilus.® He was a descendant of Alcseus, son 


twisted,” and suppose the epithet to 
refer to the tortuous course of tho 
river. There aro names indeed in the 
early Cuneiform inscriptions, Khula 
and Klmliya, which must either refer 
to this river or to the upper course of 
the Euphrates. They are probably 
also connected with XoXojStjt^vi) (KJml 
of Bitan, the latter term being the 
ancient Assyrian name of Ai'inenia) 
and with the llttl of Scripture, Gen. x. 
23 ; see Bochart’s Fhaleg. lib. ii. c. 9. 
— [H. 0. R.] 

■* By Syria Herodotus here moans 
Cappadocia, the inhabitants of which 
he calls Syrians (i. 72, and vii. 72), or 
Cappadocian Syrians (ivplous KoxvaSd. 
(tor, i. 72). Strabo called them “white 
Syrians” xii. p. 788, O.vf. ed.). For 
arguments in favour of their Semitic 
origin, see Pritchard’s Researches, 
vol. iv. pp. 560, 561. 

Herodotus regards the words Syria 
and Assyria, Syrians and Assyrians, 
as in reality the same (vii. 63) ; in his 
use of them, however, as ethnic appel- 
latives, ho always carefully distin- 
guishes. Syria is the tract bounded 
on the north by the En.\ino ; on tho 
west by tho Halys, Cilicia, and tho 
Afediterranean ; on tho east by Arme- 
nia and the desert ; and on the south 


by Egypt. Assyria is the upper por- 
tion of tho Mesopotamian valley, 
bounded on the north by Armenia, on 
the west by tho desert, on the south 
by Babylonia, and on the cast by the 
Medcs and Mntioni. [The only true 
word is Assyria, from Asshiir, Syria 
is a Greek corruption of tho genuine 
tci-m.— H. C. B.] 

® It has been thought (Laroher, vol. 
i. p. 173 ) that Herodotus placed the 
source of the Halys in the range of 
Taurus, near Iconium, the modem 
Kunia, and regarded tho river as having 
fi’om its source to its embouchure a 
uniform direction from south to north ; 
but from the more elaborate descrip- 
tion in ch. 72 of this book it appears 
that this was not his belief. He there 
places the source of the stream in the 
mountains of Armenia, and says, that 
after running through Cilicia it passes 
tho Matieui and the Phrygians, and 
then flows with a north course between 
the countnes of Paphlagonia and Cap- 
padocia. Thus his statements are 
I'cconcilable with those of Arrian 
(Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 127), and with 
the real course of the Kicil-Irmalc. 

Thatisson of Myi'sus, aijatronymio 
of a Latin, or perhaps it should rather 
bo said of an Etruscan, type. [So 
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of Hercules. The first king of this dynasty was Agron, son of 
Ninus, grandson of Belus, and great-grandson of Alcseus; 
Candaules, son of Myrsiis, was the last.’ The kings who 
reigned before Agron sprang from LstIus, son of Atys, from 
whom the people of the land, called previously Meonians,® 
received the name of Lydians. The Heraclides, descended 
from Hercules and the slave-girl of Jardanus,® harag been 
entrusted by these princes with the management of affairs, 
obtained the kindgdom by an oracle.’ Their rule endured 

Zartliial-i.sa, “the ivife of the eon of cj)ithefc to tho city “irplirrifiV'HAtob”) ; 

Lni’thins.” This single cx.implo, of and this is pui-e Arian, Sarat or Sard 

Tvliich hardly any notico has been being the -word used for “ a year ” in 

taken, is probably the strongest argn. Sanscrit and Armenian, and being 

mens ive possess in favour of the retained in old Persian under the 

Lydian origin of the Etruscans. — H. form of Tlirada, and in modem Per- 

C. II.] sian as Sdl. Consult Xanthns apud 

I The best and latest authorities Lyd. de mensibus, iii. ll, i>. 112 ; Ed. 
seem to bo now agreed on the Semitic Eoethor. — [H. C. K.] 

desoeut of the Lydians (see Jlovors’s ® Homer knows only of Heouians, 
‘dio Phonizior,’ i. 475 j and Ottf. not of Lydians (II. ii. 864.C). Xanthus 

MtUlor, ‘ Sandon und Sardanaiml, p. spoke of the Lydians as obtaining tho 

38, etc.), and tho near synolu'oiiism of name at a comparatively late period 

tho commoncomont and duration of in their history (Fragm. i. od. Didot), 

the Assyrian aud Lydian Empires, Kiebuhr (Roman Hist. vol. i. p. 108, 

together with the introduction by E.T.) regards tho Lydians ns a distinct 

Herodotus of the Assyrian names of people from tho Meonians, and as their 

Belus aud Xiuus iu the genealogy of conquerors. See Appendix, Essay i. 

Candaules are certainly in favour of § 5.) 

his belief in the connection ; but on ’ Jardanus was the husband, or, 
the other hand, there is no trace in according to some acconnts, the father, 

the Assyrian inscriptions of Semitic of Omphale. Hercules, while in her 

names beyond tho range of Taurus, service, was said to have formed an 

nor is it easy to believe, if the inter- intimacy with one of her female slaves, 

vening countries of Cilicia and Cappa- by name Malis, who bore him a son, 

docia were peoiJod by Soyths, that Aeolus (Hcllanicus, Fragm. 102, ed. 

Assyrian colonists could have iiono- Didot). Herodotus seems to sniipose 

trated beyond them so far to tho west- her to have been also tho mother of 

ward. Again, tho remarkable Latinism Agron. 

preserved in tho form of Myrsilus for * This would be Important, if we 
“the son of Myi'sus ” is a strong argu- could depend on it as historical. The 
ment against the Semitic origin of the Asiatics seem to have had no oracles 

Lydians, and to whatever race the of their own. They had modes of 

Eoracleids belonged, among whom are divination (inf ri, ch. 78 ; Dino. Fr. 8 ; 

fonud the Assyrian names, in a later Poly charm. Frs. 1, 2), but no places 

age, at any rate, the langnngo of the where prophetic utterances were sup- 

Lydians was most certainly Indo- posed to bo given by divine inspiration. 

Germanic; for the famous Xanthus Under those circumstances they reoog- 

has left it on record that Sardis in tho nized tho eu])eniatural character of 

vemacnlar dialect of his day signified the Greek oracles, and consnltod them 

“a year” (being given as an honorary (vide infra, chaps. 11, 10, 46, &o.). It 
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for two and twenty generations of men, a space of five hundred 
and five years ; ® during the whole of which period, from Agron 
to Candaules, the crown descended in the direct line from father 
to son. 

8. Now it happened that this Candaules was in love with 
his own wife; and not only so, hut thought her the fairest 
woman in the whole world. This fancy had strange con- 
sequences. There was in his body-guard a man whom he 
specially favom'ed, Gyges, the son of Dascylus. All afl'airs of 
greatest moment were entrusted by Candaules to this person, 
and to him he was wont to extol the sm’passing beauty of his 
mfe. So matters went on for a while. At length, one day, 
Candaules, who was fated to end iU, thus addressed his 
follower ; “ I see thou dost not credit what I teU thee of my 
lady’s loveliness ; but come now, since men’s ears are less 
credulous than their eyes, contrive some means whereby thou 
mayst behold her naked.” At this the other loudly exclaimed, 
saying, “What most unwise speech is this, master, which 
thou hast uttered ? Wouldst thou have me behold my mistress 
when she is naked? Bethink thee that a woman, with her 
clothes, puts off her bashfuhiess. Our fathers, in time past, 
distinguished right and wrong plainly enough, and it is om- 
wisdom to submit to be taught by them. There is an old 
saying, ‘ Let each look on his own.’ I hold thy wife for the 
fairest of all womankind. Only, I beseech thee, ask me not 
to do udckedly.” 

9. Gyges thus endeavoured to decline the king’s proposal, 
trembling lest some dreadful evil should befall blm through it. 
But the king replied to him, “Courage, friend; suspect me 
not of the design to prove thee by^this discom’se; nor dread 
thy mistress, lest mischief befaU thee at her hands. Be sure I 
will so mapage that she shall not even know that thou hast 


would bo intcroBtiiig to know that the 
intercourse had begun in the 13th 
century b.c. 

- Herodotus professes to count three 
generations to the century (ii. 112), 
thus making the generation 33-^ years. 


Li this caso the avcrago of the genera- 
tions is but 23 years. There is no 
need, however, to alter the text as 
Larcher docs, for Herodotus docs not 
here calculate, but intends to state 
facts. 
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looked upon her. I vrill place thee behind the open door of 
the chamber in 'which we sleep. When I enter to go to rest 
she will follow me. There stands a chair close to the entrance, 
on which she -will lay her clothes one by one as she takes them 
off. Thou wilt be able thus at thy leisure to peruse her person. 
Then, when she is mo-^ing from the chair toward the bed, and 
her back is turned on thee, be it thy care that she see thee not 
as thou passest through the doorway.” 

10. Gyges, unable to escape, could but declare his readiness. 
Then Candaules, when bedtime came, led Gyges into his sleep- 
ing-chamber, and a moment after the queen followed. She 
entered, and laid her garments on the chair, and Gyges gazed 
on her. After a while she moved toward the bed, and her back 
being then tinned, he glided stealthily from the apartment. 
As he was passing out, however, she saw him, and instantly 
diiuning what had happened, she neither screamed as her 
shame impelled her, nor even appeared to have noticed aught, 
pm'posing to take vengeance upon the husband who had so 
affronted her. For among the Lydians, and indeed among 
the barbarians generally, it is reckoned a deep disgrace, even 
to a man, to be seen naked.® 

11. No sound or sign of intelligence escaped her at tjie time. 
But in the morning, as soon as day broke, she hastened to 
choose from among her retinue, such as she knew to be most 
faithful to her, and preparing them for what was to ensue, 
summoned Gyges into her presence. Now it had often 
happened before that the queen had desired to confer with 
him, and ho was accustomed to come to her at her call. Ho 
therefore obeyed the summons, not suspecting that she knew 
aught of what had occurred. Then she addressed these words 
to him: “Take thy choice, Gyges, of two com’ses which arc 
open to thee. Slay Candaules, and thereby become my lord. 


^ The contrast hetTveen the feelings 
of the Greeks and the barbarians on 
this point is noted by Thucydides (i. 6), 
where wo learn that the exhibition of 
the naked person was recent, even with 


the Greeks (rb TdXat /cal iv 

iriaKfp aywvi tia^dtfxara 

ac$o?a ot &P\77Tal Tfywvi^oifTO, /cal ov 

tro\Aa Jetti iiretbif TreTravrat). 
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and obtain tbe Lydian throne, or die this moment in his room. 
So -wilt thou not again, obeying all behests of thy master, 
behold what is not lawful for thee. It must needs be, that 
either he perish by whose counsel this thing was done, or 
thou, who sawest me naked, and so didst break our usages.” 
At these words Gyges stood awhile in mute astonishment; 
recovering after a time, he earnestly besought the queen that 
she would not compel him to so hard a choice. But finding 
he implored in vain, and that necessity was indeed laid on 
him to kill or to be killed, he made choice of life for himself, 
and replied by this inquu-y : “ If it must be so, and thou com- 
peUest me against my will to qmt my lord to death, come, let 
me hear how thou wilt have me set on him.” “ Let him be 
attacked,” she answered, “ on that spot where I was by him 
shown naked to you, and let the assault be made when he is 
asleep.” 

12. All was then prepared for the attack, and when night 
feU, Gyges, seeing that he had no retreat or escape, but must 
absolutely either slay Candaules, or himself be slain, followed 
his mistress into the sleeping-room. She placed a dagger in 
his hand, and hid him carefully behind the self-same door. 
Then Gyges, when the king was fallen asleep, entered privily 
into the chamber and struck him dead. Thus did the wife and 
kingdom of Candaules pass into the possession of Gyges, of 
whom Archilochus the Parian, who lived about the same time,* 
made mention in a ijoem written in lambic trimeter verse. 


* The age of Arohiloolma is a dis- 
puted point. Mr. Clinton places him 
B.o. 708-665 (P. H. vol. i. 91 . 18. 23, 3. 
Ac.). Mr. Grote is of opinion that this 
is “ a half centm-y too high.” (His- 
tory of Greece, toI. iii. p. 333, note “.) 
There are strong grounii for boliering 
that Aj’chilochus was later than Cal- 
linus (Clinton, vol. i. 01. 17), who is 
proved by Mr. Grote to have written 
after the gi'eat Cimmerian invasion in 
the reign of Ardy s. But there is nothing 
to show at what time in the reign of 
Ardys this invasion happened. Archi- 
lochus may have been contemporary 


both with Gyges and Ardys. The 
Cimmerian invasion may have been 
early in the reign of the latter prince, 
say B.c. 675. Archilochus rhay have 
flemished b.c. 708-665, and yet have 
witnessed the great invasion, and (as 
Strabo and Clement argue) have out- 
lived Oallinua. It seems better to 
raise om* date for the Cimmerian in. 
vasion, which (in Mr. Grote’s words) 
“appears fixed for some date in the 
reigii of Ardys,” but which is not fixed 
to any particular part of his long reign 
of 49 years, than to disregard all the 
authorities (Herodotus, Cicer-o, Clc- 



154 OFFEEINGS TO DELPHI. Book I. 

13. Gyges \ras afterwai'cTs confirmed in the possession of 
the throne by an answer of the Delphic oracle. Em’aged at 
the miu’der of then' king, the people flew to arms, hut after a 
while the partisans of G-j'ges came to terms with them, and it 
was agreed that if the Delphic oracle declared him king of the 
Lydians, he should reign; if otherwise, he should yield the 
throne to the Heraclides. As the oracle was given in his 
favour he became king. The Pythoness, however, added that, 
in the fifth generation from Gygos, vengeance should come for 
the Heraclides ; a prophecy of which neither the Lydians nor 
their princes took any account tiU it was fulfilled. Such was 
the way in which the Mermnad® deposed the Herachdes, and 
themselves obtained the sovereignty. 

14. ‘When Gyges was established on the throne, he sent no 
small presents to Delphi, as his many silver offerings at the 
Delphic shrine testify. Besides this silver he gave a vast 
number of vessels of gold, among which the most worthy of 
mention are the goblets, six in number, and weighing 
altogether thirty talents, which stand in the Corinthian 
trcasiu'y, dedicated by him. I call it the Corinthian treasmy, 
though in strictness of speech it is the treasury not of the 
whole Corinthian people, but of Cypselus, son of Eetion.® 
Excepting Midas, son of Gordias,® king of Phrygia, Gyges was 


mens, Tatian, Cyril, ^lian, Proclns, 
&c.) who place him in the reign of 
Gyges, or a little aftonvards. 

A line of Archilochus, in which men- 
tion was made of Gyges, has boon pre- 
served — Ofj fiai TO Tiry^at rov ttoAu- 
Xpiaov /ieAti (Ar. Ehet. iii. 17, Plat. 5Ior. 
ii. p. 470, C). If it had been spoken 
in his own person, it would have 
settled the question of his date, but wo 
Icam from Aristotle that it was put in 
the mouth of one of his characters. 

* The offerings of Cypselus to Del- 
phi and other shrines are spoken of 
by several writers. (Pansan. T. ii. 
§ 4j Plut. Sept. Sap. Agaclyt. ap. 
Phot, in Kvi^€\tSuv avdSTipLa.) See note 
on book ii. ch. 167, ad fin. That the 
Corinthians in later times sought to 


substitute in the titles of the offerings 
the name of their state for that of 
their quondam king is apparent from 
the story which Pausanias tolls. 

' In the Eoyal House of Phrygia, 
the names hlidas and Gordias seem to 
have alternated perpetually, as in that 
of Cyrfine the names Battus and Aroo- 
silaus. Every Phrygian king men- 
tioned in ancient history is either 
Midas, son of Gordias, or Gordias, son 
of Midas. Bouhior (Dissertations, oh. 
viii.) reckons four kings of Phrygia 
named Midas, each the son of a Gor- 
dias. Three of these are mentioned 
in Herodotus. (See, besides the pre- 
sent passage, i. 33, and viii. 138.) 

6’hc tomb, of which a representation 
is given by Toxior, is the burial-place 
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the first of the barbarians ■whom 'we know to have sent offer- 
ings to Delphi. Midas dedicated the royal throne whereon he 
was accustomed to sit and administer justice, an object well 
worth looking at. It lies in the same place as the goblets 
presented by Gyges. The Delphians call the whole of the 
silver and the gold which Gyges dedicated, after the name of 
the donor, Gygian.'^ 

As soon as Gyges was king he made an inroad on Miletus 
and Smyrna,® and took the city of Colophon. Afterwards, 
however, though he reigned eight and thirty years, he did not 
perform a single noble exploit. I shall therefore make no 
fiu'ther mention of him, but pass on to his son and successor 
in the kingdom, Ardya. 

15. Ardys took Priene ® and made war upon Miletus. In his 
reign the Cimmerians, driven from their homes by the nomades 
of Scjdhia, entered Asia and captured Sardis, all but the 
citadel.^ He reigned forty-nine years, and was succeeded by 


apparently of one of these kings. It is 
at Doyanlij near Kvtaya (Cotya!am),m 
the iinoiont Phrygia ; and has tTvo in- 
Ecrixitions, which may ho road thus : — 

1. Arcf ApfciaeFay afcevoi'OTuFor Mtdat -yaFaYTae* 

FamKT£{ edaer. 

2. Da/3a Me.ueFttit npo^raFo? kF< '^avoF^T®^ 

ZiKCjuai' edaes'* 

See Tcxicr’s Aaie Mineure, vol. i. p. 
155 ; and compare tlic Essay ‘ On fclio 
Ethuio Affinities of the Nations of 
Western Asia,* Essay xi. § 12, where 
these and some other Phrygian inscrip- 
tions are considered. [It is quite 
possible that Mitai king of Miishi, 
who reigned over a peojile in- 
habiting a plateau of Asia Minor, con- 
temporaneously %vith Sargou, may have 
been a Midas, king of Phrygia. — 
H. 0. R.] 

^ Thoopompns (Fr. 219) and Phanias 
of Eresus (Fr. 12) said that these were 
the first gold and silver offerings which 
liad been made to the shriiio at Delphi. 

** To this war belongs, apparently, tbo 
narrative which Plutarch quotes from 
DosiUiciis (Dosith. Fr. 6), who wrote 


a Lydian Histoiy. The Smyrnceans 
seem to have boon hard pressed, but 
by a stratagem, which they commemo- 
rated over afterwards by tho festival 
of the Eleutbevia, destroyed the army 
which had been sent against them. 
According to one account, Gygos and 
bis Lydians had actually seized the 
city, when tho Smymmans rose up and 
expelled them. (Pausan. iv. xxi. § 3.) 
Mimnermus, the elegiac poet, cele- 
brated the event in one of his pieces. 
(Ibid. IX. xxix. § 2.) 

® Mr. Grote says, “ This possession 
cannot have been maintained, for tho 
city appears afterwards as antono- 
mons '* (History of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 301) j but I have been unable to 
find any authority for tho latter state, 
ment. No Ionian city, once conquered 
by any Lydian king, recovers its iude- 
pondence. The encroaclimonta were 
progressive, and were maintained in 
all cases. 

^ For an account of this and the other 
inroads of the Cimmerians, sco Appen- 
dix, Essay i. 
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his son, Sadyattes, who reigned twelve years. At his death 
his son Alyattes mounted the throne. 

16. This prince waged war with the Medes under Cyaxares, 
the grandson of Deioees,^ drove the Cimmeria nsout of Asia, 
conquered Smyrna, the Colophonian colony,® and invaded 
Clazomense. From this last contest he did not come off as he 
could have wished, but met with a sore defeat ; still, however, 
in the com-se of his reign, he performed other actions very 
worthy of note, of which I will now proceed to give an account. 

17 . Inheriting from his father a war with the Milesians, he 
pressed the siege against the city by attacldng it in the follow- 
ing manner. IVben the harvest vras ripe on the ground ho 
marched his army into Milesia to the sound of pipes and 
harps, and flutes masculine and feminine.* The buildings 
that W'ere scattered over the country he neither pulled down 
nor burnt, nor did he even tear away the doors, but left them 
standing as they were. He cut doum, however, and utterly 
destroyed all the trees and aU the corn throughout tho land, 
and then returned to his own dominions. It was idle for his 
army to sit down before the place, as the Milesians were 
masters of the sea. The reason that he did not demolish 
their buildings was, that the inhabitants might be tempted to 
use them as homesteads from which to go forth to sow and till 
their lands ; and so each time that he invaded the country he 
might find something to plunder. 


^ Yido infril, chaps. 73-4. 

^ Vide ch. 150. 

* AulusGclliuB understood the “male 
and female flutes,” as flutes played by 
men, and flutes played by ivomon 
(Noct. Attic, i. 11). But it is more 
probable that flutes of different tones 
or pitches are intended. (Sec tho 
essay of BSttiger, ‘ tJeber die Lydischo 
Doppelfliite,’ in Wioland’s Attisoh. 
Mus. Tol. i. part ii. p. 334.) Tho Ante, 
the pitch of irhich -was lower, would 
be called male; tho more treble or 
shrill-soundiiig one would bo tho 
female. It is possible that tho two 
flutes represented respectively tho 


Lydian and Phrygian musical scalo-s, 
as Larcher conjectures (note on tho 
passage, vol. i. p. 182). If this were 
the ease, however, tjio malo flute 
would bo tho Phrygian, tho female 
flute the Lydian : for tho Lydian musi- 
cal scale was more highly pitched tlian 
the Phrygian. Larcher states exactly 
tho reverse of tho truth when ho says, 
“ Los flutes Lydienes dont le son etoit 
grave, et los Phrygicnes, qui avoient 
le sou uign.” (Soo the article on 
Greek Music in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities, contributed by Professor 
Douldn.) 
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18. In this way he carried on the war with the Milesians 
for eleven years, in the course of which he inflicted on them 
two terrible blows ; one in their own country in the district of 
Limeneium, the other in the plain of the Mseander. Dm’ing 
six of these eleven years, Sadyattes, the son of Ardys, who 
flrst lighted the flames of this war, was king of Lydia, and 
made the incursions. Only the five following years belong to 
the reign of Alyattes, son of Sadyattes, who (as I said before), 
inheriting the war from his father, applied himself to it im- 
remittingly. The Milesians throughout the contest received 
no help at all from any of the Iordans, excepting those of 
Chios, who lent them troops in requital of a like service 
rendered them in former times, the Milesians having fought 
on the side of the Chians during the whole of the war between 
them and the people of Erythras. 

19. It was in the twelfth year of the war that the following 
mischance occurred from the firing of the harvest-fields. 
Scarcely had the corn been set alight by the soldiers when 
a violent wind carried the flames against the temple of Minerva 
Assesia, which caught fire ancj was bm-nt to the ground. At 
the time no one made any accoimt of the circumstance ; but 
afterwards, on the return of the army to Sardis, Alj^attes feU 
sick. His illness continued, whereupon, either advised thereto 
by some friend, or perchance himself conceiving the idea, he 
sent messengers to Delphi to inquire of the god concerning his 
malady. On their arrival the Pythoness declared that no 
answer should be given them imtil they had rebuilt the temple 
of Minerva, burnt by the Lydians at Assesus in Milesia. 

20. Thus much I know from information given me by the 
Delphians ; the remainder of the story the Milesians add. 

The answer made by the oracle came to the ears of Peri- 
ander, son of Cypselus, who was a very close friend to Thi-asy- 
bulus, tyrant of Miletus at that period. He instantly 
despatched a messenger to report the oracle to him, in order 
that Tlirasjdjulus, forewarned of its tenor, might the better 
adapt his measures to the postm-e of affairs. 
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21. Alyattes, the moment that the words of the oracle were 
reported to him, sent a herald to Miletus in hopes of conclud- 
ing a truce with Thrasybulus and the Milesians for such a 
time as was needed to rebuild the tcmide. The herald went 
upon his way ; but meantime Thrasj’'bulus had been apprised 
of everything; and conjectiu-ing what Alj’^attes would do, he 
contrived this artifice. He had all the com that was in the 
city, whether belonging to himself or to private persons, 
brought into the martet-plaee, and issued an order that the 
Milesians should hold themselves in readiness, and, when he 
gave the signal, should, one and all, fall to di-inldng and 
revehy. 

22. The pm^pose for which he gave these orders was the 
followmg. He hoped that the Sardian herald, seeing so great 
store of corn upon the ground, and aU the city given up to 
festivity, would inform Alyattes of it, which fell out as he 
^anticipated. The herald observed the whole, and when he 
had delivered his message, went back to Sardis. This cirextm- 
stanee alone, as I gather, brought about tho peace which 
ensued. Alyattes, who had ho^jed that there was now a great 
scarcity of com in Miletus, and that the people were worn 
down to the last pitch of suffeiing, when he heard from the 
herald on his retmn from Miletus tidings so contrary to those 
he had expected, made a treaty with the enemy by which the 
two nations became close friends and allies. He then built at 
Assesus two temples to Minerva instead of one,® and shortly 
after recovered from his malady. Such wore the chief circum- 
stances of the war which Alyattes waged with Thi’asybulus 
and the Milesians. 

23. This Periander, who apprised Thrasybulus of the oracle, 

^ Tho fooling that restitution should afterwards rcplaco thorn with oma. 
be twofold, wlien made to tho gods, was int-nls of equal value (je\\ iKikcraa. 
afoaturoof the religion of Romo. (Sec Thucyd. ii. ly). Undoubtedly there 
Niebuhr’s lEistoiy, vol. ii. p. 550, E. T.) aro p(>int.s of similarity between tho 
It was not recognized in Greece. Lydian and Italic nations, which seem 
Pericles proposed that, if ncce.s,sity to indioato that the myth of TyrsCnns 
required, the Athenians should make and Lydus has in it some germ of 
nse of Athene’s golden ornaments, and truth. 
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was son of Cypselus, and tyrant of Corinth.® In his time a 
very wonderful thing is said to have happened. The Corinth- 
ians and the Lesbians agree ’in their account of the matter. 
They relate that Arion of Methymna, who as a iilayer on the 
harp was second to no man living at that time, and who was, 
BO fair as we know, the first to invent the dithyrambic 
measm-e,'^ to give it its name, and to recite in it at Corinth, 
was carried to Trenarum on the back of a dolphin. 

24. He had lived for many years at the coiu't of Periander, 
when a longing came upon him to sail across to Italy and 
Sicily. Having made rich profits in those parts, he wanted to 
recross the seas to Corinth.® He therefore hired a vessel, the 
crew of which were Corinthians, thinking that there was no 


6 BSlir says (Not. ad loc.), Periaudoi- 
uras tyrant in the ancient sense of tho 
•word, in which it is simply ecinivalent 
to the Latin “ rex ” and tlio Greek 
Srof, or BcurtXebs ; hecauso he inherited 
the crown from his father Oypsclns. 
Bat it would rather seem that the 
word bears hero its nsnal sense of a 
king who rules with a usurped and un- 
constitutional authority. There might 
be a dynasty of ripawot as easily as 
an individual ripawos. (Compare the 
case of Athens under tho Pisistratidic.) 
So long as the king is not recognised 
as de jure, hut only as de facto, king, 
he is ripw/vos, not BaeiMis. This was 
tho case at Corinth. Vide infra, v. 92. 

t Tho invention of the Dithyramb, 
or Cyclic chorus, was ascribed to Arion, 
not only by Herodotus, but also by 
Aristotlo, by Hcllanicus, by Diem, 
arohus, and, implicitly, by Pindar (cf. 
1*000103 ap. Phot. Cod. 239, p. 983, and 
Schol. Pindar, ad Olymp. xiii. 25), who 
said it was invented at Corinth. Dio 
(Orat. xxxvii. p. 455, A.) and Suidas 
agreed with this. Clement of Alex- 
andria and others attributed the inven- 
tion to Lnsus of Hermioiie. (Strom, i. 
p. 365, Sehol. ad Aristoph. Av. 1103.) 
This is undoubtedly eiToucons. It has 
been questioned, however, if the Dithy- 
ramb was not inoi’O ancient than Arion. 
A fragment ascribed to Arehilochiis is 
preserved in Athenmus (Doipnosopli. 


XIV. vi. p. 628), whore the dithyramb is 
spoken of, and which has itself a dithy- 
ranibio charaotor. Tho Scholiast on 
Pindar, 01. xiii. 26, informs us that Pin- 
dar varied from his statement in that 
place, and said in one poem that tho 
dithyrami) was invented at Naxos, in 
another at Thebes. Lurcher thinks tho 
dithyramb was so ancient a form of 
comjjosition tiint its inventor was not 
knmni (vol. i. p. 196). Perlmps it is 
best to conclude with a recent writer 
that Aj’iou did not invent, but only 
improved the dithyramb (I’lehu in 
Lcsbiac. p. 168). 

Tlic dilliyrniub was origin.ally a moro 
hpim in honour of Bacchus, with tlio 
circuiustuuces of whose birth the word 
is somewhat fuuoifully councctcd 
(Eurip. Baecli. 526). It was smig by 
a Kofwr, or baiuls of rcveller.s, directed 
bj' a leader. It is tliougiit lliat jVrion’s 
improvement was to adapt it to the 
system of Doric choruses, thereby 
making it nuti-stro])luc, and substi- 
tuting tho necouipauimcut of the harp 
for llinl of tho iluto. It w.as danced by 
a chorus of fifty men or boys round an 
altar, whence it was called xiicKios 
Xopdy; and Arion was mytldcally said 
to be tho sou of Cyclon or Cyclous. 

“ Another version of tho story was, 
that ho grow rich at Corinth, and 
wished to ralurn to Mothj-mua (Luciau, 
vol. ii. p. 109). 
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people in ^hom lie could more safely confide ; and, going on 
boaxd, lie set sail from Tarentum. The sailors, however, when 
they reached the open sea, formed a plot to throw him over- 
board and seize upon his riches. Discovering their design, he 
fell on his knees, beseeching them to spare his life, and making 
them welcome to his money. But they refused ; and required 
him either to kill himself outright, if he wished for a grave on 
the di'y land, or without loss of time to leap overboard into the 
sea. In this strait Arion begged them, since such was their 
pleasiu’e, to allow him to mount upon the quarter-deck, 
dressed in his full costume, and there to play and sing, 
jiromising that, as soon as his song was ended, he would 
destroy himself. Delighted at the prospect of hearing the 
very best harper in the world, they consented, and witlidi-ew 
from the stern to the middle of the vessel : while Aidon ckessed 
himself in the full costume of his calling, took his harp, and 
standiug on the quarter-deck, chanted the Orthiau.® His 
strain ended, he flung himself, fully attired as he was, head- 
long into the sea. The Corinthians then sailed on to Corinth. 
As for Ai’ion, a dolphin, they say, took him upon his back and 
carried him to Tamarum, where he went ashore, and thence 
luoceeded to Coriuth in his musician’s dress, and told all that 
had happened to him. Periander, however, disbelieved the 
story, and put Arion in ward, to prevent his leaving Corinth, 
while he watched anxiously for the retmn of the mariners. 
On then- arrival he summoned them before him and asked 
them if they could give him any tidings of Aiiou. They 
retm-ned for answer that he was alh'e and in good health ia 
Italy, and that they had left him at Tarentum,^ where he was 

” The Ortliian is nicntionod as a i Arion, astride apon his dolphin, on 
particular sort of melody hy I’lntarcli ! their coins. 

(Do Mnsica, vol. ii. 113^ D.). Dio ' 

Chrysostom (De Begno, p. 1, B.), and 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Aeharti. 

16) . According to the last authority, 
it -n-as pitched in a high key, as tlio 
name would imply, and was a lively 
spirited air. 

' In memory of this legend, the 
Tarentines were fond of exhibiting 
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doing well. Thereupon Arion appeared before them, just as 
he was when he jumped from the vessel : the men, astonished 
and detected in falsehood, could no longer deny their guilt. 
Such is the account which the Corinthians and Lesbians give ; 
and there is to this day at Tsenarum, an offering of Arion’s at 
the shi’ine, which is a small figure in bronze, reinesenting a 
man seated upon a dolphm.® 

25. Having brought the war with the Milesians to a close, 
and reigned over the land of Lj'dia for fifty-seven years, 
Alyattes died. He was the second j)rinee of his house who 
made offerings at Delphi. His gifts, which he sent on 
recovering from his siclmess, wore a great bowl of pure silver, 
with a salver in steel curiously inlaid, a work among all the 
offerings at Delphi the best worth looking at. Glaucus, the 
Chian, made it, the man who first invented the art of inlaying 
steel.® 

26. On the death of Alyattes, Creesus, his son, who was 
thnty-five years old, succeeded to the throne. Of the Greek 


* Variona attempts hare boon made 
to rationalize the loffoncl of Avion. 
Earcher conjeclines that he sw.iin 
aalioro, and at'tcnvarda got on board a 
Bivift-sailing vessel, which Ii,ap[icncd 
to have .1 dolphin for its fignrc-liead, 
and aia'ivcd .at Corintli before the sliip 
from w'hich he liad been ejected came 
into port (Hcrodote, vol. i. p. 201). 
•Clinton supposes that tlio wliiile stojy 
may h.avc grown out of tlie f.acf, that 
Arion was taken by pirates, and made his 
esc<apo from them (F. H. vol. i. i>. 217). 

The truth soema to bo, tli.at the 
legend gi’cw out of the figure at Tmim- 
rum, which was known by its inscrip- 
tion to be an offering of Ariou’s. (See 
Crenzer’s Dissert, de niythis ab ai'tium 
operibn.s profectis, § 2.) It may have 
Lad no other groundwork. 

The fignvo itself remained at Taona- 
rum more than seven hundred year's. 
It was seen by .dflian in the third 
century utter Ciirist, when it bore the 
following inscription : — 

‘AOuntTUV 7ro/A7rur»r*v 'A^i^ovai Ki'icXoi'tfff 

’liic IifccXoD fr€\«70W r&acv ox^fia rude. 

VOL. I. 


It is questionable ■whether by iciK- 
Xijiris is to bo understood tho inlaying, 
or merely the welding of ii'on together. 
The only two desenptions which eye- 
■witnesscs have left us of the salver, 
load in opposite directions. Pansauias 
gives as its peculiarity that tho various 
portions wore not fastened together 
by nails or rivets, but united by 
welding (X. xvi. § 1) j Athenoous, that 
it was covered with representations of 
jilants and animals (Dcipnosoph. v. 
13, p. 210). Lnrehor’s reasoning in 
favour of inlaying is ingenious. The 
main diSicnltics are the etymological 
meaning of the word, and the descrip- 
tion of Pausanins. 

Steplicn of Dyzantinm calls Qlanona 
a Samian (in voo. AifldAij) against the 
concun-ent testimony of all other 
.ancient writer's. He was led into the 
mislnko prokably by his knowledge 
of the genoiul ju'iority of Samos in 
matters of art. (Vide iufrl, i. 61 ; iii. 
42 and CO ; iv. SA &o.) 
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cities, Ephesus was the first that he attacked. The Ephesians, 
when he laid siege to the place, made an offering of theii* city 
to Diana, by stretching a rope from the town wall to the 
temple of the goddess,'* which was distant from the ancient 
city, then besieged by Croesus, a space of seven fui-longs.® 
They were, as I said, the first Greeks whom he attacked.® 
Afterwards, on some pretext or other, he made war in turn 
upon every Ionian and .iEolian state, bringing forward, where 
he could, a substantial ground of complaint ; where such failed 
him, advancing some poor excuse. 

27. In this way ho made himself master of all the Greek 
cities in Asia, and forced them to become his tributaries ; after 
which he began to think of building ships, and attacking the 
islanders. Everything had been got ready for this purpose, 
when Bias of Prieno (or, as some say, Pittacus the Mytilenean) 
put a stop to the project. The king had made’ inquiry of this 
person, who was lately arrived at Sardis, if there were any 
news from Greece; to which he answered, “Yes, sire, the 
islanders are gathering ten thousand horse, designing an 
expedition against thee and against thy capital.” Creesus, 
thinking he spake seriously, broke out, “ Ah, might the gods 
put such a thought into their minds as to attack the sons of 
the Lydians with cavalry ! ” “ It seems, oh ! king,” rejoined 
the other, “ that thou desmest earnestly to catch the islanders 
on horseback upon the mainland, — ^thou knowest well -what 
would come of it. But what thinkest thou the islanders desire 

* An analoffona ca.se is mentioned Xenoplion spoak.s of the temple of 
by Plutarch (Solon, c. 12) . The fniri- Diana ( Arteini.s) ns still distant exactly 
tires implicated in the insurrection of seven stadcs from the city (Eplics. i. 2). 
Cylon at Athens connected themselves Aftei-u-ards the temple drew the popu- 
with the altar by a cord. Tlirongh the ; lation to it. Tlio building soon by 
breaking of the cord they lost their j nercalotns was that burnt by Erato- 
sacred character. So, too, when Poly. ! stratus, ii.c. 3oG. 
crates dedicated the island of llhene.ia * The story of Pindarns, which Mr. 
to the Delian Apollo, he connected it Grnto interweaves into his history 
with Delos by a chain (Thucyd. iii. at this point (vol. iii. p. 347), is far too 
lO'f). questionable in its details, and» rests 

® Wo learn by tins that the site of upon too little authority (A?lian. Hist. 
Ephesns had changed between the Var. iii. 20; Polvmn. Slralcg, vi. 50) 
time of Croj-sua and that of Herodotus. to be entitled to’ much consideration. 
It is curious that, notwithstanding, 
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better, now that they hear thou art about to build ships and 
sail against them, than to catch the Lydians at sea, and there 
revenge on them the wrongs of them brothers upon the main- 
land, whom thou boldest in slavery ? ” Croesus was charmed 
with the tmm of the speech ; and thinking there was reason in 
what was said, gave up his ship-building and concluded a 
league of amity with the lonians of the isles. 

28. Croesus, afterwards, in the course of many years, 
brought under his sway almost all the nations to the west of 
the Ilalys. The Lycians and Cilicians alone continued free ; 
all the other tribes he reduced and held in subjection. They 
were the following : the Lydians, Phrygians, Mysians, Marian- 
dynians, Chalybians, Paphlagonians, Thynian and Bithynian 
Thracians, Carians, lonians, Dorians, .ffiolians, and Pamphy- 
lians.’ 

29. T\Tien all these conquests had been added to the Lydian 
empire, and the prosperity of Sardis was now at its height, 
there came thither, one after another, all the sages of Greece 
living at the time, and among them Solon, the Athenian.® He 


^ For the position of these several 
tribes see the map of Western Asia. 
It is not quite cori’ect to speak of the 
Cilicians as dwelling within (i.e., west 
of) the Halys, for the Halys in its 
upper course ran throuQli Cilicia (5ii 
KtA.iKwi', cli, 72), and that country lay 
chiefly south of the river, 

Lycia and Cilicia would be likely 
to mainiain their independence, being 
both epuntries of groat natural 
strength. They lie upon the high 
mountain-range of Taurus, w’hicli runs 
from cast to west along the south of 
Asia Minor, within about a degree of 
the shore, and sends down from the 
Tnnin chain a series of lateral branches 
or spurs, which extend to the sea 
along the whole lino of coast from the 
Gulf of Makri, opposite Bhodes, to 
the plain of Tarsus. The mountains 
of tlio intorior are in many parts 
covered with snow daring the whole 
or the gi*oatt'r part of the year. (See 
Beaufort’s Kiirumauia.) 


® Solon's visit to Creesus was re- 
jected as fabulous bcfoi’O the time' of 
Plutarch (Solon, c. 27), on account of 
chronological difficulties, w'hich it has 
boon proposed to obviate by the hypo- 
thesis of the association of Croesus in 
the government by his father, some 
considerable time before his death. 
(See Lurcher in loo. ; and Clinton P. 
n. vol. ii. p. 3G5.) The improbability 
of this hypothesis is Bho%vn in the 
Crit. Essays (Essay i. sub fin.). There 
is no necessity for it, in order to bring 
Solon and Creesns into coTitact during 
tlie reign of the latter. Creesus most 
probably reigned from b.c. 568 to B.C. 
6 o k Solon certainly outlived the 
first usurpation of the government at 
Athens by Pisistratus, w'hich was 
B.c. 560. Some writers spoke of 
his travels as commencing at that 
time. (Laert. i. 50; Suidas in voc, 
2^\wy.) It is possible that he tin-velled 
twice, once before and once after the 
commencement of the tyranny of 
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■was on his travels, having left Athens to he absent ten years, 
under the pretence of ■wishing to see the world, but really to 
avoid being forced to repeal any of the laws which, at the 
request of the Athenians, he had made for them. Without his 
sanction the Athenians could not repeal them, as they had 
bound themselves under a heavy cm-se to be governed for ten 
years by the laws which should be imposed on them by Solon.® 
30. On this account, as well as to see the world, Solon set 
out upon his travels, in the course of which he went to Egypt 
to the court of Amasis,^ and also came on a visit to Croesus at 
Sardis. Croesus received him as his guest, and lodged him in 
the royal palace. On the thkd or fom-th day after, he bade 
his servants conduct Solon over his treasuries,® and show him 
all their greatness and magnificence. When he had seen them 
all, and, so far as time allowed, inspected them, Croesus 
addressed this question to him. “ Stranger of Athens, we 
have heard much of thy wisdom and of thy travels through 
many lands, from love of Imowledge and a wish to sec the 
world. I am cm’ious therefore to inquire of thee, whom, of 
all the men that thou hast seen, thou deemest the most 
happy?” This he asked because he thought himself the 
happiest of mortals ; but Solon answered him without flattcrj% 
according to his true sentiments, “ Tellus of Athens, su'e.” 
FuU of astonishment at what he heard, Creesus demanded 
sharply, “And wherefore dost thou deem Tellus happiest?” 
To which the other replied, “ First, because his country was 


Pisi.stratus. And what hapjjencd on I 
the latter occasion may haro hocn 
transferred to the former. Or he may 
have started on his first travels a few 
years later than Clinton conjcctnrcs, 
n.c. oTl, instead of n.c. 575 ; and hi.s 
visit to Crnosns may hare been in the 
la.st of the 10 yo<ar3 n.c. 561. 

® The travels of Solon .are attested 
hy Plato (Tim. p. 21) and others. 
Various motivo.s wore assigned for his 
leaving Athens. Laertius and Suidas 
said it was to escape the tyinnny of 
Pisistratns; Ifintaroh, that it was to 
avoid the troubles into which he fore- 


р. aw Athens would be plunged (Solon. 

с. 25). The view of ITcrodotns has 
prevailed, notwithstandingits intrin.sic 
improbability. 

’ Amasis began to reign n.c. 569. 
Solon might sail from Athens to 
Eux^pt, thence to Cyprus (Herod, v. 
113), and from Cyi>rns to Lydia. This 
is the order of his trax'cla according to 
Laertius (i. 49). Herodotus, too, 
seems to place the visit to Egypt 
hrforo that to Lydia, xvlicn he says, 
^/cBUjU^tras 4 ^6\uv fr AiywT oy 
aviiccTO, Kai Si) Kal 4s SdpSls, 

" Vide infrJl, vi. 125. 
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flourishing in his days, and he himself had sons both beautiful 
and good, and he hved to see children horn to each of them, 
and these children aU grew up ; and fm’ther because, after a 
life spent in what our people look upon as comfort, his end 
was surpassingly glorious. In a battle between the Athenians 
and their neighbours ncai‘ Elomsis, ho came to the assistance 
of his countrymen, routed the foe, and died upon the field 
most gallantly. The Athenians gave him a public funeral on 
the spot where he fell, and paid him the highest honoiu's.” 

31. Thus did Solon admonish Greesus by the example of 
Tellus, enumerating the manifold particulars of his happiness. 
When he had ended, Croesus inquired a second time, who 
after Tellus seemed to him the haiiinest, expecting that at any 
rate, he would be given the second j)lace. “ Cleobis and Bito,” 
Solon answered; “they were of Argive race; their fortnne 
was enough for their wants, and they were besides endowed 
with so much bodily strength that they had both gained prizes 
at the Games. Also this tale is told of them: — There was 
a great festival in honour of the goddess Juno at Ai’gos, to 
which then: mother must needs be taken in a car.® Now the 
oxen did not come home from the field in time : so the youths, 
fearful of being too late, put the yoke on their ovm necks, and 
themselves drew the car in which their mother rode. Five 
and forty fmdongs did they ch-aAV her, and Btoi)ped before the 
temple. This deed of thohs was witnessed by the whole 
assembly of worshippers, and then theh life closed in tlie best 
possible way. Herein, too, God showed forth most evidently, 
how much better a thing for man death is than life. For the 
Argive men, who stood around the car, extolled the vast 
strength of the youths ; and the Argive women extolled the 


^ Cicero (Tusc. Disp. i. 4-7) and 
otbci’B, as Servius (ad Virg, Gcovg. iii. 
532) and the aiitlicr of tlio riatoiiic 
dialogue entitled Axiocluis (307, C), 
relate that the ground of IIlc uoccssiiy 
was the circumstance that the yontlis* 
mother was priestess of Juno at the 
time. Servius says a i)cstiluucc had 


destroyed the oxcuj which contradicts 
Herodotus. Otherwise the tale is told 
with fewer \arietics than most ancient 
stones. The Argivee iiad a sculptured 
representutiun of the event in their 
teuiplo of Apollo Lycius to the time of 
Pausauias. (Pausau. 11 . xx. § 2.) 
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mother "who "was blessed with such a pair of sons; and the 
mother herself, overjoj’^ed at the deed and at the praises it had 
won, standing straight before the image, besought the goddess 
to bestow on Cleobis and Bito, the sons who had so mightily 
honoured her, the highest blessing to which mortals can 
attain. Her prayer ended, they offered sacrifice and partook 
of the holy banquet, after which the two youths fell asleep in 
the temple. They never woke more, but so passed from the 
earth. The Argives, looking on them as among the best of 
men, caused statues of them to be made, which they gave to 
the shi’ine at Delphi.” 

32. When Solon had thus assigned these youths the second 
place, Croesus broke in angrily, “What, stranger of Athens, 
is my happiness, then, so utterly set at nought by thee, that 
thou dost not even put me on a level with private men ? ” 

“ Oh ! Croesus,” replied the other, “ thou askedst a question 
concerning the condition of man, of one who knows that the 
power above us is full of jealousy,* and fond of troubling our 
lot. A long life gives one to witness much, and experience 
much oneself, that one would not choose. Seventy years I 
regard as the limit of the life of man.® In these seventy 
years are contained, without reckoning intercalary months, 
twenty-five thousand and two hundred days. Add an inter- 


* In tho ‘on'ginal, ipBovtphv ibv rh 
Belov. The tpBovos of God is a leading 
feature in Ilcrodotus’s conception of 
the Deity, and no doubt is one of tho 
chief moral conclusions which he drew 
from his own survey of human events, 
and intended to impress on us by his 
history. (Vide infra, iii. 40, vii. ‘1(>, 
and especially vii. 10, § 5-G.) Plu- 
tarch long ago rejirehended this view 
(De Herod. Malignit. Op. ii. p. 857) ; 
and noiwith.stunding the ingenious 
defence of Valckonaer (ad Ecrod. iii. 
40) , repeated since by Dahlmann (Life 
of Herodotus, oh. viii. p. 131, E. T.) 
and Biihr (ad Herod, i. 32), it cannot 
be justified. Herodotus's (jiBovephs Behs is 
not simply tho "Deus ultar" of religious 
Homans, much less the “jealous God " 


of Scripture, to which Dahlmann com- 
pares Uie expression. This last is a 
completely distinct notion. Tho idea 
of an avenging God is included in tho 
Hcrodotcan conception, but is far 
from being tho whole of it. Pros- 
jrerity, not pride, eminence, not arro- 
gance, provokes him. Ho docs not like 
any one to bo great or happy but him- 
self (vii. 40, end). 

What is most remarkable is, that 
with such a conception of the Divine 
Nature, Herodotus could maintain such 
a placid, cliecrful, childlike temper. 
Possibly he was soreno because lie felt 
seenro in his mediocrity. 

‘ “ The days of our years are three- 
score years and ten” (Ps. so. 10). 
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calary month to every other year, that the seasons may come 
round at the right time, and there will he, besides the seventy 
years, thirty-five such months, making an addition of one 
thousand and fifty days. The whole number of the days con- 
tained in the seventy years will thus be twenty-six thousand 
two hundi'ed and fifty,® whereof not one hut will produce 
events unlike the rest. Hence man is wholly accident. For 
thyself, oh ! Croesus, I see that thou art wonderfully rich, and 
art the lord of many nations ; but with respect to that whereon 
thou q[uestionest me, I have no answer to give, until I hear 
that thou hast closed thy life happily. For assuredly he 
who possesses great store of riches is no nearer happiness 
than he who has what sufBces for his daily needs, unless it 
so hap that luck attend upon him, and so he continue in the 
enjoyment of all his good things to the end of life. For many 
of the wealthiest men have been unfavoured of fortune, and 
many whose means were moderate have had excellent luck. 
Men of the former class excel those of the latter but in two 
respects ; these last excel the former in many. The wealthy 
man is better able to content his desu’cs, and to bear up 
against a sudden buffet of calamity. The other has less 
abihty to withstand these evils (from which, however, his 
good luck keeps him clear), but he enjoys all these following 


® No commentator on Herodotus 
has succeeded in explaining the 
carious mistake -whereby the solar 
year is made to average 375 days. 
That Herodotus knew the true solar 
year was not 375, but more nearly 305 
days, is clear from book ii. cli. 4. It 
is also clear that he must be right as 
to the fact that the Greeks were iuthe 
habit of intercalating a month every 
other year. This point is confirmed 
by a passage in Gensovinus (De Die 
Natal, xviii. p. 91), where it is ex- 
plained that the Greek years were 
alternately of 12 and 13 mouths, and 
that the biennium was called ** annus 
inaguus,” or rpi^rripis. 

Two inaccuracies produce the error 
in Herodotus. In the first place ho 
makes Solon count his mouths at 30 


days cauh, whereas it is notorious that 
the Greek months, after the system of 
iiitCL'calatiou was introduced, were 
alternately of 29 and 30 days. By 
this error liis first number is raised 
from 24,780 to 25,200 ; and also his 
Bccuiid number from 1033 to 1050. 
Secondly, he omits to mention that 
from time to. time (every 4th rpi^TTipls 
probably) the intercalary month was 
omitted altogether. (See Dr. Schmitz’s 
account of tho Greek year, in Smith's 
Dictionary of Antiquities, 2nd edit, p, 
222 j wlicre, however, by an accidental 
slip of tho pen, the insertion of an 
additional month every fourth year 
(rpicTTfpls ?) is substituted for its omis- 
sion.) These two corrections would 
reduce the number of days to the 
proper amount. 
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blessings : be is -whole of limb, a stranger to disease, &ee from 
misfortune, happy in his children, and comely to look upon. 
If, in addition to all this, he end his life well, he is of a truth 
the man of whom thou art in search, the man who may 
rightly be termed happy. Call him, however, until he die, 
not happy but fortunate. Scarcely, indeed, can any man 
imite aU these advantages: as there is no country which 
contains within it all that it needs, but each, while it possesses 
some things, lacks others, and the best country is that which 
contains the most ; so no single human being is complete in 
every respect — something is alwa 3 'S lacking. He who unites 
the gi-eatest number of advantages, and retaining them to the 
day of his death, then dies peaceably, that man alone, sire, is, 
in my judgment, entitled to bear the name of ‘ happy.’ 13ut 
in every matter it behoves us to mark well the end : for often- 
times God gives men a gleam of happiness, and then idunges 
them into ruin.” ^ 

83. Such was the speech which Solon addressed to Croesus, 
a speech which brought him neither largess nor honoiu’. The 
king saw him depart with much indifference, since ho thought 
that a man must be an arrant fool who made no account of 
present good, but bade men always wait and mark the end. 

34. After Solon had gone away a di’eadful vengeance, sent 
of God, came upon Croesus, to punish him, it is likely, for 
deeming himself the happiest of men. First he had a dream 
in the night, which foreshowed him truly the evils that were 
about to befall him in the person of his son. For Croesus had 


1 Larclier says, “ Sophooloa a para- 
pbiase cotta aenteneo de Solon dans 
son OBdipe Hoi (vol. i. p. 232). But it 
might ba argned with quite as much 
probability that Hcrodotu-s baa here 
borrowed from Sophocles, since Hei’o- 
dotuB Bcema to hare continued to make 
addition.? to his history as late perhaps 
"Ba B.o. 425 (see the introductory E.ssay, 
p, 33), and Sophocles exhibited as 
early as B.c. 4GS. As the exact date 
of the jrablication of the QSdipus 
Tyranuns is unknown, and it is un- 


certain whether the passage in Hero- 
dotus was pai’t of the origin.al liistorv, 
or one of tlio additions whicii he made 
at Thnrium, it is impos.sihlo to say 
which writer was the plagiarist. 
Perhaps the •yv&p,i\ was really one of 
Solon’s, as Aristotle believed (Bth. 
Nic. i. X.). It became a favourite rihror 
of Greek tragedy. See, besides the 
pa.ssiigea in Sophocles (CEd. T. 1195, 
and 1528-30), Enrip. Andromach. 100, 
Troas, 513, &c. &c. 
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two sons, one blasted by a natural defect, being deaf and 
dumb ; the other, distinguished far above all his co-mates in 
every pursuit. The name of the last was Atys. It was this 
son concerning whom ho dreamt a di’eam, that he would die 
by the blow of an ii'on weaj)on. When he woke, he con- 
sidered earnestly with himself, and, greatly alarmed at the 
dream, instantly made his son take a wife, and whereas in 
former years the youth had been wont to command the Lydian 
forces in the field, he now would not suffer him to accompany 
them. All the spears and javelins, and weapons used in the 
wars, he removed out of the male apartments, and laid them 
in heaps in the chambers of the women, fearing' lest perhaps 
one of the weapons that hung against the wall might fall and 
strike him. 

35. Now it chanced that while he was making arrangements 
for the wedding, there came to Sardis a man under a mis- 
fortune, who had upon him the stain of blood. He was by 
race a Phrygian, and belonged to the family of the king. 
Presenting himself at the palace of Croesus, he prayed to be 
admitted to pm'ification according to the customs of the 
country. Now the Lydian method of purifying is very 
nearly the same as the Greek. Cra'sus gi’anted the request, 
and wont through all the customary rites, after which he 
asked the suppliant of his bii-th and country, addressing him 
as follows : — “ Who art thou, stranger, and from what part of 
Phrygia fleddest thou to take refuge at my hearth? And 
whom, moreover, what man or what woman, hast thou 
slain ? ” “ Oh ! king,” replied the Phrygian, “ I am the son 

of Gordias, son of Midas. I am named Adrastus.® The man 
-I unintentionally slew was my own brother. For this my 


B This name, and likewise the name 
of Atys, arc thought to bo signilicani. 
Adrastus is ** tlte doomed ” — “ tiio 
man unable to escape.” Atys is the 
youth under the inilucuoo of Ate” — 
“the man judicially blind.” (See 
Muro’a LiteraLuro of Greece, vol. iv. 

p. 


Ilephrostion gave the name of the 
brother as Agnthon, and said that he 
and Adrastus quarrelled about a quail 
(up. Phot. Pibl. cod. 190, p. 172) j but 
the discoveries of Ueplnestion in such 
luuttera five a severe trial to the 
luodoru reader’s credulity. 
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father drove me from the land, and I lost all. Then fled I 
here to thee.” “Thou art the offspring,” Croesus rejoined, 
“ of a house friendly to mine,® and thou art come to friends. 
Thou shalt want for nothing so long as thou ahidest in my 
dominions. Bear thy misfortune as easily as thou mayest, so 
■will it go best 'with thee.” Thenceforth Adrastus lived in the 
palace of the king. 

36. It chanced that at this very same time there was in the 
Mysian Olympus a huge monster of a boar, which went forth 
often fr’om this mountain-country, and Avasted the corn-fields 
of the Mysians. Many a time had the Mysians collected to 
hunt the beast, but instead of doing him any hind;, they came 
off always -with some loss to themselves. At length they sent 
ambassadors to Crcesus, who delivered their message to him 
in these words : “ Oh ! king, a mighty monster of a boar has 
appeared in om' parts, and destroys the labom’ of om’ hands, 
We do om' best to take him, but in vain. Now therefore ■we 
beseech thee to let thy son accompany us back, with some 
chosen youths and hounds, that we may rid omr country of 
the animal.” Such was the tenor of theii’ prayer. 

But Croesus bethought him of his dream, and answered, 
“ Say no more of my son going with you ; that may not be in 
any wise. He is but just joined in wedlock, and is busy enough 
with that. I will grant you a picked band of Lydians, and all 
my huntsmen and hounds ; and I ■will charge those ■w’hom I send 
to use all zeal in aiding you to rid your country of the brute.” 

37. With this reijly the Mysians were content ; but the king’s 
son, hearing ■nfrat the prayer of the Mysians was, came 
suddenly in, and on the refusal of Crcesus to let him go 

“ Here tlio legend lias forgotten lliat in the phrase, " thon art the offspring 
Phrygian independence ■was at an end. of a house friendly to mine, and tliou 
We might, indeed, get over the diffi- art come to friends ; ” aaid the indo- 
culty of a Phrygian royal house, and pcndence of Phrygia seems clearly 
a King Gordias at this time, by sup- implied in tho proviso, “ thou shalt 
posing, with Lurcher (vol. i. p. 237), want for nothing so long as thon 
that Phrygia had become tributary abidost in my dominions” (/leVoii' 
while retaining her kings : but the y e r e p a u). Phrygia is not under 
language of Croesus is not suitable to Croesus, 
such a supposition. Equality appears 
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with them, thus addressed his father ; “ Formerly, my father, 
it was deemed the noblest and most suitable thing for me to 
frequent the wars and hunting-parties, and win myself glory 
in them ; hut now thou keepest me away from both, although 
thou hast never beheld in me either cowardice or lack of spirit. 
What face meanwhile must I wear as I walk to the forum or 
retm'u from it? What must the citizens, what must my 
young bride think of me ? What sort of man will she suppose 
her husband to be ? Either, therefore, let me go to the chase 
of this boar, or give me a reason why it is best for me to 
do according to thy wishes.” 

38. Then Croesus answered, “ My son, it is not because I 
have seen in thee either cowardice or aught else which has dis- 
pleased me that I keep thee back ; but because a vision which 
came before me in a dream as I slept, warned me that thou 
wert doomed to die young, pierced by an iron weapon. It was 
this which first led me to hasten on thy wedding, and now it 
hinders me from sending thee upon this enterprise. Fain 
would I keep watch over thee, if by any means I may cheat 
fate of thee during my own lifetime. For thou art the one 
and only son that I possess ; the other, whose hearing is 
destroj^ed, I regard as if he were not.” 

39. “All! father,” returned the youth, “I blame thee not 
for keeping watch over me after a dream so terrible ; but if 
thou mistakest, if thou dost not apiirehend the di’eam aright, 
’tis no blame for me to show thee wherein thou errest. Now 
the dream, thou saidst thyself, foretold that I should die 
stricken by an ii'on weapon. But what hands has a boar to 
strike with ? What iron weapon does he wield ? Yet this is 
what thou fearest for me. Had the dream said that I should die 
pierced by a tusk, then thou hadst done well to keep me away; 
but it said a weapon. Now here we do not combat men, but 
a wild animal. I pray thee, therefore, let me go with them.” 

40. “There thou hast me, my son,” said Croesus, “thy 
interpretation is better than mine. I yield to it, and change 
my mind, and consent to let thee go.” 
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41. Then the king sent for Adrastus, the Phrygian, and said 
to him, “ Adrastus, -when thou -wert smitten mth the rod of 
affliction — no reproach, my friend — I pmified thee, and have 
taken thee to live with me in my palace, and have been at 
every charge. Now, therefore, it behoves thee to requite the 
good oflflees which thou hast received at my hands by consent- 
ing to go with my son on this hunting paidy, and to watch 
over him, if perchance you should be attacked upon the road 
by some band of daring robbers. Even apart from this, it 
were right for thee to go where thou mayest make thyself 
famous by noble deeds. They are the heritage of thy family, 
and thou too art so stalwart and strong.” 

42. Adi'astus answered, “ Except for thy request, oh! king. 
I would rather have kept away fr-om this hunt ; for methinks 
it ill beseems a man under a misfortune such as mine to 
consoi-t with his happier compeers; and besides, I have no 
heart to it. On many grounds I had stayed behind ; but, as 
thou urgest it, and I am bound to pleasure thee (for truly it 
does behove me to requite thy good offlees), I am content to 
do as thou wishest. For thy son, whom thou givest into iny 
charge, be sure thou shalt receive him back safe and sound, 
so far as depends upon a guardian’s carefulness.” 

43. Thus assiu'ed, Croesus let them depart, accomjianied by 
a baud of picked youths, and well provided with dogs of chace. 
When they reached Olympus, they scattered in quest of the 
animal ; he was soon found, and the hunters, drawing round 
him in a cii'cle, hurled their weapons at him. Then the 
stranger, the man who had been pm’ified of blood, whoso 
name was Adrastus, he also hmled his sjiear at the boar, but 
missed his aim, and struck Atys. Thus was the son of Croesus 
slain by the point of an non weapon, and the warning of the 
vision was fulfilled. Then one ran to Sardis to bear the 
tidings to the king, and he came and informed him of the 
combat and of the fate that had befallen his son. 

44. If it was a heavy blow to the father to learn that his 
child was dead, it yet more strongly affected him to think that 
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the very man whom he himseK once pm’ifiecV had done the 
deed. In the violence of his grief he called aloud on Jupiter 
Catharsius,’- to he a witness of what he had suffered at the 
stranger’s hands. Afterwards he invoked the same god as 
Jupiter Ephistius and Hetaereus — using the one term because 
he had imwittingly harboured in his house the man who had 
now slain his son ; and the other, because the stranger, who 
had been sent as his child’s guardian, had tmuied out his 
most cruel enemy. 

45. Presently the Lydians arrived, bearing the body of the 
youth, and behind them followed the homicide. He took his 
stand in front of the corse, and, stretching forth his hand to 
Croesus, delivered himself into his power with earnest en- 
treaties that he would sacrifice him uiion the body of his son 
— “ his former misfortune was bmdhen enough ; now that he 
had added to it a second, and had brought ruin on the man 
who purified him, he could not bear to live.” Then Croesus, 
when he heard these words, was moved with pity towards 
Adrastus, notwithstanding the bitterness of his own calamity ; 
and so he answered, “ Enough, my friend ; I have all the 
revenge that I require, since thou givest sentence of death 
against thyself. But in sooth it is not thou who hast injured 
me, except so far as thou hast unwittingly dealt the blow. 
Some god is the author of my misfortune, and I was fore- 
warned of it a long time ago.” Crcesus after this buried the 
body of his son, with such honours as befitted the occasion. 
Adrastus, son of Gordias, son of Midas, the destroyer of his 
brother in time past, the destroyer now of his piu’ifier,' regard- 
ing himself as the most unfoi’timate wretch whom he had ever 

^ Jupiter was Gatharsins, the god of contracted an obligation towards hia 
purifications, not (as Biihr says) on purifier. Compare, on the general 
account of the resemblance of the principle, Eustath. ad Hom. Od. xvi. 
rites of purification with those of 42J), ** ^Irrreoy Se on fidprvs \4yeTat rots 
Jupiter MeiXixioSy but simply in- the Inhais 6 KaSh, Koi rois 4ralpois, 'ipa 
same way that lie was Ephistius and d>s eu koi eTriTifiTjTwpy wotijrtKw^ 

Hetoer^iis, god of hearths, and of com- fheTvy Bar^pop rots a/iapTdvovori ylypotro** 
panioQBhip, because he presided over — See also Note A at the end of this 
all occasions of obligation between Book, 
man and man, and the purified person 
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kaovm, bo soon as all ■was quiet about the place, slew himself 
upon the tomb. Croesus, bereft of his son, gave himself up 
to mourning for two full years. 

46. At the end of this time the grief of Croesus was inter- 
rupted by intelligence from abroad. He learnt that C}tus, 
the sou of Cambyses, had destroyed the empire of Astyages, 
the son of Cyaxares; and that the Persians were becoming 
daily more powerful. This led him to consider with himself 
whether it were possible to cheek the growing power of that 
people before it came to a head. With this design he resolved 
to make instant trial of the several oracles in Greece, and of 
the one in Libya.'® So he sent his messengers in different direc- 
tions, some to Delphi, some to Abse in Phocis, and some to 
Dodona ; others to the oracle of Amphiaraiis ; others to that 
of Trophonius ; others, again, to Branchidse in Milesia.® Those 
were the Greek oracles which he consulted. To Libya he sent 
another embassy, to consult the oracle of Ammon. These 
messengers were sent to test the knowledge of the oracles, 
that, if they were found really to retmn true answers, he 
might send a second time, and inquire if he ought to attack 
the Persians. 

47. The messengers who were despatched to make trial of 
the oracles were given the following instructions : they were 
to keep count of the days from the time of their leaving 

- "The mieia Libya,” (Africa) — that 
of Aznirioi], because was re- 

garded by UcrodotuB as in Asia, not 
ill Africa. (See below, ii. 17. C5, iv. 39. 

197.) In Kgypfc tlicro were numerous 
oracles (ii. b3). 

The oracle at Abrc seems to Iiave 
ranlced next to that at Delplii. Com- 
pa-c Sopiiocl. CK(1. Tyr. 897-899. 

Ou/c Iti rhu Adinrop 7 SJ iir 

ovS' is rhv ’A/SoTa'i va6vy where 
the Scholiast has absurdly, *'Aj3o<, r^vos 
AvKias. It is again mentioned by 
Herodotus, viii. 13^1.. "With respect to 
the oracle of Dodona — the most 
ancient of all in Greece” — -vide infra, 
ii. 52. The oraciilai* shrine of Tro- 
phonina was at Lebadcia, in Bceotia 


, viii. 134). That of Ampliiaraus 
is generally thought to have been at 
Thebes. (Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol, iv. p. 253, Biihr’s Index, vol. iv. 
p. 450.) It appears, however, to hare 
been really at, or rather near, Onjpns 
(Paus. I. xxxiv. § 2 ; Liv. xlv. 27. 
Dicirarch. Fr. 59. § 6 ). The passage 
of Herodotus which has been supposed 
to fix it to Thebes (viii. 131), leaves 
the locality uncertain. It only appears 
that Mys visited the shrine while he 
was staying at Thebes, which he might 
easily do, as Or6pn3 was but about 20 
miles from thfit city. 

The Orientals do not appear to have 
posscs.scd any indigeuous oracles. 
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Sardis, and, reckoning from that date, on the hundredth day 
they were to consult the oracles, and to inquire of them what 
Croesus the son of Alyattes, king of Lydia, was doing at that 
moment. The answers given them were to he taken down in 
writing, and brought back to him. None of the replies remain 
on record except that of the oracle at Delphi. There, the 
moment that the Lydians entered the sanctuaiy,^ and before 
they put their questions,® the Pythoness thus answered them 
in hexameter verse : — 

** I can count tho sands, and I can measure the ocean ; 

I have ears for the silent, and know what the dumb man meaneth; 

Lo ! on my sense there striketh tho smell of a shell-covered tortoise, 
Boiling now on tho fire, wth the flesh of a lamb, in a cauldron, — 

Brass is the vessel below, aud brass tho cover above it. 

48. These words the Lydians wrote doum at the mouth of 
the Pythoness as she prophesied, and then set off on their 
retui'n to Sardis. When aU the messengers had come hack 
with the answers which they had received, Croesus undid the 
rolls, and read what was written in each. Only one approved 
itself to him, that of the Delphic oracle. This he had no 
sooner heard than he instantly made an act of adoration, and 
accepted it as true, declaring that the Delphic was the only 
really oracular shrine, the only one that had discovered in 
what way he was iu fact emjjloyed. For on the departure of 
his messengers he had set himself to think what was most 
impossible for any one to conceive of his doing,® and then. 


^ is rb fiiyapov. Laroher and 
Beloe translate — ** tho temple of 
Delphi*’ — *‘le temple de Dclphes” — 
incorrectly. Tho ixtyapov was the 
inner shrino, the sacred chamber 
where tho oracles wore given — tho 
“ penetrale tempi! ” as Schweighajuser 
renders tho word (cf. infra, ii. 141, 
143, 169, &c.). 

® Hero SchweighsDusor has missed 
the sense equally with Beloe aud 
Larcher. All render iireiptbTfoy, " had 
asked,” instead of ‘‘were in tho act 
of a.sking,” or “ were for asking.'* 
Herodotus changes from tho aorisfc 
€iir^\0oVf to tho imperfect iireiptirfoy. 


to mark a change in tho action. Had 
ho meant that they " had asked ** this 
question, lio would have said 
TTjffav. For a similar use of the im- 
perfect, vide infra, i. 68. 

® Whatever exjflaiiation is to be 
given of this rcmarkablo oracle, that 
of Larcher seems to be precluded, not 
less by those words than by proba- 
bility. Ho supposes that Crojsus had 
determined what he would do before 
he sent his embassies, and. had con. 
flded his intention to one of his ambas- 
sadors, who imparted tho secret to tho 
Delphian priests. The same view is 
taken by De Quincey, in his Essay on 
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waiting till the clay agi-eed on came, he acted as he htfd 
determined. He took a tortoise and a lamh,^ and cutting 
them in pieces with his own hands, boiled them both together 
in a brazen cauldi’on, covered over with a lid which was also 
of brass. 

49. Such then was the answer returned to Croesus from 
Delphi. "^^Hiat the answer was which the Lydians who went 
to the shrine of Amphiaraiis and performed the customary 
rites, obtained of the oracle there, I have it not in my power 
to mention, for there is no record of it. All that is known is, 
that Croesus believed himself to have found there also an 
oracle which spoke the truth. 

50. After this Croesus, having resolved to propitiate the 
Delphic god with a magnificent sacrifice, offered up tlmee 
thousand of every kind of sacrificial beast,® and besides made 


tho PaRan Oracles (Works, rol. riii.pi). 
196, 197). If 'VO allow Croesus to Iiavo 
possessocl ordinary coiiimon sense, it 
is inconcoivablo that ho should have 
boon guilty of a folly which 'vas so 
likely to frustrate his whole design. 
Tho utter incredulity of Cicero scoins 
better than this — “ Cur autem lioo 
credam unqnam editnm Croeso ? aut 
Herodotnin cur veraciorem dneam 
EuiiioJ'” (Do Div. ii. tom. vi. p. 655, 
Ernesti.) 

It is impossible to discuss such a 
question as tho nature of the ancient 
oracles, which has had volumes writ- 
ten upon it, 'vitliin tho limits of a 
note. I 'vill only oUservo thiit in 
forming our judgment on tho sniijcct, 
t'vo Yioints should bo kept steadily in 
vie'V : 1. tho fact that tho Pytlionoss 
(TraiSi'ffKi) T(S 6 X 0 v<ra iryfviia ilvSuvos), 
wliom St. Paul mot 'vitli on his first 
entrance into Enroi'oan Greece, 'vns 
really possessed by an evil spirit, 'vhich 
St. Paul cast out, Iheroby depriving 
her masters of all tbeir hopes of gain 
(Acts xvi. 16-19) : /ind 2. tho pheno- 
mena of Mesmerism. In one or other 
of those, or in both of thorn combined, 
"'ill be tonnd the simplest, and pro- 
bably the tmest explanation, of all 


that is really marvollons in the re- 
sponses of the oracles. 

f Mr. Birch thinks that Croosns chose 
those t'vo because they 'vero ibo snored 
animals of Apollo and of Ammon ; the 
two chief oracles of the day being those 
of Delphi and Ammon; thinking to test 
the po'ver of those gods by killing their 
favourite emblems, and by the oddity 
of the selection. — [G. W.] 

® This is undoubtedly tho meaning 
of KT'fiyea ra $v<rifia vipra TpirxfAio. 
Cf. infm, iv. 88. MaydpoK\€a ^Sapiia'ccro 
wmri Sexa. ix. 70. Uautrarly irirra Se/to 
eiaip49p. Although Larchcr had rightly 
rendered tho passage, “ troia mille vic- 
times do toutos les ospfcccs d’nnimaux 
qu’il cst permis d’olfrir aux Dieux," 
Bcloe missed the sense, and translated 
“ three thousand chosen viotims." The 
chapter is, indeed, one of Beloe’s 
worst. Ho rondel's ws Si ix xrts flualijs 
iyevero, xaraxeipevos xf^'a'Si/ tnrXeTW, 
7 jjiiTr\tv6ia el aurou el^Xaure, n as at the 
conclusion of the above ceremony a con- 
sidcivablo quantity of gold had run 
toyetluir, ho formed of it a number of 
tiles ; ” and fv! p.ev ra futKp6repa rtoUav 
i^Kxahaurra, 4x1 5e ra fipaxirepa, rpixd- 
haiirra — “ the larger of these were six 
palms long, the smaller three,” 
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a huge pile, and placed upon it couches coated with silver and 
with gold, and golden goblets, and robes and vests of purple ; 
all which he burnt in the hope of thereby mating himself 
more secure of the favour of the god. Further he issued his 
orders to all the people of the land to offer a sacrifice accord- 
ing to their means. When the sacrifice was ended, the king 
melted down a vast quantity of gold, and ran it into ingots, 
making them six palms long, three palms broad, and one palm 
•in tHctness. The number of ingots was a hundred and 
seventeen, four being of refined gold, in weight two talents and 
a half;® the others of pale gold, and in weight two talents. 
He also caused a statue of a lion to be made in refined gold, 
the weight of which was ten talents. At the time when the 
temple of Delphi was burnt to the ground,^ this lion fell from 
the ingots on which it was placed ; it now stands in the 
Corinthian treasury, and weighs only six talents and a haK, 
having lost three talents and a half by the fire. 

51 . On the completion of these works, Croesus sent them 
away to Delphi, and with them two bowls of an enormous 
si&e, one of gold, the other of silver, which used to stand, the 
latter upon the right, the former upon the left, as one entered 
the temple. They too were moved at the time of the fire ; and 
now the golden one is in the Clazomenian treasury, and 
weighs eight talents and forty-two min® ; the silver one 
stands in the corner of the ante-chapel, and holds six hundred 

® The readinfr rpiray v/iinUarray aug. 325 lbs. (French) , nnd therefore those 

gested by Matthias, nnd adopted by of pale or alloyed gold 260 lbs. To 

Schweighaeuser, Gniatoi-d, and Bahr, this result it is objected that it pro- 

seems to be required instead of the duces a talent not elsewhere hoard of, 

rpta T/furiSayra of the MSS., not only viz. one of 130 lbs. (French). Hero, 

because Herodotus must hove known dotns, however, would be a better 

pure gold to bo heavier then .alloyed, judge of the size of the ingots than of 

but also because he is not in the habit their -u-eight. He probably measured 

of reckoning by half tnlonts. Ho them with his own hand, but he must 

would not bo more likely to say of a have taken tho woi-d of the Delphians 

thing, "it weighed thioo half. talents,” ns to what they weighed. The Del- 

tlion a modem to say, “ it weighed phians are not likely to have under- 
three half-pounds.” With respect to stated their value, 
tho weight of these ingots, it has been * Vide infra, il. 180, v. 62. It was 
onloulated (Bahr in loc.) fram their burnt accidentally— auToaiTwi Kore- 
size, that those of pure gold weighed Kiri, 
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amphorae.® This is hnown, because the Delphians fill it at 
the time of the Theophania.® It is said by the Delphians to 
be a work of Theodore the Samian,* * * § and I think that they 
say true, for assm’edly it is the work of no common artist. 
Croesus sent also four silver casks, which are in the Goridthian 
treasury, and two lustral vases, a golden and a silver one. 
On the former is inscribed the name of the Lacedaemonians, 
and they claim it as a gift of theirs, but wrongly, since it was 
reaUy given by Croesus. The inscription upon it was cut by 
a Delphian, who wished to pleasm'e the Lacedaemonians. His 
name is known to mo, but I forbear to mention it. The boy, 
thi’ough whose hand the water nins, is (I confess) a Lacedae- 
monian gift, but they did not give either of the lustral vases. 
Besides these various offerings, Croesus sent to Delphi many 
others of less account, among the rest a number of round 
silver basins. Also ho dedicated a female figm’e in gold, 
three cubits high, which is said by the Delphians to be the 
statue of his baking-woman ; and fm-ther, he presented tho 
neeldace and the girdles of his wife. 

62. Those were the offerings sent by Croesus to Delphi. To 
the shrine of Amphiaraiis, with whose valour and misfortune 
he was acquainted,® he sent a shield entirely of gold, and a 


* Above 3000 gallons (of. iv. 81). 

® There is no need of tho correction 
of Valckenacr (Qeo^eyloiiri for 0co^a- 
rionri), since both in Julias I’ollux (i. 
i. 34) and in I'liilostratus (Vit. Apoll. 
Tyan. iv. 31) there is mention of tho 
Thoophania, as a festival celebrated 
b 7 tho Greeks. No particulars aro 
known of it. 

* Vide infra, iii. 42. Pausanins as- 
cribed to Theodore of Samos tho inven- 
tion of casting in bronze, and spoke 
of him also as an architect (iii. xii. 

§ 8j VIII. xiv. § 5). Pliny agreed 
with both statements (Nat. Hist. 
XXXV. 12), and described also certain 
minute works of his making. It has 
been suggested that there wore two 
Theodores, both Samians j the first, 
the architect and inventor of easting 


in bronze, who flonrished before B.c. 
600 : the second, tho maker of this 
bowl, and also of tho ring of Polycrates 
(cf. Biihr nd loo.). The genealogy 
of the family is thus given by K. O. 
Muller — 

IthoccuB (at. D.C. 640) 


Theodoras Tclcclcs (d.c. 600) 

Thcodorus (a.c. SOO) 

® For tho story of Amphiaraiis, of. 
Paiisan. i. 34, ii. 13, § 6. iBsohyl. Sojit. 
contr. Th. 564 ot seqq. The “ misfor- 
tune” is his being engulfed near 
Oropus, or (as some said) at Harma 
in Becotia. 

The fact that the gifts sent to Am- 
phiaraiis were soon by Herodotus at 
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spear, also of soM gold, both head and shaft. They -were 
still existing in my day at Thebes, laid up in the temple of 
Ismenian Apollo. 

53. The messengers -who had the charge of conveying these 
treasures to the shrines, received instructions to ask the 
oracles whether Croesus should go to war wth the Persians, 
and if so, whether he should strengthen himself by the forces 
of an ally. Accordingly, when they had reached their desti- 
nations and presented the gifts, they proceeded to consult the 
oracles in the following terms : — “ Croesus, king of Lydia and 
other countries, believing that these are the only real oracles 
in aU the world, has sent you such presents as yoiu discoveries 
deserved, and now inquires of you whether he shall go to war 
with the Persians, and if so, whether he shall strengthen him- 
self by the forces of a confederate.” Both the oracles agreed 
in the tenor of their reply, which was in each case a prophecy 
that if CrcEsus attacked the Persians, he would destroy a 
mighty emphe, and a recommendation to him to look and see 
who were the most powerful of the Greeks, and to make 
alliance with them. 

54. At the receipt of these oracular replies Crcesus was over- 
joyed, and feeling sm'e now that he would destroy the empire 
of the Persians, he sent once more to Pytho, and presented to 
the Delphiaus, the number of whom he had ascertained, two 
gold staters apiece.® In return for this the Delphians gi-anted 
to Croesus and the Lydians the privilege of precedency in con- 
sulting the oracle, exemption from all charges, the most 
honoiu-able seat at the festivals, and the pei-potual right of 
becoming at pleasiure citizens of their to-wm. 

55. After sending these presents to the Delphians, Croesus 


ThebeSt does not militate against the 
position maintained in a former note, 
that the oracular sliriuc of Aiuphi' 
araiis was not at Thebes but at Or6pus. 
The Thebans, cro they lost Oropus to 
Attica, might have curried away tho 
most valnable of its treasures to their 
own city. Indeed this passage may 


mthcr be adduced as proof that the 
slinne of Ajnphiarails was not at 
Thebes. For, had it been, why should 
the .shield and spear liavo been in the 
temple of Ismenian Apollo, and nob 
at the shrino itself ? 

^ For tho value of tho stater sco 
note on Rook vii. ch. 28. 
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a third time consulted the oracle, for having once proved its 
truthfulness, he wished to make constant use of it. The 
question whereto he now desired an answer was — “ Whether 
his kingdom would be of long duration ? ” The following was 
the rei)ly of the Pythoness : — 

“ Wait till the time shall come when a mnlo is monarch of Media ; 

Then, thou delicate Lydian, away to the pebbles of Hermus ; ' 

Haste, oh ! haste thee away, nor blush to behave like a coward.” 

56. Of all the answers that had reached him, this pleased 
him far the best, for it seemed incredible that a mule should 
ever come to be king of the Medes, and so he concluded that 
the sovereignty would never depai't from himself or his seed 
after him. Afterwards he tiumed his thoughts to the alliance 
which he had been recommended to contract, and sought to 
ascertain by inquiry which was the most powerful of the 
Grecian states. His inquiries pointed out to him two states 
as pre-eminent above the rest. These were the Lacedai- 
monians and the Athenians, the former of Doric the latter of 
Ionic blood. And indeed these two nations had held from 
very early times the most distinguished place in Greece, the 
one being a Pelasgic the other a Hellenic people, and the one 
having never quitted its original seats, while the other had 
been excessively migratory ; for dm-ing the reign of Deucalion, 
Phthiotis was the country in which the Hellenes dwelt, but 
imder Dorus, the son of Hellen, they moved to the tract at 
the base of Ossa and Olympus, which is called Histiseotis ; 
forced to retire from that region by the Cadmeians,® they 


The Hormns is the inodem Kodus 
or Ghiedis Chai, lyhicli rises in the 
Morad mountains and runs into the 
sea near Smyrna. Sardis was till 
recently a village known as Sarb; hut 
M. Texicr declares that there is now 
no place of the name (Asie Hincurc, 
vol. iii. p. 17). It was situated in the 
valley of tho Hermus, at the point 
where the Pactolus, a brook descend- 
ing from Tmolos, joined the great 
stream. 

® The Cadmeians were tho Grmco- 


Plioenician race (their name merely 
signifying “the Easterns"), who in 
the antc-Trojan times, occupied tlio 
country which was afterwards called 
Boeotia. Hence tho Greek tragedians, 
in plays of which ancient Thebes is 
the scene (iEsch. Sept. c. Thcb. 
Sopliocl. QSd. R. and Antig, Earip. 
Phoiniss.), invariably speak of the 
Thebans as Kad/LLeioi, KaS/ieto^ 

Tho Bccotians of Arno in Thessaly ex- 
polled the Cadmeians from the region 
historically known as Boeotia, some 
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settled, under the name of Macedni, in the chain of Pindus. 
Hence they once more removed and came to Dryopis ; and 
fi'om Dryopis having entered the Peloponnese ® in, this way, 
they became known as Dorians. 

57. What the language of the Pelasgi was I cannot say 
with any certainty. If, however, we may form a conjecture 
from the tongue spoken by the Pelasgi of the present day, — 
those, for instance, who live at Creston above the Tyrrhenians,^ 
who formerly dwelt in the district named Thessaliotis, 
and were neighbours of the people now called the Dorians, — 
or those again who founded Placia and Scylace upon the 
Hellespont, who had previously dwelt for some time with the 
Athenians,® — or those, in short, of any other of the cities 
which have di-opped the name but are in fact Pelasgian ; if, I 
say, we are to form a conjectmre from any of these, we must 
pronounce that the Pelasgi spoke a barbarous language.® If 

time (60 years) after the Trojan war dwelling in the vicinity of Tyrrhe- 
(Thucyd. L 12). The Cadinciaus fled nians too, in the tract sometimes called 
in various directions. They are found Mygdonia (vide Thnoyd. iv. 109). But 
at Athens (infr, V. 57), at Sparta (iuf. these T>Trhcnian8 were themselves 
iv. 117), and in Asia Minor (inf. i. Pohiygi, as Thucydides declares in the 

1*10). Some may have fled to His- passage, and so should have spoken 

tiicotis, the north-western portion of the Biimc language with tlio Cresto- 

Thcasaly, a mountain tmet watered by nians. Kiebiilir denies that there was 

the huud-streams of the Peuens. Such any city of Creston in those parts, bnt 

regions were not ro much covoted by in this ho contradicts Stephen (ad 

tho ijowcrful invaders as tho more voc. Kprjorrvy). 

fertile plains. An insuperable objection to Nie- 

® After many vain attempts to force bulir’s theory is the assertion of Hero- 

an euti’ancc by tho way of tlio isthmus, dotus that tiie Polasgic people of whom 

they crossed tho strait at llhium, in lio is speaking ” formerly dwelt in tho 

conjunction with the .^tolians (Pans. district named Thessaliotis, and were 

V. hi. 5, and Apolludorus, ii. viii. § 3). neighbours of tiic Dorians.’* He 

^ Kiebnlir (Hist, of Home, i. p. 31, could not possibly intend to speak so 

note 89) would read Kp^rwra for Kpij- pc^itivcly of the particular part of 

craya here, and understand Groton or Greece in which the Pclasgic popula- 

Coi'tona in Etruria. It is certain that tion of Etrui'ia lived boforo they occu- 

Dioiiysius so rood and understood (cf. piod Italy, an event probably anterior 

Diouys. Ant. Horn. i. 26, p. 09, llcisko). to tho names Thossalidtis and Dorians. 

And tho best MSS., Niebuhr observes, ^ Vide infra, vi. 137. Thiicyd. iv. 
arc defective in this portion of Hero- 109. Pausanias, i. 28. On the migra- 

dulus, so that the fact that there is no tiuns of tho Pelasgi, their lungnage, 

variety of reading in the copies is of and ethnic character, sec the Essay 

the less importance. Dahlmaun (Lifo appended to book vi. 

of Herod, cli. iv. p. 43, E. T.) and “ The Pelasgians were a different 

Bahr (in loc.) oppose this view, and nation from the Hellenes : tlioii* lan- 
maintain tho reading Kp-^o'ruya. There gunge was peculiar, and not Greek : 
certainly were Crestouians, and they this assertion, however, must not be 
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this were really so, and the entire Pelasgic race spoke the 
same tongue, the Athenians, who were certainly Pelasgi, must 
have changed their language at the same time that they 
passed into the Hellenic body ; for it is a certain fact that the 
peojile of Creston speak a language unlike any of their neigh- 
hom-s, and the same is true of the Placianians, while the 
language spoken by these two people is the same ; which 
shows that they both retain the idiom which they brought 
with them into the countries where they are now settled. 

68. The Hellenic race has never, since its first origin, 
changed its speech. This at least seems evident to me. It 
was a branch of the Pelasgic, which separated from the main 
body,* and at first was scanty in numbers and of little power ; 
but it gradually spread and increased to a multitude of 
nations, chiefly by the voluntary entrance into its ranks of 
numerous tribes of barbarians.® The Pelasgi, on the other 
hand, were, as I think, a barbarian race which never greatly 
multiplied. 

69. On inquiring into the condition of these two nations, 
Croesus found that one, the Athenian, was in a state of 
grievous oppression and distraction under Pisistratus, the son 
of Hippocrates, who was at that time tyrant of Athens. Hip- 
pocrates, when he was a private citizen, is said to have gone 


stretched to imply a difference like 
that between the Greek and the 
Illyrian or Thracian. ITatioiis whose 
langaagcs were more nearly akin 
than the Latin and Greek, would ptill 
speak so as not to be mutually under- 
stood : and this is what Herodotus has 
in his cyo.” (Nicbnhr’s Rom. Hist, 
rol. i. p. 27.) 

* iLTToa’x^o'Oey airh tow nf\ao‘7ticov. 
This is the tenn ■which Herodotus 
uses when he wishes to express the 
divergence of a branch stream from 
the main enrrent of a river. Vide 
infra, iv. 56. *'£.6So/tos $€ Fc^^os irara* 
fihs a-7reo';^(0’ra( fiev arb row Bopw- 
(rOeVeos, k. t. X. When the river divides 
into two or more equal channels, the 
verb used is the simple <rxiC^<rdai. 


See iL 17. o'xiCerof rpi^affias A5ows 
NeTXoy]. iv. 39. to arSfiara 

roV'lo'Tpov. The assertion of Hero- 
dotus therefore is, that the ITollciics 
branched from the Pelasgi. Neither 
the “ Rcparec dcs Pelasgcs ” of Lnrchcr, 
nor the “discrotuin a Pelasgico gcncro ” 
of Schweighmnser sufficiently express 
this meaning. 

® Thncydide.s explains further, that 
the various tribes of Pelasgi became 
Hcllenized by the voluntary placing 
of themselves under Hellenic guid- 
ance, from a conviction of tho benefit 
that would thereby accrue to thorn 
{Tliiicyd. i. 3. ^7ra7o^€Vair aiirohs iv* 
isras iWas Koff cKao'Tows 

tt 7 (xaWoy Ka\ua6at**K?ikXTivas^, 




Chap. 57-59. CONDITION OF ATHENS — PISISTRATUS. iSj 

once upon a time to Olympia to see the games, ■when a 
■wonderful prodigy haiipened to him. As he was employed in 
sacrificing, the cauldrons which stood near, full of water and 
of the flesh of the ■victims, began to boil without the help of 
fire, so that the water overflo-wed the pots. Chilon the 
Lacedaemonian, who hapiiened to be there and to ■witness the 
prodigy, advised Hippocrates, if he were unmarried, never to 
take into his house a wife who could bear him a child ; if ho 
already had one, to send her back to her friends ; if he had a 
son, to disown him. Chilon’s advice did not at all 2fiease 
Hippocrates, who disregarded it, and some time after became 
the father of Pisistratus. This Pisistratus, at a time when 
there was civil contention in Attica between the party of the 
Sea-coast headed by Megacles the son of Alcmceon, and that 
of the Plain headed by Lycurgus, one of the Aristolaids, 
formed the project of making himself tyrant, and with this 
view created a third party.® Gathering together a band of 
partisans, and giving himself out for the protector of the 
Highlanders, he contrived the follo^wing stratagem. He 
wounded himself and his mules, and then jliDTe his chariot 
into the market-iflace, professing to have just escaiied an 
attack of his enemies, who had attemiited his life as he was 
on his way into the country. He besought the people to 
assign him a guard to jirotcct his i^erson, reminding them of 
the glory which he had gained -w'hen he led the attack upon 
the Megai’ians, and took the town of Nisaia,’ at the same time 


“ There can be no tlonbt that these 
local factions mnst also have been po- 
litical parties. Iiiclecd one of them, 
that of the Hinhlanders ^iirepixpioi), is 
identified by Horodolus himself with 
tho demns or Dcmocralical party. 
The two others are connected by Plu- 
tarch (Solon, c. 1 3) , and on the gi'onnds 
of probability, with the Oligarchical 
and tho Modcralo party. (See the 
Essays appended to Book V. Essay ii.) 

^ Plutarch mentions a war between 
Athens and Megara, under the con- 
duct of Solon, in which Pisistratus 


was said to hare distinguished him. 
self (Solon, c. 8), as having occurred 
befoTO Solon’s legislation, i.e. before 
n.c. 59'1. Mr. Groto justly observes 
that distinction gained five and thirty 
years before would have availed Pisis- 
ti-ntns but littlo in the party conflicts 
of this period. The objection that ho 
could not, when so young, bo said 
with any propriety to have captured 
Nisma is not so well founded, for a 
young ofliccr may lead a storming 
party, or even coin maud at tho siege of 
a town not the chief object of the war. 
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performing many other exploits. The Athenians, deceived by 
his story, appointed him a band of citizens to serve as a 
guard, who were to carry clubs instead of spears, and to 
accompany him wherever he went. Thus strengthened, 
Pisistratus broke into revolt and seized the citadel. In this 
way he acquired the sovereignty of Athens, which he con- 
tinued to hold without disturbing the previously existing 
ofdces or altering any of the laws. He administered the 
state according to the established usages, and his arrange- 
ments were wise and salutary. 

60. However, after a little time, the partisans of Megacles 
and those of Lycurgus agreed to forget their differences, and 
united to drive him out. So Pisistratus, having by the means 
described first made himself master of Athens, lost his power 
again before it had time to take root. No sooner, however, 
was he departed than the factious which had driven him out 
quarrelled anew, and at last Megacles, wearied with the 
struggle, sent a herald to Pisistratus, with an offer to re- 
establish him on the throne if ho would marry his daughter. 
Pisistratus consented, and on these terms an agreement was 
concluded between the two, after which they jn’oceeded to 
devise the mode of his restoration. And here the device on 
which they hit was the silliest that I find on record, more 
especially considering that the Greeks have been from very 
ancient times distiuguislied from the barbarians by superior 
sagacity and freedom from foolish simpleness, and remember- 
ing that the persons on whom this trick was played were not 
only Greeks but Athenians, who have the credit of surpassing 
all other Greeks in cleverness. There was in the Pjeaniau 
district a woman named Phya,® whose height only fell short 


and in cither case would bo said to 
liave captured tlie place. The chief 
sceuc of this war was Salamis. (See 
llr. Groto*a histoiy, vol. iii. p, 205, 
note) . 

® It is related that this Phya was the 
dau;;rhter of a certain Socrates, and 
made a liyelihood by selling chaplets, 


yet that she was afterwards married 
by PiKi.stmtus to his son Hipparchus, 
ivhich sooins very improbable. (Soo 
Clitodein. Pr. 21.) 

jMi'. Grotc has some just remarks 
tijwn the observations with which Hero- 
dotus accoinpanios tlio story of Phya. 
It soems clour that the Greeks of the 
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of four cubits by three fingers’ breadth, and who was alto- 
gether comely to look upon. This woman they clothed 
in complete armour, and, instructing her as to the carriage 
which she was to maintain in order to beseem her part, they 
placed her in a chariot and drove to the city. Heralds had 
been sent forward to precede her, and to make proclamation 
to this effect : “ Citizens of Athens, receive again Pisistratus 
with friendly minds. Minerva, who of all men honours him 
the most, herself conducts him back to her own citadel.” 
This they proclaimed in all dmections, and immediately the 
rumom' spread throughout the country districts that Minerva 
was bringing back her favomite. They of the city also, 
fully persuaded that the woman was the veritable goddess, 
prostrated themselves before her, and received Pisistratus 
back. 

61. Pisistratus, having thus recovered the sovereignty, 
married, according to agreement, the daughter of Megacles. 
As, however, he had akeady a family of grown up sous, and 
the Alcmaeonideae were supposed to be under a em’se,® he 
determined that there should be no issue of the marriage. 
His wife at first kept this matter to herself, but after a time, 
either her mother questioned her, or it may be that she told 
it of her own accord. At any rate, she informed her mother, 
and so it reached her father’s ears. Megacles, indignant at 
receiving an affront from such a quarter, in his anger 


ago of Pisistratas fully bolioTod in the 
occasional presence upon earth of the 
gods. Mi-. Groto refers to the -n-cU- 
knoAvn apijeamuce of the god Pan to 
Phidipiiidcs a littlo before the battle 
of Marathon, -vvliich Herodotus liim- 
Bolf states to have been received as 
true by the Athenians (vi. 105). He 
might have compared also the story of 
the gigantic ])hautum-'vvuiTior at Mai-a. 
thou who smote Epizelns with blind- 
ness as he passed by him to strike the 
man at his side (Herod, vi. 117), and 
that of the appearance of the two 
superhuman hoplitcs in the battle 


with the Foi-siaus at Delphi, whom the 
Dclphians recognised for their local 
hei-oes, Phylaous and Autonoiis (viii. 
38-9). 

“ Vido infra, v. 70-1 ; Thucyd. i. 126 ; 
Plut. Solon, 0 . 12. The curse rested 
on them upon account of their treat- 
ment of the partisans of Cylon. The 
archou of the time, Megacles, not only 
broke faith with them after he had, 
by a jdedge to spare their lives, in- 
duced them to leave the saci-od pre- 
cinct of Minerva in the Acropolis, but 
.also slew a number at the altar of the 
Eumcnides. 
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instantly made up his differences with the opposite faction, on 
which Pisistratus, aware of what was planning against him, 
took himself out of the country. Arrived at Eretria, he held 
a council with his childi’en to decide what was to be done. 
The opinion of Hippias prevailed, and it was agreed to aim 
at regaining the sovereignty. The first step was to obtain 
advances of money from such states as were under obligations 
to them. By these means they collected large sums from 
several countries, especially from the Thebans, who gave them 
far more than any of the rest. To be brief, time passed, and 
all was at length got ready for their retmii. A band of Argivo 
mercenaries arrived from the Peloponnese, and a certain 
Naxian named Lygdamis, w'ho volunteered his services, was 
particularly zealous in the cause, supidying both men and 
money. 

62. In the eleventh year of their exile the family of 
Pisisti’atus set sail from Eretria on their retmm home. 
They made the coast of Attica, near Marathon, where they 
encamped, and were joined by their partisans from the capital 
and by numbers from the country districts, who loved tyranny 
better than freedom. At Athens, while Pisistratus was 
obtaining funds, and oven after he landed at Marathon, no 
one paid any attention to liis proceedings. When, however, 
it became known that he had left Marathon, and was marching 
upon the city, preparations were made for resistance, the 
whole force of the state was levied, and led against the 
rctm-ning exiles. Meantime the army of Pisistratus, which 
had broken up from Marathon, meeting their adversaries near 
the temple of the Pallenian Minerva,^ intched their camp 
opposite them. Here a certain soothsayer, Amphilytus by 


^ Pallene 'was a Tillage of Attica, 
near Gai'gottas, wliieli is the modern 
Carit6 (Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 'Jo). 
It was fnmoas for its temple of JU- 
nerra, which was of such magnificence 
as to be made the subject of a special 
treatise by Themison, whose book, en- 


titled Fallenis, is mentioned by Atbe- 
jimns (vi. 6, p. 235). The exact site of 
the ancient village seems to be a placo 
about 14 miles south-west of Garito, 
wdicnj there aro extensive remains 
(Leake, ibid.). 
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name, an Acarnanian,® moved by a divine impnlae, came into 
the presence of Pisistratus, and approaching him uttered this 
prophecy in the hexameter meaemre : — 

Kow has tliG cast been made, the net is out-spread in the uniter, 

Through the moonahiny night the tuuuiea will enter the meshes.** 

63. Such was the prophecy uttered under a divine inspira- 
tion. Pisistratus, apprehending its meaning, declared that 
he accepted the oracle, and instantly led on his army. The 
Athenians from the city had just finished their midday meal, 
after which they had betaken themselves, some to dice, others 
to sleep, when Pisistratus vnth his troops fell upon them and 
liut them to the rout. As soon as the flight began, Pisisti’atus 
bethought himself of a most wise contrivance, whereby the 
Athenians might be induced to disperse and not imite in a 
body any more. He mounted his sons on horseback and 
sent them on in front to overtake the fugitives, and exhort 
them to be of good cheer, and return each man to his home. 
The Athenians took the advice, and Pisistratus became for 
the thu-d time master of Athens.® 


"Valdicnacr proposed to read 6 
’Afcapi'cts (lonie form of ’Axapvevs) the 
Acharnian, for 6 ’Aica/irav, the Acarna- 
■Ilian. Larolicr argued in favour of 
this reading, wliile Gronoviua con- 
Btdured that 6 A.KapK^v iniglit have the 
jiicsiniiig of “ the Achamiuii.*’ So too 
Scliwciglicouser, who renders "Acar- 
nan, give poUus AcharnensisJ* The 
vicinity of Achnmac to PallOne is a 
circumstance of some weight ou this 
side of the question. And it is cer- 
tain that Plato calls Ainphilytus a 
compatriot (Theag. p. 124), and that 
Clement calls him an Athenian (Strom. 
I. i. p. 398), But on the other hand 
Acarnania was famous for soothsayers, 
especially at this period. It is only- 
necessary to mention Megistias, the 
Acamanian soothsayer, atThermopyl®, 
and Hix^i^omachus, the Leucadiau (Lcu« 
cas was on the coast of Acarnania) 
at Platma. (Yido infra, vii. 221, and 
ix. 38.) 

^ ilr. Groto is of opinion that ** the 
proccodiuga ” tlu’oughout this struggle 


“have altogether the air of a con- 
certed betrayal ” (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
iv. p. liS.) Such, however, is clearly 
not the opinion of liciodotus. And as 
tho Alo)J>ax)nida3 wore iwidoiil>tedly at 
the head of aifairs, and knew that they 
had nothing to hope, bat cveiything 
to fear, from the success of Pisistratus, 
it seems quite incouceivablo that they 
should have voliuiturily betrayed tho 
state into his hands. It is prejudice 
to suppose that tho popular party- 
alone cau never lose ground by its own 
fault, or without a heimyal. The fact 
seems to liavo been that at this time, 
before the ■\Ycight of a tyranny had 
been felt, many, as Hei*odotus says, 
“ loved t)Tanny better than freedom,** 
and the mass were indi tfercut. Besides, 
Pisistratus was considered as in a 
groat measaro the chnm]>ion of demo- 
cracy, and his return was looked on 
by ill’s countrymen with much tho 
same feelings as those -u'herewith the 
Prencli regarded that of Napoleon 
from Elba in 1815. 
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64. Upon this he set himself to root his power more firmly, 
by the aid of a numerous body of mercenaries, and by keeping 
up a full exchequer, partly supplied from native somrces, partly 
from the countries about the river Strymon.^ He also de- 
manded hostages from many of the Athenians who had 
remained at home, and not left Athens at his approach ; and 
these he sent to Naxos, which he had conquered by force of 
arms, and given over into the charge of Lygdamis.® Farther, 
he jimafied the island of the Delos, according to the injimc- 
tions of an oracle, after the following fashion. AU the dead 
bodies which had been interred within sight of the temple 
he dug up, and removed to another part of the isle.“ Tims 
was the tyranny of Pisistratus established at Athens, many of 
the Athenians having fallen in the battle, and many others 
having fled the country together with the son of Alcmceon. 


■* The rovonuea of Plsisti'atna wero 
deiirod in [inrt fwm tlio iij(.'oiuc-ta.v of 
iivo por cent, which lio loTiod troiu his 
subjects (Thucyd. vi. 54. ’ABvPalovs 
iiKoariiii irpaarffo/j.eyot run yiynofiinav), 
in part probably from tho silver-mines 
at Laorium, which a little later were 
EO remarkably productive 1 Herod, vii. 
14't). Ho had also a third source of 
revenue, of which Herodotus here 
siroaks, consisting apparently cither of 
lands or mines lying near the Strymon, 
and belonging to him probably in his 
private capacity. That part of Tlimco 
was famous for its gold and silver aunes 
(infr. V. 17, 23, vi. 16 ; Thucyd. iv. 105 ; 
Strab. vii. p. 481). Mr. Groto has, I 
think, mistaken tho meaning of this 
passage (vol. iv. p. 115, note '). 
“ Herodotus,” he says, " tells us that 
Pisistratus bronght mercenary soldiers 
from tho Strymon, but that he levied 
the money to pay them in Attica : 

Titr TvpanntSa iirtKoupottri rr 
ttoAAoTo’i, Kal ^pripbirav ffvv65oitri, ruv 
fiev aiirtSBey^ run Se ajrb Srpvjuonof wova- 
/loS rmionrun." Tho argumeuts by 
w'hich he defends his translation (vol. 
vii. App. pp. 568, 569, 3rd Edition) seem 
to me beside the point. The (jenitire, 
ran . . avnionrun, cannot possibly refer 


to tho dative imKoipoiirt, 

® It is difficult (o ivooncilo this ac- 
count of the cstablishmout of Lyg- 
damis in Nuxos with tho statomoms 
of Aristotle on the subject. According 
to Aristotle, the revolution which 
placed him upon the throne was of 
home growth, and scarcely admitted 
of the interference of a foreigner. 
Telestagoras, a man beloved by tho 
common people, had been grossly 
injured and insulted by some youths 
belonging to the oligarchy which then 
ruled Naxos. A general outbreak was 
the consDtjuence, and the common 
people under Lygdnmis, wdio though 
by birth an aristocrat, placed himself 
at their head, overcame the oligarchy, 
and made Lygdamis king. (See tho 
Fragments of Aristotle in Muller’s 
Fi-ag. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 155, Fr. HiH, 
and compare Arist. Pol. V. v. § 1). 
It is of course quite possible that 
Pisistratus may have lent Lygdamis 
some aid ; but if we accept Aristotle’s 
account, which seems too circum- 
stantial to be false, W'O must consider 
Herodotus to have been altogether 
mistaken in his view of tho matter. 

^ Compare 'Thucyd. iii. 104. 
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66. Such ■was the condition of the Athenians when Crcesus 
made inquiry concerning them.^ Proceeding to seek informa- 
tion concerning the Lacedamonians, he learnt that, after 
passing through a period of great depression, they had lately 
been victorious in a war with the people of Tegea ; for, during 
the joint reign of Leo and Agasicles, kings of Sparta, the 
Lacedaemonians, successful in all their other ware, suffered 
continual defeat at the hands of the Tegeans. At a still 
earlier period they had been the very worst governed people 
in Greece, as well in matters of internal management as in 
their relations towards foreigners, from whom they kept 
entirely aloof. The cii’cumstanees which led to their being 
well-governed were the following: — Lycurgus, a man of dis- 
tinction among the Spartans, had gone to Delphi, to visit the 
oracle. Scarcely had he entered into the inner fane, when 
the Pythoness exclaimed aloud, 

“ Oh ! thou great Lyenrgns, that com’st to my boantifnl dwelling, 

Dear to Jove, and to all who sit in the halls of Olympna, 

Whether to hail thee a god I know not, or only a mortal, 

But my hope is strong that a god thou wilt prove, Lycurgus.” 

Some report besides, that the Pjdhoness delivered to bim the 
entire system of laws which are still observed by the Spartans. 
The Lacediemonians, however, themselves assert that Ly- 
curgus, when he was guardian of his nephew, Labotas,®ldng of 
Sparta, and regent in his room, introduced them from Crete ; ® 

’’ The embassy of Crossus cannot pos- Larchcr approves of this emendation, 

sibly have been subsequent to the and translates accordingly. Clinton 

final establishment of Pisistratus at also is satisfied with it. (P. H. vol. i. 

Athens, which was in ii.c. 542 at the p. 1-44, note '’.) But in the first place 

earliest. (See Clinton’s F. H., vol. ii. the reading in Herodotus is at least as 

pp. 252-4.) It probably occurred old as Pausanias, who says, “Hero- 

daring his first term of power. dotns in his discourse of Cressus asserts 

^ Since Labotas was, in all junba- that Labotas in his boyhood had for 

bility, noways related to Lycurgus, gnardian Lycurgus the lawgiver.” 

being of the other royal house, and (Pans. iir. ii. §3). And secondly, the 

Lycurgus is said by Aristotle (Polit. alteration would not remove the diffi- 

II. vii. § 2) and most ancient writers cnity. For Labotas was dead seventy 

to have been regent for Charilaiis, it years before Charilaiis mounted the 

' has been proposed (Marsham, Can. throne. The truth seems to be that 

Chren. p. 428) to re.ad — JiuKovpyov Herodotus has simply made a mis- 

^TriTpoveva’cufTa ctSeXtptSeov gir etavTOv, take. 

ficurtkevoyros Se Xnapriyreay ^ Aristotle was oPthis opinion (Polit. 
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for as soon as he became regent, he altered the whole of the 
fiYiR tin g customs, substituting new ones, which he took care 
should be observed by all. After this he arranged whatever 
appertained to war, establishing the Enomotias, Triacades, and 
Syssitia,^ besides which he instituted the senate,® and the 
ephoralty.® Such was the way in which the Laccdsemonians 
became a weU-governed people. 

66. On the death of Lyem-gus they built him a temple, and 
ever siuce they have worshipped him with the utmost rever- 
ence. Their soU being good and the population numerous. 


II. Tii. § 1). Kal yap foiKC kcu \p/e- 
Toi Se TO irAeiiTTO <rflai tV 

K(i7iTi)ri|» ToXiTeian ^ to'V AoKiivuv , . . 
kcu yap rhv Avkovpyov, ore t^v ccrirpo- ] 
velav XaptXdov tov ^aaikeais kotoAi- 
iriiv oTcS^/iijo'c, Tore The vAclffTOP Sia~ 
Tptv^oi xpdvav Kp-nTiji/. 

' That the ivwpoTlai ivere divisions 
of the Spartan cohort (xixos) is proved 
hy the concurrent tostiraony of Thncy. 
didca (v. 68) and Xonojilioii (Hclleii. 
VI. iv. § 12 j Hep. Lac. xi. § 1). Thnoy. 
dido.s says tho A^xor contained four 
pontccostyes and 512 men, tlic pente- 
costys four cuomoties, and 128 men. 
Xenophon gives hut two pcntccostycs 
to the Ao'xoj, and two cnomotios to the 
pcntccostys. It is probable that the 
Spartans had changed tho organization 
of their army during the interval. Tlie 
word eVwpoTi'a implies that its memliors 
were bound together by a coiniiion 
oath. Cf. Hesych. in voc. ivafioria — 
Tofis Tis Sta ffcpaytav eVtigoTor. 

Of the TpirikiSes nothing seems to bo 
known. They may have been also 
divisions of tlic army — but divisions 
confined to tho camp, not existing in 
tho field. 

Tho word ffvffff'nia would seem in 
this place not to have its ordinary 
signification, “ common meals ” or 
“ mosses,” but to bo applied to the “ set 
of persons who were appointed to 
moss together.” In Sparta itself, each 
“nie.ss” usually consisted of 15 persons. 
This was probably the ease also in tho 
eamp, civil and military arrangements 
in Sparta bohig mixed up inseparably. 


If so, the TpiijKcts may have contained 
two messes. 

- It is quite inconceivable, that 
I Lyenrgns should in any sense have 
instituted the senate. If it over comes 
to pass in a monarchy (hat tho conneil 
of tho. nobles ceases to bo a power in 
the state, it does not otve its ro-cstab. 
lishmont to royal, or giin.-'i-royal an- 
thority. Nothing less than a revolu- 
tion can recover it. Compare tho his- 
tory of Home under the last Tartpiin. 
Lycurgus appears to have made 
Bcarccl.v any changes in tho cnnstiiii- 
tion. iVhat he did tvas to alter tho 
customs and habits of the people. 
With regard to the senate, its institii- 
tion was primitive, and wo can scarcely 
iniagino that it had ever dropped out 
of nso. As, however, tho whole Spar- 
tan constitution was considered to bo 
tho work of Lyenrgus, all its pai’ts 
came by degrees to be assigned to him. 

^ The institution of tlio E])hornlty 
is ascribed to I.ycnrgns bv Xoiiophoii 
(Do Jto]). Laced, viii. 3), Satyrns (ap. 
Diog. Laert. i. 68), and tho author of 
the letters ascribed to I'lato (Ep. viii.). 
Plutarch (Lycurg. c. 7), and Aristotle 
(Polit. V. 9, § 1) assign it to Thco- 
pompns. Those confliciiug statements 
are best reconciled by consideiing that, 
tho cpliors existed ns a magistracy at 
least from tho time of Lycm’gus, but 
obtained an entirely new position in 
tho i-eigii of Theoiionipus. (Cf. Thiel- 
wall's Hist, of Grccco, vol. i. p. Sol, 
and SCO tho Essays appended to Book 
1 V. Essay i.) 
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they sprang up rapidly to power, and became a flourishing 
people. In consequence they soon ceased to be satisfied to 
stay quiet ; and, regarding the Ai’cadians as very much their 
inferiors, they sent to consult the oracle about conquering the 
whole of Arcadia. The Pythoness thus answered them : — 

“ Gravest thou Arcady ? Bold is thy craving. I shall not content it. 
Many the men that in Arcady dwell, whose food is the acoiii — 

They will never allow thee. It is not I that am niggard. 

I will give thee to dance in Tegea, with noisy foot-fall, 

And with the measnring lino mete out tho glorious champaign." 

^Vlien the Lacediemonians received this reply, leaving the rest 
of Arcadia untouched, they marched against tho Tegeans, 
carrying with them fetters, so confident had this oracle (which 
was, in truth, but of base metal) made them that they would 
enslave the Tegeans. The battle, however, went against them, 
and many fell into the enemy’s hands. Then these persons, 
wearing the fetters which they had themselves brought, and 
fastened together in a string, measured the Tegcan i>lain as 
they executed their labours. The fetters in which they worked, 
were stiU, in my day, iircserved at Tegea, where they hung 
round the walls of the temiile of Minerva Alea.* 

67. Throughout the whole of this early contest with the 
Tegeans, the Lacediemonians met with nothing but defeats; 
but in the time of Creesus, under the kings Anaxandiides and 
Aristo, fortune had tm-nod in theii- favour, in the manner which 
I wiU now relate. Having been w'orsted in every engagement 
by their enemy, they sent to Delphi, and inquired of tho oracle 
what god they must propitiate to prevail in the war against 
the Tegeans. The answer of the Pythoness was, that before 
they could prevail, they must remove to Sparta the bones of 
Orestes, the son of Agamemnon.® Unable to discover his 


' ^ Minerva Alua was an Arcadian p:od- 
desB. She was worshipped at Man- 
tinea, Manthyroa, and Alra,as well as 
at Tegea. llcr temple at Tegea was 
particularly inagnificoui. See tho 
description in Pausaiiias (VIII. xlvii. 
§ 1-2) . Tho name A lea docs not appear 
to bo a local appellative, like Asscsia 


(supvj\. ch. 19), Palleiiis (ch. 52), &c., 
but rather a title, signiij'ing 'pro- 
tectress* — lit. “she who gives ofcape.’* 
5 (Ji»u\paro the removal of tho bones 
of Ti.sameiiu5 from HeJicd to SjMirta 
(Vausan. vu. i. § 3) ; of Theseus from 
Soyros to Athens (ib. nr. iii. § 0) ; of 
Khesus from the plain of Troy to Am- 
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burial-place, they sent a second time, and asked the god 
■where the • body of the hero had been laid. The following 
was the answer they received : — 

“ Level and smooth is the plain where Arcadian Tegea standeth ; 

There two winds are over, by strong necessity, blowing, 

Conntei’-stroko answers stroke, and evil lies upon evil. 

There all-teeming Earth doth harbonr the son of Atrides ; 

Bring thou him to thy city, and then be Tegca’s muster.” 

After this reply, the Lacediemonians were no nearer discover- 
ing the burial-place than before, though they continued to 
search for it diligently; until at last a man named Lichas, 
one of the Spartans called Agathoergi, found it. The Aga- 
thoergi ore citizens who have just served their time among 
the knights. The five eldest of the knights go out every year, 
and are bound diming the year after their discharge to go 
wherever the State sends them, and actively employ them- 
selves in its sendee.® 

68. Lichas was one of this body when, partly by good 
luck, partly by his own ■wisdom, he discovered the bmdal- 
place. Intercourse between the two States existing just at 
this time, he went to Tegea, and, happening to enter into the 
workshop of a smith, he saw him forging some iron. As he 
stood marvelliug at what he beheld,’ he was observed by the 
smith who, leaving off his wnrk, went up to him and said, — 


phipolis (Polymn. Strateg. vi. 53) ; and 
of Alcmenn from Haliartns to Sparta 
(Plat, do Socr. Gen. p. 577, E.). 

® It is difiBcnlt to reconcile this pas- 
sage with the statement of Ncnopiion 
concerning the mode of election of the 
knights (De Rep. Laced, iv. 3). Xeno- 
phon says the epliors choose three br- 
ircrypeVai, who each selected a hundred 
youths, which seems at first sight 
to imply that tlio whole body of the 
km'ghts was renewed annually. It is 
impossible to suppose that no more 
than five retired each year. Such an 
arrangement would have soon made 
the knights a body of old men. Pos- 
sibly the Ephors of each year appointed 
Hippagrotm wlio drew out the list of 
knights afresh, havingpower to scratch 


off the roll such as they thought un- 
worthy, and to place others upon it, 
the five senior members only being 
incapable of re-appointment. Tlie 
greater number of the knights would 
usually be re-appointed, but besides 
the five eldest who necessarily retired, 
the Hippagretse would omit any W'hom 
they thought unfit for the service. 
All accounts agree in representing the 
knights as the picked youth of Sparta. 
(Xenoph. 1. s. c. Plutarch. Lyc. c. 25. 
Eustath. ad II. 0. 23.) The substitn. 
tion of older men by Leonidas before 
Thermopylae (I'a/ni, vii. 205, and note 
ad loc.) was exceptional. 

^ Herodotus means to represent 
that the forging of iron was a novelty 
at the time. Brass was known to the 
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“ Certainly, then, you Spartan stranger, you ■would have been 
wonderfully surprised if you had seen what I have, since you 
make a marvel even of the working in iron. I wanted to make 
myself a well in this room, and began to dig it, when what 
think you? I came upon a coffin seven cubits long. I had 
never believed that men were taller in the olden times than 
they are now, so I opened the coffin. The body inside was of 
the same length : I measm'ed it, and filled up the hole again.” 

Such was the man’s account of what he had seen. The 
otlier, on turning the matter over in his mind, conjectured 
that this was the body of Orestes, of which the oracle had 
spoken. He guessed so, because he observed that the smithy 
had two bellows, which he understood to be the two winds, 
and the hammer and an'vil would do for the stroke and the 
counter-stroke, and the iron that was being -wrought for the 
evil lying upon evil. This he imagined might be so because 
iron had been discovered to the hm't of man. fuU of these 
conjectm’es, he sped back to Spai-ta and laid the whole matter 
before his countrymen. Soon after, by a concerted plan, they 
brought a charge against him, and began a prosecution. 
Lichas betook himself to Tegea, and on his aiTival acquainted 
the smith with his misfortune, and proposed to rent his room 
of him. The smith refused for some time ; but. at last Lichas 
persuaded him, and took up his abode in it. Then he opened 
the grave, and collecting the bones, returned ■with them to 
Sparta. From henceforth, whenever the Spartans aud the 
Tegeans made trial of each other's skill in arms, the Spartans 
always had greatly the advantage ; and by the time to which 
we are now come they were masters of most of the Pdo- 
ponnese. 

69. Croesus, informed of aU these circumstances, sent mes- 


Greeks before iron, as the Homeric 
poems sufficiently indicate. Cf, also 
Hesiod. Op. ct Dies, 150-1. 

roir d’ nv x»^Kea fi€V TCt/xca, xaXjc0O< re otxot, 
XuAk^ d' elpytt^ovro’ /ifrXaf d' 
at A n p o t. 

VOL. I. 


and Lneretins, 

••Prior .'criB quam fvrr! cognltiw (t* 

1202 ). 

Hence smithies wore 

as ill this inBianoc, tuul HUiiths 

XoAkci;. 


0 
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sengers to Sparta, M'itli gifts in their hands, who were to ask 
the Spartans to enter into alliance with him. They received 
strict injunctions as to what they should say, and on their 
arrival at Spai’ta spake as follows : — 

“ Croesus, king of the Lydians and of other nations, has 
sent us to speak thus to you : ‘ Oh ! Lacedfemonians, the 
god has hidden me to make the Greek my Mend ; I therefore 
apply to you, in conformity with the oracle, knowing that you 
hold the fii'st rank in Greece, and desu-e to become yom* Mend 
and ally in all true faith and honesty.’ ” 

Such was the message which Croesus sent by his heralds. 
The Lacedasmonians, who were aware beforehand of the reply 
given him by the oracle, were full of joy at thb coming of the 
messengers, and at once took the oaths of Mendship and 
alliance : this they did the more readily as they had jjre- 
viously contracted certain obligations towards him. They had 
sent to SarcQs on one occasion to purchase some gold, intend- 
ing to use it on a statue of Apollo — the statue, namely, which 
remains to this day at Thomax in Laconia,® when Croesus, 
hearing of the matter, gave them as a gift the gold which 
they wanted. 

70. This was one reason why the Lacedaemonians were so 
■wilhng to make the alliance: another was, because Croesus 
had chosen them for his Mends in jneference to aU the other 
Greeks. They therefore held themselves in readiness to come 
at his summons, and not content with so doing, they fui-ther 
had a huge vase made in bronze, covered with figm'es of 


® Pausanias declares that the gold 
ohtaiued of Croesas by tho Laeodas- 
monians was nsed in fact uxjuu a 
statue of Apollo at Arnycla) (in. x. 
§ 10). Larclior, and Sieboiis (ad 
Fausan. 1. s. c.) remark that this does 
not in reality contradict Herodotus, 
since ho only states the intention, of 
tho Spartans, which Fausanias rccog. 
ni.ses, while the latter gives in addi- 
tion their act. 

This is no doubt true. But the same 


explanation cannot ho given of tho 
passage of Tliooxjoniini.s (Fr. 219.), 
which distinctly asserts that tho ' 
original object of tho Lacedaemonians 
was to buy gold for tho Amycloean 
statue. One interesting fact is learnt 
from this writer, viz. : that tho gold 
was used to cover tho face of tho 
statue, which was of colossal size, 45 
feet high, according to Fausanias (iit. 
xix. § 2). 
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animals all round the outside of the rim, and large enough 
to contain three hundred amphorae, ■which they sent to Croesus 
as a retmn for his presents to them. The vase, ho'wever, 
never reached Sardis. Its miscaniage is accounted for in two 
quite different 'U'ays. The Lacedaemonian story is, that -u'hen 
it reached Samos, on its way towards Sardis, the Samians 
having knowledge of it, put to sea in their ships of war and 
made it their prize. But the Samians declare, that the Lace- 
daemonians who had the vase in charge, happening to arrive 
too late, and learning that Sartlis had fallen and that Croesus 
was a prisoner, sold it in them island, and the iiurchasers 
(who were, they say, private persons) made an offering of it 
at the shrine of Juno : ® the sellers wore very hkely on their 
return to Sparta to have said that they had been robbed of it 
by the Samians. Such, then, was the fate of the vase. 

71. Meanwhile Croesus, taking the oracle in a wrong sense, 
led his forces into Cappadocia, fully expecting to defeat Cyrus 
and destroy the empire of the Persians. While he was stiU 
engaged in making preparations for his attack, a Lydian 
named Sandanis, who had alwaj’^s been looked upon as a 
■ndse man, but 'vi'ho after this obtained a very gi’eat name 
indeed among his countrymen, came forward and counselled 
the king in these words : — 

“ Thou art about, oh ! king, to make war against men who 
wear leathern trousers, and have all their other garments of 
leather ; ^ who feed not on what they like, but on what they 
can get from a soil that is sterile and unkindly ; who do not 
indulge in wine, but drink water; who possess no figs nor 
anything else that is good to cat. If, then, thou conquerest 
them, what canst thou get from them, seeing that they have 
nothing at aU ? But if they conquer thee, consider how much 
that is precious thou "srilt lose : if they once get a taste of our 
pleasant things, they will keep such hold of them that we 
shall never be able to make them loose them grasp. For my 

® Vide infra, ii. 182. 

r For a description of tlic Persian dress, see note on ch. 135. 
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part, I am thankful to the gods, that they have not put it into 
the hearts of the Persians to invade Lydia.” 

Croesus was not persuaded by this speech, though it was 
true enough ; for before the conquest of Lydia, the Persians 
possessed none of the luxuries or delights of life. 

72. The Cappadocians are known to the Greeks by the 
name of Syrians.® Before the rise of the Persian power, they 
had been subject to the Medes; but at the present time they 
were within the empii'e of Cyrus, for the boundary between 
the Median and the Lydian empii-es was the river Halys. 
This stream, which rises in the mountain country of Armenia, 
runs first through Cilicia ; afterwards it flows for a while with 
the Matieni on the right, and the Phrygians on the left ; then, 
when they are passed, it proceeds with a northern course, 
separating the Cappadocian Sjn-ians from the Paifiilagonians, 
who occupy the left bank, thus forming the boundary of 
almost the whole of Lower Asia, from the sea opposite Cyprus 
to the Euxine. Just there is the neck of the peninsula, a 
jom’uey of five days across for an active walker.® 


° Vide infra, vii. 72. The Cappa- 
docians of Horodotas inhabit the 
country bounded by the Eusine on 
the north, the Halys on tho west, the 
Armenians apparently on the caet 
(from whom the Cappadocians are 
clearly distinguished, rii. 72-3), and 
the jVIatieni on the south. 

It has been usual to consider tho 
fact that the Cappadocians were : 
always called Syrians by the Greeks 
(supra, eh. 6, infra, vii. 72 ; Strab. 
xii. p. 788 ; Dionys. Perieg. vor. 772 ; 
Soylax. p. 80 ; Ptol. v. 6 ; Apollon, i 
Hhod. ii. 916 ; Eustath. ad Dion. Per.) | 
as almost indisputable evidence of 1 
their being a Semitic race. (Prichard’s 
researches into the Phys. Hist, of 
Mankind, vol. iii. p. 561 ; Bunsen’s 
Philosophy of Uuiv. Hist. vol. ii. p. 
10.) But there are strong grounds 
for questioning this conclusion. Seo 
the Critical Essays, Essay xi., On tho : 
Ethnic Affinities of the Nations of 
Western Asia. I 


In the Persian inscriptions Cappado- 
cia is mentioned under the name of 
Katapatuka, and appeared to be as- 
signed wider limits than these given 
in Herodotus. (See Col. Bawlinson’s 
Memoir on the Bchistun Inscription. 
Vol. II. p. 95.) No countries are 
named between Armenia and Ionia 
but Cappadocia and Saparda, which 
together fill up the whole of Asia 
Minor except tho western coast. See 
the throe enumerations of tho Persian 
provinces in the inscriptions of Darius 
(pages 197, 280, and 291 of tho first 
volume of Col. Bawlinson’s Memoir), 
and compare the notes on tho Baby- 
lonian text (vol. iii. p. xix.). 

’ Herodotus tells us in one place 
(iv. 101) that he reckons the day’s 
journey at 200 stadia, that is at about 
23 of our miles. If we regard this as 
the measure intended hero, wo must 
consider that Herodotus imagined the 
isthmus of Xatolia to be but 115 miles 
across, 165 miles short of the truth. 
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73. There were two motives which led Croesus to attack 
Cappadocia : firstly, he coveted the land, which he wished to 
add to his own dominions ; hut the chief reason was, that he 
wanted to revenge on Cyrus the wrongs of Astyages, and was 
made confident by the oracle of being able so to do : for the 
Astyages, son of Cyaxares and king of the Medes, who had 
been dethroned by Cj'rus, son of Cambyses, was Croesus’ 
brother by marriage. This marriage had taken place under 
circumstances which I wiU now relate. A band of Scythian 
nomads, who had left their own land on occasion of some 
distm'bance, had taken refuge in Media. Cyaxares, son of 
Phraortes, and grandson of Deioces, was at that time king of 
the country. Eecognising them as supphants, he began by 


It mast be observed, however, that the 
ordinary day’s joamey cannot bo in- 
tended by the iStr imSpl. 

The aviip eiffai/or is not the mere 
common traveller. He is the lightly 
equipped pedestrian, and his day's 
journey must bo estimated at some- 
thing considerably above 200 stadia. 
Major Kennel, in his comments on 
the passage (Geogr. of Herod, p. 190), 
made an allowance on this accoimt, 
and rcokoncd the day’s journey of tho 
“ active walker ” at about 30 miles. 
Even thus, however, tho error of 
Herodotus remained very considerable 
— a mistake of 130, instead of 163, 
miles. Dalilinann (Life of Herod., 
pp. 72-3, E. T.) endeavours to vindi- 
cate Herodotus from having erred at 
all. He remarks that tho story of 
Phidippides (Herod, vi. 106) proves 
that tho trained runners (^javpoSpdyaoi) 
of the period could travel from 50 
to 60 miles a day, and supposes 
Herodotus to allude to certain knoivn 
cases in which the isthmus had been 
traversed in five days. But (1) it 
does not scorn correct to regard the 
€Li/^p eH^avos as the same with the 
ilpL€poip6fioSf and (2) Herodotus ap- 
pears to speak not of any particular 
case or cases, but generally of all 
lightly equipped pedestrians. Ho 
cannot therefore bo rightly regarded 


as froe from mistake in the matter. 
Probably ho considered the isthmus 
at least 100 miles narrower than it 
really is. 

It renders snch a mistake the less 
surimising to find that Pliny, after all 
the additional information derived 
from the expedition of Alexander and 
the Roman occupation, estimated the 
distance at no more than 200 Roman, 
or loss than 190 British miles. (Plin. 
vi. 2.) 

[Tho day’s journey of Herodotus, 
mentioned in iv. 101, refers to tho 
regular caravan stage performed by 
loaded camels or mules, and is cor- 
rectly enough estimated at 200 Oljmi- 
pic stadia. The average length of 
such a stage at tho present day is 
G farsakhs, or about 224 English miles. 
The ii/icpoSpi/ios, on the other hand, is 
to bo comj)arod to tho Ki-nid, or foot- 
messenger of the present day, who in 
fine weather, and over a tolerably 
easy country, ought to accomplish 30 
miles per diem. It may be doubted, 
however, considering tho rough char- 
acter of the range of Tannis and its 
branches, ' if the most active E&sid 
could pass from Tarsus on- tho Medi- 
terranean to Samsoon on the Euxino 
— estimated by Eratosthenes (Strab. 
ii. 1) at 3000 stadia — in less than 10 
days. — H. C. E.] 
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treating them with kindness, and coming presently to esteem 
them highly, he intrusted to their care a number of boys, 
whom they were to teach their language and to instruct in 
the use of the bow. Time passed, and the Scythians em- 
ployed themselves, day after day, in hunting, and always 
brought home some game; but at last it chanced that one 
day they took nothing. On their retmm to Cyaxares with 
empty hands, that monarch, who was hot-tempered, as he 
showed upon the occasion, received them very rudely and 
insultingly. In consequence of this treatment, which they 
did not conceive themselves to have deserved, the Scythians 
determined to take one of the boys whom they had in charge, 
cut him in pieces, and then dressing the flesh as they were 
wont to dress that of the wild animals, serve it up to Cyaxai'es 
as game : after which they resolved to convey themselves with 
aU speed to Sardis, to the com-t of Alyattes, the son of Sady- 
attes. The plan was carried out: Cyaxares and his guests 
ate of the flesh prepared by the Scythians, and they them- 
selves, having aecompMshed their pm’pose, fled to Alyattes in 
the guise of suijphants. 

74. Afterwards, on the refusal of Alyattes to give up his 
suppliants when Cyaxares sent to demand them of him, 
war broke out* between the Lydians and the Medes, and 
continued for five years, with various success. In the com-se 
of it the Medes gained many victories over the Lydians, and 
the Lj'dians also gained many victories over the Medes. 
Among their other battles there was one night engagement. 
As, however, the balance had not incHned in favour of 


* Mr. Groto roraarks that “ the pas- 
sage of nomadic hordes from one 
government in the East to another 
has been always, and is even down to 
the 2 Jresent day, a frequent cause of 
dispute between the different govern- 
ments : tiicy are valuable both as 
tributaries and as soldiers.” And ho 
proceeds to give instances (vol. iii. 
p. 310, note 1). But one cannot but sus- 


pect the whole story to be either pure 
invention, or a distorted representation 
of the fact, that some of the Scythians 
whom Cyaxares had expelled from 
Media fled wcstwai-d and took service 
with the Lydian king. (See the sub. 
jeot discussed in the Essay ‘On the 
Early Chronology and History of 
Lydia.’) 
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either nation, another combat took place in the sixth year, 
in the course of 'which, just as the battle was growing warm, 
day was on a sudden changed into night. This event had 
been foretold by Thales, the Milesian, who forewarned the 
lonians of it, fixing for it the very year in which it actually 
took ifiace.® The Medes and Lydians, when they observed 
the change, ceased fighting, and were alike anxious to have 
terms of peace agreed on. S5'ennesis® of Cilicia,'^ and 


® 'Variong years have been assiffned 
ns the true date of this eclipse. 
Among the ancients, Pliny (n. xii.) 
placed it 01. 48. 4 (ii.c. 584), Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Stromat. i. p. 354) in 
01. 50. 1 (p.c. 579). Of modems, 
Volney inclines to n.c. 025, Bonhier 
and Larcher to n.c. 597, Mr. Clinton 
to n.c. 603, Ideler and Mr. Grote to 
n.c. 610, Des Vignoles and Mr. Bosan- 
ejuet to B.C. 585, Mr. Grote soys 
that "recent calculations made % 
Oltmonns fivm the newest astronomi. 
cal tables, and more trustworthy than 
the calculations which preceded, have 
shoAvn that the eclipse of 610 n.c. 
fulfils the conditions required, and that 
the other eclipses do not” (Grote’s 
Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 312, note). 
Ml'. Bosanquet (Fall of Kinoroh, p. 
1-1) depends on the still more recent 
calculations of Mr, Hind and Professor 
Airy. 

That Thales predicted this eclipse 
was asserted by Aristotle’s disciple, 
Endemns (Clem. Alex. 1. s. 0 .), as 
also by Cic. (de Dir. i. 49) and Ifiiny 
(ii. 12). Another prediction is ascribed 
to him by Aristotle himself (Polit. I. 
T.), that of a good olive-crop. A third 
by Hicolas of Damascus (p. 68, 
Orelli). Anaxagoras was said to have 
foretold the fall of an aerolite (Arist. 
Meteorol. i. 7). 

[The prediction of this eclipse by 
Thales may fairly be classed with the 
prediction of a good olive-crop or of 
the fall of an aerolite. Thales, indeed, 
conld only have obtained the requisite 
knowledge for predicting eclipses 
from the Chaldaeans, and that the 
science of these astronomers, although 


sufficient for the investigation of 
lunar eclipses, did not enable them to 
calculate solar cclii>scs — dependent as 
snch a calculation is, not only on the 
determination of the period of rconr. 
rcncc, but on the true projection also 
of the track of the sun’s shadow along 
a imrticnlar lino over the sm’face of 
the cai'th — may be inferred from our 
finding that in the astronomical canon 
of Ptolemy, which was compiled from 
the Chaldocan registers, the observa- 
tions of tho moon’s eclipse are alone 
entered.— H. 0. 11.] 

® Tho name Syonnesis is common to 
all the kings of Cilicia mentioned in 
history. Vide infra, v. 118 j vii. 98 s 
Xenoph. Anab, i. ii, § 25; .^schyl. 
Pers. 324. It has been supposed not 
to bo really a name, but, like Pha- 
raoh, a title. Cf. Biihr in loc. 

[The Cuneiform inscriptions do not 
assist ns in determining whether Syen- 
ncsis was a title or a proper name. 
Tho only cuneiform name which bos 
any resemblance to it is tlmt of Siini, 
who was king of Daijdti, a province 
contiguous to Cilicia, under the first 
Tiglathpilcscr of Assyria, in about 
B.c. 1120. The kings of Ciboia men- 
tioned by the Greeks are of a much 
later date, being the respective oon- 
tcmporsu'ies of Cyaxares, Darius, 
Xorxos, and Aiiaxeiwes Hnemon, — 
H. C. R.] 

^ Cilicia had become an independent 
state, cither by the destruction of 
Assyria, or in the com'se of her de. 
clinc after tho reign of Esarhaddon. 
Provionsly, she bad been included in 
tho dominions of the Assyrian kings. 

[Cilicia is first mentioned in tho 
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Labynetus ® of Babj'lon, were the persons who mediated between 
the parties, who hastened the taking of the oaths, and brought 
about the exchange of espousals. It was they who advised 


Cnneiform inscriptions abont b.c. Vll, 
Sarpfon, in the ninth year of his reign, 
having sent an expedition against 
AmhHs, the son of KlHilhia, who was 
hereditary chief ot Tubal (the aontliem 
slopes of Taurus'), and upon whom the 
Assyrian monarch is said at an earlier 
period to have bestowed the country 
of Cilicia (Kliilah) as the dowry of his 
daughter Uaruk. Ambris, it appears, 
regardless of this alliance and ot the 
favour with which he was treated by' 
Sargon, had cultivated relations with 
the kings of Miisak and Vararat 
(bfeshech and Ararat, or the lloschi 
and Armenia), who were in revolt 
against Assyria, and thus drew on 
himself the hostility of the grout 
king. His chief city, Bit-liurufas, 
was taken and sacked, and be him.self 
was brought a prisoner to Nineveh, 
Assyrian colonists boing sent to occupy 
the country. 

In the reign of Sennacherib, about 
B.O. 701, Cilicia agnin revolted and 
was reduced, a vast number of the 
inhabitants being carried off to Nine- 
veh to assist, in concert with Chal- 
daean, Aramman, Syrian, and Armenian 
captives, in hnilding that famous 
palace of which the mins have lately 
been excavated at Koyunjik. 

Esarhaddon also again attacked Ci- 
licia in ahont b.c. 685, and took and 
plundered 21 largo cities belonging to 
the conntry. Cilicia is said in this 
passage to he a wooded and monn- 
taiuouB region above Tabal (Tnbal of 
Scripture). 

When Polybistor describes as eon- 
tinnous events under the reign of Sen- 
nacherib — the repulse by the Assyrians 
ot a Greek invasion of Cilicia, the 
erection of a trophy on the spot to 
commemorate the monarch's exploits, 
and the subsequent building of Tareus 
— he is prnb.ibly confounding together 
three independent matters belonging 
to three distinct periods of history; 
for the only Iiostilo contact of tho 


Greeks and Assyrians recorded in tho 
inscriptions took place under Sargon, 
while Scnnaclicrib’s trophy on tho 
shore of the Mediterranean refers to 
tho contest of Fhocnicia and the defeat 
of the Egyptians, and not to any ro- 
pnlse of the Greeks ; and Tarsus, 
again, instead of being built by Senna- 
cberib, may bo conjectured from a 
passage in the annals of Esarhaddon, 
to have been founded by- the latter 
monarch after the conquest of Sidon. 
A city at any rate named after Esar- 
haddon, was built at this period with 
tho assistance of the kings of Phoenicia 
and the Greek kings ot Cyprus, on the 
shores of tho Moditorranonu, and 
peopled with colonists from tho far 
East. 

Tho son of Esarhaddon, ahont ten 
years later, appears for the fourth time 
to hare overrun Cilicia pi-ovious to his 
attack on Aradns, but the passage in 
tho annal.s of this king referring to 
tho expedition in question is too do- 
fective to he turned to much historical 
account. 

Boebart supposes the name of Cilicia 
to be derived from tho Hebrew root 
p^n, and to have been given to tho 
conntry on acconnt of its rugged and 
stony character; hut the Hebrew 
Khalak, although applied to “ stones,” 
signifies properly, “ to be smooth ” or 
"polished,” and is thus singularly 
inapplicable to Cilicia. There are, 
indeed, no grounds whatever for 
assigning a Semitic etymology to tho 
name. Tho ancient Cilicians in all 
probability belonged to the same 
Scythio family as tho neighbouring 
races of Moshech and Tubal. — H. 0. E.] 

® Tho Babylonian monarch at this 
time was either Nabopolassar or Nebu- 
chadnezzar. (See tho Astronomical 
Canon.) Neither of these names is 
pTOpcrly Hcllenizcd by Labynetus. 
Labynetus is undoubtedly the Nu- 
bunaiiid of the inscriptions, the 
Nabouudius of the Canon, the Nahon- 
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that Alyattes shotdd give his daughter Aryenis in marriage 
to Astyages the son of Cyaxares, knowng, as they did, that 
■without some sure bond of strong necessity, there is wont to 
be but little secm'ity in men’s covenants. Oaths are taken by 
these people in the same way as by the Greeks, except that 
they make a slight flesh wound in their arms, from which 
each sucks a portion of the other’s blood.® 

75. Cyrus had captured this Astyages, who was his mother’s 
father, and kept him prisoner, for a reason which I shall bring 
forward in another part of my history. This captmre formed 
the ground of quarrel between Cyrus and Croesus, in con- 
sequence of which Croesus sent his servants to ask the oracle 
if he should attack the Persians ; and when an evasive answer 
came, fancying it to be in his favom, carried his arms into 
the Persian territory. When he reached the river Halys, he 
transported his army across it, as I maintain, by the bridges 
which exist there at the present day ; ^ but, according to the 
general belief of the Greeks,® by the aid of Thales the Milesian. 
The tale is, that Croesus was in doubt how he should get his 


nedas of Berosns and Mcgasthenes. 
Thoro was only one kinj? of tlio name 
Ijetweon Kabonassar (n.c. 7'i7) and 
Cyrus. Ho reiprned 17 years, from 
n.c. 555 to n.c. 538. If tlie name lioi*o 
bo not a mistake of our author’s, this 
Labynctua must have been a prince of 
the royal house, sent in command of 
the Babylonian coiiting’ent, of whom 
nothing else is knowm. He might be 
a Bon of Nabopolassav. 

* Vide infra, iv. 70, and Tacit, Annul, 
xii. 47. 

^ Tho Halys (Kizil IrmaJe) is ford- 
able at no very great distance from 
its mouth (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, 
vol. i. p. 327), but bridges over it are 
not unfrequent (ibid. p. 297, 411). 
These are of a very simple construc- 
tion, consisting of planks laid across a 
few slender beams, extending from 
bank to bank, wifcliont any ijampot. 
Bridges with stone x>iers have existed 
at some former period (ib. p. 326), 
but they belong probably to Homan, 


and not to any earlier times. The 
ancient constructions mentioned by 
Herodotus are more likely to have 
been of the modem type. By his nse 
of tho plnml number in this place we 
may conclude, that on tho route to 
which he refers tho river was crossed 
by two bridges, advantage being taken 
of its separation into two channels. 
This is tho case now at Bafra, on tho 
route between Saiusum and Sindp^, 
which is not unlikely to havo been the 
point at which Creesus passed the 
river. The fact of the double channel 
may have given rise to the story about 
Thales. 

- Larchcr (vol. i. p. 313) remarks 
that this opinion held its ground not- 
withstanding tho opposition of Hero- 
dotus. It is spoken of as an indis- 
putable fact by tho Scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes (Nubes, 18), by Lucian 
(Hippias, § 2, vol. vii. p. 295), and by 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 88). 
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army across, as tlie bridges 'were not made at that time, and 
that Thales, who hajppencd to he in the camp, dipided the 
stream and caused it to flow on both sides of the army instead 
of on the left only. This he effected thus : — Beginning 
some distance above the camp, he dug a deep channel, which 
he brought round in a semicircle, so that it might pass to 
rearward of the camp ; and that thus the river, diverted from 
its natui’al coimse into the new channel at the point where 
this left the sti'eam, might flow by the station of the army, 
and afterwards fall again into the ancient bed. In this way 
the river was split into two streams, which were both easily 
fordable. It is said by some that the water was entirely 
di'ained off from the natural bed of the river. But I am of a 
different opinion ; for I do not see how, in that case, they 
could have crossed it on their return. 

76. Having passed the Halys with the forces imder his 
command, Croesus entered the district of Cappadocia which 
is called Ptcria.® It lies in the neighbom’hood of the city of 
Sin6p6^ upon the Euxine, and is the strongest position in the 
whole country thereabouts. Here Croesus pitched his camp, 
and began to ravage the fields of the Syrians. He besieged 
and toot the chief city of the Pterians, and reduced the 
inhabitants to slavery: he likewise made himself master of 
the surrounding xuUages. Thus he brought ruin on the 
Syrians, who were guilty of no offence towards him. Mean- 
while, Cyrus had levied an army and marched against Croesus, 


® Pteria in HorodotTis is a district, 
not a city, as Larcher supposes (not. 
ad loc.). Its capital (*‘the city of the 
Pterians ’*) may have homo the same 
name, as Stojihen seems to have 
thought (ad voc. nrepla), hut this is 
uncertain. The site cannot possibly 
ho at Boghftz-Kexiif -where M. Texier 
places it (Asic Mincure, vol. i. pp, 
222 A), for the connexion of the name 
■with Sin6pe, both in Herodotus aud in 
Stephen, implies that Pterin was near 
the coast. A name roscinbling Pteria 
seems to have been given to several 


Asiatic strongholds, as to a certain 
Median city, and to the acropolis of 
Babylon. (Steph. Byz. 1. s. c.) 

* Sinope, which rocent events have 
once moi'c made famous, was a colony 
of the Milesians, founded about n.c. 
C30 (infra, iv. 12). It occupied the 
neck of a small penijisnla projecting 
into the Buxine towards the north- 
cast, in lat. 42°, long. 35°, nearly. The 
ancient town has been completely 
mined, and the modem is built of its 
fragments (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. 
i. p. 317-9). 
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increasing his numbers at every step by the forces of the 
nations that lay in bis vay. Before beginning his march he 
had sent heralds to the lonians, wdth an invitation to them to 
revolt fi-om the Lydian king : they, hov'ever, had refused 
compliance. Cyrus, notwithstanding, marched agamst the 
enemy, and encamped ojoposite them in the district of Pteria, 
where the trial of strength took place between the contending 
powers. The combat was hot and bloody, and upon both 
sides the number of the slain was gi’eat ; nor had victory 
declared in favour of either party, when night came down 
upon the battle-field. Thus both armies fought valiantly. 

77. Croesus laid the blame of his iU success on the number 
of his troops, which fell very short of the enemy ; and as 
on the next day Cyrus did not repeat the attack, he set off on 
his retima to Sardis, intending to collect his allies and renew 
the contest in the spring. He meant to call on the Egyptians 
to send him aid, according to the terms of the alliance which 
he had concluded with Amasis,® previously to his league with 
the Lacedsemonians. He intended also to summon to his 
assistance the Babylonians, under then king Labynetus,® for 
they too were bound to him by treaty : and further, he meant 
to send word to Sparta, and appoint a day for the coming of 
their succoius. Haraig got together these forces in addition 
to his own, he woidd, as soon as the winter was past and - 


® Tho treaty of Amasis with Crccsos 
tronlcl suffice to account for the hos- 
tility of the Persians against Egypt. 
(See note on Booh ii. eh. 177.) 

•* Undoubtedly the Nabonadius of 
the Canon, and tho Xabnnahid of the 
monuments. The fact that it was 
with this monarch that Croesns m.adc 
his treaty helps greatly to fix the date 
of the fall of Sardis ; it proves that 
that event cannot have happened 
earlier than ii.c. 5oi. For f^abniinhid 
did not ascend the tlu'one till n.c. 555 
(Astron. Can.), and a full year must be 
allowed between tho conclusion of the 
treaty and tho taking of the Lydian 
capital. 


[As Nebuchadnezzar had a few 
yeai-3 previously carried the Baby- 
lonian arms over all Western As^, 
reasserting the ancient Assyrian sn- 
premney over the countries which 
touched the Mediterranean, there is 
no imxu'obubility in tho existence of 
political relations between Creesus 
and Nabunahid.' The history of this 
king, however, the last of the Baby- 
lonian monarchs, so far as it has 
been as yet recovered from the monn. 
ments, is exclusively domestic, and 
thus docs not cnablo ns to ascertain 
what part he took in the contest be- 
tween Cyrus and Croesus. — H. C. R.] 
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springtime come, march once more against the Persians. 
With these intentions Croesus, immediately on his return, 
despatched heralds to his various allies, uith a request that 
they ■would join him at Sardis in the- course of the fifth month 
from the time of the departure of his messengers. He then 
disbanded the army — consisting of mercenary troops — which 
had been engaged with the Persians and had since accom- 
panied him to his capital, and let them depart to their homes, 
never imagining that Cyrus, after a battle in udiich victory 
had been so evenly balanced, would venture to march upon 
Sardis. 

78. While Croesus was stiU in this mind, all the subm-bs of 
Sardis were found to swarm -with snakes, on the appearance 
of which the horses left feeding in the iiastime-grounds, and 
flocked to the suburbs to eat them. The king, who witnessed 
the unusual sight, regarded it very rightly as a prodigy. He 
therefore instantly sent messengers to the soothsayers of 
Telmessus,^ to consult them upon the matter. His messengers 


^ Tlireo cliatiiiofc cities of Asia Minor 
are called by this name. One of them 
— most properly spelt Termessns — 
was in Piaidia. (See Arrian. Esp. 
Alex. i. 27, 28, where the form nsod is 
TeX/no-ads ; and compare Strab. xiii. p. 
852 ; Ptol. V. 5 ; Polyb. xxii. 18, § 4.) 
Another was in Caria, seven miles (GO 
stadcs) from Halicarnassns (Polomon, 
Fr. 35), to which city it was attached 
by Alexander (Plin. H. N. v. 29) . The 
third and most famous was, properly 
speaking, in Lycia j but it was so near 
the coniines of Caria as to bo some- 
times assigned to that country. (Steph. 
Byz. ad voc. TsXgwro-tis ; compare Plin. 
II. N. V. 27 ; Liv. xxxvii. 16 ; and 
Pomp. Mel. i. 15.) It has been 
doubted which of the last two was the 
cit}' famous for its soothsayers. Col. 
Leake decides in favour of the Tel. 
messus near Halicarnassns (Num. 
Hell. Asia, p. 0-1; Journal of Philology, 
Tol. iv. p. 240), but, as it seems to me, 
on insufficient grounds. The Lexi- 
cographers (Photius, Snidas, Etyra. 
Magu., &c.) are unanimous in giving 


the prophetic character to the Lyoian 
city j and when Cicero (De Div. i. 41) 
and Clement of Alexandria (Strom i. 
p. -400) place the prophetic Telmessus 
in Caria, it is quite possible that they 
mean the same city. (See Smith's 
Diet, of Gi-eek and Homan Geography, 
vol. ii. p. 1122, and Miillcr’a Fr. 
Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. SO-l.) 

The Lycinn Telmessus lay upon the 
coast occupying the site of the modern 
village of J/ulri, where are some 
curious remains, especially tombs, 
partly Greek, partly native Lycian. 
In the Greek inscriptions at this 
place the name is written Telmessus, 
not Telmissus, as in Arrian. (See 
Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 222 et 
seqq. j Fellows’s Asia Minor, p. 213 
et seqq. ; Leake’s Tour, p. 128 ; and 
for pictorial representations consult 
the magnificent work of M. Texier, 
vol. iii. plates lGC-178.) 

On the celebrity of the Telmissian 
dh-inors sec Arr. Exjr. Al. i. 25 j ii. 3 ; 
Cio. De Div. i. 41, 42 j Plin. H. N. 
XXX. 1, According to Clement of 
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reached the city, and obtained from the Telmessians an ex- 
planation of what the prodigy portended, but fate did not 
allow them to inform their lord ; for ere they entered Sardis 
on their return, Croesus was a prisoner. What the Telmessians 
had declared was, that Croesus must look for the entry of an 
army of foreign invaders into his country, and that when they 
came they would subdue the native inhabitants ; since the 
snake, said they, is a child of earth, and the horse a warrior 
and a foreigner. Croesus was already a prisoner when the 
Telmessians thus answered his inquiry, but they had* no 
knowledge of what was taking place at Sardis, or of the fate 
of the monarch. 

79. Cyrus, however, when Croesus broke up so suddenly 
from his quarters after the battle at Pteria, conceiving that 
he had marched away with the intention of disbanding his 
army, considered a little, and soon saw that it was advisable 
for him to advance upon Sardis with all haste, before the 
Lydians could get their forces together a second time. Having 
thus determined, he lost no time in carrying out his plan. 
He marched forward with such speed that he was himself the 
first to announce his comhig to the Lydian king. That 
monarch, placed in the utmost difficulty by the turn of events 
which had gone so entirely against all his calculations, never- 
theless led out the Lydians to battle. In all Asia there was 
not at that time a braver or more warlike i)eoj)lo.® Their 
manner of fighting was on horseback ; they carried long 
lances, and were clever in the management of their steeds. 

80. The two armies met in the plain before Sardis. It is a 
vast fiat, bare of trees, watered by the Hjdlus and a number 
of other streams, which all flow into one larger than the rest. 


Alexandria, their special poTvor lay in 
the interpretation of dreams (Strom, i. 
16; p. 361). Ho spooks as if their 
reputation still continued in his o^vn 
day. (Cohort, ad Gent. § 3 ; p. -10.) 

® Mr. Grote has some good observa- 
tions on the contrast between the 


earlier and tho later national charac- 
ter of tho Lydians and Plirygians 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 289-291). 
The Lydians did not become aPpoSlmroi 
(iEscii. Pera. 40) until after the Per- 
sian conquest. 
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called the Hermus.® This river rises m the sacred mountain 
of the Dindymenian Mother,^ and falls into the sea near the 
town of Phoctea.® 


® SardU (tho modem Sort) stood in 
the broad valley of tho Hermus at a 
point ivhore the hills approach each 
other more closely than in any other 
place. Some vestiges of the ancient 
town remain, bnt, except the rnins of 
the great temple of Cybele (infra, v. 
102), they seem to be of a late data 
(Te.xier, vol. iii. pp. 17-19). Above 
Sardis, to the cast, opens out the iilain, 
formed by the junction of the Coga- 
mus with tho Hermus, thus described 
by Chandler : “ Tho plain beside tho 
Hermus which divides it, is well 
watered by rills from the slopes. It 
is wide, beautiful, and cultivated.” 
(Travels, vol. i. ch. Ixxiv. p. 289.) 
Strabo appears to have intended this 
by his “plain of Cyrus,” which ad- 
joined Flxrygia, (xiii. p. 929). See 
EoimoU’s Goograjihy of 'Wostorn Asia, 
Tol. i. p. 383. 

There is a second more extensive 
and still richer plain below Sardis, of 
which Strabo also speaks (AiroKeTrai vp 
TF6\et (Sardis) r6 t« 'Zapiiayhif TreS/ev, 
Kol rb Tov ^EpfioVj koX rb Kaiiar piavbv, 
ffvve^n VC fivra Kal Trdvrwv Apiara 
ireSiiayj. This plain is formed by 
the junction of tho Hyllus with the 
Hermus, and reaches from Magnesia, 
the modem Ifu/iscr, to Sardis. It is 
thus spoken of by Sir C. Fellows: — 
“ Prom Mauser wo started before nine 
o’clock, and travelled across tho valley 
directly north. At two miles’ distance 
wo crossed the river Hermus by a 
bridge, and almost immediately after- 
wards its tributary, tho Hyllus, by a 
ferry; tho latter is larger (?) than the 
main river, which it joins within a 
furlong of the fony. Tlie valley otvr 
which wo continued to ride must be 
at lea.'t twelve miles directly across 
from Manser. . . . The land is excel, 
lent, and I scarcely saw a stone 
during tho first eighteen miles. Cot- 
ton and corn grow luxurianihj, but 
there are few trees (compare Hero- 
dotus’s except the willow and 

pollard poplar.” (Fellows’ Asia Minor 


p. 201.) . This must certainly bo tho 
plain intended by Herodotus : vb ireSiop 
rb IT pb TOV Aareos too SapSipoou , . , 
Sia 8c avTov iroraiiol ^cootcs koI 
&K\oi Kal ’’TWor av^^yvvfft is rby 
fieytaroy, Kohedfteyoy Se''Ep/ioy. But it 
is scarcely possible that the battle can 
really have taken place on this side of 
Sardis. 

' The Dindymenian mother was Cy- 
b81c, tho special deity of Phrygia. It 
is impossible to say for certain what 
mountain or mountain-range Hero- 
dotus intended by his oSpos Mprpbs 
AioSuppouf. Tho interior of Asia 
Minor was bnt very little known in 
his day. Probably, however, ho 
meant to place the sonrccs of tho 
Hermus in Phrygia, which is correct 
so far as it goes. 

Tho Hermus rises from two prin- 
cipal sources, both in tho range of 
Morad, which is a branch from tho 
great chain of Tainus, forming tho 
watershed between tho streams 
which flow westward into tho riSgean, 
and those which mu northward into 
the Euxinc. The chief source of tho 
two is not, as Col. Leake thonglit 
(Asia Minor, p. 109), that which rises 
near the modern Ghiediz or Kodus 
(the KaSoi of Strabo), but the stream 
flowing fi-om the foot of Morad Dagh, 
which has perhaps some claim to bo 
regarded as the Mount Dindymene of 
Strabo (xiii. p. 897) and our author, 
(See Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. i^. 
108.) 

" Tho Hermus (Ghiediz-Chai) now 
falls into tho sea very much nearer to 
Smyrna than to Phocma. Its course is 
perpetually changing (Cluindlor, vol. i. 
ch. xxi.), and of late years its em- 
bouchure has boon gradually ap- 
proaching Smyrna, whose harbour is 
seriously threatened by the extensive 
shoals which advance opposite tho 
Sanjinc Kaleh, formed cS the mud 
brought down by the Hermus. (See 
Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 45.) 
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When Cyrus beheld the Lydians arranging themselves in 
order of battle on this plain, fearful of the strength of then 
cavah’y, he adopted a device which Harpagus, one of the 
Medes, suggested to him. He collected together all the 
camels that had come in the train of his army to carry the 
provisions and the baggage, and taking off their loads, he 
mounted riders upon them accoutred as horsemen. These 
he commanded to advance in front of his other troops against 
the Lydian horse j behind them were to follow the foot 
soldiers, and last of all the cavahy. When his arrangements 
were complete, he gave his troops orders to slay all the other 
Lydians who came in their way without mercy, but to sj)are 
Croesus and not kill him, even if he should be seized and offer 
resistance. The reason why Cyrus opiiosed his camels to the 
enemy’s horse was, because the horse has a natmal di’ead of 
the camel, and cannot abide either the sight or the smell of 
that animal. By this stratagem he hoped to make Croesus’s 
horse useless to him,® the horse being what he chiefly depended 
on for -victory. The two armies then jouied battle, and 
immediately the Lydian war-horses, seeing and smelling the 
camels, turned round and gaUoj)ed off ; and so it came to pass 
that aU Croesus’s hopes -nithcred away. The Lydians, how- 
ever, behaved manfully. As soon as they understood what 
was happening, they leaped off their horses, and engaged -with 
the Persians on foot. The combat was long ; but at last, 
after a great slaughter on both sides, the Lydians turned 
and fled. They were driven -within their walls, and the 
Persians laid siege to Sardis. 

81. Thus the siege began-. Meanwhile Croesus, thinking 
that the place would hold out no inconsiderable time, sent off 
fr-esh heralds to his allies from the beleaguered town. His 


® It is said tliat in one of llio great 
battles between the Servians and the 
Turks “ a council of war was hold in 
the Turkish camp, and some of the 
generals proposed that the camels 
should be placed in front of the army. 


in order that the horses of the enemy 
might be frightened by them.” It was, 
however, determined on this occasion 
not to have rcconr.sc to stratagem. 
(Frontier Lands of tlie Clu-istian and 
the Turk, vol. ii. p. 380.) 
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former messengers had been charged to bid them assemble at 
Sardis in the course of the fifth month ; they whom he now 
sent were to say that he was already besieged, and to beseech 
them to come to his aid udth all possible speed. Among his 
other allies Croesus did not omit to send to Lacedaemon. 

82. It chanced, however, that the Spartans were themselves 
just at this time engaged in a quarrel with the Argives about 
a place called Thyrea,'* which was within the limits of Argolis, 
but had been seized on by the Lacedaemonians. Indeed, the 
whole country westward, as far as Gape Malea, belonged once 
to the Argives, and not only that entire tract uj)on the main- 
land, but also Cythera, and the other islands.® The Argives 
collected troops to resist the seizure of Thyrea, but before 
any battle was fought, the two j)arties came to terms, and it 
was agreed that three hundred Spartans and three hundred 
Argives should' meet and fight for the place, which should 
belong to the nation with whom the victory rested.® It was 
stipulated also that the other troops on each side should 
retmm home to then.' respective countries, and not remain to 
witness the combat, as there was danger, if the armies stayed, 
that either the one or the other, on seeing their coimtrymen 
undergoing defeat, might hasten to their assistance. These 


* Thyrea was the chief town of tho 
district called Cynni'ia, tho border ter- 
ritory between Laconia and Ai^olis 
(of. Tlmcyd. v. 41). Tho Cynurians 
were a remnant of the ancient pojjula- 
tion of tho Pcloponneso before the 
Dorian conquest. They called them- 
selves loniaus, and claimed to bo 
ouTiixfloi'es (vide infra, viii. 73). Tho 
convent of LnVu scorns to mark tho 
site of the ancient town. Hero on “ a 
tabular hill covered with shrubs and 
small trees, and having a gentle de- 
scent towards the river of LuTcii,” are 
extensive remains of a considerable 
town (Leake’s Jlorea, vol. ii. p. 4S7). 
Tho distance from tho sea is greater 
by a good deal than in tho time of 
Thucydides (iv. 57), as tho river has 
bronght down large deposits. 


* In tho time of Phoidon the First, 
about D.c. 74S. See Muller’s Dorians, 
vol. i. p. 151. Compare the Fragment 
of Ephorns ( 15 , ed. Didot), “ o-v/itpiIt- 
reiy Se Ka! AatfSai/iovlovs, fire (pBov^- 
ffaj/Tas Tp rijy eirrvxt^i efve 

Kal (Tvvepyoijs e^eiy voplffayras irphs rh 
Kara\vffai Tby ^eiBcoya atpp pv y o y 
avrobs Tijy ^yepoviav ray IleAo- 
irovy-piTlav, %y ixctyoi irpoeKTTjvTO.” 

•’ Thucydides confirms this fact (v. 
41). The Argives, 130 years after- 
wards, proposed the insertion of a 
danse in a treaty which they were 
making with Sparta, to the effect that, 
on due notice given, Thyrea might 
again be fought for, Sowep icol vp6- 
Tfp6y TTore. Tho Spartans thought 
tho proposal foil u, so much had opinion 
changed in tho interval. 
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t-'rms being agreed on, the two armies marched off, leaving 
three hundred picked men on each side to fight for the 
territory. The battle began, and so equal were the com- 
batants, that at the close of the day, when night put a stop 
to the fight, of the whole six hundred only three men remained 
alive, two Argives, Alcanor and Chromius, and a single 
Spartan, Othryadas. The two Ai^ives, regarding themselves 
as the lictors, lunried to Argos. Othryadas, the Spartan, re- 
mained upon the field, and, stripping the bodies of the Argives 
who had fallen, carried their armour to the Spartan camp. 
Next day the tivo armies returned to learn the result. At first 
they disputed, both parties claiming the victory, the one, 
because they had the greater number of sm’vivors ; the other, 
because then’ man remamed on the field, and stripped the 
bodies of the slain, whereas the two men of the other side ran 
away ; but at last they fell from words to blows, and a battle 
was fought, in which both parties suffered gi’eat loss, but at 
the end the Lacedaamonians gained the victory.'^ Upon this 
the Ai’gives, who up to that time had worn their hair long, 
cut it off close, and made a laiv, to which they attached a 
ciu’se, binding themselves never more to let their hair grow, 
and never to allow their women to w'ear gold, until they should 
recover Thvr.ea. At the same time the Lacedfemonians made 
a law the very reverse of this, namely, to wear their hair long, 
though they had always before cut it close. Othryadas ® him- 
self, it is said, the sole sinvivor of the three hundred, prevented 
by a sense of shame from retimiing to Spai'ta after all his 


' Plutarch asserta that there was no 1 
second battle, bat that an apjjeal Tva9 1 
made to the Amphictyons, who decided , 
in favour of Sparta (Moral, ii. p. 306, | 
B.). He cites as his authority a cor- 1 
tain Chrysermns, who had written a 
book entitled nfAflirorrijo-ia/cd' | 

® Various talcs were told of Othry- 1 
adas. According to one (Theseus .up. I 
iStob. Flor. vii. 67) he was mortally 
wounded in the fight, upon which ho j 
hid himself under some of the dead bo- j 
dies till the two Argive survivors were | 
VOL. I. 


gone ; he then crawled forth, erected 
a trophy, and wrote a superscriptian 
with his blood ; when ho had done this, 
he fell dead (Saidas in voo. ’OSpvddtis.) 
According to another story, ho sur- 
vived the occasion, and was aftenvards 
slain hy Pcrilaiis, son of Alcanor, one 
of the two Argives who escaped (Pau- 
san. II. XX. § 6). Othryadas was a 
favourite subject with the epigram 
writers. (See Brnuck's Aualecta, vol. 
i. pp. 130, 496 ; vol ii. p. 3.) 


P 
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comrades bad fallen, laid violent hands upon liimseK in 
Thyrea. 

83. Although the Spartans -were engaged mth these matters 
when the herald arrived from Sardis to entreat them to come 
to the assistance of the besieged king, yet, notwithstanding, 
they instantly set to work to afford him help. They had 
completed their preparations, and the ships were just ready to 
start, when a second message informed them that the place 
had ah'eady fallen, and that Croesus was a prisoner. Deeidy 
gi'ieved at his misfortune, the Spartans ceased their efforts. 

84. The following is the w'ay in which Sardis was taken. 
On the foui'teenth daj^ of the siege Cj'rus hade some horsemen 
ride about his lines, and make proclamation to the whole 
army that he would give a rewai’d to the man who should first 
mount the wall. After this he made an assault, but without 
success. His troops retired, but a certain Mardian, Hyrceadcs 
by name, resolved to approach the citadel and attempt it at a 
place where no guards were ever set. On this side the rock 
was BO precipitous, and the citadel (as it seemed) so im- 
pregnable, that no fear was entertained of its being carried 
in this place. Here was the only portion of the circuit round 
which their old lung Meles * did not carry the Hon which his 
leman bore to liim. For when the Telmessians had declared 
that if the lion were taken round the defences, Sardis would 
be impregnable, and Meles, in consequence, carried it round 
the rest of the fortress where the citadel seemed open to 
attack, he scorned to take it round this side, which he looked 
on as a sheer precipice, and therefore absolutely seem’e. It 
is on that side of the city which faces Mount Tmolus. 
Hyreeades, however, having the day before observed a 
Lydian soldier descend the rock after a helmet that had rolled 


’ Two Lydian kings of this name 
are mentioned by Nicolas of Damas- 
ens (Fr. 2t), who probably follows 
Kanthns. One is said to have been a 
tyrant, and to have been deposed by 
a certain Moxus, who sneoeeded him 
on the throne. The other immediately 


preceded Mjtsus, the father of Can- 
daoles. He is noticed by Bnsebins, 
who improperly makes liim the imme- 
diate prcdeco-ssorof Candtinlos (Ensob. 
Chron. Can., Part Ji. p. 323). The 
former of these two kings is probably 
the “ old king Meles ” of Herodotus. 
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down from the top, and having seen him pick it up and carry 
it hack, thought over what he had witnessed, and formed his 
plan. He climbed the rock himself, and other Persians 
followed in his track, until a large number had mounted to 
the top. Thus was Sardis taken,® and given up entirely to 
pillage. 

85. With respect to Croesus himself, this is what befell him 
at the taking of the to-rni. He had a son, of whom I made 
mention above, a worthy youth, whose only defect was that 
he was deaf and dumb. In the days of his prosperity Croesus 
had done the utmost that he could for him, and among other 
plans which he had devised, had sent to Delphi to consult the 
oracle on his behalf. The answer which he had received from 
the Pythoness ran thus : — 

" Lydian, wido-i-nling monarch, thou u-ondrona simple Croesus, 

Wish not over to hoar in thy palace the voice thou hast prayed foi‘. 
Uttering intelligent sounds. Far better thy son should be silent ! 

Ah ! mic worth the day when thine ear shall first list to his accents.” 

When the town was taken, one of the Persians was just 
going to kill Croesus, not knowing who he was, Croesus saw 
the man coming,* but under the jiressm’e of his affliction, did 
not care to avoid the blow, not minding whether or no he died 
beneath the stroke. Then this son of his, who was voiceless. 


^ Sfifdis was taken a second time in 
almost exactly the same way by 
La^iiras, one of the p:eneral8 of Antio- 
chns the Great (Fol3"b. vii. 1-7). 

Three stories were current as to tho 
mode in which the capture by Cyrus 
was effected. — 1. This of Ilerodotus, 
which Xenophon followed in its prin- 
cipal features (Cyrop. viii. ii. § 1-13). 
— 2. That of Ctesias, reported also 
by Polytcnus (Stmtog. vit. vi. § 10), 
wliich made Cyrus take Sardis by tho 
advice of Q3barc9, who suggested to him 
to alarm tVic inhabitants by placing 
figures of men on long poles, and ele- 
vating them to the top of the walls 
(rcr.sic. Excerpt. § 4). — 3. The fol- 
lowing, given also by Polyasnas (ib. § 2) 
— on what authority it is impossible 


to say, possibly that of Xnnthus. 
Cyrus, it was said, assented to a truce, 
and drew off his army, but tho night 
following he returned, and, finding tho 
walls unguarded, scaled them ^vith 
ladders. This last seems likely to 
have been the Lydian version. 

Few people will hesitate to prefer 
the narrative of Herodotus to the 
other accounts. That of Ctesias is too 
puerile to deserve a moment’s con- 
sideration. The other, which i*ests on 
no authority but that of Polyacnus, 
makes Cyrus guilty of a foul piece 
of treachery, which is completely at 
varionco with the character borne by 
him alike in Oriental and in Grecian 
story. 
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beholding the Persian as he rushed towards Croesus, in the 
agony of his fear and grief burst into speech, and said, “ Man, 
do not kill Croesus.” This was the first time that he had ever 
spoken a word, but afterwards he retained the power of speech 
for the remainder of his life. 

86. Thus was Sardis taken by the Persians, and Croesus 
himself feU into their hands, after having reigned fourteen 
years, and been besieged in his capital fom-teen days ; thus 
too did Croesus fulfil the oracle, which said that he should 
destroy a mighty eminre, — by destroying his own. Then the 
Persians who had made Croesus prisoner brought him before 
Cyrus. Now a vast pile had been raised by his orders, and 
Croesus, laden with fetters, was placed upon it, and with him 
twice seven of the sons of the Lydians. I Imow not whether 
Cyrus was minded to make an offering of the first-fruits to 
some god or other, or whether he had vowed a vow and was 
performing it, or whether, as may well be, he had heard that 
Croesus was a holy man, and so wished to see if any of the 
heavenly powers would appeiu’ to save him from being bm-nt 
alive. However it might be, Cyrus was thus engaged, and 
Croesus was ah-eady on the pile, when it entered his mind in 
the depth of his woe that there was a divine warning in the 
words which had come to him from the lips of Solon, “No 
one while he lives is haj)py.” When this thought smote him 
he fetched a long breath, and breaking his deep silence, 
groaned out aloud, thrice uttering the name of Solon. Cyrus 
caught the sounds, and bade the interpreters inquire of Croesus 
who it was he called on. They drew near and asked him, but 
he held his peace, and for a long time made no answer to 
their questionings, until at length, forced to say something, 
he exclaimed, “ One I would give much to see converse with 
every monarch.” Not Imowing what he meant by this reply, 
the interpreters begged him to explain himself ; and as they 
pressed for an answer, and grew to be troublesome, he told 
them how, a long time before, Solon, an Athenian, had come 
and seen all his splendour, and made light of it; and how 
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whatever he had said to him had fallen out exactly as he fore- 
showed, although it was nothing that especially concerned 
him, but applied to aU mankind alike, and most to those who 
seemed to themselves happy. Meanwhile, as he thus spoke, 
the pile was lighted, and the outer portion began to blaze. 
Then Cyrus, hearing from the interpreters what Croesus had 
said, relented, bethinldng himself that he too was a man, and 
that it was a feUow-man, and one who had once been as 
blessed by fortune as himself, that he was biuming alive ; 
afraid, moreover, of retribution, and full of the thought that 
whatever is human is insecure. So he bade them quench the 
blazing fire as quickly as they could, and take down Croesus 
and the other Lydians, which they tried to do, but the flames 
were not to be mastered. 

87. Then, the Lydians say that Croesus, perceiving by the 
efforts made to quench the fire that Cyrus had relented, and 
seeing also that all was in vain, and that the men could not 
get the fire under, called with a loud voice upon the god 
Apollo, and prayed him, if he had ever received at his hands 
any acceptable gift, to come to his aid, and deliver him from 
his jireseut danger. As thus with tears he besought the god, 
suddenly, though up to that time the sky had been clear and 
the day without a breath of wind,® dark ’clouds gathered, and 
the storm biu'st over their heads with rain of such violence, 
that the flames were speedily extinguished. Cyrus, convinced 
by this that Croesus was a good man and a favourite of 
heaven, asked him after he was taken off the pile, “Who it 
was that had persuaded him to lead an army into his country, 
and so become his foe rather than continue his fi’iend ? ” to 
which Croesus made answer as follows : “ What I did, oh ! 
king, was to thy advantage and to my own loss. If there be 
blame, it rests with the god of the Greeks, who encouraged 


^ The later romancers regarded this 
incident as ovor-marvellous, and 
softened down the miracle consider- 
ably. See the fragment of Nicolans 
Damosccuns translated at the close 


of the Essay on the Chronology and 
History of Lydia. The words of the 
the original are, “ x®*/*^*' 

^fjLfpav iKetvTjj/ ov ye" 
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me to begin, the war. No one is so foolish as to prefer to 
peace war, in which, instead of sons burying their fathers, 
fathers bury then* sons. But the gods willed it so.” * 

88. Thus did Croesus speak. Cyrus then ordered his fetters 

to be taken off, and made him sit down neai- himself, and paid 
him much respect, looldng upon him, as did also the courtiers, 
with a sort of wonder. Croesus, vTapped in thought, uttered 
no word. After a while, happening to turn and perceive the 
Persian soldiers engaged in plundering the town, he said to 
Cyrus, “ May I now teU thee, oh ! king, what I have in my 
mind, or is silence best 9 ” Cyrus bade him speak his mind 
boldly. Then he put this question : “ What is it, oh ! Cyrus, 
which those men yonder are doing so busily 9 ” “ Plundering 

thy city,” Cyrus answered, “ and carrying off thy riches.” 
“Not my city,” rejoined the other, “nor my riches. They 
are not mine any more. It is thy wealth which they arc 
pillaging.” 

89. Cyrus, struck by what Croesus had said, bade all the 
com't to withdraw, and then asked Croesus what he thought it 
best for him to do as regarded the plundering. Croesus 
answered, “Now that the gods have made me thy slave, oh! 
Cyrus, it seems to me that it is my part, if I see anything to 
thy advantage, to show it to thee. Thy subjects, the Persians, 
are a iioor people with a proud spirit. If then thou lettest 
them pillage and possess them.selveB of great wealth, I will teU 


* Modem critics seem not to have 
been the first to object to this entire 
narrative, that the religion of the Per- 
sians did not allow the burning of 
human beings (vide infrl, iii. 16). The 
objection had evidently boon made be- 
fore the time of Nicolas of Damascus, 
who meets it indirectly in his nai-i-a- 
tivo. The Persians (he gives us to 
understand) had for some time before 
this neglected the precepts of Zoro- 
aster, and allowed his ordinances with 
respect to fire to fall into desuetude. 
The miracle whereby Croesus was 
snatched from the flames reminded 
them of their ancient creed, and in- 


duced them to re-establish the whole 
system of Zoroaster. It may bo 
doubted, however, whether the system 
of Zoroaster was at this time any por- 
tion of the Persian religion. (See tho 
Critical Essays, Essay v.) 

Ctesias, in his account of the treat- 
ment of Cyrus, omitted all mention 
of tlie pile and the fire. According to 
him, thunder and lightning were sent 
from heaven, and tho chains of Creesus 
miraculously struck off, after which 
Cyrus treated him with kindness, as- 
signing him tile city of Bar6ne (Barce 
of Justin, i. 7) for his residence. See 
tho Per.sica of Cto.sias (Excerpt. § 4). 
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thee what thou hast to expect at their hands. The man who 
gets the most, look to having him rebel against thee. Now 
then, if my words please thee, do thus, oh ! Idng : — Let some 
of thy body-guards be placed as sentinels at each of the city 
gates, and let them take theii- booty from the soldiers as thej^ 
leave the tomi, and teU them that they do so because the 
tenths are due to Jupiter. So wilt thou escape the hatred 
they would feel if the plunder were taken away from them by 
force ; and they, seeing that what is proposed is just, wiU do 
it willingly.” 

90. Cyrus was beyond measure pleased with this ad\dce, so 
excellent did it seem to him. He praised Creesus highly, and 
gave orders to his body-guard to do as he had suggested. 
Then, turning to Creesus, he said, “ Oh ! Croesus, I see that 
thou art resolved both in speech and act to show thyself a 
virtuous prmce : ask me, therefore, whatever thou udlt as a 
gift at this moment.” Croesus replied, “ Oh ! my lord, if thou 
wilt suffer me to send these fetter’s to the god of the Greeks, 
whom I once honom-ed above all other gods, and ask him if it 
is his wont to deceive his benefactors, — that ^^^I1 be the 
highest favour thou canst confer on me.” Cyrus upon this 
inquired what charge he had to make against the god. Then 
Creesus gave him a full account of all his projects, and of the 
answers of the oracle, and of the offerings which he had sent, 
on which he dwelt especially, and told him how it was the 
encouragement given him by the oracle which had led him to 
make war upon Persia. All this he related, and at the end 
again besought permission to reproach the god with his 
behaviour. Cyrus answered with a laugh, “ This I readily 
grant thee, and whatever else thou shalt at any time ask at 
my hands.” Croesus, finding his request allowed, sent certain 
Lydians to Delphi, enjoining them to lay his fetters upon the 
threshold of the temple, and ask the god, “If he were not 
ashamed of having encouraged him, as the destined destroyer 
of the empire of Cyrus, to begin a war with Persia, of which 
such were the first-fruits ? ” As they said this they were to 
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point to the fetters 1 and further they were to inquire, “ if it 
was the wont of the Greet gods to be ungrateful ? ” 

91. The Lydians went to Delphi and delivered their message, 
on which the Pythoness is said to have replied — “ It is not 
possible even for a god to escape the decree of destiny. Croesus 
has been punished for the sin of his fifth ancestor,® who, when 
he was one of the body-guarol of the Heraclides, joined in a 
woman’s fi-aud, and, slaying his master, wrongfully seized 
the throne. Ajjollo was anxious that the faU of Sardis should 
not happen in the lifetime of Croesus, but be delayed to his 
son’s days ; he could not, however, persuade the Fates.® All 
that they were willing to allow' he took and gave to Croesus. 
Let Croesus know that ApoUo delayed the taking of Sardis 
three full years, and that he is thus a i)risoncr three years 
later than was his destiny. Moreover it was Apollo who saved 
him from the burning pile. Nor has Croesus any right to 
complain with respect to the oracular answer w'hich he re- 
ceived. For when the god told him that, if he attacked the 
Persians, he would destroy a mighty empire, he ought, if ho 
had been wise, to have sent again and inquired which emphe 
was meant, that of Cjuus or his own ; but if he neither under- 
stood w'hat w'as said, nor took the trouble to seek for enlighten- 
ment, he has only himself to blame for the result. Besides, 
he had misunderstood the last answer which had been given 
him about the mule. Cyrus was that mule. For the parents 
of Cyrus were of different races, and of different conditions, — 
his mother a Median princess, daughter of King Astyages, and 
his father a Persian and a subject, who, though so far beneath 
her in aU respects, had married his royal mistress.” 


® Vide supra, ch. 13. 

^ Mr. Grote remarks T^ ith gi’eat 
tmth on this passage — “It is rarely 
that these supreme goddesses or hyper. 
gt.ddcsHcs — for the gods themfielves 
muat submit to them — are brought 
into such distinct light and action : 
usually they are kept in the dark, 
or are left to be understood as the 
unseen stumbling-block in cases of cx. 


trerae incomprehensibility ; and it is 
difficult clearly to determine where 
tlxe Greeks conceived sovereign power 
to reside, in respect to the government 
of the world. But here sovereignty 
of the Mevree, and the subordinate 
otjcncy of the gods, are unequivocally 
svtfwth'* (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 
2G2). 
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Such ivas the answer of the Pythoness. The Lydians 
retiuTied to Sai'dis and communicated it to Croesus, who 
confessed, on hearing it, that the fault was his, not the god’s. 
Such was the way in which Ionia was first conquered, and so 
was the empire of Croesus brought to a close. 

92. Besides the offerings which have been already mentioned, 
there ai'e many others in various iiarts of Greece presented by 
Croesus; as at Thebes in Bceotia, where there is a golden 
tripod, dedicated by him to Ismenian Apollo ; ’ at Ephesus, 
where the golden heifers and most of the columns are his 
gift ; and at Delphi, in the temple of Pronaia,® where there is 
a huge shield in gold, which he gave. All these offerings 
were still in existence in my day ; many others have perished : 
among them those which he dedicated at Branchid£e in 
Milesia, equal in weight, as I am informed, and in all respects 
lihe to those at Delphi. The Delphian jiresents, and those 
sent to Amphiaraus, came from his own private property, 
being the furst-fruits of the fortune which he inherited from 
his father; his other offerings came from the riches of an 
enemy, who, before he moimted the throne, headed a party 
against him, with the view of obtaining the crown of Lydia 
for Pantaleon. This Pantaleon was a son of Alyattes, but by 
a different mother from Croesus ; for the mother of Croesus 
was a Carian woman, but the mother of Pantaleon an Ionian. 
When, by the aj)pointment of his father, Croesus obtained 
the kingly dignity,® he seized the man who had plotted against 


^ The river Isiucuius washed 'the 
foot of the hill on which this toniplo 
stood (Pans. ix. 10, 2); hence the 
phrase “Ismenian Apollo.” Compare 
Pallenimi 'Minerva (supra, ch. 62). 

® The temple of Minerva at Delphi 
stood in front of the great temple of 
Apollo. Hence the Delphian Minerva 
was called Minerva Pronaia(5<ar^7rp^ 
rod vaov iSpvo'daif as Harpocration 
says). Yido infra, viii. 37. Pausanias 
mentions that the shield %vas no longer 
tliere in his day. It had been carried 
off by Philomelas, tho Phooiau general 
in the Sacixjd War (Paus. x. viii. § 4). 


® This has been supposed to mean 
that Alyattes associated Creesus with 
him in the government (see Wesseling 
and Btihr in loc. Also Clinton’s P. H. 
vol. ii. p, 363). But there are nosufiS- 
cient grounds for such an opinion. 
Association, common enough in Egypt, 
wus very rarely practised in the East 
until tho time of the Sossanian princes ; 
and does not seom ever to obtain unlosa 
where the succession is doubtful. Nor 
w'ould it have been likely that, during 
a joizit-roign with his father, Orossua 
sliould have treated tho partisan of his 
brother with such severity. Hei*o-. 
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him, and broke him upon the wheel. His property, which 
he had previously devoted to the service of the gods, Croesus 
applied in the way mentioned above. This is all I shall say 
about his offerings. 

93. Lydia, unlike most other countries, scarcely offers any 
wonders for the historian to describe, except the gold-dust 
which is washed down from the range of Tmolus. It has, 
however, one stmetm-e of enormous size, only inferior to the 
monuments of Egypt ^ and Babylon. This is the tomb of 
Alyattes,® the father of Creesus, the base of which is formed of 


clotus nndouhtedlr iutciids to speak of 
tlu! nomination of Crre-its by Alyattos 
as his successor upon the throne. The 
verb used is the same as tliat which 
occurs below (eh. 208), wlicre tlie 
nomination of Cambyses by CvTUs is 
mentioned. 

t The colossal size of the monuments 
in Egj’pt is sufficiently known. They 
increaiod in size as the power of Egypt 
ailvaueed. The jrroac importance of 
} u-oportiou is at once felt in examining 
them; for though the columns, as iii 
t!ie Great Hall of Karnak, are so large 
— the centre avonno of twelve being 
GS) ft. 5 in. high, with the abacus and 
plinth, and the lateral ones (once 122 
in nnmber) being 43 ft. 8 in. high — 
they have a pleasing as well as a grand 
effect. Without that most important 
feature, proportion (now best under- 
stood in Italy), they would be mon- 
strous and disagreeable. The taste 
for colossal statues is often supposed 
to be peculiarly Egyptian; but the 
Greeks had some as large as, and even 
larger than, any in Egypt, that of 
Olympian Jove being 60 ft. high, and 
the Colossus of Bhodcs 105 ft. (See 
I’laxman, Loot. ix. p. 219.) Pausanias 
(iii. 19) mentions one of Apollo 30 
cubits (45 feet) high. — [G. W.] 

- The following account of the ex- 
ternal appearance of this monument, 
which still exists on the north bank of 
the Hermns, near the ruins of the 
ancient Sardis, is given by Mr. Hamil- 
ton (Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 145.6) : — 

*• One mile sonth of this spot we 


reached the jirincipal tnmulns, gene- 
rally dc.':ignated as the tomb of Haly- 
attes. It took ns abont ten minutes 
to vide round its base, which would 
give it a circumference of nearly half 
a mile. Towards the north it consists 
of the natural rock, a white horizon- 
tally-stratified earthy limestone, cut 
away so as to ajtpoar as part of the 
stracturc*. The upper portion is sand 
and gravel, apparently brought from 
the bed of the Hermns. Several deep 
ravines have been worn by time and 
weather in its sides, particularly oa 
that to the sonth : we followed one of 
these as affording a better footing 
than the smooth grass, as we ascended 
to the summit. Here we found the 
remains of a foundation nearly eigh- 
teen feet square, on the north of which 
was a huge circular stone, ten feet in 
diameter, with a flat, bottom and a 
raised edge or lip, evidently placed 
there as an ornament on the apex 
of the tnmulns. Hcrodotns says that 
phalli were erected upon the summit 
of some of these tnmnli, of which this 
may be one ; but Mr. Strickland sup- 
poses that a rude representation of the 
human face might be traced on its 
weather-beaten surface. In conse- 
quence of the ground sloping to the 
sonth, this tnmulns appears much 
higher when viewed from the side of 
Sardis than from any other. It rises 
at an angle of abont 22°, and is a con- 
spicuous object on all sides.” 

Hecently the mound has been more 
exactly measured by M. Spiegenthal, 
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immense blocks of stone, the rest being a vast monnd of earth. 
It was raised hy the joint labom- of the tradesmen, handi- 



Tdinl) of Alyattcs. Sepnlcliral Cliamte. 
.V 
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Tuinb of AlyattCH. Ground-plan, showing excavations. 


PniBsian Consul at Smyrna, who has 
also carefully explored the interior. 
His measuremeuts strikingly agree 


with the rough estimate of Mr. Hamil- 
ton. He gives the average diameter 
of the mound as about 250 metres, or 
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craftsmen, and courtesans of Sardis, and had at the top five 
stone pillars, which remained to my day, with inscriptions cut 
on them,® showing how much of the work was done by each 
class of workpeojjle. It appeared on measm'ement that the 
portion of the courtesans was the largest. The daughters of 


281 yards, -which produces a oirenm- 
fcreucc of almost exactly half a mile, 
lu tho interior, into which he drove a 
gallery or tunnel, he was fortunate 
enough to discover a sepulchral cham- 
ber, com 2 jnsed of largo blocks of white 
marble, highly polished, situated 
almost exactly in the ecutro of the ; 
tumulus. Tlie chamber was some- : 
what more than 11 feet long, nearly • 
8 feet broad, and 7 feet high. It was 
emi^ty, and contained no sign of any 
itiscriijtioii or sarcophagus. The mound ' 
outside the chamber showed traces of 
many former excavations. It was 
pierced -with galleries, and contained a 
great quantity of bones, partly human, ^ 
partly those of animals ; also a quan- 
tity of ashes, and abundant fragments 
of urns. Ifo writing was discovered 
on auy of tliose, or indeed in the whole 
mound, nor any fragment of metal 
with the c.xception of a nail, a relic of 
former ex[)lorors. Uiidonbtodly the 
chamber had been rifled at a remote 
period, and tlie mound had been used 
in jjost-Lydian times as a place of 
general sepulture. Hence the re- 
mains of m'ns, and the human bones j 
and ashes. The animal hones arc 
more difficult of cxjilanation. There 
can be little doubt tliat the marble 
chamber wa.s the actnal resting-place 
of the Lydian king. Its dimensions 
agree nearly with those of the sejml- 
chral chamber of Cyrns. (See note to 
book i. ch. 214.) The tomb was pro- 
bably plundered for tho sake of the 
gold which it contained, either by the 
Greeks, or by some one of tho many 
nations who have at different periods 
held possession of Asia Minor. It is 
worthy of remark that the internal 
construction of the mound was not 
found by M. Spiegenthal in any way 
to resemble that of the famous tomb 
of Tantalus, near Smyrna, exijlorcd 


by M. Toxior. (See Toxier’s Asio 
Minenro, vol. ii. ]). 252, et seq. ; and 
for M. SiMcgontliaVs account of bis 
e.xcavations, see the Monatsbericht dcr 
Kuuigl. Freussisch. Academic der 
Wissensebaften zu Berlin, Dec. 1851, 

pp. 700-702.) 

According to M. Texicr, the height 
of the mound is 80 metres (90 yards ) , 
and the cnbiccontcnts 2,050,800 tneire,-. 
(Asie Minenro, vol. iii, p. 21.) 

Besides the barrow of Alyattes there 
are a vast number of ancient tumuli 
on the shores of the Gygrnan lake. 
Three or four of those are scarcely 
inferior in size to tliat of Alyattes 
(see Chandler's Tour in Asia Minor, 
oh. 78, p. 302). These may be tho 
tombs of tho other Lydian kings. 

[The monument in question, with a 
stono basement, and a mound above, 
is very similar to tho constructed 
tombs of Etruria, and to some iu 
Greece, as that of Menecrates at 
Corfu, and others. The tomb of -iga- 
memnon at Mycenm is also supposed 
by Canina to have been capped witli 
a monnd ; and he is quite right in 
thinking it could not have been a 
‘ treasury ’ (as it is called of Atrens), 

I Ijcing outside the city. Indeed, in the 

■ same locality are the remains of other 
, similar monninents, not ceiininly so 

■ many treasuries, but tombs. Tho five 
1 oipoi on that of Alyattes may have 
I been like those on the tomb of Arons 

at Albano, miscalled ‘ of the Horatii.’ 

The statement about tho Lydian 
women is one of those for which 
Herodotus cannot escape censure. — 
G. W.] ■ 

® This is thought to be a very 
early mention of writing. Alyattes 
died ii.c. 5G8 ; but even, the Greeks 
had letters long before that time. — 
[G. W.] 
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the common people in Lydia, one and all, pursue this traffic, 
wishing to collect money for their portions. They continue 
the practice till they marry ; and ai‘e wont to contract them- 
selves in marriage. The tomb is sis stades and two plethra 
in circumference; its breadth is thu-teen plethra. Close to 
the tomb is a lai’ge lake, which the Lydians say is never diy.^ 
They call it the Lake Gygfea. 

94. The Lydians have veiy nearly the same customs as the 
Greeks, with the exception that these last do not bring up 
their girls hi the same way. So far as we have anj"^ know- 
ledge, they were the first nation to introduce the use of gold 
and silver coin,® and the fii-st who sold goods by retail. They 
claim also the invention of all the games which are common 
to them with the Greeks. These they declare that they 
invented about the time when they colonised Tyrrhenia, an 
event of which they give the following account. In the days 
of Atys the son of Manes,® there was great scarcity through 
the whole land of Lydia. For some time the Lydians bore 
the affliction patiently, but finding that it did not pass away, 
they set to work to devise remedies for the evil. Various 
expedients were discovered by various persons ; dice, and 


^ This lake is still a romark.ililo 
foatm-e in tlie scene. (Hamilton's 
Asia Itinor, i. p. 145 ; Fcllons, p. 
290.) It is mentioned by Homer 
(11. XX. 392). 

* This statement was made also by 
Xenophanes of Colophon (Pollnx, ix. 
vi. § 83), and is repeated by Ensta- 
thins (ad Dionys. Perieget. t. 840). 
Other witers ascribed tho invention 
to Pheidon I. king of Argos (Btym. 
Hagn. ad voc. 6pe\lirKos ; Pollux, 
1. s. 0 .). According to Plutarch, 
Theseus coined money at Atliens some 
centuries earlier (Thos. c. 25). 

It is probable that tho Greeks de- 
rived their first knowledge of coined 
money from the Asiatics with whom 
they came into contact in Asia Minor, 
either Lydians or Phrygians (a tradi- 
dition mentioned in Pollux, 1. s. c.. 


made the latter people tho inventors 
of coining) . Pheidon, who is also said 
to have introduced the .^ginetan 
standard of weights from Asia, may 
h.avo been the first to strike coins in 
European Greece. The assertion of 
Plutarch cannot possibly be received. 
See Note B at the oud of the volume. 

^ A name resembling that of the 
King of Lydia, Manes, is found in the 
early traditions of many people. In 
Egypt tho first king was Menes, of 
whom Maneros, tho reputed inventor 
of music, was supposed to have been 
the son. Crete hsid its Minos; India 
its Manu ; Germany its first Man-, 
Mannus ; and traces of tho name 
occur in other early histories. See 
Pint, de Is. 8. 24, who mentions the 
Phrygian Manis. — [G. W.] 
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huckle-bones, and ball,’' and all such games were invented, 
except tables, the invention of which they do not claim as 
theirs. The plan adopted against the famine was to engage 
in games one day so entirely as not to feel any craving for 
food, and the next day to eat and abstain from games. In 
this way they passed eighteen years. Still the affliction 
continued and even became more grievous. So the king 
determined to divide the nation in half, and to make the two 
portions draw lots, the one to stay, the other to leave the 
land. He would continue to reign over those whose lot it 


^ The ball was a very old game, and 
it was doubtless invented in Egj’pt, 
as Plato says. It is mentioned by 
Homer (Od. viii. 372), and it was 
known in Egypt long before bis time, 
in the twelfth dynasty, or about 2i)00 
B.C., as wore the Tretraot, lati'ini- 

culi, calculi, or counters, used in a 
game resembling our draugVits, with 
two sets of men, or “ dogs,” of differ- 
ent colours. They are also mentioned 
by Homer (Od. i. 107, and Plut. do 
Isid. B. 12, “ Terrela"), Athonmim 
(Deipn. i. 10, j). 19) reproves Hero- 
dotus for ascribing the invention of 
g.amoa to the Lydians. The Greek 
board, fiSafi or abacus, had five lines, 
sometimes twelve, like that of the 
Komans, wlioucc diiodecim .scripfo was 
the name they gave to their alveus, or 
board, and the moves were somctiines 
decided by dice. 

Greek dice, uiPoi, iesserie, wore like 
our own, with six numbers — G and 1, 
a and 2, 4 and 3, being generally on 
the opposite side.s. Instead of two, 
they throw thi'oo dice, whence rpls 
ef, “ tlu-oe sizo.s,” and uvfias was tlio 
“ ace.” They wore probably at first 
only numbered on four siilos, whence 
the name, corrupted from Tftro’apa. 
This was the case with some astragali, 
the 2 and 5 being omitted (Jul. Poll. 
Onom. ix. 7), but the.se were usually 
without numbers, and were simply 
tho original knucklo-bonos of sbeep. 
They woro also called “ tali," and in 
playing weie generally five (whence 
vevTaAiSi^eiy), a number, like the five 


lines on the old Greek abacus, taken 
from the fingers of the band. Some- 
times astragali were made, of tho 
same foi-m as tho bone, of stone, metal, 
ivory, or glass j and I have one of 
these last from Athens, which is only 
0§ in. long. The game is represented 
in a painting found at Herculaneum, 
and in sculpture ; and Pliny (.xxxiv. 
8) mentions a famous group in bronze 
by Polyoletus, of two nuked boys, 
culled the astragalUontes, then in tho 
Atrium of Titus, evidently tlio same 
subject represented in stone nt the 
British Musenm, tho lo.sor biting iii.s 
comi>anion's arm. Tho games of tali 
and tesseres were chiefly confined to 
children, women, and old men (Cio. do 
•Senect. IG, ed Par.). That of odd 
and even, "par et impar,’’ was 
thought still more puerile, and is com- 
pared by Horace to riding on a stick, 
or “arundino longu" (Sat. Ii. iii. 2-t7). 
Beans, nuts, almonds, or coins woro 
used in playing it ; and another game 
IS mentioned by J. Pollux (ix. 7) of 
throwing coins or bones within a ring, 
or into a hole, called Tp6ira. Odd ami 
oven, and tho modern Italian mora, 
were very ancient Egyptian games. 
In the latter the Romans were said 
“micare digitis." Cicero, do Div. ii. 
says, “ quid onim sors est ? idem pro- 
pemodum quod micare, quod talcs 
jaccrc, quod tesseras ; and in Off. iii., 
that one with whom "in tenehris 
mines," for an honest man, had become 
a iiroverb. — [G. W.] 
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should be to remain behind; the emigrants should have his 
son Tyrrlienus for their leader. The lot was cast, and they 
Avho had to emigrate went down to Smyrna, and built them- 
selves ships,® in which, after they had put on board all needful 
stores, they sailed away in search of new homes and better 
sustenance. After sailing past many countries they came to 
Umbria,® where they built cities for themselves, and fixed 
their residence. Their former name of Lydians they laid 
aside, and called themselves after the name of the king’s son, 
who led the colony, Tyrrhenians.^ 

95. Thus far I have been engaged in showing how the 
Lydians were brought under the Persian yoke. The com-se 
of my history now compels me to inquire who this Cyrus was 
by whom the Lydian empire was destroyed, and by what 
means the Persians had become the lords paramount of Asia. 
And herein I shall follow those Persian authorities whose 
object it appears to be not to magnify the exploits of Cyrus, 
but to relate the simple truth. I know besides three ways in 
which the stoiy of Cynis is told, all differing from my own 
narrative. 

The Assyrians had held the Empire of Upper Asia for the 
space of five hundi'ed and twenty yeai's,® when the Medes set 


® Heereii imtlorstamla fcliis pa.s.^ago 
to assort that the Lydians obtained 
vessels from the Greeks of Smynio, 
and builds upon it the conclusion that 
the Lydians wore at no time a sea- 
faring people. (Asiat. Nat. vol. i. 
p. 106. E. T.) But /vqxepao'Set has 
never the sense of procuring from 
another. Where it means procuring 
at nil, it is always procuring by one’s 
own skill and enterprise. (Cf. Sophocl. 
Phil. 295. Xen. Cyrop. in. ii. § 15.) 

® The Umbria of Herodotus, as Nie. 
buhr observes (Hist, of Borne, vol. i. 
p. 142. E. T.) “ is of large and iude- 
iinite extent.” It appeai-s to include 
almost the whole of Northern Italy. 
It is from the region above the Um. 
brians that tho Alpis and tho Carpis 
flow into the Danube (iv. 49). This 
would seem to assign to them the 


modern Lonibardo-Venetian kingdom, 
and to place them on the Adriatic. 
The arrival of the Tyrrhenians on 
their shores c.vtcnds them to tho op- 
posite coast, and makes Tnsc.iny also 
a part of their country. Herodotus 
knows of no Italian nations except the 
Tyrrhenians, tho Umbrians, tho Vene- 
tians (Hencti), tho CEuotrians, and 
the IVIessapiana. 

1 Tho whole stoiy of the Lydian 
colonization of Etruria is considered 
in the first Essay appended to this 
book. 

® The 520 years of Herodotus in 
this place undoubtedly ropresout the 
(more exact) 526 of Berosus. (Fr. 
ll.) Tho entire subject of Assyi-ian 
Chronology is discussed in the Critical 
Essays, Essay vii. 
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the example of revolt from their authority. They took arms 
for the recovery of their freedom, and fought a battle inth the 
Assyrians, in which they behaved with such gallantry as to 
shake off the yoke of servitude, and to become a free people. 
Upon then- success the other nations also revolted and regained 
their independence. 

96. Thus the nations over that whole extent of countiy 
obtained the blessing of self-government, but they fell again 
under the sway of kings, in the manner which I will now 
relate. There was a certain Mede named Deioces, son of 
Plmaoites, a man of much wisdom, who had conceived tire 
desu-e of obtaining to himself the sovereign power. In 
fiutherance of his ambition, therefore, he formed and carried 
into execution the following scheme. As the Medes at that 
time dwelt in scattered villages without any central authority, 
and lawlessness in consequence jirevailed tln-oughout the land, 
Deioces, who was already a man of mark in his own village, 
applied himself with greater zeal and earnestness than ever 
before to the practice of justice among his fellows. It was his 
conviction that justice and injustice are engaged in perpetual 
war with one another. He therefore began this coiuse of 
conduct, and presently the men of his village, obsenang his 
integrity, chose him to be the arbiter of aU their disputes. 
Bent on obtaining the sovereign power, he showed himself an 
honest and an upright judge, and by these means gained such 
credit with his feUow-citizens as to attract the attention of 
those who lived in the surrounding villages. They had long 
been suffering from imjust and oppressive judgments ; so 
that, when they heard of the singular uprightness of Deioces, 
and of the equity of his decisions, they joyfully had recoiu’se 
to him in the various quarrels and suits that arose, mitil at 
last they came to put confidence in no one else. 

97. The number of comidaints brought before him con- 
tinually increasing, as people learnt more and more the 
fairness of his judgments, Deioces, fechng himself now all 
important, announced that he did not intend any longer to 
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hear causes, and appeared no more in the seat in which he 
had been accustomed to sit and administer justice. “ It did 
not square with his interests,” he said, “to spend the whole 
day in regulating other men’s affairs to the neglect of his 
own.” Hereupon robbery and lawlessness broke out afresh, 
and prevailed through the country even more than hereto- 
foi'e; wherefore the Medes assembled from all quarters, and 
held a consultation on the state of affairs. The speakers, as I 
think, were chiefly friends of Deioces. “ We cannot possibly,” 
they said, “go on living in this country if things continue as 
they now are ; let us therefore set a king over us, that so the 
land may be well governed, and we ourselves may be able to 
attend to oiu’ own affairs, and not be forced to quit om: 
country on account of anarchy.” The assembly Avas persuaded 
by these arguments, and resolved to appoint a king. 

98. It followed to determine who should be chosen to the 
office. When this debate began the claims of Deioces and his 
praises were at once in every moutli; so that presently all 
agreed that he should be king. Upon this he requu’ed a 
palace to be built for him suitable to his rank, and a guard to 
be given him for his person. The Medes complied, and built 
him a strong and large palace,® on a spot Avhich he himself 
pointed out, and likewise gave him liberty to choose himself a 
body-guard from the whole nation.* Thus settled ui)on the 


® The royal palace at Agbatana ie 
said by Polybius to have been 7 stades 
(more than four-fifths of a mile) in 
circumference (x. xxvii. 9) ; but his 
description refers probably to the 
capital of Media Magna, rather than 
to the (so-called) city of Deioces. 

* I cannot refrain from transcribing 
the excellent comment of Mr. Grote 
on this passage. He observes : — “ Of 
the real history of Deioces we cannot 
be said to know anything; for the 
interesting narrative of Herodotus 
presents to ns in all points Grecian 
society and idcaS) not Oriental : it is 
like the discussion which the historian 
ascribes to the seven Persian con- 


spirators, previous to the accession of 
Darius, whether they shall adopt an 
oligarchical, a democratical, or a mon- 
archical form of government j or it 
may be compared to the Cyropmdia of 
Xenophon, who beautifully and elabo- 
rately works out an ideal which 
Herodotus exhibits in brief outline. 
The story of Deioces describes what 
may bo called the despot’s progress, 
first as candidate, and afterwards as 
fully established . . . Deioces begins 
like a clever Greek among other 
Greeks, equal, free, and disorderly ; 
he is athirst for despotism from the 
beginning, and is forward in manifest* 
ing his rectitude and justice, * as 

Q 
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throne, he fiu’ther required them to build a single great city, 
and, disregarding the petty tonus in which they had formerly 
dwelt, make the new capital the object of their chief attention. 
The Medes were again obedient, and built the city now called 
Agbatana,® the walls of which are of great size and strength. 


beseems a candidato for command;’ 
he passes into a despot by the public 
vote, and receives what to the Greeks 
■was the great symbol and instru- 
ment of such transition, a personal 
body-guard; he ends by organising 
both the machinery and the etiquette 
of a despotism in the Oriental fashion, 
like tho Gyms of Xenophon ; only that 
both these authors maintain the su- 
periority of their Grecian ideal over 
Oriental reality, by ascribing both to 
Deioces and Cj-rns a just, systematic, 
and laborious administration, such as 
their own experience did not present 
to them in Asia.” (Vol. iii. pp. 307- 
308. See also Note ° of the latter 
page.) 

’ I have retained the form Agba- 
tana, given by Herodotus, in place of 
tho more usual Ecbatana of other 
authors, as being nearer to the Persian 
original, which (in the inscriptions) is 
Hagmatiina. (Behistun Inscrip. Col. 
II. Par. 13). It is enrious that the 
Greeks should have caught the ortho- 
graphy so nearly, and yet have been 
so mistaken as to the accent of the 
word. There cannot be a doubt that 
the natives called the city Hagmatiin, 
according to tho analogy of tho 
modern Isfahan, Teheran, Hnmadan, 
Behistiin, &c. Tet tho Greeks said 
Agbatana, ns is evident both from tlie 
cpiantity and tho accent of the word. It 
is writton’A73ciTaro,not’A7/3aT(ii'o,and 
in the poets the last three syllables 
are short. Cf. -iEsch. Pers. 16. Aris- 
toph. Acham. Gl. 

[There is every reason to believe 
that tho original form of tho name 
Hclleni.ood as ’AyPdrava or ’Es^dTovo 
was Haginatan, and that it w'as of 
Ariau etymologj’, having been first 
used by the Arian Modes. It would 
signify in the language of the country 
“ the place of assemblage," being com- 


pounded of ham “ with,” and (jama 
“to go.” The Chaldman form of 
Akhmatha, which occurs in 

Ezra (vi. 3), may thus be regarded as 
a corruption of the Arian name. It 
may further bo of interest to noto 
that there is no trace of such a name 
among the Median cities enumerated 
in the inscriptions of Sargon, or in 
those of his successors, so that it is 
pretty certain tho capital described by 
Herodotus conld not have boon built 
until within a short period of the de- 
struction of Nineveh. — H. C. B,.] 

Two descriptions of the town are 
worth comparing with that of Hero- 
dotus. In the second Fargnrd of tho 
Vendidnd, Jemshid, it is said, “erected 
a Yor, or fortress, suffloiently large, 
and formed of squared blocks of 
stone; he ns.sembled in the place a 
vast population, and stocked the sur- 
rounding country with cattle for their 
use. ’ He caused tho water of the 
great fortress to flow forth abundantly. 
And -within the Vnr, or foi’tress, ho 
orcotod a lofty palace, encompassed 
with walls, and laid it out in many 
separate di-visions, and there was no 
high place, cither in front or rear, to 
command and overawe tho fortress.” 
(Zondavosta. Yendidad. Earg. ii.) 

Th-3 other description is more exact 
in it, details. “Arphaxad,” we are 
told in the book of Judith, “ built in 
Ecbatana walls reiind about of stones 
hewn three cubits broad and six cubits 
long, and made the height of tho -wall 
seventy cubits, and tho breadth there- 
of fifty cubits : and set the towers 
thereof upon the gates of it, an 
hundred cubits high, and the breadth 
thereof in tho foundation sixty cubits : 
and ho made the gates thereof, even 
gates that -were raised to tho height 
of seventy cubits, aiid the bi-ondth of 
them was forty cubits, for the going 
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rising in cii-cles one within the other. The plan of the place 
is, that each of the walls should out-top the one beyond it by 
the battlements. The nature of the ground, which is a gentle 
hill, favours this arrangement in some degree, but it was 
mainly effected by art. The number of the circles is seven, 
the royal palace and the treasiuies standing within the last. 


forth of his armies, aucl for tho set- 
ting in array of his footmen.” (i. 2-1). 

Col. Bawlinson long since published 
his opinion that the site of the Agba- 
tana ascribed to Dcioces was at Takhtl- 
Solelman, in Media Atropatdne. The 
nature of the situation, and its geo- 
graphical position, are far more in 
accordance with the notices of Agba- 
tana contained in Hcrodotns, than 
those of Hamadtln, the Agbatana of 


later times. The countiy to the north 
of Agbatana towards tho Euxine^ 
Herodotus says, is very mountainous, 
and covered with forests (i. 110) . This 
is true and pertinent if said of Takhti- 
SoleTman, but either untrue or un. 
meaning if said of Hamaddn, which is 
far removed from tlio Euxino, and is 
in the more level part of the ancient 
Media. Again, the southern Ecba- 
tuna was situated on the declivity of 
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The circuit of the outer wall is very nearly the same with that 
of Athens. Of this wall the battlements are white,® of the next 



Birs Kitnrud, Babylon. 


[One of tlie most important 
ments in favour of tliciflcntificatioii of 
Takliti-SolcTms'm with the ancient- Ai?- 
batana, is the fact that Moses of 
ChorentS in spcakiii" of the city which 
then occupied the site in question, and 
which was usually named Gatizac 
Shahasdav, calls it specifically “the 
second Ecbatana, or the seven-walled 
city." Mos. Chor. ii. 8 J.— H. C. R.] 

® “ This is manifestly a fable of 
Sabaean origin, the seven colours men- 
tioned by Herodotus boin»? precisely 
those employed by the Orientals to 
denote the seven great heavenly bodies, 


or the seven climates in which they 
revolve. Thus Nizami, in his poem of 
the Heft Po'.hor, describes a soven- 
bodied palace, built by Ihihram Gur, 
nearly in the sanio terms as lloro- 
dt)tiis. The palace dedicated to Sa- 
turn, he says, was black — that of 
Jupiter oinngo, or more strictly 
sandal-wood c >lour (Snndali) — of Mars, 
scarlet — of tlio sun, golden — of Venus, 
white — of Mercury, azure — and of tlio 
moon, greon — a hue which is applied 
bv the Orientals to silver. ’ (Jtmrnal 
of Ooogr. Soc. vol X. Parti, p. 172.). 

The great temple of Nebuchadnezzar 
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black, of the third scarlet, of the foui'th blue, of the fifth 
orange ; all these are coloui-ed with paint. The two last have 
their battlements coated respectively with silver and gold.'' 

99. All these fortifications Deioces caused to be raised for 
himself and his own palace. The peo 2 fie were required to 


at Borsippa (tlio modern BirsMNim- 
riid) was a building in seven platforms 
coloured in a simdar wa 3 ^ Herodotus 
lias deranged liic order of the colours, 
which ought to be cither that depond- 
enton the planeiaiy difatunce.?, “black, 
orange, scarlet, gold, white, bine, sil- 
ver,” as at the Jiirs, or “ black, white, 
orange, l>luc, scai'lefc, silver, gold,” if 
tlio order of the da^'S dedicated to 
the planets were taken. It may bo 
suspected that Hcnidotus had received 
the numbers in the latter order, and 
acoidoulully reversed the places of 
black and >vhite, and of scarlet and 
orange. 

[There is, however, no ovidcnco to 
show that tho Hodes, or even the 
Babylonians, wore acquainted with 
that order of tho planets which regu- 
lated tho nomenclaiuro of tho da^'s of 
tho week, Tlio series in question, 
indeed, iiuist have originated with a 
pcoiilo wlio tUvided tho da)' and night 
into GO hours instead of 21-; and, us 
fur a.s wo know al prosont, this system 
of horaiy division was iiccaliar in 
ancient tiinc.s to the lliudou calendar. 
The method by whicli iJic order is 
eliminated is simply as follows : — Tlie 
planets in duo successiou from the 
Iduou to i^aturn were tu^iiioscd to rule 
the hours of tho day in a recui'riiig 
series of sevens, and tlie day >vas 
named after the planet who haiipencd 
to bo the regent of the first hour. If 
we assign then the first hour of the first 
day to the Moon, we find that the Gist 
hour, which commenced the second 
da^', belonged to the 5th }jlanet, or 
Hursj the 121st hour to the 2nd, or 
Mercury; tho ISlst to tho Gth, or 
Jupiter; tho 211st to tlie 3rd, or 
Venus ; the 301st to the 7th, or Saturn; 
and the 3Glst to tho Ith, or the Sun. 
Tho popular belief (which first ap- 
pears iu l)-ou Cassius) that the scries 


in question refers to a horaiy dmsion 
of 21 is incuiTOct ; for in that case, 
although the order is the same, the 
fcueccbsion is inverted. One thing in- 
deed seems to be certain, that if the 
Chaldmans were the inventors of tho 
hebdomadal nomouclaturo, they mn&t 
have borrowed their earliest astre- 
numicul seiem^e from tlie same sonree 
which Bai)pliod the Hindoos; for ii 
could not have been by accident that 
a homry division of GO was adopted 
by both races.— H. C. E.J 
" There is reason to believe that 
this account, though it may be greatly 
exaggerated, is nut devoid of a founda- 
tion. The temple at Borsippa (see the 
preceding note) up]>cars to have 
had its fourth and seventh stages 
actuall)’- coated with gold aud silver 
rcspectivel)'. And it socins certain 
tliat there wa.s often in Oriental 
towns a most lavish display of the 
tivo precious metals. The sober Poly- 
bius relates tbat, at the southern 
Agbataun, the capital of Media Magna, 
tlie entire woodwork of the royal 
palace, including beams, ceilings, and 
pilJar.s, WU8 covered with jilates either 
of ;;olil or silver, and that the w'holo 
building was roofed wdth silver tiles. 
Tlie teiLii>lo of Auaitus was adorned 
in a similar wa}'. f^Polyb. x. xxvii, § 
10-12.). Cuiiscqucutly, though Pa- 
rius, when ho retreated before Alexan- 
der, carried off from Media, gold and 
silver to the amount of 7000 talents 
(luoL'o than 1,700,U001.), and though 
the town -was largely i^lundered by 
the soldiers of Alexander and of Selcu- 
cus Kicator, still there remained tiles 
and plating enough to produce to 
Antiochus tho Great on liis occupation 
of the ijlace a sum of very nearly 
-1000 talents, or 075,000/. slerlnig! 
(Sco Arrian. Exp. Alex. iii. 19. Polyb. 
1. a. c.) 
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their dwellings outside the circuit of the walls. When 
the town was finished, he proceeded to arrange the ceremonial. 
He allowed no one to have direct access to the jievson of the 
king, but made all communication pass through the hands of 
messengers, and forbade the king to be seen by his subjects. 
He also made it an offence for any one whatsoever to laugh or 
spit in the royal presence. This ceremonial, of which he was 
the first inventor, Deioees established for his own security, 
fearing that his eomiieers, who were brought up together with 
him, and were of as good family as he, and no whit inferior to 
bim in manly qualities, if they saw him frequently would be 
pained at the sight, and would therefore be likely to conspire 
against him; whereas if they did not see him, they would 
think him quite a different sort of being from themselves. 

100. After completing these an-angements, and firmly 
settling himself upon the throne, Deioees continued to 
admuiister justice lyith the same strictness as before. Causes 
were stated in writing, and sent in to the king, who passed his 
judgment upon the contents, and transmitted his decisions 
to the parties concerned: besides which he had spies and 
eavesdroppers in all parts of his dominions, and if he heard of 
any act of oppression, he sent for the guilty party, and 
awarded him the punishment meet for his ofl’ence. 

101. Thus Deioees collected the Medes into a nation, and 
ruled over them alone. Now these are the tribes of which 
they consist : the Bus®, the Paretaceni, the Struchates, the 
Arizanti, the Budii, and the Magi.® 

102. Having reigned three-and-fifty years, Deioees was at 
his death succeeded by his son Phraortes. This prince, not 
satisfied with a dominion which did not extend beyond the 
single nation of the Medes, began by attacking the Persians ; 

^ ]Ut. G-rote speaks of the Heclfan the nninber of the Median tribes is 
tribes as coinciding in numher with the not seven but six ; and the circles ore 
fortified circles in the town of Aj?ba- not in the town, but around the palace, 
tana, and thcncc concludes that HerO' Herodotus says expressly that the 
dotus conceived the seven circles as pooplo dwelt outside the outermost 
intended each for a distinct tribe circle, 

(Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 306). But 
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and marching an army into their country, brought them under 
the Median yoke before any other people. Mter this success, 
being now at the head of two nations, both of them powerful, 
he proceeded to conquer A.sia, overrunning province after 
province. At last he engaged in war with the Assju’ians, — 
those Assyrians, I mean, to whom Nineveh belonged,** who 
were formerly the lords of Asia. At present they stood alone 
by the revolt and desertion of their allies, yet still their 
internal condition was as flomishing as ever. Phraortes 
attacked them, but j)erished in the expedition with the greater 
part of his army, after having reigned over the Medes two- 
and-twenty j'ears. 

103. On the death of Phi’aortes ^ his son Cyaxares ascended 
the throne. Of him it is reported that he was still more war- 
like than any of his ancestors, and that he was the first who 
gave organization to an Asiatic army, dividing the troops into 


^ Herodotus intends licro to distin- 
guish the Assyrians of Assyria i'royier 
fi'om the Babylonians, whom ho calls 
nlso Assyrians (i. 178, 188, A'C.). 
Against tho latter lio means to say 
this expedition was not directed. 

^ Phraortes has been tlioiight by 
some to be tho Arjiliaxad of the Book 
of Jnditli. A fanciful rcsciriblauce be- 
tween the uaiucs, and the fact that 
Phraortes is the only iMediau monarch 
said by any historian of repute to have 
been slain in battle with the Assyrians, 
are the sole grounds for this identiii- 
cation. Bat the Book of Judith is a 
pure historical romance, which one is 
siuprised to find critical writers at the 
present day treating as serious. (Sec 
Clinton’s P. H., vol. i. p. 275 ; Bosan- 
qnet’a Fall of KivOTOh, p. 16.) Tho 
following are a few of the anomalies 
which condemn it. 

The Jews are recently returned from 
the captivity (ch. iv. ver. 13, 18-19). 
Joacim (Joiakim) is the High Priest. 
He was tho son of Jeshuali, and con- 
temporary wth Exra and Hchemiah 
(Neb. xii. 10-26). Tlie date of the 
events naiTated sliould tliorcfoi'c be 
about B.C. 450'80, in tho reign of 


Arinxerxes Longimanus. Tot, l. Nine- 
veli is standing, and is the capital of 
Nabuchodonosor’s kingdom (i. 1). 3, 
Assyria is tho great monarchy of the 
time (i. 7-10). 3. Peraia is subject 

to Assyria (i. 7). 4. Egypt is also 

subject (i, 9-10). Media, however, 
is an independent kingdom under Ar- 
phnxad, who as the builder of the 
wall of Ecbataua should bo Deioces 
or Cyaxares. 

The book appears to bo the work of 
a thoroughly Hcllcnizcd Jew, and 
could not therefore have been written 
befoi’C tlic time of Alexander. It is 
a mci’c 2 ’ouiancc, and Itas been assigned 
wdUi much i>robability to tho reign of 
Antiochus Einphanes (Gi'otius in the 
Preface to his Annotations on the 
Book of Judith ; IVoi’ks, vol. i. p, 578). 
It has many purely Greek ideas in it, 
as tho mention of the Giants, the sons 
of tlie Titans (ch. xvi. ver. 7), and the 
crowning with the cliui)let of olive (ch. 
XV, ver. 13). Probably also the no- 
tion of a demand for earth and water 
(ii. 7) came to the writer from his 
acquaintance with Gi*cck history. At 
least there is no trace of its Laving 
been an Assyrian custom. 
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companies, and forming distinct bodies of the spearmen, the 
archers, and the cavalry, who before his time had been mingled 
in one mass, and confused together. He it was who fought 
against the Lydians on the occasion when the day was changed 
suddenly into night, and who brought under his dominion the 
whole of Asia beyond the Halys.® This prince, collecting 
together all the nations which owned his sway, marched 
against Nineveh, resolved to avenge his father, and cherishing 
a hope that he might succeed in taking the town. A battle 
was fought, in which the Assyrians suffered a defeat, and 
Cyaxares had already begun the siege of the place, when 
a numerous horde of Scyths, under their Idng Madyes,® sou 
of Protothyes, burst into Asia in pursuit of the Cimmerians 
•whom they had driven out of Europe, and entered the 
Median territory. 

104. The distance from the Palus Mseotis to the river Phasis 
and the Colchians is thirty days’ joimiey for a lightly 
equipped traveller.'* From Colchis to cross into Media docs 


2 Vide supra, chapter 
® According to Strabo, Mndjs, or 
Madyes, was a Cimmerian piince wlio 
drove the Treres out <if Asia (i,p. 01). 
The tme natnre of the Scythian war of 
Cyaxarea is considered in the Critical 
Essays, Essay iii. § 9. [The Saca? or I 
Scythians, who were termed Gintiri | 
(the tribes?) by their Semitic neigh- : 
hours, first appeared in the Cuneiform I 
inscriptions us a substantive people ' 
under Esar-Haddon in about b.c. 084. 
They were at that time in the Kur- 
dish mountains, and wore nilod over 
by a king, whoso nninc be- 

trays his Ariun descent. The Gimiri 
had considerably increased in peiwcr 
under the veiirii of Esar-Haddon’e son 
(about ij.c. 670), and seem to have 
been already threatening the Assyrian 
frontier. — H. C. R.l 

* From the moutli of the Palus 
Mmotis, or Sea of Azof, to the river 
Jfiioa (the ancient Phfisis) is a distance 
of about 270 geographical miles, er 
but little uioi*c than the distance 


I (240 gong, miles) from the gulf of 
■ Ts.sus to tlie Euxine, wliich was called 
(ch. 72) “a journey of five days for a 
lightly equipped ti’aveller.** Wo may 
learn from tliis that Hei'odotus did 
not intend the day's joumey for a 
measure of length. He related the 
reports wdiich had reached him. Ho 
was told that a man might cross from 
Issus to the Black Sea in five days, 
which perhaps was possible, and that 
it w'ould tnkc a mouth to reucli the 
Sea of Azof from Colchis, which, con- 
sidcring the enormous difficnltios of 
the route, is rot improbable. It is 
questionable wdicthor the coa.st line 
can ever have been ]»rncticablc at all. 
If not, the communication must havi' 
been circuitous, and have included 
the passage of the Caucasus, either 
by the well-known Pyl» Caucase© 
Ijotwecn Tillis and ^lozdok, or by 
some unknown pass west of that route, 
of still greater altitude and difficulty. 
In either rape the joumoy might well 
occupy 30 days. 
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not take long — there is only a single intervening nation, the 
Saspirians,® passing whom you find 5 "ourself in Media. This, 
however, was not the road followed by the Scj'^thians, who 
turned out of the straight coui'se, and took the upper route, 
which is much longer, keeping the Caucasus upon their right.® 
The Scythians, having thus invaded Media, were opposed by 
the Medes, who gave them battle, but, being defeated, lost 
their empire. The Scythians became masters of Asia. 

105. Mter this they marched forward with the design of 
invading Egyiit. ‘When they had reached Palestine, however, 
Psammetichusj the Egj'iitian king,’ met them with gifts and 
prayers, and prevailed on them to advance no fintlier. On 
their return, passing through Ascalon, a city of Syria,® the 


^ The Saspirians avc mcTitioned 
apfain as lying north of KeJia (ch. 
110 ), and as soiJarating Midca from 
Colchis (iv. 37). They aro joined with 
tlio MatiSni and the Alavodii in tlie 
satrai^ios of Darius (iii. 1)1), with the 
Alarodii and the Colchians in the 
army of Xorxea (vii. 79) . They appear 
to hare ooenpied tho upper vadoys of 
the A''ur (Cyrus) and its tributary 
streams, or nearly tho modern Ilnssiau 
province of Georgia. Witter (Krd- 
knudo von Asion, vol. vi. p. 92) con- 
jectures their identity with the 
tSnpaixla of tho nionuuicuts. They 
aro perhaps the samo as tho later 
Iberi, with whom their name will con- 
nect etyiiioldgicaWy, es[»ecially if wc 
consider Sapiri to bo the true ftwin. 
(SdTreipoi, ’'I/Sjjpo*.) Tlicy pro- 

bably belonged, ethnically, to tho 
same family as the ancient Armenians. 
(See the Critical Essays, Essay xi., On 
tho Ethnic Affinities of the Nations of 
Western Asia.) 

® Herodotus, clearly, conceives the 
Cimmerians to have coasted the Black 
Sea, and appears to have thought 
that tho Scythians entered Asia by 
tho route of Daghestan, along tlio 
shores of tho Caspian. He docs not 
scjm to have been aware of the exist- 
ence of tho Pyloo Caucasem. As tho 
eastern shoi'c of the Black Sea is rcr- 
tainhj iinpraotieable for an army, (lie 


Ciumicrlans, if they entered Asia by a 
track west of tlmt said to have been 
followed by tho Scythians, caji only 
have gained admittance by tho Pyltc. 

It is always to be borne in mind 
that tliero are hit two kno-vvn routes 
by which tho Caucasus can bo 
ci*0S8ed, that of ^[o/.dok, traversed by 
Kor I'orter in 1817, wJiich is kci^b 
open by Wussian military posts, and 
still forms the regular line of 00111 - 
mnnicnlion between Biissia and tho 
trans-Caucasian provinces, and that of 
Daghestan or Dcrbend along tlio 
western shores of the Caspian, which, 
according to Do Hell, is “ much more 
impracticable than that by Mozdok.” 
(Travels, p. 32H, note. Eng. Tr.) This 
latter ussortioii may, however, bo 
questioned. 

^ According to Hci'odotus, Psam- 
inctielms was engaged for 29 years in 
tho siego of Azotus (Ashdod), ii. 157. 
This would account for his meetin^j 
the Scythians in t^yria. 

[Justin (ii. 3) speaks of an Egyptian 
king, Voxoris, who retired from before 
the Scythians, when Egyi^t was only 
saved by its marshes from invasion. 
The name Voxoris must bo Bucchoris, 
though tJio mm assigned to Ve.x(>ri8 
docs not agreo with his. — G. W .3 

* Ascalon was one of the most 
ancient cities of the Philistines 
(Judges i. 18, xiv. 19, c'cc.). Accord- 
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greater part of them went their way -without doing any 
damage ; hut some few who lagged behind pillaged the temple' 
of Celestial Yenus.® I have inquired and find that the temple 
at Ascalon is the most ancient of all the temples to this god- 
dess ; for the one in Cj'pnis, as the Cyprians themselves 
admit, -u'as built in imitation of it ; and that in Cythera was 
erected by the Phoenicians, who belong to this part of Syria. 
The Scythians Avho plundered the temple were punished by the 
goddess with the female sickness,^ which still attaches to then 
posterity. They themselves confess that they are afflicted 
■uith the disease for this reason, and travellers who visit 
Scythia can see what sort of a disease it is. Those who 
suffer from it are called Enarees.® 

106. The dominion of the Scythians over Asia lasted eight- 
and-twenty years, during which time their insolence and 
oppression spread ruin on every side. For besides the regular 
tribute, they exacted from the several nations additional im- 
posts, which they fixed at pleasui-e ; and tether, they scoured 

itig to Xanthns it was founded by a i Bed with Aatai-tcS and therefore with 
coi'tain Asculus, the general of a ' the Venns of the Greeks (of. Scldcn 
Lydian king (Fr. 23.) ; but this is De Diis Syria, Syntagm. II. eh. iii.) 
very improbable. It lay on the coast ^ This malady is thus described by 
between Aahdod and Gaza, and was Hippocrates, a younger contempomry 
dist.ant about ‘10 miles from Jerusalem of Herodotus, who himself visited 
(cL Scyh Pei’ij)!. p. 102 ; .Strab. xvi. p. Scy’thia : — “ euyouxtat ’ylyoi/ratf Kal yv- 
10/9; Pliu. H. N., V. 13, &c.). ByStra- yaixeia tpya^oyrai, kuI as at yvvaTxcs 
DO 8 time it hud bocoizic & pldco of dictX^yoyrai tc d/ioius Ko^^vyrtu t 6 ot 
small consequence. At the era of the toioDtoi ayaySpieTs/' (Do Aor. Aq. et 
Crusades it revived, but is now again Loc. cli. vi. § 108.) This iinpoteiicy 
little more than a village. It retains Hippocrates ascribes to venesection, 

its ancient name almost unchanged. hut he mentions that the natives be- 

[AscaJon is first mentioned in Cunei- lieved.it to be a judgment from the 
form inscriptious of the time of Sen- gods. It is said that traces of the 
nachcrib, having been reducod by liim disease are still found among the 
in the famous campaign of his third inhabitants of Southern Eussia. See 
' Potock (Histoirc Primitive des Peu- 

Herodotus probably intends the pies delaEussie, p. 175) andEeineggs 
Syrian goddess Atorgatis, or Dcrceto, (Allgem. topograph. Beschreib. d. 
who was worshipped at Ascalon, and Caucus. I. p. 269). 
elsewhere in Syria, under the form of - Bilhr (in loc.) regards this word as 
a mermaid, or figure half woman half Greek, and connects it with iyalpu and 
fish (cf. Xanth. Fr. 11, Plin. H. N., v. fvopa, giving it tlie Kcnse of “ virilitate 
23, Strah. xvi. p, 1062, 1113, &c.) Her sjioliafi;*’ but I agi-ce with Larcher 
^mplo at Ascalon is montioned by and Blakcslcy that it is in all pro- 
Diod. Sic. (ii. 4). She may be identi- bability Scytliic. 
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the country and plundered eTeiy one of whatever they could. 
At length Cyaxares and the Medes invited the greater part of 
them to a banquet, and made them drunk with wine, after 
which they W'ere all massacred. The Medes then recovered 
their empke, and had the same extent of dominion as before. 
They took Nineveh — I will relate how in another history® — 


^ The question -whether 
\^otf promised here, and again in 
chapter 184', were ever ■written or no, 
has long engaged the attention ot the 
learned. Isaac Voss, Dcs Vignolos, 
Bouhier (Bccherehcs, ch. i. p. 7), and 
Larclier (in loc.), have maintained the 
affirmative j Biihr, Fahricius, Gerard 
Voss, Bahlmauu, and Jiiger (Dispnt. 
Herodot. p. 15) the negative. The 
passage of Aristotle (Hist. An.VIIL 
xviii.) which affirms that Herodotus, 
in his account of the siege of Nineveh, 
represented an eagle as di'inking, 
would be decisive of the question if 
the reading woi’e certain. But some 
IVISS* have ijyv6€t touto." 

There are, however, several objections 
to this reading. For, 1. Hesiod, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, died 
before the siege of Nineveh. 2. 
Neither he, nor any writer of his age, 
composed poems on historical subjects, 
3. There is no known work of Hesiod 
in which sucli a subject as the siege of 
Nineveh could well have been incn<. 
tioned. On the other hand the siege 
of that city is exactly one of tlio 
events of which Herodotus had pro» 
mised to make mention in his Assy^ 
rian annals. These arc strong gi’ounds 
for prefei’Hng tlie reading of *Hp<i5oTOT 
to that of 'H 0 *ioSos in the disputed 
passage. It is certainly remarkable 
that no other distinct citation from 
the work is to bo found among the 
remains of antiquity, and Larchcr 
appeal’s right in concluding from this 
that the work perished early, prob- 
ably, however, not before the time of 
Cephalion (ii.c. 120), who is said by 
Syncellus (i. p, 315, ed. Diiidorf.) to 
have followed ricllauicus, Ctesias, and 
Herodofus in his Assyrian history. 
From Cephalion may have come those 


curious notices in John of Halala (cd. 
Bind, p. 26) concerning the Scythic 
character of the dress, language, and 
laws of the Parthians, which are ex- 
pressly ascribed by him to Herodotus, 
but do not appear in the work of Hero- 
dotus which has come down to us. 

The following quotations from Hero- 
dotus, not found in his extant work, 
may also have come from the * As- 
syrian History.* (Died. Sic. ii. 32, and 
Schol. in Horn. II. xx. 392.) 

Since the iirst edition of this 
volume was published, another scholar, 
whose opinion possesses great weight, 
has pronounced against the reading of 
*flp6SoT05 in the ]>a8sage of Aristotle 
above quoted. Admitting fully that 
the reading 'HertoSos cannot possibly 
stand, Sir Coniewall Lewis argues 
tliat a poet, and not a prose ■writer 
must have been quoted. (See * Notes 
and Queries,’ No. 213, p. 57.) The 
entire passage runs as follows : — oAX* 
*Hp(i5oTos ijyvod tovto* ttenolTiKe ykp 
rliv rijs /Mavnlas irposlSpoy iv rp 

biTiyiiaei rf} ireplT^woKiopKlavT^vNivov 
vlyoyra. 8ir C, Lewis thinks that the 
■word TTfirolpKiy and the expression rhy 
rps p.can'flas irpS^Bpoy, “ imply a quota- 
tion fi’om a poet,” and he suggests 
tJmt a poet actually named by Aris- 
totle was ChocriluB {XoiplKoi). It is of 
course possible that the name ori- 
ginally ■written may have been alto- 
gether lost, and that hoih the MS. 
readings may be wrong j but before we 
cut the Goi’dian knot in this bold way, 
we ought to be quite sure that our objec- 
tions to both readings arc valid ones. It 
docs not seem to me at all improbable 
that Aristotle may have used the word 
-n’€7rot77K6 in this place of a prose writer, 
in the sense of ** fabled’* or "repre- 
sented fahuloushj.’* (See Scaliger’s 
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and conquered all Assyria except the district of Babylonia. 
After this Cyaxares died, having reigned over the Medes, if we 
include the time of the Scythian rule, forty years. 

107. Astyages, the son of Cyaxares, succeeded to the throne. 
He had a daughter who was named Mandane, concerning 
whom he had a wonderful dream. He dreamt that from her 
such a stream of water flowed forth as not only to fill his 
capital, but to flood the whole of Asia.^ This vision he laid 
before such of the Magi as had the gift of interpreting dreams, 
who expounded its meaning to him in full, whereat he was 
greatly terrified. On this account, when his daughter was 
now of ripe age, he would not give her in marriage to any of 
the Medes wlio were of suitable rank, lest the dream should 
be accomplished ; but he married her to a Persian of good 
family indeed,® but of a quiet temper, whom he looked on 
as much inferior to a Mode of even middle condition. 


note on the place,) And the expres- 
sion fiavnlas vpofSpoyf is certainly net 
more poetical titan many wliicU Hero- 
dotu 5 Qscs in his “ Hi^-torics,*^ oven in 
the plain naivative j besides which it 
may have cccuirod in an eraele. It is 
worthy of notice that Aristotle else- 
where cakes the trouble to correct a 
mistake luticlc by Herodotus in Natu- 
ral liistory (see note on Book iii, ch. 
lOS), evidently rccardiiig tlio asscr- 
tioiiS of so painstaking an ob.’scrv'cr as 
worth notice; but he would scarce! v 
make it his business to correct the 
endless misstatements of poets upon 
such mattci^. 

* Nicolas of Damascus assign.^ this 
dream to Arg('s;te, who, according to 
him, was tlie mother of Cvrus. (Fnigni. 
Hist. Gr. III. p. 399, Fr. ti 6 .) 

^ Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, ap- 
pears to have been not only a man of 
good family, but of iv)ral race — ‘the 
hereditary monarch of his nation, 
which, when it bccanio snhjoct to tlie 
Hedes, still retained its line iii native 
kings, the descendants of Acluemoiios 
(Hakhamanish) . In the Behisiun In- 
Bcriptiou (col. 1 , [lar. -IJ Darius carries 


j ui> his genealogy to Achmmenes, and 
I asserts that “eight of liia nice had 
' been kings before bimsolf — lie was the 
nimh.‘* Cambyscs, the farlier of 
Cyrus, Cyi'us liimself, and Canibybcs 
the 6 <tn of Cyrns, are jJi’t^bably in- 
cluded in the eight. Thus Xenoj»hoii 
.' (Cyrop. I. ii. 1) is right ftu’once, when 
I he says, “ Tlarpos A-gyereu 6 KDpo$ ysv4- 
j (rflai Koju/Setrov, Ilcpir&it' s.” 

[An inscription has been recently 
found upon a brick at Senl’fux'h in 
lower ChaJdtea, in which Cyrus the 
Great calls himself “ the son of Cam. 
byses,’the powerful king.” This then 
is decisive as to the royalty of the 
line of Cyrus the Great, and is con- 
I firmattry of the impression derived 
; front other evidence, that when Darins 
speaks of eight Achmmeniau kings 
! having i^rccedcd him, ho alludes to 
the ancestry of Cyrus the Great, and 
nut ro his own immediate paternal 
lino. Sec note to the word “ Achsc- 
meiiidaj” in ch. 125. — H. C. B.] 

When ./Eschylus (Pers. 795-785) 
makes Darius the sixth of his line, he 
I counts from Cyaxares, the founder of 
, the gi*cac monarchy co-eafensire ucit/i 
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108. Thus Cambyses (for so was the Persian called) wedded 
Mandane,® and took her to his home, after which, in the very 
first year, Astyages saw another vision. He fancied that a 
vine grew from the womb of his daughter, and overshadowed 
the whole of Asia. After this dream, which he submitted also 
to the interpreters, he sent to Persia and fetched away Man- 
dane, who was now with child, and was not far from her time. 
On her arrival he set a watch over her, intending to destroy 
the child to which she should give birth; for the Magian 
interpreters had exj)ounded the vision to foreshow that the 
offspring of his daughter would reign over Asia in his stead. 
To guard against this, Astyages, as soon as Cyrus was horn, 
sent for Harpagus, a man of his own house and the most 
faithful of the Medes, to whom he was wont to entrust all his 
affairs, and addi'eased him thu.s — “ Harjiagus, I beseech thee 
neglect not the business with which I am about to charge thee ; 
neither betray thou the interests of thy lord for others’ sake, 
lost thou bring destruction on thine own head at some future 
time. Take the child born of Mandane my daughter ; carry 
him with thee to thy home and slay him there. Then bury 
him as thou wilt.” “ Oh ! king,” replied the other, “ never in 
time past did Harpagus disoblige thee in anything, and be 


Asia (eV airdaijs *A(r iBos 

fMrj\,oTp6(f)ov rayeTi'), to which Darius 
had succeeded. The first king (M^So; 
— i irparos (rrpaToO) is Cjax- 

ares, the next (e/ccivou -Tra?;) Astyages, 
the third Cyrus, the fourth (Kv/ioD 
irois) Cambyses, the fifth Smerdia the 
Mage (Map$os — ottrx^VTj There 

is no discrepancy at all (as Mr. Grote 
appears to imagine, vol. iv. p. 248) 
between the accounts of .^schylus 
and Herodotus. 

® Whether there was really any con- 
nexion of blood between Cyrus and 
Astyages, or whether (as Ctesias as- 
sorted, Persic, Excerpt. § 2) they were 
no way related to one another, will 
perhaps never bo determined. That 
Astyages should marry his daughter 
to the tributary Persian king is in 


itself probable enough ; but the Medes 
would be likely to invent such a tale, 
even without any foundation for it, 
jusc as the Egyi)tians did with respect 
to Cambyses their conqueror, who 
was, according to them, the son of 
Cyrus by Nitetis, a daughter of Apries 
(vid. infr. iii. 2) j or as both the Egypt- 
ians and the later Persians did with re- 
gal^ to Alexander, who was called by 
the former the son of Ncctanebus 
(Mos. Ohor. ii. 12) ; and who is boldly 
claimed by the latter, in the Shah- 
Namch, as the son of Darab, king of 
Persia, by a daughter of Failakus 
(4i\nr7ros, ^(Xikkos, Pailakus) king of 
Maccdon. The vanity of the con- 
quered race is soothed by the belief 
that the conqueror is not altogether a 
foreigner. 
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sure that through all future time he ■will be careful in nothing 
to offend. If therefore it he thy wiU that this thing be done, 
it is for me to serve thee with all diligence.” 

109. When Harpagua had thus answered, the child was 

given into his hands, clothed in the garb of death, and he 
hastened weeping to his home. There on his arrival he found 
his wife, to whom he told all that Astyages had said. “ What 
then,” said she, “ is it now in thy heart to do ? ” “ Not what 

Astyages requires,” he answered; “ no, he may he madder and 
more frantic still than he is now, but I will not be the man to 
work his wih, or lend a helping hand to such a murder as this. 
Many things forbid my slaying him. In the first place the 
boy is my own kith and kin ; and next, Astyages is old, and 
has no son.’' If then when he dies the crown should go to his 
daughter — ^that daughter whose child he now w'ishes to slay by 
my hand — what remains for me but danger of the fearfuUest 
kind ? For my own safety, indeed, the child must die ; but 
some one belonging to Astyages must take his life, not I or 
mine.” 

110. So saying he sent off a messenger to fetch a certain 
Mitradates,® one of the herdsmen of Astyages, whose pastur- 
ages he knew to be the fittest for his purpose, lying as they did 
among mountains infested with wild beasts. This man was 


r Xenophon (CjTop. I. ir. § 20) ' 
gives Astyages a son, whom he calls 
Cyiixares. The inscriptions tend to 
confii’iii Herodotus; for when Fra- 
wartish (Pliraortes) claims the crown 
in right of Ids descent, it is not as son 
of Astyages, but as “ descended from I 
Cyaxares.” He goes back to the | 
founder of the monarchy, as if the i 
lino of Astyages had become extinct. 
(See Bchist. Ins. col. 2, par. 5.) . 

® Ctesias seems to have called this | 
person Atradates. There can be little 1 
doubt that the long narrative in I 
Hioolas of Damascus (Fragm. Hist. 
Grace., vol. iii. p. 397-406) came 
from him. According to tins, Cyrus 
was the son of a certain Atradates, 
a llardian, whom poverty had driven 


to become a robber, and of Argoste 
(qy. Artostfe ?), a woman who kept 
goats. He took service under some 
of the menials employed about the 
palace of Astyages, and rose to be the 
king’s cupbearer. By degrees he 
grew into such favotm that Astyages 
made his father satmp of Fei'sia, and 
entiTistcd all matters of importance to 
himself. 

[Atradates may fairly be considered 
to bo a mere Median synonym for the 
Persian Mitradates — the name signi- 
fying “ given to tlio sun,” and Atra or 
Adar (whence Atropatene) being equi- 
valent in Median, as a title of that 
luminary (or of firo, which was the 
u.“ual emblem of his worship) to the 
! Porsinu Slitra or Ifihr. — H. C. B.] 
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married to one of the king’s female slaves, ■whose Median 
name was Space, which is in Greek Cyno, since in the Median 
tongue the word “ Spaca ” means a bitch.® The mountains, 
on the sldrts of which his cattle grazed, lie to the north of 
Aghatana, towards the Euxine. That part of Media which 
borders on the Saspirians is an elevated tract, very moim- 
tainous, and covered ■with forests, while the rest of the Median 
territory is entirely level ground. On the arrival of the herds- 
man, who came at the hasty summons, Harpagus said to him 
— “ Astyages requires thee to take this child and lay him in 
the wildest part of the bills, where he will be sm’e to die 
speedily. And he bade me tell thee, that if thou dost not kill 
the boy, but anyhow allowest him to escape, he will put thee 
to the most painful of deaths. I myself am appointed to see 
the child exposed.” 

111. The herdsman on hearing this took the child in his 
arms, and went back the way he had come till he had reached 
the folds. There, providentially, his wife, who had been ex- 
pecting daily to be put to bed, had just, during the absence of 
her husband, been delivered of a child. Both the herdsman 
and his wife were imeasy on each other’s account, the former 
fearful because his wife was so near her time, the woman 
alarmed because it was a new thing for her husband to be 
sent for by Harpagus. When therefore he came into the 
house upon his return, his udfe, seeing him arrive so unex- 
pectedly, was the first to sjieak, and begged to know why 
Harpagus had sent for him in such a hmry. “ Wife,” said he, 
“ when I got to the town I saw and heard such things as I 
would to heaven I had never seen — such things as I would 
to heaven had never happened to om- masters. Every one 
was weeping in Harpagus’s house. It quite frightened me. 


® A root “ Bpak ” or “ svak ” is com- 
mon. for “ doK” in tho Indo-Europoan 
languages. It occurs in Sanscrit and 
Zend, in Russian midor tho form of 
“ sabne," and in some parts of modern 


Persia as "aspakB.’’ The word seems 
to be an instance of onomatopoeia. 
(Compare the English “bow-wow" 
and “ bark.") 
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but I went in. The moment I stepped inside, what should 
I see but a baby lying on the floor, panting and whimpering, 
and all covered with gold, and wrapped in clothes of such 
beautiful colom-s. Harpagus saw me, and directly ordered me 
to take the child in my arms and carry him off, and what 
was I to do with him, think you ? Why, to lay him in the 
mountains, where the wild beasts are most plentiful. And he 
told me it was the lung himself that ordered it to be done, and 
he threatened me with such dreadful things if I failed. So I 
took the child up in my arms, and carried him along. I 
thought it might be the son of one of the household slaves. 
I did wonder certainly to see the gold and the beautiful baby- 
clothes, and I could not think why there was such a weeping 
in Harpagus’s house. Well, very soon, as I came along, I got 
at the truth. They sent a servant with me to show me the 
way out of the toum, and to leave the baby in my hands ; and 
he told me that the child's mother is the king’s daughter 
Mandan^, and his father Cambyses, the son of Cyrus ; 
and that the king orders him to be killed; and look, here 
the child is.” 

112. With this the herdsman uncovered the infant, and 
showed him to his wife, who, when she saw him, and observed 
how fine a child and how beautiful he was, burst into tears, 
and clinging to the knees of her husband, besought him on no 
account to expose the babe ; to which he answered, that it was 
not possible for him to do otherwise, as Harpagus would be 
sure to send persons to see and report to him, and he was to 
suffer a most cruel death if he disobeyed. Failing thus in her 
first attempt to persuade her husband, the woman spoke a 
second time, saying, “ If then there is no persuading thee, and 
a child must needs be seen exposed upon the mountains, at 
least do thus. The chUd of which I have just been dehvered 
is still-born ; take it and lay it on the hiUs, and let us bring 
up as our own the child of the daughter of Astyages. So 
shalt thou not be charged with unfaithfulness to thy lord, nor 
shall we have managed badly for om'selves. Our dead babe 
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■will have a royal funeral, and this living nhild -will not be 
deprived of life.” 

113. It seemed to the herdsman that this advice was the 
best under the circumstances. He therefore followed it 
■without loss of time. The child which he had intended to put 
to death he gave over to his ■wife, and his own dead child he 
put in the cradle wherein he had carried the other, clothing it 
first in aU the other’s costly attire, and taking it in his ai’ms 
he laid it in the wildest place of aU the mountain-range. 
When the child had been three days exposed, leaving one of 
his helpers to watch the body, he started off for the city, and 
going straight to Harpagus’s house, declared himself ready to 
show the corpse of the boy. Harpagus sent certain of his 
body-guard, on whom he had the firmest reliance, to ■view the 
body for him, and, satisfied ■with their seeing it, gave orders 
for the funeral. Thus was the herdsman’s child bmded, and 
the other child, who was afterwards known by the name of 
Cyrus, was taken by the herdsman’s wife, and brought up 
under a different name.^ 

114. When the boy was in his tenth year, an accident which 
I ■wOl now relate, caused it to be discovered who he was. He 
was at play one day in the village where the folds of the cattle 
were, along with the boys of his o^wn age, in the street. The 
other boys who were playing with him chose the cowherd’s 
son, as he was called, to be their king. He then proceeded to 
order them about — some he set to buUd him houses, others he 
made his guards, one of them was to be the king’s eye, another 
had the office of carrying his messages, aU had some task or 
other. Among the boys there was one, the son of Artembares, 
a Mede of distinction, who refused to do what Cyrus had set 
him. Cyrus told the other boys to take him into custody, and 
when his orders were obeyed, he chastised him most severely 
•with the whip. The son of Artembares, as soon as he was let 


^ Strabo (xv. p. 1034) eaya that the 
original name of Cyrus ■was Agi'adates, 
but this would seem to bo moroly a 


corruption of Atradatos, his father’s 
nmno according to Nio. Damasc. (See 
the last note but one.) 
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go, full of rage at treatment so little befitting his rank, 
hastened to the city and complained bitterly to his father of 
■what had been done to him by Gyrus. He did not, of coui’se, 
say “ CjT.’us,” by ■which name the boy ■was not yet Itno^wn, but 
called him the son of the king’s cowherd. Artembares, in the 
heat of his passion, went to Astyages, accompanied by his son, 
and made complaint of the gross injmy which had been done 
him. Pointing to the boy’s shoulders, he exclaimed, “ Thus, 
oh ! king, has thy slaTe, the son of a cowherd, heaped insult 
upon us.” 

115. At this sight and these words Astyages, ■wishing to 
avenge the son of Artembares for his father’s sake, sent for 
the cowherd and his boy. "When they came together into his 
presence, fixing his eyes on Gyms, Astyages said, “Hast thou 
then, the eon of so mean a fellow as that, dared to behave 
thus rudely to the son of yonder noble, one of the fii’st in my 
court ? ” “ My lord,” replied the boy, “ I only treated him as 
he deserved. I was chosen king in play by the boys of our 
■village, because they thought me the best for it. He himself 
was one of the boys who chose- me. All the others did accord- 
ing to my orders; but he refused, and made light of them, 
until at last he got his due reward. If for this I deserve to 
suffer punishment, here I am ready to submit to it.” 

116. While the boy was yet speaking Astyages was struck 
with a suspicion who he was. He thought he saw something 
in the character of his face like his own, and there was a 
nobleness about the amsw^er he had made ; besides which his 
age seemed to tally with the time when his grandchild was 
exjjosed. Astonished at all this, Astyages could not speak for 
a w'hile. At last, reeoveiing himself with difficulty, and 
wishing to be quit of Ai'tembares, that he might examine the 
herdsman alone, he said to the former, “ I promise thee, 
Artembares, so to settle this business that neither thou nor 
thy son shall have any cause to complain.” Artembares 
retired from his presence, and the attendants, at the bidding 
of the king, led Cjms into an inner apartment. Astyages 
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then being left alone "with the herdsman, inquired of bim 
■where he had got the boy, and who had given him to him; 
to which he made answer that the lad was his o'wn child, 
begotten by himself, and that the mother who bore him was 
stiU alive, and lived with him in his house. Astyages remarked 
that he was very ill-advised to bring himself into such great 
trouble, and at the same time signed to his body-guard to lay 
hold of him. Then the herdsman, as they were dragging him 
to the rack, began at the beginning, and told the whole story ex- 
actly as it happened, -without conceahng anything, ending with 
entreaties and prayers to the king to grant him forgiveness. 

117. Astyages, having got the truth of the matter from the 
herdsman, was very little further concerned about him, but 
■with Harpagus he was exceedingly em-aged. The guards were 
bidden to summon him into the presence, and on his appear- 
ance Astyages asked him, “ By what death was it, Harpagus, 
that thou slewest the child of my daughter whom I gave into 
thy hands ? ” Harpagus, seeing the cowherd in the room, did 
not betake himself to lies, lest he should be confuted and 
proved false, but replied as follows : — “ Sn-e, when thou gavest 
the child into my hands I instantly considered with myself 
how I could contrive to execute thy wishes, and yet, while 
guiltless of any unfaithfulness towards thee, avoid imbruing 
my hands in blood which was in truth thy daughter’s and 
thine own. And this was how I contrived it. I sent for this 
cowherd, and gave the child over to him, telling him that by 
the king’s orders it was to be put to death. And in this I told 
no lie, for thou hadst so commanded. Moreover, when I gave 
him the child, I enjoined him to lay it somewhere in the -^dlds 
of the mountains, and to stay near and watch till it was dead ; 
and I threatened him with aU manner of punishment if he 
failed. Afterwards, when he had done according to aU that I 
commanded him, and the child had died, I sent some of the 
most trustworthy of my eunuchs, who viewed the body for me, 
and then I had the child biu’ied. This, sire, is the simple 
truth, and this is the death by which the child died.” 
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118. Tims Harpagus related the whole story in a plain, 
straightforward way ; npon which Astyages, letting no sign 
escape him of the anger that he felt, began by repeating to 
him all that he had jnst heard from the cowherd, and then 
concluded wdth saying, “ So the hoy is alire, and it is best as 
it is. For the child’s fate was a great sorrow to me, and the 
reproaches of my daughter went to my heart. Truly fortune 
has played us a good turn in this. Go thou home then, and 
send thy son to be with the new comer, and to-night, as I 
mean to sacrifice thank-offerings for the child’s safety to the 
gods to whom such honom' is due, I look to have thee a guest 
at the banquet.” 

119. Harpagus, on hearing this, made obeisance, and went 
home rejoicing to find that his disobedience had turned out so 
fortunately; and that, instead of being punished, ho was invited 
to a banquet given in honom' of the happy occasion. The 
moment he reached home he called for his son, a youth of 
about thirteen, the only child of his parents, and bade him go 
to the palace, and do whatever Astyages should direct. Then, 
in the gladness of his heart, he went to his wife and told her 
all that had haqtpeued. Astyages, meanwhile, took the son of 
Harpagus, and slew him, after which he cut him in pieces, and 
roasted some portions before the fire, and boiled others ; and 
when all were duly prepared, he kept them ready for use. 
The horn' for the banquet came, and Harpagus a^ipeared, and 
with him the other guests, and all sat down to the feast. 
Astyages and the rest of the guests had joints of meat served 
up to them ; but on the table of Harpagus, nothing was placed 
except the flesh of his own son. This was all put before him, 
except the hands and feet and head, which were laid by them- 
selves in a covered basket. Wlien Harpagus seemed to have 
eaten his fill, Astyages called out to him to Icnow how he had 
enjoyed the repast. On his reply that he had enjoyed it 
excessively, they whose business it was brought him the 
basket, in which were the hands and feet and head of his son, 
and bade him open it, and take out what he pleased. Hor- 
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pagus aceorclingly uncovered tlie basket, and saw within it the 
remains of his son. The sight, however, did not scare him, 
or rob him of his self-possession. Being asked hy Astyages if 
he knew what beast’s flesh it was that he had been eating, he 
answered that he knew very well, and that whatever the king 
did was agreeable. After this reply, he took with him such 
morsels of the flesh as were uneaten, and went home, intend- 
ing, as I conceive, to collect the remains and biuy them. 

120. Such was the mode in which Astyages punished 
Harpagus : afterwards, proceeding to consider what he should 
do with Cju-us, his grandchild, he sent for the Magi, who 
formerly interpreted his di'eam in the way which alarmed him 
so much, and asked them how they had expounded it. They 
answered, mthout varying from what they had said before, 
that “ the hoy must needs be a king if he gi’ew uii, and did not 
die too soon.” Then Astyages addressed them thus : “ The 
boy has escaped, and lives ; he has been brought up in the 
country, and the lads of the village where he lives have made 
him their king. All that kings commonly do he has done. 
He has had his guards, and his doorkeepers, and his 
messengers, and all the other usual officers. Tell me, then, 
to what, think you, does all this tend ? ” The Magi answered, 
“ If the boy survives, and has ruled as a king without any 
craft or contrivance, in that case we bid thee cheer up, and 
feel no more alarm on his accoimt. He will not reign a 
second time. For we have found even oracles sometimes 
fulfilled in an unimportant way; and dreams, stUl oftener, 
have wondi'ously mean accomplishments.” “It is what I 
myself most incline to think,” Astyages rejoined; “the hoy 
having been already king, the dream is out, and I have 
nothing more to fear from him. Nevertheless, take good heed 
and counsel me the best you can for the safety of my house 
and yom* own interests.” “Tridy,” said the Magi in reply, 
“it very much concerns our interests that thy Idngdom be 
firmly established ; for if it went to this boy it woiild pass into 
foreign hands, since he is a Persian: and then we Medes 
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Bhoulcl lose oiu’ freedom, and be quite despised by tbe 
Persians, as being foreigners. But so long as thon, om* 
fellow-countryman, art on the tin-one, all manner of honom-s 
are onrs, and we are even not without some share in the 
government. Much reason therefore have we to forecast well 
for thee and for thy sovei'eignty. If then we saw any cause 
for present fear, be sure we would not keep it back fr'om thee. 
But truly we are iiersuaded that the ch-eam has had its 
accomplishment in this harmless way ; and so our own fears 
being at rest, we recommend thee to banish thine. As for the 
boy, our advice is, that thou send him away to Persia, to his 
father and mother.” 

121. Astyages heard their answer uith pleasin-e, and 
calling Cyrus into his presence, said to him, “ My child, I was 
led to do thee a wrong by a dream which has come to 
nothing : from that -wrong thou wert saved by thy o-wn good 
fortune. Go now with a light heart to Persia ; I will prwide 
thy escort. Go, and when thou gettest to thy joui-ney’s end, 
thou wilt behold thy father and thy mother, quite other 
people from Mitradates the cowherd and his -wife.” 

122. With these uords Astyages dismissed his gr'andchild. 
On his arrival at the house of Cambyses, he was received by 
his parents, who, when they learnt who he was, embraced 
him heartily, ha-ring always been con-vinced that he died 
almost as soon as he was bom. So they asked him by what 
means he had chanced to escape ; and he told them how that 
till lately he had kno-wn nothing at aU about the matter, 
but had been mistaken — oh ! so -widely ! — and how that he had 
learnt his history by the way, as he came from Media. He 
had been quite sure that he was the son of the king’s cowherd, 
but on the road the king’s escort had told him aU the tr-uth ; 
and then he spoke of the cowherd’s wife who had brought him 
up, and filled his whole talk -with her praises ; in all that he 
had to tell them about himself, it was always Cyno — Cyno 
was everything. So it happened that his parents, catching 
the name at his mouth, and wishing to persuade the Persians 
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that there vas a special providence in his preservation, spread 
the repoiH; that Cyras, when he was exposed, was sucMed by a 
bitch. This was the sole origin of the ramour.® 

123. Afterwards, when Cyras grew to manhood, and became 
Imown as the bravest and most popular of all his compeers, 
Harpagus, who was bent on revenging himself upon Astyages, 
began to pay him court by gifts and messages. His own rank 
was too humble for him to ho2Je to obtain vengeance without 
some foreign help. When therefore he saw Cyras, whose 
wrongs were so similar to his own, growing uj) expressly (as it 
were) to be the avenger whom he needed, he set to work to 
procure his suppoit and aid in the matter. He had already 
paved the way for his designs, by persuading, severally, the 
great Median nobles, whom the harsh rule of their monarch 
had offended, that the best iilan wotdd be to imt Cyras at their 
head, and dethrone Astyages. These xireparations made, 
Hai'pagus, being now ready for revolt, was anxious to make 
known his wishes to Cyrus, who still lived in Persia ; but as 
the roads between Media and Persia were guarded, he had to 
contrive a means of sending word secretly, which he did in the 
following way. He took a hare, and cutting open its belly 
without hm'ting the fur, he slipped in a letter containing what 
he wanted to say, and then carefully sewing up the paxmch, 
he gave the hare to one of his most faithful slaves, disguising 
bim as a hunter with nets, and sent him off to Persia to take 
the game as a present to Cjtus, bidding him tell Cyrus, by 
word of mouth, to jjaunch the animal himself, and let no one 
be present at the time. 

° Mr. Grote observes with, reason horse which carried Bellorophon was a 
that “ the miraculous stoiy is the ship named Pegasus ” (vol. iv. p. 246, 
older of the two,” and that the com- note). A somewhat different mode 
monplace version of it preferred h}* was found of rationalising the myth of 
Herodotus is due to certain “ rational- Romulus and Remus, suckled, accord, 
ising Greeks or Persians ” at a subse- ing to the old tmdition, by a she- 
quent period. In the same spii'it he wolf, which may be seen in Livy (i. 4) : 
remarks “ the ram which carried — “ Sunt, qui Larentiam, vulgato cor- 
Phryxus and Hellii across the Hclles- pore, lupam inter pastorcs vocatam 
pont is represented to us as having putent ; jnde locum fabnho ct mira- 
beeu in reality a man named Krius, culo datum.” 

■who aided their flight — the winged 
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124. All was done as he wished, and Cyrus, on cutting the 
hare open, found the letter inside, and read as follows : — “ Son 
of Cambyses, the gods assuredly watch over thee, or never 
wouldst thou have passed through thy many wonderful adven- 
tures — ^now is the time when thou mayst avenge thyself upon 
Astyages, thy murderer. He willed thy death, remember ; to 
the gods and to me thou owest that thou art still alive. I 
think thou art not ignorant of what he did to thee, nor of 
what I suffered at his hands because I committed thee to the 
cowherd, and did not put thee to death. Listen now to me, 
and obey my words, and all the empii'e of Astyages shall be 
thine. Raise the standard of revolt in Persia, and then march 
straight on Media. Whether Astyages appoint me to com- 
mand his forces against thee, or whether he appoint any other 
of the princes of the Medes, all will go as thou couldst wish. 
They will be the first to fall away from him, and joining thy 
side, esei-t themselves to overtiun his power. Be sure that on 
our part all is ready ; wherefore do thou thy part, and that 
speedily.” 

125. Cyrus, on receiving the tidings contained in this 
letter, set himself to consider how he might best persuade the 
Persians to revolt. After much thought, he hit on the follow- 
ing as the most expedient coiu'se : he wrote what he thought 
proper upon a roll, and then calling an assembly of the 
Persians, he imfolded the roll, and read out of it that Astyages 
appointed him then.’ general. “ And now,” said he, “ since it 
is BO, I command you to go and bring each man his reaping- 
hook.” With these words he dismissed the assembly. 

Now the Persian nation is made uj) of many tribes.® Those 
which Cyrus assembled and persuaded to revolt from the 

® According to Xenophon the nnm. her twelve ocenrs in his narrotive 
her of the Persian tribes was twelve Kot only are the tribes twelve, and 
(Cyrop. I. ii. § 5), according to Hero- the superintendents of the education 
dotns, ten. The authority of the twelve, but the whole number of the 
former, always weak exfcept with nation is twelve mj-riads (i. ii. § 15), 
respect to his ou-n times, is here Cyrus is subject to the Persian dis- 
rendered still more doubtful by the ciiiline for twelve years (i. iii. § 1), 
frequency with which this same num- &c. &c. 
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Medes, were tlie principal ones on -vv'liicli aU the others are 
dependent.^ These are the Pasargadai,® the Maraphians,® and 
the Maspians, of whom the Pasai’gadse are the noblest. The 
Acheemenidffi,^ from which siiring aU the Perseid Mugs, is one 


^ Tlie distinction of superior and in- 
ferior tribes is common among no. 
madic and semi-nomadic nations. Tbo 
Golden Horde of the Calmncks is well 
known. Many Arab tribes are looked 
down upon with contcmi^t by the 
Bedoweons. Among the Mongols the 
dominion of superior over inferior 
tribes is said to be carried to tho 
extent of a veiy cruel tyranny (Pallas, 
Mongol. Vdlker, vol. i. p. 185). The 
Scythians in tho time of Herodotus 
were divided, very neai'ly as tho 
Persians, into three grades, Iloyal 
Scythians, Husbandmen, and Nomads. 
(Vide infra, iv. 17-20.) 

® PasargadtB was not only tho name 
of the principal Persian tribe, but also 
of tile ancient capital of the country 
(Strab. XV. p. 1085.) Stephen of 
Byzantium (in voc. XlairaapyaSai) trails, 
lates the word “tho cncauipmout of 
tho Persians.” If we accept this 
meaning, we must regard Pasaigadni 
as a corruption of Parsngadcc, a form 
which is preserved in Quintus Curtins 
(Y.vi. §10,X.i. §22). 

According to Anaximenes (ap. Steph. 
Byz. 1. s. 0 .) Cyrus founded Pasar- 
gadaj j but Ctesias appears to have 
represented it as already a place of 
importance at tho time when Cyrus 
revolted. (See tho newly-discovered 
fragment of Nic. Hamasc. in the Fragm. 
Hist. Grsec. vol. iii. pp. 405-G, ed. 
Didot.) There seems to be no doubt 
that it was the Persian capital of both 
Cyrus and Cambysos, Persepolis being 
founded by Darius. Cyrus was him- 
self buried there, as wo learn from 
Ctesias (Pers. Exc. § 9), Airian (vi. 
29), and Strabo (xv. p. 1035). It was 
aftem-ards tho place where the kings 
were inaugurated (Plutarch, Aitax. 
e. 3), and was placed midcr the special 
protection of the Magi. Hence Pliny 
spoke of it as a castle occupied by the 


Magi (“indo ad orientem Magi obti. 
nent Pasargadas custellum,” vi. 26). 

It seems tolerably certain that tho 
modern Murij-aitb is the site of tho 
ancient Pnsargadm. Its position with 
resiiect to Pcrse 2 >olis, its strong situa- 
tion among the mountains, its remains 
bearing the marks of high antkinily, 
and, above all, tho name and tomb of 
Cyrus, which have been discovered 
among tho ruins, mark it for the 
capital of that monai’ch beyond all 
rcasonablo doubt. The best account 
of tho ijrcsont condition of tho ruins 
will bo found in Ker Pox'ter’s Travels 
(vol. i. pp. 485-510). Murg-aub is tho 
only ijlaco in Persia at which inscrip- 
tions of the ago of Cyrus have been 
discovered. Tho ruined buildings bear 
thefollou'inglegcnd : — “AdamKuiush, 
khshityathiya, Hakhamanishiya ” — “I 
[am} Cyrus the king, the Achaimo- 
nian.” For an account of tho tomb of 
Cyrus, vide infra, note on eh. 214. 

Ouly^ one instance is found of a 
Mamphiau holding an important office. 
Amasis, tho commander whom Ary- 
audes sent to tho relief of Pherotima, 
was HfTip Mapd(j>iBs (iv. 167). In 
general tho commanders are Achm- 
meuians, now and then they are 
called simply Fasargadm. 

’’ The Achsemonida) were the royal 
family of Pei’sia, the descendants of 
Achsemencs (Hakhsmauish), who was 
probably the leader under whom the 
Persians first settled in tho oountiy 
which has over since home their name. 
This Achsemeues is mentioned by 
Herodotus as the founder of the king- 
dom (iii. 75 j vii. 11). His name 
aiipenrs in the Bchistun inscrijition 
twice (col. 1, par. 2, and Detached 
Inscnpt. A.) In each case it is asserted 
tliat the name Acheemeuian attached to 
the dynasty on account of the descent 
from Achmmenes. “Awnhya radiya 
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of their clans. The rest of the Persian tribes are the folio-w- 
ing : ® the Panthialseans, the Derusifeans, the Germanians, 
■who are engaged in husbandry ; the Daans, the Mardians, the 
Dropicans, and the Sagartians, -who are Nomads,® 


■wayam HatMmanishij'a that yamali ya” 
— “ E3. rationo nos AchsEmcncnses ap- 
pcllamui'.” In all the inscriptions tho 
kings of Persia glory in the title. 

[Tho eommencement of the Behistnn 
inscription, rightly understood, is of 
great importance for the illustration 
of the history of the Achacmenians. 
Darius in the first paragraph st3les 
himself anAchmmenian; in tho second, 
he shows his right to this title by 
tracing his paternal ancestry to Acliaj- 
mcncs j in tho third, he goes on to 
glorify the Achmmenian family by de- 
scribing the antiquity of their descent, 
and the fact of their having for a long 
time past furnished kings to tho 
Persian nation j and in tho fourth 
pai-agraph ho further explains that 
eight of tho Aohanneuian family have 
thus alreadj' filled tho throne of Persia, 
and that he is tho ninth of the line 
who is called to nilo over his country- 
men. In this statement, however, 
Darius seems to put forward no claim 
whatever to include his immediate 
ancestry among tho Persian kings ; 
they are merely enumerated in order 
to establish his claim to Achmmeuian 
descent, and are in no case distin- 
guished by the title of Iclishdyathiya, 
or “ king.” So clear indeed and fi.xed 
was tho tradition of tho royal family 
in this respect, that both Aitaxcriccs 
Hncnion and Artaxerxes Oclius (see 
Joumal of the Asiat. Soo., vol. x. 
p. 312, and vol. xv. p. 159), may be 
observed, in tracing their pedigree, 
to qualify each ancestor by the title 
of king up to Darius, but from that 
time to drop the royal title, and to 
speak of Hystaspes and Arsames as 
mere private individuals. It will bo 
impossible, at the same time, to make 
up from Grecian history the list of 
nine kings, extending, according to the 
inscription, from Achoemenes to Darius, 
without including Bardius or the 


true Smerdis, and he .appears to have 
been slain before his brother left for 
Egypt. The other names will undonbt. 
odlj- be Cambyscs, Cyrus the Great, 
Cambyses his father, Cyrus (Herod, i. 
Ill), Cambyscs (whose sister Atossa 
married Pharnaccs of Cappadocia, 
Phot. Bibl. p. 1158), To'ispes (Herod, 
vii. 11) J and Achaimcucs. In pro- 
ferenco, perhaps, to inserting Bardius 
at tho commencement of this list, I 
would suggest that the ninth king 
among the inedecessors of Darius may 
have been tho father of Achiomenes 
named by the Greeks iEgeus, or Porsos, 
or sometimes Persons, being thus con- 
founded with tho eponymous hero of 
the Persian race. The name Achaj. 
nicncs, although occupying so pro- 
minent a position in authentic Persian 
histoiy, is unknown either in tho an- 
tique traditions of tho Tendidad, or in 
the romantic legends of tho so-called 
Kaianian dj’nasty, probably because 
Achoemenes lived after the compilation 
of the Vendidnd, but so long before 
the invention of the romances that 
his namo was forgotten. The name 
si^ifids “ friendly ” or “possessing 
friend.s,” being formed of a Persian 
word, hakhd, corresponding to tho 

Sanscrit sakhd, and an attri- 

butive affix equivalent to tho Sanscrit 
«iaf, which forms the nominativo in 
man. M. Oppert thinks that we have 
another trace of tho Persian woid 
hakhd in the ^Apraxcdrjs of Herodotus 
(vii. 63). See the Jomnal Asiatique, 
4"' Bcrie, tom. xvii. p. 268. — H. C. It.] 

Achanuenes continued to be nsed as 
a family namo in after times. It was 
borne by one of the sons of Darius 
Hystaspes (infra, vii. f). 

* See Essay iv. ‘ On the Ten Tribes 
of the Persians.’ 

® Ifomadio hordes must always be 
on important element in the popula- 
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126. When, in obedience to the orders ■which they had 
received, the Persians came ■with their reaping-hooks, Cyrus 
led them to a tract of ground, about eighteen or Wenty 
fmdongs each ■way, covered ■with thorns, and ordered them to 
clear it before the day ■was out. They accomplished their 
task ; upon which he issued a second order to them, to take 
the bath the day following, and again come to him. Mean- 
while he collected together all his father’s flocks, both sheep 
and goats, and all his oxen, and slaughtered them, and made 
ready to give an entertainment to the entire Persian army. 
Wine, too, and bread of the choicest kinds were irrcpared for 
the occasion. When the moiTOW came, and the Persians 
appeared, he bade them recline upon the grass, and enjoy 
themselves. After the feast was over, he requested them to 
teU him “which they Mked best, to-day’s work, or yester- 
day’s?’’ They answered that “the contrast was indeed 
strong : yesterday brought them nothing but what was bad, 
to-day everything that was good.” Cyrus instantly seized on 
their reply, and laid bare his pui’pose in these words : “ Ye 
men of Persia, thus do matters stand with you. If you choose 
to hearken to my words, you may enjoy these and ten thousand 
similar delights, and never condescend to any slavish toil; 
but if you ■v^dU not hearken, prepare yourselves for unnumbered 
toils as hard as yesterday’s. Now therefore follow my bidding, 
and be free. For myseK I feel that I am destined by Pro'vi- 
dence to undertake your hberation; and you, I am sm-e, are 

no whit inferior to the Medes in anything, least of all in 

bravery. Eevolt, therefore, from Astyages, ■without a moment’s 
delay.” 

tion of Persia. Largo portions of the portance in a military point of vie'vr. 
country are only liahitahre at certain Of the four nomadic tribes mentioned 
seasons of the year. Eecently tho by Herodotus the Sagnrtians appear 
wandering tribes (Ilyats) havo been to have been the most powerful. They 
calculated at one-haH (Kinnior, Per- wore contained in tho 11th Satrapy 
sian Emirire, p. 14), or at tho least (iii. 93) and furnished 8000 horse- 
one-fourth (Morier, Journal of Geo- men to the army of Xerxes (vii. 85), 

graph. Soc.,vol.vii.p. 230) of the entire who wore armed with daggers and 

population. They are of great im. lassoes. 
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127. The Persians, who had long been impatient of the 
Median dominion, now that they had found a leader, were 
delighted to shake off the yoke. Meanwhile Astyages, in- 
formed of the doings of Cyras, sent a messenger to summon 
him to his presence. Cyras replied, “ Tell Astyages that I 
shall ai}pear in his presence sooner than he ■u'ill like.” 
Astyages, when he received this message, instantly armed all 
his subjects, and, as if God had deprived him of his senses, 
appointed Harpagus to be then.’ general, forgetting how' greatly 
he had injm-ed him. So when the two armies met and 
engaged, only a few of the Medcs, who were not in the secret, 
fought ; others deserted openly to the Persians ; while the 
greater number counterfeited fear, and fled. 

128. Astyages, on learning the shameful flight and dis- 
persion of his army, broke out into threats against Cjuus, 
saying, “ Cyrus shall nevertheless have no reason to rejoice ; ” 
and du'ectly he seized the Magian interineters, who had 
persuaded him to allow Cjtus to escape, and impaled them ; 
after which, he armed all the Modes who had remained in the 
city, both young and old; and leading them against the 
Persians, fought a battle, in which he was utterly defeated, 
his army being destroyed, and he himself falling into the 
enemy’s hands,^ 


* According to the fragment of Nico- 
las of Damascus, to which reference 
has repeatedly been made, as in all 
probability containing the account 
which Ctesias gave of tho conquest of 
Astyages by Cyrus, not fewer than 
five great battles were fought, all in 
Persia. In tho first and second of 
these Astyages was victorious. In the 
third, winch took place near Fasar- 
gadee, the national stronghold, where 
all the women and children of the 
Persians had been sent, they succeeded 
in repulsing their assailants. In tho 
fourth, which was fought on the day 
following tho third, and on the same 
battle-gound, they gained a great 


victory, killing 00,000 of the enemy. 
Still Astyages did not desist from his 
attempt to reconquer thorn. The fifth 
battle is not contained in the frag- 
ment. It evidently, however, took 
place in tho same neighbourhood (cf. 
Strnb. XV. p. 103G), for tho spoils wore 
taken to Pasargadm. Astyages fled. 
Tho provinces fell off, and acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of Persia. Fi- 
nally Cyrus went in imrsuit of Astyages, 
who had still a small body of adherents, 
defeated him, and took him prisoner. 
This last would seem to be tho second 
battle of Herodotus. Tho last but ono 
is called by Strabo tho final struggle, 
as indeed in one sense it was. It is 
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129. Harpagus then, seeing him a prisoner, came near, 
and exulted over him with many gibes and jeers. Among 
other cutting speeches which he made, he alluded to the 
sujjper where the flesh of his son was given him to eat, and 
asked Astyages to answer him now, how he enjoyed being a 
slave instead of a king? Astyages looked in his face, and 
asked him in return, why he claimed as his ovm the achieve- 
ments of CjTus ? “ Because,” said Harpagus, “ it was my 

letter which made him revolt, and so I am entitled to aU the 
credit of the enterprise.” Then Astyages declared, that “ in 
that case he was at once the silliest and the most unjust of 
men : the silhest, if when it was in his power to put the crown 
on his own head, as it must assm’edly have been, if the revolt 
was entirely his doing, he had placed it on the head of 
another ; the most unjust, if on account of that supper he had 
brought slavery on the Medes. For, supposing that ho was 
obliged to invest another with the kingly power, and not retain 
it himself, yet justice requhred that a Mode, rather than a 
Persian, should receive the dignity. Now, however, the 
Medes, who had been no parties to the wrong of which he 
complained, were made slaves instead of lords, and slaves 
moreover of those who till recently had been then’ subjects.” 

180. Thus after a reign of thirty-five years, Astyages lost 
his crown, and the Medes, in consequence of his cruelty, were 
brought under the rule of the Persians. Their cmpu-o over 
the parts of Asia beyond the Halys had lasted one himch’ed 
and twenty-eight years, exceqjt during the time when the 
Scythians had the dominion.® Afterwards the Medes repented 


this which ho says took place near 
Fasargadto. 

The narrative of Plntaroh (Do Vir- 
tnt. Mnlier. p. 2-16, A.) belongs to the 
fourth battle, and donbtless came from 
Ctesias. 

As there is less improbability, and 
far less poetry, in the nanutive of 
Nicolaus Damascenns than in that of 
Herodotus, it is perhaps to bo irre- 


ferrod, notwithstanding the untmst- 
woi-thincss of Ctesias, probably his 
solo authority. 

- This is a passage of extreme difB. 
culty. The clause wape^ tj S<rov oi SkA- 
Beu ipx'x't lias been generally under- 
stood to mean, “ besides the time that 
the Scythians had the dominion j ” so 
that tho entire number of years has 
been supposed to bo (128-1-28 = ) 156, 
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of their submission, and. revolted from Darius, hut were 
defeated in battle, and again reduced to subjection.® Now, 
however, in the time of Astyages, it was the Persians who 
under Cyrus revolted from the Medes, and became thenceforth 


and Hcrocloins has thus hecn con- 
sidered to place the commencement of 
the Hcdian hegemony six years before 
the accession of Dei'oees. (See the 
synopsis of the opinions on the passage 
in Clinton, P. H. vol. i. pp. 257-9 j and 
infra, Essay iii. § 13.) But irape^ % 
seems rightly explained by Valckenaer 
and Clinton ns, not "besides,” but 
“ except." “ The Modes ruled over 
Upper Asia 128 years, except during 
the time that the Scythians had the 
dominion ; ” i.e. they ruled (128 - 28=) 
100 years. (See on this point the 
‘ Rerum Assyriarum tempera emcn- 
data ’ of Dr. Bmndis, pp. 6-8.) This 
■would make their rule begin in the 
t'wenty -third year of Deioces. 

Niebuhr (Donkschrift d. Borl. Ac. d. 
Wissouschaft, 1820-1, pp. 49-50) sus- 
pected that the passage -was corrupt, 
and proposed the follomng rending — 
ip^ayres firw "AAwoj ’Atrtrfs 

ijd fTfa TT e yri} Kopr a Ka\ tKaThy, 
wopef fl Sffoy ol SKv6ai ^pxoy, Tpii/Koyra 
Svuy Seoyra. This would remove some, 
but not all, of the difficulties. It is 
moreover too extensive an alteration 
to be received against the authority of 
all the MSS. 

^ It has been usual to regard this 
outbreak as identical -with tlio revolt 
recorded by Xenophon (Hell. i. ii. ad 
fin.) in almo.st the same words. Biilir 
(in loe.) and Uahimann (Life of ITeind. 
p. 33, Engl. Tr.) have argued from tlio 
passage that Herodotus was still ein. 
ployed upon his history as late as B.c. 
407. Clinton is of the same opinion, 
except that he places the revolt one 
year earlier (F. H. vol. ii. p. 87. 01. 
92, 4) . Mr. Grote, with his usual saga- 
oity, perceived that Herodotus could 
not intend a revolt 150 years after the 
subjection, or mean by Darius “with- 
out any adjective designation,” any 
other Darius than the son of Hystasims. 


I He saw, therefore, that there must 
have been a revolt of the Medes from 
Darius Hystaspos, of which this pas- 
sage was possibly the only record 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 304, note) . 
Apparently ho was not aware of tho 
great inscription of Darius at Bchistun, 
which had been published by Col. Raw- 
linson tho year before his fourth volume 
appeared, wherein a long and elaborate 
account is given of a Median revolt 
which ocem-red in tho third year of 
Darius, and was put dotvn with diffi- 
cnlty. Col. Rawlinson gives the 
general outline of the struggle ns 
follows ! — 

“ A civil war of a far more formid- 
able character broke out to tho north- 
ward. Media, Assyria, and Armenia 
appear to have been confederated in a 
bold attempt to recover their indo- 
pcndonco. They elevated to tho 
tlirone u descendant, real or supposed, 
of the ancient line of [Median] kings ; 
and after six actions had boon fouglit 
between the partisans of this powerful 
chief and the troops which were em- 
ployed by Daiius, under tho command 
of three of his most distinguished 
generals, unfavourably it must be pre- 
sumed to tho latter, or at any into 
■with a very partial and equivocal 
success, the monarch found himself 
compelled to reiiair in person to tho 
scene of conflict. Darius accordingly, 
in the third year of liis reign, ro- 
ascended finm Babylon to Media. Ho 
brenght his enemy to action without 
delay, defeated and pursued him, and 
taking him prisoner at Rhages, ho slow 
him in the citadel of Ecbatana" (Behist. 
Inscrip, vol. i. 2ip. 188-9). 

Col. Mure, I observe, though aware 
of this discovery, maintains tho view 
of Biihr and Dahlmann (Literature of 
Greece, vol. iv. Ajip. G.), but not, I 
think, successfully. 
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the rulers of Asia. Cyrus kept Astyages at his court during 
the remainder of his life, •without doing him any further 
injm’y. Such then -were the circumstances of the birth and 
bringing up of Cyrus, and such ■were the steps by which he 
mounted the throne. It was at a later date that he was 
attacked by Croesus, and overthrew him, as I have related in 
an earlier portion of this history. The overthrow of Croesus 
made him master of the whole of Asia. 

131. The customs which I know the Persians to observe 
are the follo-wing. They have no images of the gods, no 
temples nor altars, and consider the use of them a sign of 
foUy.^ This comes, I think, from their not believing the 
gods to have the same nature with men, as the Greeks 
imagine. Their wont, however, is to ascend the summits 
of the loftiest mountains, and there to offer sacrifice to 
Jupiter, which is the name they give to the whole circuit of 
the firmament. They likewise offer to the sun and moon, 
to the earth, to fire, to water, and to the winds. These are 
the only gods whose worship has come do'wn to them from 
ancient times. At a later jjeriod they began the worship 
of Urania, which they borrowed® from the Arabians and 


* On the general subject of the Re- 
ligion of the PersianSi sco the Essays 
appended to this Yolumc, Essay v. 

® The readiness of the Persians to 
adopt foreign customs, even in religion, 
is very remarkable. Perhaps the most 
striking instance is the adoption from 
the Assyrians of tho 'woll-kno^vu em- 
blem figured on next pago (Figs. 1, 2, 
3), consisting of a vringed circle with 
or without a human figure rising from 
the circular space. This emblem is of 
Assyrian origin, appearing in the 
earliest sculptures of that country 
(Layard’s Nineveh, vol. i. chap. v.). 
Its exact meaning is uncertain, but 
the conjecture is probable, that while 
in tho hmiian head wo have the symbol 
of intelligonce, tho wings signify 
omnipresence, and tho circle eternity. 
Thus the Persians weio able, without 
the sacriliuc of any principle, to admit 


it as a religious emblem, which we 
find them to havo done, as early as 
the timo of Darias, universally (seo 
the sculptures at Persepolis, Nukhsh- 
i-Rustuiu, Behistun, &c.). It is quite 
a mistake to conclude from this, as 
Mr. Layard does (Nineveh, vol. ii. 
chap, vii.), that they adopted the 
Assyrian religion generally. The 
monuments prove the very contrary; 
for, with tlirco exceiJtions, that of 
symbol in question, that of tho four- 
>vingcd genius, and that of tho colossal 
^vinged bulls, tho Assyrian i*eligioua 
emblems do not re-appear in the early 
Persian Bculptm'cs. 

A triple figure is sometimes found 
issuing from the circle (Fig. <l), which 
lias been supposed to represent a triuno 
god, but this modo of rojircsentation 
does not occur in the Persian sculp- 
ciu’cs. Some religious emblems scorn 
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Assyrians. Mylitta* is the name by which the Assyrians 



Fig. 3. 


to have been adopted by the Persians 1 gad®), which closelyresemblos a welh 
from the EgyiJtians j as, for instance, known Egyptian form._ Tho Persian 
the cnrions head>ch'csa of the fonr* i scnlptnre is of the time of Cyrus, 
winged genius at Miirg-amb (Pasar- [ Figs. 5 & 6. 



Fig. 6. Peralaa. 


® For a fall notice of this goddess, 
see helow, Essay x. ‘On the Religion 
of the Assyi-ians and Babylonians.’ 
The true explanation of the Herodotean 


nomenclature, which has been so much 
discussed, seems to be, that Molis (as 
Kic. Dnmasc. gives tlie name, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr., vol. iii. p. 361, note 16) is for 
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know this goddess, whom the Arabians call Alitta,'*' and the 
Persians Mitra.® 

132. To these gods the Persians offer sacrifice in the 
following manner : they raise no altar, light no fire, pour no 


Mulf which was an old Baliylonian 
word equivalent to Jicl or ^Tin, and 
merely signifying “a Lord/* and that 
in Mylitta wo luivo the same name 
with a feminine ending. It is possible, 
however, that Molis or Volis may be a 
corruption of Golis, tlio (j and v being, 
as is well k^o^vn, perpetually liable to 
confusion in the Gi’oek orthography of 
proper names, and Gula in tlic primi- 
tive langaage of Babylonia, which is 
now ascertained to be of the Haniitic, 
and not of the Semitic family, signified 
“great,** being either identical with 
Gal (the more ordinary term for 
“ great ** — compare Ner-gal, ©aSvoA, 
Gallos, Ac.), or a feminine form of 
that word, — answering in fact to the 
Quda of the Qalla dialect of Africa. 
The Gala or “ great goddess ** of the 
inscriptions is the female principle of 
the sun, and thus nearlj'^ answers to 
the Hithi'a of the Persians | but the 
name is never applied to tho supremo 
Goddess Beltis, who was the AUtta of 
tho Arabians,— [II. C. 11.] 



Mylitta, the “ Great OoddeBB" of the 
Assyrians. (From Luyard.) 

^ AUtta, or Alilat (iii. 8), is the Se- 
mitic root “ God,” with tho femi- 
nine suffix, n or xn, added. 

® This identilieation is altogether 
VOL. I, 


a mistake. The Persians, like their 
Vcdic brethren, worshipped the sun 
under the uaino of Mithra. Tiiis was 
a portion of the religion whicli they 
brought with them fi*om the Indus, and 
was not adopted from any foreign 
nation. Tho name of Mithm does not 
indeed occur in the Achmmeniun 
inscriptions until the time of ArLa- 
xerxes jllnemon (Joimnal of Asiatic 
Society, vol. xv. part i., p. 160), but 
there is no reason to question tho 
antiquity of his worship in Persia. 
Xenophon is right in making it a part 
of the religion of Cyrus (Cyrop. viii. 
ui. § 12, and vii. § 3). 

Tho mistake of Herodotus does not 
appear to have boon discovered by the 
Greeks before the time of Alexander. 
Xenophon, indeed, mentions Mithras 
(Cyrop. Yir. v. § 63 j QScon, iv. 2i), 
and also tho Persian sun-worship (Cy- 
i*op. VIII, iii. § 12), but he does not in 
any way connect the two. Strabo is 
the fir»t classical writer who distinctly 
lays it down that the Persian Mithras 
is the Sun-goil (xv. p. 1039). After 
him Plutarch shows acquaintance with 
tho fact (Vit. Alex. c. 30), which 
thenceforth becomes generally recog- 
nised. (See tho inserij^tious on altars, 
UEO .SOLI iNviCTO MiTiiayE, &c., and cf. 
Suidas, Hcsychius, &:c.) 

Tho real ^epresentati^'e of Yenus in 
the later Pantheon of Persia was 
Taiiata or Anaitis (seo Hyde, De 
Religione Vet. Pers. p. 98), Her 
worship by tlio Persians had, no doubt, 
commenced in the time of Herodotus, 
but it was not till tho reign of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon (b.c 405 at the ear. 
liest) that her statue was sot up pub- 
licly in the temples of the chief cities 
of tho empire (Plut. Artaxerx. c. 27). 
The inscription of Mnemon recently 
discovered at Susa records this event 
(Jom*. of As. Society, 1. a. c.), which 
seems to have boon wougly ascribed 
by 301*08118 to Artaxei’xes Ochus (Beros. 
ap. Clem. Alex. Protr. i. 5). 
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libations ; there is no sound of the flute, no putting on of 
chaplets, no consecrated harley-eake ; but the man who 
wishes to sacrifice brings his victim to a spot of ground which 
is iiure from pollution, and there calls upon the name of the 
god to whom he intends to offer. It is usual to have tho 


turban encircled with a wreath, most commonly of myrtle. 
The sacrificer is not allowed to pray for blessings on himself 
alone, but he prays for the welfare of the king, and of the 
whole Persian people, among whom he is of necessity included. 
He cuts the victim iu pieces, and having boiled the flesh, he 
lays it out upon the teuderest herbage that he can find, trefoil 
especially. When all is ready, one of the Magi comes forward 
and chants a hymn, which they say recounts the origin of tho 
gods. It is not lawful to offer sacrifice unless there is a 
Magus present. After waiting a short time the sacrificer 
carries the flesh of the victim away with him, and makes 
whatever use of it he may please.® 

133. Of all the days in tho year, the one which they 


® At tho soorot mootiiiga of tho Ali 
Allaliis of I^crdia, which in popular 
belief have attained an infamous no- 
toriety, but wlucli are in reality 
altogotber innocent, are pi’actisecl 
many ceremonies that bear a striking 
resemblance to the old Masrian sacri- 
fice. 

The Pee)’, or holy man, who presides 
cairies about him sprigs both of myrtle 
and of the mu.sk willow j he fieat.s liis 
disciples in a circle upon the grass, 
usually in one of those sacred groves 
with which tho Kurdish mountains 
abound j ho chaunts mystical lays re- | 
garding the nature, the attributes, and | 
tho manifestations of the Godhead. A 
sheep is slaughtered a.s an expiatory 
sacrifice, and the carcase is boiled upon 
the spot j the bones ai*o carefully ex- 
tracted, and the peer then distributes 
the flesh among his disciples, who 
creep up upon their kuee.s from their 
respective jdaces iu the circle to 
receive tho share allotted to them, 
which is further accompanied by a 
blessing and a jirayer. It is only tlio 
initiated who are admitted to those 


moetings, and care is taken to guartl 
against tho intrusion of strangers 
and Stohauimcdans. It is j)rob- 
ably, indeed, owing to the precaution 
which the Ali Allahis take to ox- 
tinguish their lights on tho approach 
of strangers that they havo acquired 
the name of Cheraffh kushan, or “lamp- 
extinguishers,” and that orgies have 
I been assigned to them wiiich wore 
only suited to darkness. A disciple, I 
may add, upon entering the brother- 
hood, breaks n nutmeg with tho 
fipiritual teacher to whom ho attaches 
himself, and wears perpetually about 
him, in token of his dependence, the 
half of tho nut which remains with 
him; he is called sir supurdeh, or “ho 
who ha.s given over his head,” and is 
bound duringhis noviciate implicitly to 
follow the behests of his leader. After 
a probationary discipline of several 
yc,-xi*3, never less than throe, he is 
admitted to a meeting, resigns hia 
nutmeg, partakes of the sacrifice, mid 
linneeforward assumes a place among 
the initiated.— [U. 0. K.] 
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celebrate most is their birthday. It is customary to have the 
board furnished on that da}' with an ampler supply than 
common. The richer Persians cause an ox, a horse, a camel, 
and an ass to be baked whole ^ and so served up to them; 
the poorer classes use instead the smaller kinds of cattle. 
They eat little solid food but abundance of dessert, which is 
set on table a few dishes at a time ; this it is which makes 
them say that “the Greeks, when thej"^ eat, leave off hungry, 
having nothing -worth mention served up to them after the 
meats ; whereas, if they had more put before them, they w^ould 
hot stop eating.” They are very fond of -wine, and drink it in 
large quantities.® To vomit or obey natural calls in the 
presence of another, is forbidden among them. Such are 
their customs in these matters. 

It is also thek general practice to deliberate upon affairs of 
weight when they are drunk ; and then on the morrow, when 
they are sober, the decision to which they came the night 
before is put before them by the master of the house in which 
it was made ; and if it is then approved of, they act on it ; if 
not, they set it aside. Sometimes, however, they are sober at 
thek first deliberation, but in this case they always reconsider 
the matter imder the influence of -urine.® 


^ Ifc is a common custom in the 
Bast, at the present day, to roast 
sheep ■whole, even for an ordinary 
repast j and on fete days it is done 
in Dalmatia and in other parts of 
Enrope. — [Gr. W.] 

2 At the present day, among the 
** bons vi'vants ” of Persia, it is usual 
to sit for hours before dinner drinking 
wine, and eating dried fruits, such as 
filberts, almonds, pistachio-nuts, melon 
seeds, &o. A party, indeed, often sits 
do^vn at seven o’clock, and the dinner 
is not brought in till eleven. The 
dessert dishes, intermingled as they 
are with highly-seasoned delicacies, aro 
supposed to liave the effect of stimu- 
lating the appetite, but, in reality, 
the solid dishes, which arc served up 
at the end of the feast, are rarely 
tasted. The passion, too, for wine- 
drinking is as marked among the Per- 


sians of the present day, notwithstand- 
ing the prohibitions of the Prophet, 
as it was in the time of Herodotus. It 
is quite appalling, indeed, to see the 
quantity of liquor -which some of 
theso topers habitually consume, and 
they usually proler spiiuts to wine. 
— [H. 0. R.J 

^ Tacitus asserts that the Germans 
were in the habit of deliborating on 
peace and war under the influence of 
wine, reserving their determination 
for the morrow. He gives the reasons 
for the practice, of which he mani- 
festly approves : — “ Do pace denique et 
bello plerumque in conriviis consul- 
tant, tanquam nullo magis tempore ad 
mugnas uugitationes incalcscat animus. 
Gens non astuta, nec callida, aperit 
adliuc sccreta pectoris, licentut joci. 
Erg5 detects, et nuda omnium mens, 
posterD. die rctractatur j et salva utri- 
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134. Wlien they meet each other in the streets, you may 
know if the persons meeting, are of equal rank by the foUomng 
token ; if they are, instead of speaking, they kiss each other 
on the lips. In the case ■where one is a little inferior to the 
other, the kiss is given on the cheek ; where the difference of 
rank is great, the inferior prostrates himself upon the ground.^ 
Of nations, they honom’ most their nearest neighbours, whom 
they esteem next to themselves ; those who Hve beyond these 
they honom- in the second degree ; and so with the remainder, 
the further they are removed, the less the esteem in -which they 
hold them. The reason is, that they look upon themselves as 
veiy gi'eatly superior in all respects to the rest of mankind, 
regai'ding others as approaching to excellence in proportion as 
they dw^eU nearer to them;" Avhence it comes to pass that 
those who are the farthest off must be the most degraded of 
mankind.® Under the dominion of the Medes, the several 


usqno temporia ratio o.st. IDeliberant, 
dum fingcro nosciunt : constitunnt, 
dum eiTarenon poasunt.” — (Germ. 22.) 

It docs not appear that the Germans 
rereraed the process. 

Plato, in his Laws, mentions the use 
made of drunkenness by the Persians. 
He says, the same practice obtained 
among the Thracians, the Scythians, 
the Celts, the Iberians, and the Cartha- 
ginians (Book I. p. 637, E). Doi-is of 
Samos declared tJiat once a year, at 
the feast of jUithi'as, the king of Persia 
■was bound to be drmk. (Fr. 13.) j 

^ The Persians are still notorious for ! 
their rigid attention to ceremonial and 
etiquette. In all tlie ordinary pursuits 
of life, paying visits, entering a room, 
seating oneself in company, in episto- 
lary address, and even, in conversa- 
tional idiom, gi’adations of rank are 
defined with equal strictness and 
nicety. With regard to the method of 
salutation, the extreme limits arc, as 
Herodotus observed, the mutual em- 
brace (the kiss is now invariably given 
on the cheek), and prostration on the 
gronnd; but there aro also sovei'al 
intermediate forms, which he has not 
thought it worth while to notice, 
of obeisance, kissing hands, &c., by ' 


' which an experienced observer leams 
the exact relation of the parties. — 
[H. C. R.] 

® Of late years, since the nations of 
Europe have been brought by their 
commercial and political relations into 
closer connexion with Persia, the ex- 
cessive vanity and self -admiration of 
these Frenchmen of the East has been 
somewhat abated. Their monarch, 
liowevcr, still retains the title of “ the 
Centre of the Universe,” and it is not 
easy to persuade a native of Isfahan 
that any European cajjital can be 
superior to his native city. — [H. C. E.] 

® In an early stage of geograi^hical 
knowledge each nation regards itself 
as occupying the centre of the earth. 
Herodotus tacitly assumes that Greece 
is the centre by hifl theory of 
or “ extremities” (iii. 115). Such was 
the view commonly entertained among 
the Greeks, and Delphi, as the centre of 
Greece, was called ” the navel of the 
world” (ySs ofitpoKSs, Soph. CEd. T. 
808; Find. Pyth. vi. 3, &c.). Even 
.Aristotle oxpiosses himself to the same 
effect, and regards the haj)py tempera- 
ment of the Greeks as the result of 
their intermediate po.sitiou (Polit. vii. 
6). Our own use of the terms ‘‘the 
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nations of the empire exercised authority over each other in this 
order. The Medes were lords over all, and governed the nations 
upon their borders, who in their turn governed the States be- 
yond, who likewise bore rule over the nations which adjoined 
on them.^ And this is the order which the Persians also follow 
in their distribution of honom* ; for that people, like the Medes, 
has a progressive scale of administration and government. 

135. There is no nation which so readilj^ adopts foreign 
customs as the Persians. Thus, they have taken the dress of 
the Medes,® considering it superior to their own ; and in war 


East,” “ the West,” is a trace of the 
former existence of similar views 
among onrselres. 

^ It is quite inconceivable that there 
should have been any such system of 
government either in Media or Persia, 
as Herodotus hero indicates. With 
inspect to Persia, we know that the 
most distant satrapies were held as 
directly of the crown as tho nearest. 
Compara the stories of Orostes (iii. 
126-8) and Aryandes (iv. 166). The 
utmost that can be said with truth is. 



A. (Median.) 


that in the Persian and Median, as in 
tho Roman empii-e, there wore three 
grades ; first, the ruling nation ; 
secondly, tho conquered provinces ; 
thirdly, the nations on the frontier, 
governed by their own laws and 
princes, but owning the supremacy of 
the imperial power, and reckoned 
among its tributaries. This was tho 
position in which tho Ethiopians, Col- 
chions, and Arabians, stood to Persia 
(Herod, iii. 07). 

“ It aiipcars from oh. 71 that tho old 



B. (Persian.) 
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they 'wear the Egj'ptian breastplate.® As soon as they hear 
of any luxury, they instantly make it their own : and hence, 
among other novelties, they have learnt unnatural lust from 
the Greeks. Each of them has several wives, and a stiU 
larger number of concubines. 

13G. Next to prowess in arms, it is regarded as the greatest 
proof of manly excellence, to be the father of many sons.^ 
Every year the king sends rich gifts to the man w'ho can show 
the largest number ; for they hold that number is strength. 
Then.’ sons are carefully instructed from their fifth to their 
twentieth year,® in three things alone, — to ride, to draw the 
bow', and to speak the truth.® Until their fifth year they are 


national dress of the Persians tvas a 
close-fitting tanio and tronsers of 
leather. The Median costnme, accord- 
ing to Xenophon (Cyrop. vm. i. § 40), 
■vvas of a natnre to conceal the form, 
and give it an appearance of grandedr 
and elegance. It would seem there- 
fore to liave been a flowing rol)o. At 
Persepolis and Behistnn the representa- 
tions of the monarch and his cliief ■ 
attendants have invariably a long 
flowing robe (.A), while soldiers .and 
persons of minor importance wear a I 
close-fitting dress, fastened by a bolt, ! 
and tronsers meeting at the nnltlcs 
a high shoe (B). It seems probable 
that the costnme (A) is that which 
Herodotus and Xenophon called the 
Median, while the close-fitting dress 
(B) is the old Persian garb. See p. 2fil. 

® The Egyjjtian corslets are noticed 
again (ii. 182, and vii. 89). For a 
description of them, see Sir G. Wilkin- ' 
son’s note to Bonk ii. oh. 182. 

^ Sheikh Ali Mirza, a son of the 
well-known Putteh Ali Shah, was ac- 
counted the proudest and happie.st 
man in the empire, because, when he 
I'ode out on state occasions, he was 
attended by a body-guard of sixty 
of his otvn sons. At the time of 
Futteh Ali Shah’s death liis direct 
descendants amounted to nearly three 
thousand, some of them being in the 
fifth degree, and every Persian in con- 
sequence felt a pride in being the 


subject of such a king. The greatest 
misfortune, indeed, that can befall a 
man in Persia is to be childless. When 
a ehiePs “ heaHhftone," as it was said, 
“ was dart,” ho lost all respect, and 
hence arose the now universal i)rac- 
tice of adoption. — [H. C. 11.] 

- Xenophon, in his romance (Cyrod. 
I. ii. § 8), makes tho first period of 
education end with the sixteenth or 
seventeenth year, after which ho says 
there followed a second period of ten 
years. It was not till the completion 
of this second period that tho Persian 
became a full citizen (reXeioj) . In all 
this, it is evident, we have only the 
philosophic notions of tho Greeks. 
Perhaps even in Herodotus we have 
Greek speculations rather than history. 
He does not appear to have travelled 
in Persia Proper. 

’ The Persian regard for truth has 
been questioned by Lurcher on tho 
strength of the speech of Darius in 
Book iii. (chap. 72). This speech, 
however, is entirely nnhistoric. The 
S])ecial estimation in which truth was 
held among the Persians is evidenced 
in a remarkable manner by the in- 
scriptions of Darius, where lying is 
taken as tho representative of all evil. 
It is the great calamity of the usurpa- 
tion of tho psoudo-Smerdis, that “then 
the lie became abounding in the land ” 
(Behist. Ins. Col. i. Par. 10). “The 
Evil One (?) invented lies that they 
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not allowed to come into the sight of their father, but pass 
their lives with the women. This is done that, if the child 
die young, the father may not be afflicted by its loss. 

137. To my mind it is a wise rule, as also is the following 

^that the iHng shall not put any one to death for a single 

fault, and that none of the Persians shall visit a single fault 
in a slave vutli any extreme penalty; but in every case the 
services of the offender shall be set against his misdoings; 
and, if the latter be found to outweigh the former, the 
aggrieved party shall then proceed to punishment.* 

138. The Persians maintain that never yet did any one kill 
his own father or mother ; but in all such cases they are quite 
sure that, if matters were sifted to the bottom, it would be 
found that the child was either a changeling or else the fruit 
of adultery ; for it is not likely, they say, that the real father 
should perish by the hands of his child. 

139. They hold it unlawful to -talk of anything which it is 
unlawful to do. The most disgraceful thing m the world, 
they think, is to tell a lie ; the next worst, to owe a debt : 
because, among other reasons, the debtor is obliged to tell lies. 
If a Persian has the leprosy ® he is not allowed to enter into a 
city, or to have any dealings with the other Persians ; he 
must, they say, have sinned against the sun. Porcigners 
attacked by this disorder are forced to leave the country : 
even white pigeons are often driven away, as guilty of the 
same offence. They never defile a river with the secretions 


should deceive the state ” (Col. iv. 
Pax. 4) . Darius is favoured by Ormazd, 
“ because he was not a heretic, uor a 
liaT, nor a tyrant ” (Col. iv. Far. 13), 
His Buccessors are exhorted not to 
cherish, but to cast into utter perdi- 
tion, ** the man who may be a liar, 
or who may be an evil doer ” (ib. Par. 
14). His great fear is lest it may be 
thought that any part of the record 
which he has set up has been ** falsely 
related,” and he even abstains from 
narrating certain events of his reign 
** lest to him who may hereafter peruse 
the tablet, the many deeds that have 


been done by him may seem to be 
falsely recorded” (ib. Pai\ 6 and 8). 

■* Vide infra, vii. 194. 

® In the original, two kinds of 
leprosy are mentioned, the \eirpa «Tif1 
the \e{fKy. There docs not appear by 
the description which Aristotle gives 
of the latter (Hist. Animal, iii. 11) 
to have been any essential difference 
between them. The \€vKri was merely 
a mild fonn of leprosy. With the 
Persian isolation of the leper, compare 
the Jewsh practice (Lev, xiii. 46, 
2 Kings vii. 3. xv, 5. Luke xvii. 12). 
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of their bodies, nor even -wash their hands in one ; nor 'will 
they allow others to do so, as they have a great reverence for 
rivers. There is another peculiarity, which the Persians 
themselves have never noticed, hat which has not escaped my 
observation. Then- names, which are expressive of some 
bodily or mental excellence,® all end with the same letter — the 
letter which is called San by the Dorians, and Sigma by the 
lonians.’ Any one who examines will find that the Persian 
names, one and all without exception, end with this letter.® 
140. Thus much I can declare of the Persians with entire 
certainty, from my own actual knowledge. There is another 
custom which is spoken of w-ith reserve, and not openly, 
concerning their dead. It is said that the body of a male 
Persian is never buried, until it has been torn either by a dog 
or a bird of prey.® That the Magi have this custom is beyOnd 


•> It is iippavoiit from this passacro 
that Herodotus had not any very exact 
acquaintance with tho Persian Inii- 
spiage ; for though it is true enough 
tlie Persian names have all a meaning 
(as the Greek names also have), yet 
it is rarely that the etymology can be 
traced to denote physical or mental 
qualities. They more usually indicate 
a glorious or elevated station, or dc- 
pcndance on the gods, or worldly 
possessions. See tho list of Persian 
names occurring in Herodotus and 
other writers in the notes appended to 
Book vi.— [H. 0. B.] 

^ The Huenioian alphabet, from 
which the Greeks adopted thoirs (infri, 
V. 58), possessed both san (Hcb. shin) 
and sigma (Heb. samech). The Greeks, 
not having the sound of sh, did nut 
need the two sibilants, and therefuro 
soon merged them in one, retaining 
however both in their system of 
numeration, till they rcxdaccd sigma 
by !ci. The Dorians called the sibilant 
which was kept san, the lonians 
sigma; but the latter use prevailed. 
The letter came to be generally knoivn 
as sigma, but at the same time it held 
the place of san in the alphabet. (Sco 
Bunsen’s Philosophy of Univ. Hist, 
vol. i. p. 258.) 


* Hero Herodotus was again mis- 
taken. Tho Persian names of nicii 
which terminate with a consonant cud 
indeed invariably with tho letter s, or 
I rather sh, ns Kurtish (Cyrus), D'lr- 
I yavush (Darius), Ohishpdish (Teispes), 
llakh&manish, &o. (Achsemenes). [Tho 
i sh in such cases is the mere nomina- 
tival ending of the 2nd and 3rd de- 
clensions; i.e, of themes ending in i 
and u. — H. 0. E.] But a largo num- 
ber of Persian names of men wero 
pronounced with a vowel termination, 
not o.vproased in writing, and in these 
the last consonant might be almost any 
letter. We find on the monuments 
Vashtdsp (o), Hystaspes — Arshdm (a) 
Arsames — Ariydrdman (a), Ariaramnes 
— liardiy (a) Bardins or Smerdis — 
Oaumat (a) Gomates — Oaubruw (a) 
Gobryas — &o. &o. The sigma in those 
cases is a mere conventional addition 
of the Greeks. 

“Agathias (ii. p. 60) and Strabo 
(xv. p. 10-12) also mention this strange 
custom, which still imovails among 
tho Parsees wherever they are found, 
whether in Persia or in India. Chardin 
relates that there was in his time a 
cemetery, half a league from Isfahiin, 
consisting of a round tower 35 foot 
high, without any doonvay or other 
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a doubt, for they practise it without any concealment. The 
dead bodies are coTered with wax, and then buried in the 
ground. 

The Magi are a very peculiar race, differing entii’ely from 
the Egyptian priests, and indeed fi-om aU other men what- 
soever. The Egyptian priests make it a point of religion not 
to kill any live animals except those which they offer in 
sacrifice. The Magi, on the contrary, kill animals of aU kinds 
with their own hands,^ excepting dogs ^ and men. They even 
seem to take a delight in the employment, and kill, as readily 
as they do other animals, ants and snakes, and such Uke 
fljdng or creoj)ing things. However, since this has alwaj's 
been then- custom, let them keep to it. I return to my former 
nan-ative. 

141. Immediately after the -conquest of Lydia by the 
Persians, the Ionian and .iEolian Greeks sent ambassadors to 
Cju'us at Sardis, and prayed to become his lieges on the 
footing which they had occupied under Crcesus. Cyrus hstoned 
attentively to their proposals, and answered them by a fable. 
“ There was a certam jhper,” he said, “who was walking one 
day by the seaside, when he espied some fish ; so he began to 
pipe to them, imagining they would come out to him upon the 
land. But as he found at last that his hope was vain, he 
took a net, and enclosing a great di’aught of fishes, drew them 


entrance. Here the Guebros deposited 
thoir dead by means of a ladder, and 
left them to be devoured by the crows, 
whiclx were to be scon in largo num- 
bers about the place. (Voyage en 
Perse, tom. ii. p. 186.) Such towers 
exist throughout India, wherever the 
Farsees are numerous. The bodies 
are laid on iron bars sloping inwards. 
When the desh is gone, the bonos slip 
through bet'ween the bars, or sliding 
down them fall in at tho centre, where 
there is an open space left for the pur- 
pose. A similar practice of exposing 
dead bodies to wild beasts oi* birds of 
prey prevails among tho Mongols. 
(Sec Hue’s Tartary and Thibet.) 


^ This would seem to be an exaggera- 
tion of the Zoroastrinn practice of 
killing tho animals supposed to have 
been created by the Evil Principle, 
Ahrinian, such as frogs, toads, snakes, 
mice, lizards, flies, &c. (See the 
author’s Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. 
p. 851, 2ud edition.) 

2 The dog is represented in the 
Zendavesta as the special animal of 
Onnazd, and is still regarded with 
peculiar reverence by the Parsees. 
On one of the magnifleent tombs at 
the Chehl-Minar, of which Chardin 
lias given an accni’ate drawing (plate 
68), a row of dogs is the ornament of 
the cntnblatnro. 
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ashore. The fish then began to leap and dance ; hut the 
piper said, ‘ Cease your dancing now, as you did not choose to 
come and dance when I piped to you.’ ” Cyrus gave this 
answer to the lonians and .iEolians, because, when he urged 
them by his messengers to revolt from Croesus, they refused ; 
but now, when his work was done, they came to offer their 
allegiance. It was in auger, therefore, that he made them 
this reply. The lonians, on hearing it, set to work to fortify 
theh towns, and held meetings at the Panionium,® which 
were attended by all excepting the Milesians, with whom 
Cyrus had concluded a separate treaty, by which he allowed 
them the terms they had formerly obtained from Creesus. 
The other lonians resolved, with one accord, to send ambas- 
sadors to Sparta to implore assistance. 

142. Now the lonians of Asia, who meet at the Panionium, 
have built their cities in a region where the air and climate 
are the most beautiful in the whole world : for no other region 
is equally blessed with Ionia, neither above it nor below it, 
nor cast nor west of it. For in other countries either the 
climate is over cold and damp, or else the heat and drought 
are sorely oppressive. The lonians do not all speak the same 
language, but use in different places four different dialects. 
Towai'ds the south their first city is Miletus, next to which lie 
Myus and Priene;* aU these tln-ee are in Caria and have the 


® lufra, ch. 148, note 
4 Hiletus, 3Ivus, and Pi’i6nc all Jay 
near the mouth of the Minandcr (the 
‘modern Mendere), At their original 
colonisation they were all maritime 
cities. Miletus stood at the northern 
extremity of a promontory formed by 
the mountain -range called Grius, com- 
manding the entrance of an extensive 
bay which waslied the base of the four 
mountains, Grins, Latmns,and Titanus, 
south of the Mmander, and Mycalc, a 
continuation of the great range of 
Messogis, north of that stream. Tliis 
bay, called the bay of Latmus, was 
about 25 miles in its greatest length, 
from near Latnms to Prieno, Its 


depth, from Miletus to Myus, was 
above 5 miles. Myus stood nearly in 
the centre of the bay, at the foot of 
Titanns; Px'icne, at its northern ex- 
tremity, niidor the liill of Mycalc. 
Into tliis bay the Moeander poured its 
Tvaters, and the consequence was the 
perpetual formation of fresh land. 
(Vide infrk, ii. 10, where Herodotus 
notes tlie fact.) Priene, by the time 
of Strabo, was 40 stadia (4^ miles) 
from tho sea (xii. p. 827). Myus had 
been rendered uninhabitable by the 
growth of the alluvium, forming hol- 
lows in its vicinity, where the stagnant 
water generated sivarmsof mosquitoes 
(Strab. xiv. p. 912; Pausan. vii. ii. 
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same dialect. Their cities in Lydia are the following: 
Ejihesus, Colophon, Lehedus, Teo.s, Clazomenas, and Phocsea.® 
The inhabitants of these towns hare none of the peculiarities 
of speech which belong to the tlu-ee first-named cities, but use 
a dialect of their own. There remain three other Ionian 
towns, two situate in isles, namoty, Samos and Chios; and 
one upon the mainland, wdiich is Erythrae. Of these Chios 
and Erythra! have the same dialect, wdiilc Samos possesses a 
language peculiar to itself.® Such are the four varieties of 
which I spohe. 

143. Of the lonians at this iieriod, one people, the Milesians, 
were in no danger of attack, as Cyrus had received them into 
alliance. The islanders also had as yet nothing to fear, since 
Phoenicia ivas still independent of Persia, and the Persians 
themselves were not seafaring people. The Milesians had 
separated from the common cause solely on account of the 
extreme w'eakness of the lonians : for, feeble as the power of 
the entire Hellenic race was at that time, of all its tribes the 
Ionic was by far the feeblest and least esteemed, not pos- 
sessing a single State of any mark excepting Athens. The 
Athenians and most of the other Ionic States over the world, 
went so far in their dislike of the name as actually to lay it 
aside; and even at the present day the greater number of 


g 7). Since the time of these gco^a’a- 
phers the changes have hcon even 
more astouisliiiig. Tlie soil brought 
down by tho Mooander has filled up 
the whole of the northern portion of 
tlie gulf, so that 31iletus, Mvus, and 
Pri^Dc now stand on the outskirts of 
a great alluvial plain, which extends 
even beyond Miletus, 4 or 5 miles sea- 
wards. Lade, and the other islands 
which lay off tho Milesian shore, aro 
become part of tho continent, rising, 
like the rock of Dumbarton, from the 
mai’sliy soil. Tho southern portion of 
the gulf of Lntmus is become a lake, 
the lake of Bafi, which is now 7 or 8 
miles from tho sea at the nearest' 
point. The difference between the 
ancient and modern gcogiuphy will bo 


best seen by comparing tho charts. 

»S'«e pp. 208, 209.) 

* These cities arc enumerated in the 
order in which tliey stood, from south 
to north. Drythrno lay on the coast 
opposite Cliios, between Teos and Cla- 
zomenm. 

® According to Snidas, Herodotna 
emigrated to Samos from Halicarnas- 
sus on account of tho tyranny of Lyg- 
daniis, grandson of Artemisia, and 
there exchanged his native Doric for 
the Ionic dialect in which he composed 
his history. If this account be true, 
wc must consider that wo have in tho 
writings of Herodotus the Samian 
variety of the Ionic dialect. Bat 
little dcpcudance can bo placed on 
Suidas. 
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them seem to me to be ashamed of it.^ But the twelve cities 
in Asia have always gloried in the ajipellation ; they gave the 
temple which they built for themselves the name of the 
Panioiiium, and decreed that it should not be open to any of 
the other Ionic States; no State, however, except Smyrna, 
has craved admission to it. 

144. In the same way the Dorians of the region which is 
now called tlie Pentapohs, but which was formerly known as 
the Doric Hexapolis, exclude all then* Dorian neighbours from 
then- temple, the Triopimn nay, they have even gone so far 



Ancient. 


^ The old Polasgic tribes, when once ® The Triopium was bnilt on a pro- 
Hellcnised, were apt to despise their montory of the same name within the 

proper ethnic appellations. As with territory of the Cnidians. It has been 

the lonians, so it was with the Dryo- asual to identify the promontory with 

plans, who generally contemned their the small peninsula (now Gape Krio) 

name, as Fatisanias tells ns (iv. xxxiv. which, according to Strabo (xiy. p. 

§6). Hero again, however, there was 938), was once an island, and was 

an exception, Asinaeans, unlike other afterwards joined by a causeway to the 

Dryopians, gloiying in the title (ib,), city of Cnidus. (See Ionian Antiq. vol. 
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as to shut out from it certain of their oirn body "who were 
guilty of an offence against the customs of the place. In the 
games which wei’e anciently celebrated in honour of the 
Triopian Apollo,® the prizes given to the victors were tripods 
of brass ; and the rule was that these tripods should not be 
carried away fi'om the temple, but should then and there he 
dedicated to the god. Now a man of Halicaimassus, whose 
name was Agasicles, being declai'ed victor in the games, in 
open contempt of the law took the triiiod home to his own 
house, and there hung it against the wall. As a j)unishment 
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Modern. 


iii. p. 2. Beaufort’s Karamania, Map, 
app. p. 81. Texier, Asie Miinoiire, vol. 
iii. plate 159.) Bat from the notice 
contained in Soylax (Peripl. p. 91), 
and from the narrative in Thaoydidos 
(viii. 35), it is evident that the Trio- 
pian capo was not Cape Krio, on which 
stood a port of the town of Cnidns 
(Strab, 1. s. 0 .), but a promontory 
further to the north, probably that 


immediately above Cape Krio. No 
remains of the ancient temple have 
yet been found, but perhaps the eoast 
has not boon sufficioutly explored 
above Cnidus. 

” An inscription found at Cnidns 
montions a yv/iviKhs ayctv as occurring 
cvei’y fifth year. (See Hamilton’s 
Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 460.) The 
games are said to have been cele- 







brated in honour of Ncptuiio and the 
Nymphs, as well aa of Apollo. (Schul. 
ad Theocr, Id. xvii. 69.) 

^ Lindus, lalyssus, and Cnmeims 
were in Rhodes j Cos was on tlie island 
of the same name, at the mouth of the 
Ceramic Gulf. Cnidus and Halicar- 
nassus were on the mainland, the 
former near to the Ti'iopium, the 
latter on the north shore of the Cera- 
mic Gulf, on the site now occupied by 
Boodrooin. These six cities formed an 
Amphictyony, which held its mootings 
at the temple of Apollo, called the Tri- 
opium, near Cnidus, the most centi’al 
of the cities. (Schol. ad Thoocrit. 1. s. c.) 

There wore, as Herodotus indicates, 


many other Doric settlements on these 
coasts. The principal appear to have 
been Idyndus and lassns to the north, 
and Fbasclis to the east, upon the con- 
tinent, Oarpathiis and Syme, on their 
respective islands. Concerning the 
site of Phaselis, vide infra, ii. 176, 
note. 

* According to the common tra- 
dition, the Achicans, expelled by the 
Dorians from Argolis, Laconia, and 
Messonia, at the time of the return of 
the Hcracleids (u.c. 1101 in the ordin- 
ary chronology), retired northwards, 
and expelled tJio loninns from their 
country, wliich bccamo the Achcoa of 
History. (Vide infra, vii. 91.) 
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Sicyon, is PellSne, next to which are iEgeha, JEgse upon the 
Crathis, a stream which is never dry, and from which the 
Italian Crathis ® received its name, — ^Bura, Holice — where the 
lonians took refuge on their defeat hy the Achajan invaders, — 
iEgium, Eh3'pes, Patreis, Phareis, Olenus on the Peirus, 
which is a large river, — Dj’me and Tritaeeis, all seaport towns 
except the last two, which lie up the conntiy. 

146. These are the twelve divisions of what is now Achaea, 
and was formerly Ionia; and it was owing to then.’ coming 
from a country so divided that the lonians, on reaching Asia, 
founded then- twelve States : * for it is the height of folly to 
maintain that these lonians are more Ionian than the rest, or 
in any resjject better born, since the truth is that no Ruin.11 
portion of them were Abantians from Euboea, who are not 
even lonians in name ; and, besides, there were mixed up 
with the emigration, Minyse from Orchomenus, Cadmeians, 
Dryopians, Phocians from the several cities of Phocis, Molos- 
sians, Ai'cadian Pelasgi, Dorians from Epidamns, and many 
other distinct tribes.® Even those who came from the Pry- 
taneum of Athens,® and reckon themselves the piu’est lonians 


® The Italian Crathis ran close by 
our author's adopted city, Thurium. 
(infra, v. 45, Strab. ri. p. 378). 

^ It may be poifoctly true, as has 
been argued by Haoul-lloohotte (tom. 
iii. p. 83) and llr. Grote (vol. iii. part 
ii. oh. xiii.), that the Ionic colonisation 
of Asia Minor, instead of being the 
result of a single great impulse, was 
the consequence of a long scries of 
distinct and isolated eft'orts on tho 
part of many difEerent states ; and yet 
there may be tho connexion which 
Herodotus indicates between tho 
twelve cities of Achma and the twelve 
states of Asiatic lonians. The sacred 
number of the lonians may have been 
twelve, and no other number may 
have been thought to constitute a 
perfect Amphiotyony. In the same 
way the Etruscans in Italy (whether 
they moved northwards or southwards) 
formed their later confederacy of the 


same number of cities as their earlier. 
(Livy, V. 33.) 

* ’The Orcliomenian Minym founded 
Teos (Pausan. vii. iii. § 7), the Pho- 
cians Phocma (ibid). Abantians from 
Enbcea wore mingled with lonians in 
Chios (Ion. np. Pausan, vii. iv. § 6). 
Cadmeians furmed a largo 2>i*oi3orfcion 
of tbo Bottlers at Priuiic, which was 
sometimes called Cadmo (Strab. sir. 
p. 912). Attica had served as a 
refoge to fugitives from all qnarters 
(bcc Thuoyd. i. 2), . 

^ This expression alludes to tho so- 
lemnities which accompanied the 
sending out of a colony. In the Pry- 
tanCuui, or Goremment-hoiise, of each 
state was preserved tho sacred fire, 
which was never allowed to go out, 
wheroon the life of the state was sup- 
posed to depend. When a colony 
took its departure, tho leaders went in 
solemn procession to tho Prytaneuin of 
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of all, brought no TviTes with them to the new country, but 
married Carian girls, whose fathers they had slain. Hence 
these women made a law, which they bound themselves by 
an oath to observe, and which they handed down to their 
daughters after them, “That none should ever sit at meat 
with her husband, or call him by his name ; ” because the 
invaders slew their fathers, their husbands, and their sons, 
and then forced them to become them wives. It was at Miletus 
that these events toot place. 

147. The kings, too, whom they set over them, were either 
Lycians, of the blood of Glaucus,’ son of Hijrpoloclms, or 
Pyhan Caueons ® of the blood of Codi’us, son of Melanthus ; or 
else from both those families. But since these lonians set 
more store by the name than any of the others, let them pass 
for the pure-bred lonians ; though truly all are lonians wlio 
have then- origin from Athens, and keep the Apaturia.® This 


tho mother city, and took fresh firo 
from the sacred hearth, which was 
conveyed to tlio Prytauc'um of cho new 
settletncnt. 

^ See Horn, II, ii. 876. 

® The Caucona are reckoned by 
Strabo among the earliest inhabitants 
of Greece, and associated with the 
Pclasgi, Leleges, and Diyopca (vii. 
p. 4G5). Like their kindred tribes, 
they were very ■\ddcly spread. Their 
chief settlements, however, appear to 
have been on the north coast of Asia i 
Minor, between the Mariand^^-niaus 
and the river Partbenius (Strub. xii. 
p. 785), and on the west coast of tlio 
l-'cloponnose in Messonia, Elis, and 
Triphylia. (»Strab. viii. p. .ji)6*7 j 
Arist. Fr. 135.) lu this last position 
they are mentioned by Homer (Od.iii. 
366) and by Herodotus, both lici-c, 
and in Book iv. ch. 148. Homer pro- 
bably alludes to the eastern Caueons 
in II. X. 4-29, and xx. 329. They 
continued to exist under tho name 
of Canconitte, or Cauconiatso, in 
Strabo's time, on tho Partlicnius 
(comp. viii. p. 501, and xii. p. 78G), 
and arc even incntioucd by Ptolemy 


I (v. 1) as still inhabiting the sonic 
: i*cgion. From tho Peloponncsc the 
race bad entirely disappeared when 

■ Strabo wrote, but had loft tboir name 
to the river Caucon. a small stream 
in the north-western corner of tho 
peniii&ula. (Strab. viii. 496.) 

* The Apaturia (o (= Trorupia) 

I was the solemn annual meeting of tho 

■ phratries, for the purpose of vegister- 
ingtbe children of the preceding year 
whose bh'th entitled them to citizen- 
ship. It took place in the month 

. Pyanepsion (November), and lasted 
! three days. On the first day, called 
Aopirla, the members of each phmtry 
I cither dined together at the Phra- 
trium, or were feasted at the house of 
. some wealthy citizen. On the second 
day (avdp^vffHi)^ solemn sacrifice was 
, oifered to Jupiter Pliratrins. After 
; these preliminaries, on the third day 
! (KovfjewTw) tho business of the festival 
; look place. Claims were made, objec- 
tions were hoard, and the registration 
was effected. (See Larcher’s note, 
vol. i. pp. 420-2, and Smith’s Diet, of 
Antiquities, in voc. ’Airaro^pia.} 
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is a festival which all the lonians celebrate, except the Ephe- 
sians and the Colophonians, whom a certain act of bloodshed 
excludes from it. 

148. The Panionium ^ is a place in Mycale, facing the north, 
which was chosen by the common voice of the lonians and 
made sacred to Heliconian Neptune.® Mycale itself is a pro- 
montory of the mainland, stretching out westward towards 
Samos, in which the lonians assemble from all their States to 
keep the feast of the Panionia.® The names of festivals, not 
only among the lonians but among aU the Greeks, end, like 
the Persian proper names, in one and the same letter. 

149. The above-mentioned, then, are the twelve towns of 
the lonians. The .®olic cities are the following : — Cyme, 
called also Phriconis, Larissa, Neontcichus, Temnus, Cilia, 
Notium, iEgiroessa, Pitane, .dEgseae, Myrina, and Gryneia.^ 


1 Under the name of Panioninm are 
inclnded both a tract of ground and a 
temple. It 13 the former of irhich 
Herodotus here spoaks particularly, as 
the place in which the great Pan- 
Ionic festival was held. The spot was 
on the north side of the promontory of 
Mycale, at the foot of the hill, three 
stadia (about a third of a mile) from 
the shore (Strab. xiy. p. 91G). Tlie 
modem village of TcliangU is supposed, 
with reason, to occupy the site. It is 
the only place on that steep and 
mountaiuous coast whore an opening 
fur a temple occurs; aud hero in a 
church on the sea-shore Sir W. Gell 
found an insciiptiun in which tho 
word “ Panionium ” occurred twice. 
(Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 2G0.) The 
Panioninm was in tho territory of 
Priilne, and conseqneutly under the 
guardiansliip of that state. 

- Heliconian Heptnue was so called 
from Helice, which is mentioned above 
among tho ancient Ionian cities in tho 
Peloponnese (eh. 145). This had boon 
the central point of the old confede- 
racy, and the temple there had been 
in old times tlieir place of meeting. 
Pansanias calls it 471 ( 6 x 0 x 01 ' (vii. ssiv. 
§ 4). The temple at Mycale in the 
new Amphictyony occupied the place 
VOL. I. 


of that at Helice in the old. (Comp. 
Clitophon, Pr. 6.) 

t It is remarkable that Thucydides, 
writing so shortly after Herodotus, 
should speak of the Pan-Ionic festival 
at Mycale as no longer of any import- 
ance, and regard it as practically 
superseded by tho festival of the 
Ephesia, held near Ephesus (iii. 104) . 
StiU the old feast continued, and was 
celebrated ns late as the time of 
Augustus (Strabo, xiv. p. 91G). 

* In this enumeration Herodotus 
does not observe any regular order. 
Proceeding from south to north, the 
-lEolio cities (so far as they can be 
located with any certainty) occur in 
the following sccpience : — Smyrna, 
Temnus, Xeontciebus, Larissa, Cyme, 
iEgm, Myrina, Gryneium, Pitane. 
Five of these, Pitane, Gi’yneium, My- 
rina, Cyme, and Smyrna, were upon 
the coast. Tho others lay inland. 

HUgiroessa is not mentioned by any 
author but Herodotus, aud Stephen, 
quoting him. Herodotus, on the other 
hand, omits Elma, near the month of 
the Caious, which Strabo and Stephen 
mention ns one of the principal 
iEolian cities. Possibly, tlicrefore, 
HUgirocssa is another name for Elma. 

HUolis, according to this view, 
T 
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These are the eleven ancient cities of the ^olians. Originally, 
indeed, they had twelve cities upon the mainland, like the 
lonians, but the lonians deprived them of Smyrna, one of the 
number. The boU of .Slolis is better than that of Ionia, but 
the climate is less agreeable. 

150. The following is the way in which the loss of Smyrna 
happened. Certain men of Colophon had been engaged in a 
sedition there, and being the weaker party were driven by the 
others into banishment. The Smyrnoeans received the fugi- 
tives, who, after a time, watching their- oppoi-timity, while the 
inhabitants were celebrating a feast to Bacchus outside the 
walls, shut to the gates, and so got possession of the town.“ 
The .Eolians of the other States came to their aid, and terms 
were agreed on between the parties, the lonians consenting to 
give up aU the moveables, and the .Solians making a sur- 
render of the place. The expelled Smyrnffians were distributed 
among the other States of the .Eolians, and were everywhere 
admitted to citizenship. 

151. These, then, were aU the ^olic cities upon the main- 
land, with the exception of those about Mount Ida, which 
made no part of this confederacy.® As for the islands, Lesbos 


reached from the month of the Erenns 
(the modem JCosaA) to the interior 
recess of tlic bay of Smyrna. There 
was an interrui^tion, however, in the 
coast line, as the Ionic colony of 
PhocEca intervened between Smyrna 
and Cyme. Still in all probability the 
territory was continuous inland, reach- 
ing across the plain of the Hermus; 
Larissa to the north and Tcmmis to the 
south of the Hermus forming the links 
which connected Smyrna with tho rest 
of the Amphictyony. (See Kiepert’s 
Supplementary Maps, Berlin, 1851.) 

The territory was a narrow strip 
along the shores of tho Elmitic Gulf, 
but extended inland considerably 
up the rich valleys of tlic Ilcriniis 
and Caicus ; Pergamns in the ono 
valley, and Magnesia (undor Sijiylus) 
in the other, being included within 
the limits of JEolis. 


® Such treachery was not without a 
parallel in ancient times. Herodotus 
relates a similar instance in the con- 
duct of the Samians, who, when in- 
vited by the Zanclmans to join thorn 
in colonising Cale Acte, finding Zancle 
undefended, soiled it, and took it for 
: their o^vn (infra, vi. 23). 

I ^ The district hero indicated, and 
• commonly called the Troad, extended 
■ from Adramyttium on the south to 
Priapus on the north, a city lying on 
; the Propontis, nearly due north of 
Adramyttium. It was much larger 
than the proper .^olis, and contained 
a vast number of cities, of which 
^sus and Antandms were the chief. 
This district was mainly colonised 
from Lcsbo-s. (Pausan. Vi. iv. § 5; 
Strabo, xiii. 885, 892.) 
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contains five cities.'^ Arista, the sixth, was taken by the 
Methymnseans, their kinsmen, and the inhabitants reduced to 
slavery. Tenedos contains one city, and there is another 
which is built on what are called the Hundred Isles.® The 
.Bohans of Lesbos and Tenedos, like the Ionian islanders, had 
at this time nothing to fear. The other JSolians decided in 
their common assembly to foUow the lonians, whatever com’se 
they should pursue. 

152. When the deputies of the lonians and iEolians, who 
had journe3'ed with all speed to Sparta, reached the city, they 
chose one of their number, Pythermus, a Phocsean, to be their 
spokesman. In order to di’aw together as large an audience 
as possible, he clothed himself in a purple garment, and so 
attired stood forth to speak; In a long discom-se he besought 
the Spartans to come to the assistance of his countrymen, but 
they were not to be persuaded, and voted against sending any 
succom*. The deputies accordingly went their way, while the 
Laoedsemonians, notwithstanding the refusal which they had 
given to the prayer of the deputation, despatched a pente- 
conter ® to the Asiatic coast with certain Spartans on board, 


^ The five Lesbian cities ■wore, My- 
til6n6, Methymno, Antissa, Erosns, 
and !^Tha. (Soylax. Poripl. p. 87 ; 
Strabo, xiii. p. 885-7.) 

® These islands lay off the promon- 


tory Tvhich separated the bay of Atar- 
nens from that of Adramyttiiim, oppo- 
site to the noithern part of the island 
of Lesbos. They are said to bo noarly 
forty in munber. (Biihr in loe.) 



® Penteconters were ships with fifty on a level, ns is enstomary in row- 
lowers, twenty -five of a side, who sat boats at the present day. Biremes 
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for the purpose, as I think, of watching Cyrus and Ionia. 
These men, on their arrival at Phocsea, sent to Sardis 
Lacrines, the most distinguished of them number, to pirohibit 
Cyrus, in the name of the Lacedaemonians, from offering mo- 
lestation to any city of Greece, since they would not allow it. 

153. Cyrus is said, on hearing the speech of the herald, to 
have asked some Greeks who were standing by, “Who these 
Lacedaemonians were, and what was their number, that they 
dared to send him such a notice?”^ When he had received 
their reply, he turned to the Spartan herald and said, “I have 
never yet been afraid of any men who have a set place in the 
middle of their city where they come together to cheat each 
other and forswear themselves. If I live, the Spartans shall 
have troubles enough of their oun to talk of, without con- 
cerning themselves about the lonians.” Cyrus mtended these 
words as a reproach against all the Greeks, because of their 
having market-places where they buy and sell, which is a 
custom unknown to the Persians, who never make purchases 
in open marts, and indeed have not in their whole country a 
single market-place.® 

After this interview Cyrus quitted Sardis, leaving the city 
under the charge of Tabalus, a Persian, but appointing 
Paetyas, a native, to collect the treasure belonging to 
Croesus and the other Lydians, and bring it after him.® 


triremes {rpiTipfii)^ &c., were 
ships in which the rowers sat in ranks, 
some above the others. Biremes were 
probably of rhcenician invention. 
They were certainly knowm to the 
Assyrians in the time of Sennacherib, 
probably through that people. 'J’lic 
subjoined representation is from the 
palace of that monarch at Kouynnjik. 
Triremes are said to have been in- 
vented aliout a centuiy and a half 
before Cyrus by the Corintliians 
(Thucyd, i. 13), but were for a lung 
time veiy little used. The navy of 
Polycmtes consisted of penteconters. 
(Vide iufm, iii. 59.) 

^ Compare v. 73 and 105. 


^ Markets in the strict sense of the 
woixl are still unknown in the East, 
where the bazaars, which are collec- 
tions of shops, take their place. The 
Persians of the nobler class would 
neither buy nor sell at all, since they 
would bo su])plicd by their dependants 
and through presents with all that they 
vcfiuired for the common pnriiosos of 
life, (Cf. Strab. xv. p, 101-2, ayopas 
ovx aTTTovTai* o&re yap ^<o\ovffiv o5t* 
wvovyrat.^ Tbo.se of lower lunk would 
buy at the shops, ■which were not 
allowed in the Poruin, or public place 
of meeting (Xeu. Cyrop. i. ii. § 3). 

3 Hccrcn (As. Nat. i. p. 338, E. T.) 
regards this as the aiDpointinent of a 
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C 3 nnis himself proceeded toivai-ds Aghatana, carrying Croesus 
along mth him, not regarding the lonians as important 
enough to be his immediate object. Larger designs -were in 
his mind. He wished to war in person against Babylon, 
the Bactrians, the Sacae,^ and Egypt ; he therefore determined 
to assign to one of his generals the task of conquering the 
lonians. 

154. No sooner, however, was Cyrus gone from Sardis than 
Pactyas induced his countrymen to rise in open revolt against 
him and his deputy Tabalus. With the vast treasiues at his 
disposal he then went down to the sea, and emploj'-ed them 
in hiring mercenary troops, while at the same time he 
engaged the people of the coast to em’ol themselves in his 
army. He then marched upon Sardis, where he besieged 
Tabalus, who shut himself up in the citadel. 

155. When Cyrus, on his way to Aghatana, received these 
tidings, he tvuned to Croesus and said, “ Where will all this 
end, Croesus, thinkest thou ? It seemeth that these Lydians 
will not cease to cause trouble both to themselves and others, 
I doubt me if it were not best to sell them all for slaves. 
Methinks what I have now done is as if a man were to ‘ kill 


nalivo satrap, and dates the division 
of offices, which obtained in later- 
times, from the very beginning of the 
conquest of Cyi-ns. But it does not 
appear that Pactyas had any por- 
m.-ment office. Ho was to collect the 
treasures of the conquered people, 
and bring them (Koyal^cir) with him to 
Ecbatana. Tabalns appears to have 
been left the solo governor of Sardis. 

^ Ctesias placed the conquest of the 
Bactrians and the Sacm before the 
capture of Croesus (Persic. Excei-pt. 
§ 2-4). Herodotus appears to have 
regarded their subjection as taking 
place between the Lydian and the 
Babylonian wars. (Vide infra, oh. 
177.) Bnctria may be regarded as 
fairly represented by the modern 
Bnlkh, The Sacm (Soyths) are more 
difficult to locate j it only appears that 
their country bordered upon and lay 


beyond Bactria. Probably the sixteen 
years which intervened between the 
captm-e of Sardis (u.c. 554) and the 
taking of Babylon (n. c. 538) n-ore occu- 
pied with those extonsivo conquests 
to the noi-th aud north-east, by which 
the Hyrcaniims, Parthiaus, Sogdians, 
Arians of Herat, Samngiaus, Choras- 
mians, Gaudarians, &c. (as well as the 
Bactrians and the SacDo), wore brought 
under the Persian yoke. At least 
there is no reason to believe these 
tribes to have formed any part either 
of the ancient Persian kingdom (suprk, 
ch. 125) or of the Median empire, 
[Pliny (lib. vi. 0 . 23) has preserved 
a tradition of the destruction of 
Capissa, in Oapisseue, at the foot of 
tho Median Caucasus {Xafshdn, in the 
district of Kohistdn, north of Cabul), 
by- Cyrus in one of his o.xpeditions to 
the eastward. — H. C. B,.] 
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the father and then spare the cliild.’ ® Thou, who wert some- 
thing more than a father to thy people, I have seized and 
carried off, and to that people I have entrusted their city. 
Can I then feel sm'prise at their rebellion ? ” Thus did Cyrus 
open to CrcEsus his thoughts ; whereat the latter, full of alarm 
lest Cyrus sliould lay Sardis in ruins, replied as follows : 
“ Oh ! my king, thy words are reasonable ; but do not, I 
beseech thee, give fuU vent to thy anger, nor doom to de- 
struction an ancient city, guiltless alike of the past and of the 
present trouble. I caused the one, and in my own person 
now iiay the forfeit. Pactyas has caused the other, he to 
whom thou gavest Sardis in charge ; let him bear the punish- 
ment. Grant, then, forgiveness to the Lydians, and to make 
sm’e of their never rebelling against thee, or alarming thee 
more, send and forbid them to keep any weapons of war, 
command them to wear tunics under their cloaks, and to put 
buskins upon their legs, and make them bring up their sons 
to cithern-playing, harping, and shop-keeping. So wUt thou 
soon see them become women instead of men, and there 
will be no more fear of their revolting from thee.” 

156. Croesus thought the Lj-^dians would even so be better 
off than if they were sold for slaves, and therefore gave the 
above advice to Cyrus, knowing that, unless he brought 
forward some notable suggestion, he would not be able to 
persuade him to alter his mind. He was likewise afraid lest, 
after escaping the danger which now pressed, the Lydians at 
some future time might revolt from the Persians and so bring 
themselves to ruin. The advice pleased Cyrus, who consented 
to forego his anger and do as Croesus had said. Thereupon he 
summoned to his presence a certain Mede, Mazares by name, 
and charged him to issue orders to the Lydians in accordance 
with the terms of Croesus’ discourse. Further, he com- 
manded him to sell for slaves aU who had joined the Lydians 

® The Ifconco hy which Cyrns is referred to, see Aristot. Ehet. ii. 21, 
made to qnotc the Greek poet Stasiiras aud Clem. Al. Strom, vi. p. 747.) 
is scarcely defensible. (For the line 
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in their attack uiion Sardis, and above aught else to be sure 
that he brought Paotyas uith him alive on his retm-n. 
Having given these orders, Cyrus continued his journey 
towards the Persian territory. 

157. Pactyas, when news came of the near approach of the 
army sent against him, fled in terror to Cj'me. Mazares, 
therefore, the Median general, who had marched on Sardis 
with a detachment of the army of Cyrus, finding on his 
arrival that Pactyas and his troops were gone, immediately 
entered the toun. And first of aU he forced the Lydians to 
obey the orders of his master, and change (as they did from 
that time) their enthe manner of living.® Next, he despatched 
messengers to Cyme, and required to have Pactyas delivered 
up to him. On this the Cymaeans resolved to send to Bran- 
chidae and ask the advice of the god. Branchidse '' is situated 


* Mr. Grote (vol. iv. p. 258) obserres 
with reason, that “the conversation 
here reported, and the delibei'ate plan 
for eneiTating the Lydian ohai'actor 
supposed to be pursued by Cyrus, is 
evidently nn hypothesis to explain the 
contrast between tho Lydians whom 
the Greeks saw before them, after two 
or three generations of slavery, and 
the old irresistible horsemen of whom 
they had heard in fame.” This ie far 
better than, ivith Heeren. (As. Nat. 
vol. i. p. 341), to regal'd such traat. 
ment of a conquered people as part 
of the regular system of the Persian 
despotism. 

^ The temple of Apollo at Branchidse 
and the port Fenormns still remain. 
The former is twelve miles from Mile- 
tus, nearly dne south. It lies near 
the shore, about two miles inland from 
Cape Monodendri. It is a mugni- 
fleent ruin of Ionic arohiteotm'e. Dr. 
Chandler says of it : “ The memory of 
the pleasure which this spot afforded 
me 'Will not be soon or easily erased. 
The columns yet entire are so ex- 
quisitely fine, the marblo muss so vast 
and noble, that it is impossible perhaps 
to conceive greater beauty and ma- 
jesty of ruin.” (Travels, vol. i. ch. 


xliii. p. 174.) A fine 'view of the ruins 
is given by M. Texier (Asie Minem'e, 
vol. ii. opp. p. 326), and a tolerable 
ono in the Ionian antiquities pnb- 
lishod by the Dilettanti Society (vol. i. 
plate 2). The temple appears to havo 
been, next to that of Diana at Ephesus, 
the lorgost of the Asiatic fanes. (See 
Leake’s Asia Minor, Notes, p. 348.) 
Only three of the pillars are now 
stonding. (Toxier, vol. i. p. 45.) 
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The port of Pauormus was discovered 
by Dr. Chandler in tho vicinity of the 
temple. “ la dcsceading from the 
mountain toward the gulf/* he says^ 
1 had remarked in the sea something 
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in the territory of Miletus, above the port of Panormus. 
There was an oracle there, established in very ancient times, 
which both the lonians and JEolians were wont often to 
consult. 

158. Hither therefore the Cymseans sent their deputies to 
make inquiry at the shrine, “ What the gods would like them 
to do with the Lydian, Pactyas ? ” The oracle told them, in 
reply, to give him up to the Persians. With this answer the 
messengers returned, and the jieople of Cyme were ready to 
sm-render him accordingly ; but as they were preparing to .do 
so, Aiistodicus, son of Heraclides, a citizen of distinction, 
hindered them. He declared that he distrusted the response, 
and believed that the messengers had reported it falsely; 
until at last another embassy, of which Aristodicus himself 
made part, was despatched, to repeat the former inquiiy 
concerning Pactyas. 

159. On their arrival at the sluine of the god, Aristodicus, 
speaking on behalf of the whole body, thus addressed the 
oracle : “ Oh ! king, Pactyas the Lydian, threatened by the 
Persians with a violent death, has come to us for sanctuary, 
and lo, they ask him at our hands, calling upon our nation 
to dehver him up. Now, though we greatly dread the Per- 
sian power, yet have we not been bold to give up our sup- 
pliant, till we have certain knowledge of thy mind, what thou 
wouldst have us to do.” The oracle thus questioned gave the 
same answer as before, bidding them sm-render Pactyas to 
the Persians ; whereupon Aristodicus, who had come prepar-ed 
for such an answer, proceeded to make the circuit of the 
temple, and to take aU the nests of young sparrows and other 
birds that he could find about the building. As he was thus 
employed, a voice, it is said, came forth fi-om the irmpr 
sanctuary, addressing Aristodicus in these words : “ Most 


— -and going afterwards to ex- 
aniine it, found the remains of a 
circular pier belonging to tlie port, 
which, was called Panormus. The 


stones, which are marble, and about 
siv feet in diameter, extend from near 
tho shore, where are traces of build- 
nigs.” (Tiuvels, Tol. i. p. 173.) 



Chap. 157-160. . PACTYAS SURRENDERED BY THE CHIANS. 28 1 

impious of men, what is this thou hast the face to do ? Dost 
thou tear my suppliants from my temple ? ” Aristodicus, at 
no loss for a reply, rejoined, “ Oh, king, art thou so ready to 
protect thy suppliants, and dost thou command the Cymaeans 
to give up a supphant ? ” “ Yes,” retm-ned the god, “ I do 
command it, that so for the impiety you may the sooner 
perish, and not come here again to consult my oracle about 
the smu'ender of supijliants.” 

160. On the receipt of this answer the Cymseans, unwilling 
to bring the threatened destruction on themselves by giving up 
the man, and afraid of having to endui-o a siege if they con- 
tinued to harbour him, sent Pactyas away to M3i;ilene. On 
this Mazares desjjatched envoys to the MytHenseans to demand 
the fugitive of them, and they were preparing to give him up 
for a reward (I cannot say with certainty how large, as the 
bargain was not comiileted), when the Cymseans, hearing what 
the Mytilenasans were about, sent a vessel to Lesbos, and con- 
veyed away Pactyas to Chios. Prom hence it was that he 
was surrendered. The Chians dragged him from the temple of 
Minerva Poliuchus ® and gave him up to the Persians, on con- 
dition of receiving the district of Atarneus, a tract of Mysia 
opposite to Lesbos,® as the price of the sim-ender.^ Thus did 
Pactyas fall into the hands of his i)m’suers, who kept a strict 


® That is, " Minerva, Guavciiau of 
the citadel,” whioh was the a-o'Air (xar 
^i^xV) ol each city. Not only at 
Athens, hut among the luuiau cities 
generally, there was a temiAe of 
Minerva ^AO^nj) within the precincts 
of the Acropolis. Homor oven puts 
one in the citadel of Hiom. (Iliad, vi. 
297.) 

* Atamons lay to the north of the 
.^olis of Herodotus, almost c:^actly 
opposite to Mytilene. There was a 
town of the samo namo withiu the 
territory. Its vicinity to tho river 
Caicus is indicated below (vi. 28). It 1 
coutinued in later times to be Chian 
territory. (See tho stujy of ITernioti. 
mus, viii. 106, and cf. Scylas. reripl. 
p. 88 .) 


' The Pseudo-Platareh aferilx>s ih? 
whole of this narrative to the 'malig- 
nity ' of Herodotus (Do Malign, lai-ri’ni., 
p. feS), and quotes Cbiron of litmjv 
siieus ns conclusive against its isnida, 
Unt the silence of Charem 
nothing, and tho jmssasge iincaM 

him is quite consistent with the statue- 
mculs made by Herodom*. Thra® is 
no need, with JJiilir tin W,), to ‘Ais- 
pule tlm voracity of Chawui, Clvatvsa 
wrote — “ Kictyas, when he hoard df 
tho approach of tlic IVrshm army, 
tied first to Mytilfeue. nftorwaivis to 
' Chios. Cyrus however ohtahtod 
session of him." A nmu might write 
so, bolieving uU that llertKlotws tx'* 
hit os. Boo Mr. Groie's uclo vvol, iv. 
p. 270) 
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■watch upon him, that they might be able to produce him 
before Cyrus. For a long time aftenvai-ds none of the Chians 
would use the barley of Atamens to place on the heads of 
victims, or malre sacrificial cakes of the com gi’own there, but 
the whole produce of the land was excluded from all then- 
temples. 

161. Meanwhile Mazai-es, after he had recovered Pactyas 
from the Chians, made war upon those who had taken part in 
the attack on Tabaliis, and in the first place took Primie and 
sold the inhabitants for slaves, after which he overran the 
whole plain of the Maeander and the district of Magnesia,^ 
both of which he gave up for pillage to the soldiery. He then 
suddenly sickened and died. 

162. Upon his death Harpagus was sent do'wn to the coast 
to succeed to his command. He also was of the race of the 
Medes, being the man whom the Median king, Astyages, 
feasted at the unholy banquet, and who lent his aid to place 
Cyrus upon the throne. Aiipointed by Cjtus to conduct the 
war in these parts, he entered Ionia, and took the cities by 
means of mounds. Forcing the enemy to shut themselves up 
within then- defences, he heaped mounds of earth against their 
walls,® and thus cai-ricd the to'wns. Phocsea was the city 
against which he directed his first attack. 

163. Now the Phocieans were the fii-st of the Greeks who 
performed long voyages, and it was they who made the Greeks 
acquainted "with the Adriatic and with Tyrrhenia, "with Iberia, 
and the city of Tartessus.^ The vessel which they used in 


° Not llagncsia under Sipylus, but 
HagDcsia on the Maiandcr, ouo of the 
few ancient Greek eettlemcnts situ- 
ated far inland. Its site is the 
modem Inekbazar (not Guzol-hissar, 
as Chandler suppoised, -which is Tral- 
les) on the north side of the Masandcr, 
about one mile and a half from it, and 
thirty miles from the sea. (Leake, pp. 
243-2.15.) 

® This plan seems not to have been 
known to the Lydians. The Persians 


had learnt it, in all probability, from 
the Assyrians, by whom it had long 
been practised. (2 Kings xix. 32. 
Isaiah xxxvii. 33. Layard’s Nineveh 
and Babylon, pp. 73, 149, &o.) A 
detailed account of this mode of 
attack, and the way of meeting it, is 
given by Thucyd. (ii. 75-6). 

* The Iberia of Herodotus is the 
Sp.anish Peninsula. Tartessus -was a 
colony founded there very early by 
the Phcenicians. It was situated be. 
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their voyages ivaa not the ronnd-hnilt merchant-ship, hnt the 
long penteconter. On then: arrival at Tartessns, the king 
of the country, whose name was Ai’ganthonius, took a hking 
to them. This monarch reigned over the Tartessians for 
eighty years,® and lived to he a himdi-ed and twenty years old. 
He regai’ded the Phocscans with so much favour as, at fii’st, to 
beg them to quit Ionia and settle in whatever part of his 
country they hked. Afterwards, finding that he could not 
, prevail upon them to agree to this, and hearmg that the 
Mede was growing gi’eat in their neighbom’hood, he gave them 
money to build a wall about their town, and certainly he must 
have given it with a bountiful hand, for the town is many 
fmlongs in chcuit, and the wall is built enthely of great 
blocks of stone skilfully fitted together.® The wall, then, was 
built by his aid, 

164. Harpagus, having advanced against the Phocseans 
with his ai’my, laid siege to their city, first, however, offering 
them terms. “It would content him,” he said, “if the 
Phocffians would agree to throw down one of theii’ battlements, 
and dedicate one dwelling-house to the king.” The Phocseans, 
sorely vexed at the thought of becoming slaves, asked a single 


yond the straits at the mouth of the 
Bmtis (Guadalquivir), near the site of 
the modem Cadiz. (Strabo, iii. p. 199.) 
Tarsus, Tatessu3,Tarshish, are variants 
of the same word. [Tarshish, in the 
Hamitic tongue, which probably pre- 
vailed on the coast of Phoenicia when 
the first colonists sailed for Spain 
meant “the younger brother” — a 
very suitable name for a colony. — 

H. C.B.] 

® Pliny (vii. 48) says Anacreon ^ve 
him a life of 150 years, and mentions 
other reigns of 160 and 200, which ho 
thinks fabulous ; but he considers the 
80 years of Aiganthfinius certain. Ho 
calls him king of Tartessus, and of 
Gades, as Cicero does (de Sonect. 19). 
In point of ago Arganthdnius was 
moderate compared to the Illyrian 
Dando, who (Pliny ib.) lived 500 


years. — [G.W.3 Phlegon of Tralles also 
mentioned the 150 years of Argau- 
thduiuB in his tract concerning long- 
lived pci’Bons (Tlepl fuucpoBlur). Except 
the Erythraean Sibyl, who had lived a 
thousand years (!), it was, he said, the 
extremest case of longevity upon 
record. See his fragments in Huller’s 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 610. 
Fr. 29. 

It is evident from this that, despite 
the two destructions by Hai'pagus, 
and the generals of Darius (infra, vi. 
32), the old Phociea continued to exist 
in the time of Herodotus. It does not 
seem certain when the new city 
within the Smymeau Gulf (New 
Fogeea) superseded the old city in the 
bay of Cyme, of which some traces 
still remain at Palcsa-Fogcea. (Chand. 
lor, i, p. 88.) 
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day to deliberate on the answer they should return, and 
besought Harpagus during that day to draw off his forces 
from the walls. Harpagus replied, “ that he understood well 
enough what they were about to do, but nevertheless he would 
grant their request.” Accordingly the troops were withdrawn, 
and the Phocaeans forthwith took advantage of their absence 
to launch then penteconters, and put on board their waves and 
chikh-en, their household goods, and even the images of their 
gods, with aU the votive offermgs from the fanes, except the 
paintings and the works in stone or brass, which were left 
behind. With the rest they embarked, and putting to sea, set 
sad for Chios. The Persians, on then return, took possession 
of an empty town. 

165. AiTived at Chios, the Phocffians made offers for the 
pinchase of the islands called the CEnusste,’ but the Chians 
refused to j)art with them, fearing lest the Phocajans should 
establish a factory there, and exclude then merchants from 
the commerce of those seas. On their refusal, the Phocajans, 
as Arganthonius was now dead, made up then minds to sail 
to Cyrnus (Corsica), wdiere, twenty years before, following the 
dhection of an oracle,® they had founded a city, which w'as 
called Alaha. Before they set out, however, on this voyage, 
they sailed once more to Phocaea, and surprising the Persian 
troops appointed by Harpagus to garrison the town, put them 
aU to the sword. After this they laid the heaviest cm’ses on 
the man who should draw back and forsake the armament ; 


^ The CEnnssse lay between Chios 
and the mainland, ojiposlte the north- 
ern extremity of that island (Lat. 
38® 33'). They arc tlic modern SpaU 
madorif five in number. One is of 
much larger size than the rest, wJiich 
explains the statements of Pliny and 
Stephen of Byzantium, that Qiluussm 
was an island. There is an excellent 
harbour. 

® A most important influence was 
exercised by the Greek oracles, espe- 
cially that of Delphi, over the course 
of Hellonic colouibaiion. Further in- 


stances occur, iv. 155, 157, 159 j v. 42. 
In connection with this last passage, 
Herodotus lets fall a remark which 
shows that it was almost the invari- 
able lu’actice to consult tho oracle as 
to the place to be colonised. Doricus, 
he says, on first leading out his colony 
from Sparta, " neither took counsel of 
the oracle at Delphi, as to the place 
whereto ho should go, nor observed any 
of the customary usages.” (otfre 
4v 

nyriva yrjv Krlfftap otfre vot'fia'as oiiBkv 
Twv yofti^ofieuav.^ 
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and haying di-opped a heavy mass of iron into the sea, swore 
never to return to Phpcsea till that mass reappeared upon the 
surface. Nevertheless, as they were preparing to depart for 
CyrnuB, more than haK of their number were seized with such 
sadness and so great a longing to see once more their city 
and their ancient homes, that they broke the oath by which 
they had bound themselves and sailed back to Phocsea. 

166. The rest of the Phocaeans, who kept then’ oath, pro- 
ceeded without stopping upon their voyage, and when they 
came to Cyrnus estabhshed themselves along with the earlier 
settlers at Alalia and built temj)les in the place. Por five 
years they annoyed their neighbours by plundering and pil- 
laging on all sides, until at length the Carthaginians and 
Tyi’rhenians® leagued against them, and sent each a fieet of 
sixty ships to attack the town. The PhocEeans, on their part, 
manned aU their vessels, sixty in number, and met their 
enemy on the Sardinian sea. In the engagement which 
followed the PhocEeans were victorious, but their success was 

® Tlie naval power of the Tyrrhc- was different when Pliocaja attempted 
nians was abont this time at its height. to set itself xip as a tliird power in the 
Populonia and Ccoic (or Agylla) w'oro seas, wJiich the Tyrrhenians regarded 
the most important of thoir maritime as their own, or at least as theirs con- 
towns. Like the Gi'coka at a some- jointly with tho Carthaginians. The 
what earlier iicriod (Thucycl. i. 6), the insignificant settlement at Massilia, 
TyiThenians at this time and for some which maintained itself with difficnlty 
centuries aftenvards were pirates (Liv. v. 31), had been perhaps beneath 
(Strabo, V. p. 310 and vi.p. 383. Diod. their jealousy. It xvas founded as 
Sic. XV. 14 ; Ephorua, 52, ed. Didot ; early as n.c. 600 (Scynimis Chius, 
Aristid. llhod. ii. p. 798). Corsica 215-8). Alalia, foniidod about n.c. 
probably was under their dominion 572, exactly opposite their coast, and 
before the Phocmans made their set- on an island which they claimed as 
tlemcnt at Alalia. Its foundation theira, and now raised by the fresh 
would bo a declaration of hostilities. colonisation to great importance, was 
The after-coining of a fresh body of a most dangerous rival. Hciioe the 
emigrants, u'ith a powerful navy, attack of the two gre.'it maritime 
would still further oxaRjiorate the powers upon the interloper. Tho 
Tyrrhenians. Hitherto they had shared PhocDDaus were swept away, and the 
the commerce of tho Western half of Tyrrlieuians resumed their former 
the ileditciTanean with tho Cartha- position and conduct, till llioro of 
ginians. The Phocman voyages to Syracuse, provoked by their piracies 

Tartessns, which had for security's and i^illago of Greek cities, broke 

sake to bo pcrforiUL'd in ships of war their power in tho great battle of 

instead of mercliantincii (supra, ch. which Pindar sings (Pyth. i. 137-41). 

163), cannot have iiitorfered mncli This was B.c. 474. (Clinton, F. H. 
with their mercantile operations. It vol. ii. p. 36.) 
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only a sort of Caclmeian victory.^ They lost forty ships in the 
battle, and the twenty which remained came out of the 
engagement with beaks so bent and blunted as to be no longer 
serviceable. The Phocaeans therefore sailed back again to 
Alalia, and taking then- udvea and children on board, with 
such portion of then- goods and chattels as the vessel could 
bear, bade adieu to Cyi-nus and sailed to Ehegium. 

167. The Carthaginians and TyiThenians, who had got into 
their hands many more than the Phocseans from among the 
crews of the forty vessels that were destroyed, landed then.’ 
captives upon the coast after the fight, and stoned them alUip 
death. Afterwards, when sheep, or oxen, or even men of the 
district of Agylla passed by the spot where the mm’dered 
Phocaeans lay, their bodies became distoided, or they were 
seized with palsy, or they lost the use of some of then limbs. 
On this the people of AgyUa sent to Delphi to ask the oracle 
how they might expiate their sin.® The answer of the 
Pythoness requned them to institute the custom, which they 
stiU observe, of honouring the dead Phocaeans with magnificent 
funeral rites, and solemn games, both gjunnic and equestrian. 
Such, then, was the fate that befel the Phocaean prisoners. 
The other Phocaeans, who had fled to Ehegium, became after 
a while the founders of the city called Vela,® in the district of 


^ A Oaclmeian victory was ono from 
which the victor received more hurt 
thau profit (Suklas in voc. Kad/uc/a 
pIkii). Plutarch derives the proverb 
from the combat between Polyniccs 
and Eteoclcs (Do Amor. Frat. p. 488, 
A.) 5 Eustathius from the victory of 
the Thelians over the Seven Chiefs, 
which only produced their after-de- 
feat by the Epigoni (ad Horn. II. iv. 
407). Arrian u.sed the phrase in an 
entirely dift’event sense. (Fr. 66.) 

“ Niebuhr draws two conclusions of 
some importance fi'om this narrative 
— first, that Agylla had not yet been 
concpiercd by the Etniscans, but was 
purely Tvrvlioninn, i.c. (according to 
his notion) Pelasgic. Otherwiso, ho 
says, they would have been content 


with their own liaruspicj/f and would 
not have sent to Delj^hi. Secondly, 
that in this war tho Agyllmans were 
not assisted by any of their neigh- 
bours, sinco the Divine judgment fell 
! on them alone (Rom. Hist, vol, i. p, 

! 124, E.T.). But if tho massacro took 
1 place on their territory, as it evi- 
I dcntly did, tho judgment, being at- 
• tacbod to the scene of the slaughter, 
could only aifect to any extent the 
inhabitants of tho district. 

® This is the town more commonly 
called Volia or Elea, where soon after- 
wanls tho gi’cat Elcatic school of phi- 
losophy arose. It is conjectured that 
Iho Phoeimiis were “ joined by other 
exiles I'rom Ionia, in particular by 
the Colophonian x>hilosoxJhor and poet 
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CEnotria. This city they colonised, upon the sho-wing of a 
man of Posidonia,^ who suggested that the oracle had not 
meant to hid them set up a town in Cyimus the island, hut 
set up the worship of Cyrnus the hero.® 

168. Thus fared it with the men of the city of Phocsea in 
Ionia. They of Teos ® did and suffered almost the same ; for 
they too, when Harpagus had raised his mound to the height 
of their defences, took ship, one and aU, and sailing across 
the sea to Thrace, founded there the city of Ahdera.'^ The 
site was one which Timesius of Clazomense had previously 
tried to colonise, but without any lasting success, for he was 
expelled by the Thracians. Still the Teians of Abdera worship 
him to this day as a hero. 

169. Of all the lonians these two states alone, rather than 
submit to slavery, forsook their fatherland. The others ( I 
except Miletus) resisted Harpagus no less bravely than those 
who fled their country, and performed many feats of arms, 
each flghting in their own defence, but one after another they 
suffered defeat; the cities were taken, and the inhabitants 
submitted, remaining in their respective countries, and obey- 
ing the behests of their new lords. Miletus, as I have akeady 
mentioned, had made terms with Cyrus, and so continued at 
peace. Thus was continental Ionia once more reduced to 
servitude ; and when the lonians of the islands saw their 

Xenophanes.” (Grote’s History" of place of Anacreon, and according to 
Greece, vol. iy. p. 276.) Tliero scorns Strabo (ibid.) of HecatEcus the clironi- 
to be no doubt that Xenophanes was cler. Consiclerablo remains of it, es- 
one of tho founders of the school (Plat. pecinlly a temple of Bacchus and a 
Sophist, ad init. Clem. Ales. Strom, i. theatre, still exist near Sigliajik. 
p. 301) , but tho time at which he (Chandler’s Trayels, ch. xxyii. p. Ill j 
liyed is very uncertain. (Cf. Clinton’s Lenko’s Asia Minor, p. 850.) 

F. H. yol. ii. pp. 15, 35.) A certain number of the Teians 

* This is the place now known as returned to thoir native city (Strab. 
Pcestunhy so famous for its beautiful 1. s. c.), which rose from its mins and 
ruins. (See Strab. y. p. 361.) became once more an important place. 

® Cyrnus was a son of Hercules In tho Ionian revolt tho Teians fur- 
(Servius ad Yirg. Eclog. ix. 30.) nished seveuteeu ships to the com- 

® Toos was situated on the south bined fleet (infra, vi. 8), when the Pho- 

side of the isthmus which joined tho emus could only furnish three, 

peninsula of Erythra) to the mainland, ^ For tho site of Abdera-, vide infra, 
very nearly opposite Clazonicnm vii. 109, 

(Strab. xiv. p. 922). It was tho bii’th- | 
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bretliren upon tlie mainland subjugated, they also, dreading 
the like, gave themselves up to Cyrus.® 

170. It vras -while the lonians -were in this distress, but stUl, 
amid it all, held them meetings, as of old, at the Panionium, 
that Bias of Priene, rvho -was present at the festival, recom- 
mended (as I am informed) a project of the very highest 
\risdom, -which \vould, had it been embraced, have enabled the 
lonians to become the happiest and most flom-ishing of the 
Greeks. He exhorted them “ to join in one body, set sail for 
Sardinia, and there found a single Pan-Ionic city; so they 
-would escape from slavery and rise to great foitune, being 
masters of the largest island in the -world,® and exercising 
dominion even beyond its bounds ; whereas if they stayed in 
Ionia, he saw no prospect of their ever recovering them lost 
heedom.” Such Avas the counsel Avhich Bias gave the lonians 
in them affliction. Before them misfortunes began, Thales, a 
man of Miletus, of Phoenician descent, had recommended a 
different plan. He counselled them to establish a single seat 
of government, and pointed out Teos as the fittest place for 
it; “for that,’’ he said, “was the centre of Ionia. Their 
other cities might stDl continue to enjoy them o-wn laws, just 
as if they were independent states.” This also was good advice. 


® This statement appears to bo too 
general. Samos certainly maintained 
her independence till the reign of 
Darias (vide infra, iii. 120). The 
efforts of the Cuidians to turn thoir 
peninsula into an island (infra, ch. 
17-1) ivonld shou’ that an insular posi- 
tion u'as still regaided as a seemuty. 
Pi’obaLly liliodcs and Cos continued 
free. Tlic ground which Hoi-odotus 
had for his statement appears to have 
been the fact that Lesbos and Cliios 
came to terms, acknowledging the 
Persian hegemony. They did so to 
pi*eserv 0 their possessions upon tlio 
mainland. (Supra, ch. 160 j infra, v. 
9-1.) 

® HorodotTia appears to have been 
entirely convinced that there wa-s no 
island in the world so largo as Sardinia. 


Ho pnts the assertion into the month 
of Histiajns (v. 106), and again (vi. 2) 
repeats the statement, without ex- 
pressing any doubt of the fact. He 
thus apiicai’S to have been entirely 
ignorant of tlio size of tho British 
Islands (tho Cas.sitorides, with which 
tho Carthaginians traded, iii. 115), as 
well as of Ceylon (the Ophir of Solo- 
mon). It has boon generally said that 
he also showed ignorance in making 
Sardinia larger tlian Sicily ; bat A.d- 
niiral Smytli has recently declared 
that he is light in go doing. See his 
‘Memoir on tlio JleditciTanean,’ pp. 
28-9. On the fluctuations of opinion 
with respect to the relative size of 
thcBD two islands, consult note on Book 
V. ch. 106. 
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171. After conquering the lonians, Harpagus proceeded to 
attack the Carians, the Cannians, and the Lyciane. The 
Iordans and .ffiolians -were forced to serve in his army. Now, 
of the above nations the Carians are a race who came into the 
mainland from the islands.^ In ancient times they were 
subjects of king Minos, and went by the name of Leleges,^ 
dwelling among the isles, and, so far as I have been able to 
push my inquiries, never liable to give tribute to any man. 
They served on board the ships of king Minos whenever he 
required ; and thus, as he was a gi’eat conqueror and prospered 
in his wars, the Carians were in his day the most famous by 
far of all the nations of the earth. They likewise were the 
inventors of three things, the use of which was borrowed from 
them by the Greeks ; they were the first to fasten crests on 
helmets ® and to put devices on shields, and they also invented 
handles for shields.^ In the earlier times shields were without 
handles, and their wearers managed them by the aid of a 
leathern thong, by which they were slung round the neck and 


> The early ooonpation of tho Cy- 
clades by tho Carians is assorted by 
Thucydides (i. 8), who adduces as 
proof tho fact that when tho Atlienians 
purified Delos by tho removal of all 
corpses buried in tho island, above 
half the bodies disintoired were found 
to bo Carian. This was apparent by 
the manner of tlieir scpnltui'o. 

® Most ancient writers distinguished 
the Carians from tho Lologos (lEoni. 
II. X. 428-9 ; Pherocyd. Pr. Ill ; Plii- 
lipp. Tlieang. Fr. 1 ; Sti-ab. vii. p.465). 
The latter appear to have boon one of 
the chief of those kindred races, gene- 
rally called Pelfiagiau, which first peo- 
pled Greece. They are not, however, 
so much a tribe of tho Pelnsgians, ns a. 
sister i-)CO])le. Tradition extends them 
in early times from Lycia to Acarnania. 
Besides these two countries, where 
they are placed by Aristotle (Frag. 
127) and Pliilip of Thmugela (Fr. 3), 
wo find tliem in C'aria (ib. Fr. 1; Strab. 
xiv. ]). 945), in Mount Ida (Nymph. 
Fr. 10), in Samos (Mcuodot. Fr. 1), in. 
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Chios (Pherecyd. 1. s. 0 .), in Thessaly 
(Snid. ap. Steph. Byz. ad Too.'A/tupei), 
in Megara (Pausan. iv. xxxvi. § 1), in 
Bceotia (Arist. Fr. 103), in Locris (ib. 
and Fr. 127), in iEtolia (Fr. 127), in 
Laconia (P.ansan. iir. i. § 1), and in 
Lcucas (Arist. Fr. 127). That they 
formed a portion of tho ancient inha- 
bitants of Crete is also not improbable. 
(Sec, besides this passage of Hero- 
dotus, Strab. .xiv. p. 945.) They seem 
to Iiave n]iproaclicd far more nearly to 
the Pelasgic character tluiii tho Carians, 
who belonged rather to tho Asiatic 
type. When the Cari.ans, di'iven from 
the islands of rhoHUgoan by the Greeks, 
fell back upon tho continent, they found 
Lclcges still occupying the coast, whom 
they concpiored and rod need 10 the con- 
dition of serfs. (Strab. 1. s. c.j Pliilip. 
Thoang. Fr. 1.) 

* See note to Book iv. ch. 180. 

* Alcaeus spoke of the hitpos Kapixis, 

and Anacreon of the Kaptftoepyes 

(Strab. xiv. p. 945). 

U 
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left shoulder.® Long after the time of Minos, the Carians 
were driven from the islands by the lonians and Dorians, and 
so settled upon the mainland. The above is the account which 
the Cretans give of the Carians : the Carians themselves say 
very differently. They maintain that they are the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the part of the mainland where they now dwell,® 
and never had any other name than that wliich they still 
beaiT and in proof of this they show an ancient temj)le of 
Caiian Jove in the country of the Mylasians,® in which the 
Mysians and Lydians have tlie right of worshipping, as brother 
races to the Carians : for Lydus and Mysus, they say, were 
brothers of Car. These nations, therefore, have the aforesaid 
right ; but such as are of a different race, even though they 


“ Homer generally roprosonta Uig 
heroes as managing tlioir shioUls in 
this way (H. ii. 388 j iv. 796 j xi. 38 j 
xii. 401, &c.). Suinethnos, howevei', 
ho speaks of shields with handles to 
them (viii. 193). This may he an 
aiiaohronisiu. 



The uxaror must be distinguished 
from the iropiraj. The former was a 
bar across the middle of the shield, 
through which the arm was put. The 
latter was a leathern thong near the 
rim of the shield, which was grasped 
by the hand. The anuc-ved illustration 
shows clearly the differoueo. 


“ It Bcoras probable that the Carians, 
who were a kindn'd nation to the 
Lydians and the Slysinns (see the 
Essay, * On the Elhnio Affinities of 
the Kations of Western Asia’), be- 
longed originally to tho A.siatio con- 
tinent, and thenoe spread to tho 
islands. When tho Greek colonisation 
of tho islands beg.an, the native Cariau 
population would naturally fall back 
upon tho main mass of the nation 
which had continued in Asia. Thus 
both tho Cnrian and tho Greek accounts 
would have truth in them. 

? Xanthus seems to have spoken of 
this god under the name of Carius, and 
to have distinguished him from .Jupi- 
ter. Carius, he said, was the sou of 
Jupiter and Torrhebia j he was taught 
music by the Xymphs, and communi- 
cated tho knowledge to tho Lydians. 
(Ih-. 2.) Tho worship of Carius in tho 
district of Lydia called Torrhebia, is 
mentioned by Stopheu (ad voc. 
T6p(l7jPos). 

* Mylasa was an inland toivn of 
Caria, about 20 mile.s from the sea. 
It was tho capit.al of the later Oorian 
kingdom (li.c. 385-331). The Tin.Tnn 
still continues in tho modem Melasao 
(Chandler, vol. i. p. 234.; Leake, p. 
230), where tliore aro extensivo re- 
mains (Fellows’s Lycia, pp. 66-75). 
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have come to use the Carian tongue, are excluded from this 
temple. 

172. The Caunians,® in my judgment, are aboriginals ; hut 
by their own account they came from Crete. In their lan- 
guages, either they have approximated to the Carians, or the 
Carians to them — on this point I cannot speak with certainty. 
In their customs, however, they differ greatly from the Carians, 
and not only so, but from all other men. They think it a 
most honourable practice for friends or persons of the same 
age, whether they be men, women, or children, to meet 
together in large companies, for the purpose of drinking wine. 
Again, on one occasion they determined that they would no 
longer make use of the foreign temples which had been long 
established among them, but would worship their own old 
ancestral gods alone. Then their whole youth took arms, 
and striking the air with their spears, marched to the 
Calyndic frontier,^ declaring that they were driving out the 
foreign gods. 

173. The Lyeians are in good truth anciently from Crete ; 
which island, in former days, was wholly peopled with 
barbarians. A quarrel arising there between the two sons of 
Europa, Sarpedon and iVIinos, as to which of them should be 
king, Minos, whose party prevailed, tkove Sarpedon and his 


® Tho Caunians occupied a small dis- 
trict oil tlio coast, which is usually said 
+0 iutevvcuo between Cavia and Lycia 
(Scyl. Poripl. p.92; Strab. xiv. p, 932), 
Their cuius and nvchitecturo show them 
to have been really Lyeians (Fellows's 
Lyciau Corns, pp. 5, G). CaumiK, their 
caiJital, which has been identified by 
an inscription (GooffrapU. Jounial, vol. 
xii. p. 158), was situated on the right 
bank of a small stream (now tho KoU 
fjcz), which carries oif the waters of a 
largo lake distant about 10 miles in- 
land. There are considerable remains, 
including some walls of Cycloi>iau 
masomy. The general localities are 
correctly given in Kiepert's Snpple- 
montaiy Maps (Berlin, 1S51). 

^ Cnlynda was on the borclora of 


Cavia and liycia. It is sometimes 
ivckoiied in tlie one, sometimes in tho 
other (Strab. xiv. 1. b. c. ; Pliu. H. N. 
V. 27; Ptol. V. 3; Steph. 13yz. ad voc.). 
Rtmbo says it was 60 stadia (7 miles) 
fi-om tlio sea. Kiepert, in his Supple- 
inoiitary Maps, placesit on the Dollomon 
Chnif tho Indus or Calbis. But no 
truces of ruins have been found on that 
Blroani (see the Goograph. Journ. xii. 
p. 162). Sir C. Fellows believed that 
lie had discovered the true site 20 
miles east of the Calbis, in a moun- 
taiuous tract near tho gulf of MakH 
(Account of Discoveries, jip. 103, 104). 
These ruins liad a decidedly Lyoinn 
character, but thoy scoin to lio too 
near the coast. 
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followers into banishment. The exiles sailed to Asia,® and 
landed on the Milyan territory. Milyas was the ancient name 
of the country now inhabited by the Lycians : ® the Milyse of 
the present day were, in those times, called Solymi.^ So long 


® It is doubtful whether there ia any 
truth at all in this tale, which would 
connect the Greeks with Lyeia. One 
thing ia clear, namely, that the real 
Lycian people of history were nn 
entirely distinct race from the Greeks. 
The Lycian art indeed, with which 
most persons are familiar from the 
specimens in the British Museum, 
hears undoubtedly in its general cha- 
racter a considerable resemblance to 
the Greek. But the sculptures which 
belong to the early or purely Lycian 
period liaro the least roaerublancc, 
being in many rospeota more like the 
Persepolitan (Fellows’s Lyeia, p. 173). 
And it is not impossible that Greek 
art may haro received an impress from 
Lyeia, for Lycian artists would natu- 
rally flock to Athens during the gov- 
ormnent of Pericles. Certainly the 
language of the Lycians, from which 
their ethnic type can best be judged, 
is utterly unlike the Greek. It is con- 
siderably different in its alphabet, 
nearly half the letters being peculiar. 
In its general cast it is yet more un- 
like, its loading characteristic being 
the number and variety of the rowels, 
and their marked prciranderanoo over 
the consonants. Its roots, where they 
have been satisfactorily made oat, are, 
with scarcely a single c.vcoption, alien 
from the Greek. While undoubtedly 
Inlo-Europeau in type, the language 
must bo pronounced as remote from 
that of the Greeks as any two branches 
that can be named of the common 
stock. The Indo-European tongue to 
which Lycian approaches most nearly 
is Zend, liut it stands to Zend iu the 
relation of a sister and not a daughter. 
If then there was any early Greek 
colonisation of Lyeia it must liave been 
insignificant, or at any rate the Greek 
element must have been soon sunk 
and merged in the Asiatic. (Sec Mr. 
D. Shar])e s Letter in Sir C. Fellows’s 


Lyeia, pp. 427 ct seqq. ; and compare 
Forbes and Sprntt, vol. ii. Ajtp. i.) 

* Milyas continued to be n distnet 
of Lyeia in the age of Angnslus 
(Strabo, xiii. pp. 901-5.) It was then 
the high plain (inclosed by Tanrns 011 
the north. Climax and Solyma on the 
east, ilassicytns on the south-west, 
and two lower rangc.s, one joining 
Taurus and Massicytus on tho north- 
vvoat, and tho other Massicytus and 
Solyina on tho south-east) in which 
statuls the modern Almali, tlio largest 
town in Lyeia, and almost the largest 
in Asia Minor. It is a table-land 
about 4000 feet above the sen-level, 
and has no exit for its waters, which 
form tho lako of Avolan (Fellows’s 
Lyeia, pp. 227-9), Sir C. Fellows 
found in this district a curious monu- 
ment (figured p. 233), on which the 
word Mikuis oceunecl. The remainder 
of the inscription was illegible. 

The Milyans were undoubtedly nn 
entirely distinct people from the I,y- 
cians. There arc no Lycian remains iu 
their countiy. (Sec Fellows’s Tivcinn 
Coins, Map.) Bochart derives their 
name from 'nV.d, which is used liy tlio 
Talmudical writers for “ moumninons 
places.” (Gcograph. Sac. p. 30 1 , 1.1.) 
They were probably of Semitic origin. 
(See the next note.) 

■* Tho Solymi were mentioned by 
Climrilus, who was contcrupctniiy with 
Herodotus and wrote a jtoem on tlio 
Persian IVnr, as forming a part of the 
army of Xerxes (aji. Euscb, Pra-]). Kv. 
ix. 9). He placed them nTUOitg hills 
of tho same name along tho shores of 
a broad lake, which Col. Leake con- 
jeetaros to have been that of Egenliv 
(Gcograph. Jonrn. xii. p. IGo). 'I'heir 
language, according tohim, was Plarni- 
ciaii. Straim regards both the Mil- 
yaoH (xiv. ]>. 0.72) and Cabaliaus (xiii. 
p. Oulj a.s Solymi, and eonsidcr.s that 
a people of this uamo had once hold 
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as Sarpedon reigned, his foUo’srers kept the name which they 
brought with them from Crete, and w'ere called TermUse, as 
the Lyeians still are by those who live in their neighbour- 
hood.® But after Lycus, the son of Pandion, banished from 
Athens by his brother .®geus, had found a refuge with 
Sarpedon in the country of these Termilse, they came, in 
coiu-se of time, to be called from him Lyeians.® Their 
customs are partly Cretan, partly Carian. They have, how- 
ever, one singular custom in which they differ from every 
other nation in the world. They take the mother’s and not 
the father’s name. Ask a Lycian who he is, and he answers 
by giving his own name, that of his mother, and so on in the 
female hne. Moreover, if a free woman marry a man who is 
a slave, then- chilch-en are full citizens ; but if a free ma.n 
marry a foreign woman, or live with a concubine, even though 


the heights of Tam'xis from Lyoia to 
Pisidia (i. p. 32). That the Pisidiaiis 
were Solymi is asserted by Pliny (v. 
27) and Stephen (ad voo. niffiSla). 
The same people left their name in 
Lyoia to Monut Solynia. Here we 
seem to have a trace of n Seinitio 00 - 
cupatioii of tlioso coimtries preceding 
the ludo-Eurojicnn. (Comp. Horn. II. 
vi. ISl.) For additional particular's of 
the Solymi, see Bocliurt’s Geogr. Saor. 
part II. book i. ch. (i. 

® It would seem by the Lycian in- 
scriptious that Tcruiilae (written Tra- 
uiclc, TPXMEA/it; compare the 
TfiepiAai of Heentsous, Fr. 301, and the 
Tpe/iiAeij of Stephen) was not only the 
name by which the Lyeians were 
known to their ncighboiu's, but the 
only namo by which they (or rather 
their principal tribe) called themselves. 
Lycia and Lyeians (written Aiala and 
AIkioi) are found in the Greek portions 
of tho inscriptions, but in the Lycian 
there is no word at all resembling 
those. Tranicle, 011 the other hand, 
is a name of frequent occurrence, and 
oven lingers in tho country at tho 
present day. There is a village called 
Tremili in the mountains of the extreme 
north of tho ancient Lycia, not far 


from the lake of Ghieul Eissnr. 
(See Geograph. Jorn-n. vol. xii. p. 156) 
Spratt and Forbes’s Lycia, vol. i, p. 
266.) 

Sir 0. Fellows thinks that the Ly. 
cians, whose real ethnic title is nn. 
known to ns, were divided into three 
tribes, tho Traraela!, tho Troiis, and the 
Tekkofm (p), whom ho identifies with 
Cauniansof Herodotus. The Tramelte 
were tho most important tribe, occupy- 
ing all southern Lycia from the gulf 
of Adaliu to the valley of tho Xauthus. 
Above them on tho east were the 
districts called Milyus and Cibyratis, 
inhabited by tribes not Lycian j while 
tho upper part of tho valley of the 
Xanthus, aud the mountain tract to 
tho westward, as far as the range 
■which bounds on the east the valley 
of tho Calbis, was inhabited by the 
Trees ; and the region west of that to 
the borders of Caria by the Tekkofae. 
(Sec tho Essay on tho Coins of Lycia, 
London, 1855.) 

“ This may possibly bo so far ti-ne 
that the Greek fancy to cull tlio Ter. 
milaa Lyeians may have originated in 
the emigration of a certain Lyons, at 
tho head of a band of malcontents, 
into these regions. 
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he be the first person in the State, the children forfeit all the 
rights of citizenship. 

174. Of these nations, the Carians submitted to Earpagus 
without performing any brilliant exploits. Nor did the Greeks 
who dwelt in Caria behave with any gi’eater gallanti-y. Among 
them were the Cnidians, colonists from Lacedajmon, who 
occupy a district facing the sea, which is called Triopium. 
This region adjoins upon the Bybassian Chersonese ; and, 
except a very small space, is siuTomided by the sea, being 
bounded on the north by the Ceramic Gulf, and on the south 
by the channel towards the islands of Syme and Rhodes.'^ 
While Haipagus was engaged in the conquest of Ionia, the 
Cnidians, wishing to make theii’ countiy an island, attempted 
to cut through this narrow neck of land, which was no more 
than five fiudongs across from sea to sea. Their whole 
territory lay inside the isthmus; for where Cuidia ends 
towards the mainland, the isthmus begins which they were 
now seeking to cut through. The work had been commenced, 
and many hands were employed upon it, when it was observed 
tliat there seemed to be something unusual and unnatmal in 
the number of wounds that the workmen recehx'd, esiiecially 
about their eyes, from the splintering of the rock. The 
Cnidians, therefore, sent to Delphi, to inquhe what it was that 
hindered their efforts ; and received, according to their own 
account, the folio-wing answer from the oracle : — 

“ Fence not tho isthmus oS, nor dig it thiough 

Jove -n-ouid have made an island, had he wished." 


^ Herodotus is singular in giving I 
the name of Triopium to the whole of < 
that long and narrow peninsula whioh 
lies between the gulfs of Cos and 
Syme, projecting westward from the 
tract called by Herodotu.s “ tho By- 
bassian Cbcrscnese,” which is also a 
peninsula, joined to tho mainland by 
an isthmus not more than 10 miles 
across from tho Gulf of Cos to that of 
Marmorice. The isthmus which unites 
tho Triopiau pcuinsula to tho continent 
was fomid hy Captain Graves to be as j 


[ narrow as stated by Hci’odotus, and 
' traces arc even said to liavo been dis- 
covered of the attempted canal. (Uum- 
ilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 78.) Mott 
writers malto the Triopium a mere 
cape or piomontory (iMpwrfipioy) in 
this tract. (Scylax. p. 91,. Soliol. 
Theocr. xvii. 09; Thuo. viii. 36.) Tho 
rendering of the passage (opypsi/ijs 
fa Tas Keptrov^o-ov pro- 

jiofted hy Larchcr and adopted hy 
Biihi-, is quite inadmissihle. 
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So the Cnidians ceased digging, and when Harpagus advanced 
with his army, they gave themselves up to him without strik- 
ing a blow. 

176. Above Halicarnassus, and fm-ther from the coast, were 
the Pedasians.® With this people, when any evil is about to 
befall either themselves or their neighbom's, the priestess of 
Minerva grows an ample beard. Three times has this marvel 
happened. They alone, of all the dwellers in Caria, resisted 
Harpagus for a while, and gave him much trouble, maintaining 
themselves in a certain mountain called Lida, which they had 
fortified ; but in course of time they also were forced to submit. 

176. When Harpagus, after those successes, led his forces 
into the Xanthian plain,® the Lycians of Xanthus ^ went out 


® Peilasns was reckoned in Caria 
(infra, r. 121). Its exact site is 
uncertain. Sir 0. Fellows suggests 
Moolah, near the soureo of the Cheena 
orMarsyas (Diacoverioa, p. 2G0, note). 
But this seems too far from Halicar- 
nassus. Kieport is probably right in 
placing Pedasus within tho Ceramic 
peninsula. (Map xx.) Lida is the 
coast range along the nortliem shore 
of the Coramio gulf. Aristotle in his 
History of Auiinals (iii, 11) notices 
the fact (I) that the Cavian priestesses 
grew a heard occasionally (infra, yiii. 
101 ). 

Tile Xanthian plain is to the south 
of tlio city, being in fact tho alluvial 
deposit of tho river Xanthus. It is 
about seven miles across from Uzlan 
to Patara, and from four to live miles 
deep from the coast to tho foot of the 
mountains. The city stands near its 
upper extremity, on tho loft bank of 
tlio liver. 

* Tho real name of tho city which 
tho Greeks called Xanthus seems to 
have been Ai'na or Ai'ina. This is 
assorted by Stephen (ad voc. 'Apra), 
and confirmed by tlic monuments of 
the country. Arina (APINA) appears 
upon some of the Lyeian coins, which 
sliow no word i-esenibling Xanthus till 
tho pnrely Greek or l’ost-Ale,\andrine 
period, and tlic samo name occurs 


more than once on the groat inscribed 
obelisk from Xanthus, now in tho 
British Museum (north aide 1. 13. 20). 
Xanthus is properly tho name of tho 
river. It is a Greek translation of the 
original ai)2>ellntion given to the sti'eam 
piDbably by tbo Solymi, which was 
Sirbe or Sirbes (Strab. xiv. p. 951; 
Pauynsis np. Stoph. Byz. ad voo. 
Tpenl\Ti} Eustath. ad Hum. H. xii. p. 
9u7-3u), a Semitic word signifying 
“ yellow ” (Boehart, Geog. Saor. Part 
II. i. 6). Kaming a river from its 
colour is very common in the East. 
Henco the number of Kara-Sus, or 
“ Black waters ; ” tho Kizil-Irmak, 
“ Bed Eiver j ” Kiuk-Su, “ Blue Kiver,” 
&c. 

Sir C. Fellows conjectures that the 
name Arina was not given to the city 
till a little before the time of Alexan- 
der, and that previously it was called 
Koprlle (Coins of Lycia, p. 12), a word 
which appears far oftencr than any 
other on the Lyeian coins. But ho 
seems to forget that Arina is on the 
obelisk, which is of the time of Arta- 
xerxes LongimamiB. Perhaps Koprlle 
(KOrPAAE ) was the name of tho district 
whose chief city was Arina. (See 
Coin 7, Plate xii. in his scries, which 
bears on one side the inscription API, 
and on the reverse KOTPAA.) 
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to meet liim in the field: though but a small hand against 
a numerous host, they engaged in battle, and performed many 
glorious exploits. Overpowered at last, and forced 'within 
then- walls, they collected into the citadel their wives and 
children, aU their treasm'es, and then’ slaves ; and having so 
done, fii'ed the building, and bm-nt it to the ground. After 
this, they bound themselves together by dreadful oaths, and 
sallying forth agahist the enemy, died sword in hand, not one 
escaping. Those Lyciaus who now claim to be Xanthians, 
are foreign immigrants, except eighty families, who happened 
to he absent from the country, and so survived the others. 
Thus was Xanthus taken ^ by Harpagus,® and Caunus fell in 


- Xantlius clcfcndocl itself on two 
Bubsequont occasious with equal gal- 
lantly : fil'Bt, against Alexander j and 
Booondlj’, against the Eomans (Vido 
Appiau. do Bello Civil., iv. 80, p. 633). 

^ There is reason to believe that the 
government of Lyoia remained in the 
family of Harpagus. The Xanthian 
obelisk in the British Jlusoiim, which 
seems to have boon erected soon after 
the battle of the Enrymodon (b.c. 
466), contains a record of Caias (or 
Cai'ica.s), the sou of Harpagus (Greek 
Xnscr. lines 5 and 12 ; Lycian Inscr, 
S. W. side, lino 25), wlio appears to 
have been the ruler of the country in 
the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
The deeds of the same prince are re- 
presented upon the trophy -monument 
in the Wusoum, where ho appeal’s as 
an Oriental cliicf, aided by Greek 
mercenaries. It has been thonglit 
that the cm’ious symbol, known as the 



triquetra, occurring upon the Lycian 
coins, is omblematio of the name of 


the conqueror in whoso family the 
government was settled (Stewart, in 
Fellows’s Lycian Coins, p. 14). Tho 
essential clement of tho emblem is n 
crook or grappling hook, tho Latin 7iar- 
pago, the Greek Spin), or opird'yi). 
Such a play upon words is not uncom- 
mon in a rude ago. Tho crook itself 
appears on tho coins of Arpi in Apulia, 
in manifest allusion to the name of tho 
town. And oiir more ancient armorial 
bearings have constantly the same 
character. 

Tho obolisk prince, “ Cains, son of 
Harpagns,” must not bo regarded as 
the actual son, but ns a descendant of 
the conqueror. Eighty-seven years 
intervene between the conquest and 
the battle of the Eurymedon, to which 
the obob'sk is posterior. This would 
allow two generations between the 
founder of the family and tho bnilder 
of the obelisk, which may bo lilled 
up thus : — 

JlarpngiiB (tho con- b.c. b.c. 

qnoror) S6S to 6 13 . . 10 years. 

Cains (?) his son . . . MS to 310 . . 3.0 years. 
Harpagus, his son 310 to in • . 33 years. 
Caias, his son .... 4?? to 4-14 . . 33 years. 

There is one objection to this view. 
Tho commander of the Lycian ships 
in the navy of Xer.ves is not Harpagus, 
the son of Gains, but Cyberniscus, 
the son of Sicas (infra, vii. 98). 
Cyberniscus should certainly represent 
the chief ruler of Lycia, as Syennesis 
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like manner into his hands ; for the Caunians in the main 
followed the example of the Lycians. 

177. While the lower parts of Asia were in this way brought 
under by Harpagus, Cyrus in person- subjected the upper 
regions, conquering every nation, and not suffering one to 
escape. Of these conquests I shall pass by the gi’eater 
portion, and give an account of those only which gave him the 
most ti’ouble, and are the worthiest of mention. When he 
had brought all the rest of the continent under his sway, he 
made war on the Assyrians.'* 

178. Assyria possesses a vast number of great cities,® 


does of Cilicia, and Gorgos of great 
part of Cyprus. Possibly the words 
“ sou of Harpagns ” on the monument 
mean only "descendant of Harpagus,” 
and the truo succession may have been 
— Harpagus, Sicas, Cybemiscus, Caias. 
Or there may have been an interrup- 
tion in tho lino, consequent upon the 
Cauniau rebellion, which may have 
brouglit Harpagus II. into disgrace 
(v. 103), since Caunuswas inchrdodin 
Lycia (supra, oh. 172, note "), and if 
the triquetra may be taken for a sign, 
was under tho government of the 
Harpagi. 

■* Herodotus includes Babylonia in 
Assyria (ride supra, oh. lOG). IIo 
seems to have eonccived the Median 
conquest of Nineveh quite diiforcutly 
from either Gtesias or Berosus. He 
regards Cyaxares as conquering a 
portion only of Assyria, and supposes 
a transfer of tho seat of govoruiuent, 
without (aijparently) any change of 
dynasty, to Babylon. Tliis is evident 
from tho next chapter. There can bo 
no doubt that ho was mistaken, and 
that the native historian gave a truer 
account. See the Essays appended 
to this Book, Essays iii. and iv. 

® The large number of important 
cities in Assyria, especially if we 
include in it Babylonia, is one of tho 
most remarkable features of Assyrian 
greatness. 

[Grouped around Nineveh were 
Calah (Nimriid), Dur Sargina (Khor- 


sabdd), Tarbisa (Sherifkhdn) , Arbel 
(Arbil), Ehazeh {Shamdmeli) , and 
Asshnr (Shirgdt). Lower do^vn, the 
banks of the Tigris exhibit an almost 
unbi'oken line of mins from Tekrit to 
Baghdad, while Babylonia and Chal- 
dma are throughout studded with 
mounds from north to south, tho re- 
mains of thoso groat capitals of which 
wo read in the inscriptions. The 
principal sites are Sittacil (a doubtful 
position), Opis (Khaftiji), Chilmad 
{Kahvdilha) , Duraba (Alikerki'if), Cutha 
(I6?’a7imi),.Sippai'n (the modern Sv.ra 
near Babylon), Babylon and Borsippa 
(the modern Babel and Birs), C'alueh 
{Niffer), Ercch — Hiirnk of tho inscrip- 
tions — (irar/.-a), Larancha [denkereh), 
Ur of the Clialdees {ilugheir), and 
many other cities of which the ancient 
names have not boon yet identified. — 
H. C. R.] Again, in UpiJe)- Mesopo- 
tamia, between the Tigris and the 
Ehabom’, an afiluent of the Enphintes, 
Mr. Layard found the whole country 
covered tvith artificial mounds, the 
remnants of cities belonging to the 
early Assyrian period (Nineveh and 
Babylon, iqj. 2-11, 213, 2-15, &o.). 
“ As tho evening crept on,” he says, 
“ I watched from the highest mound 
the sun ns it gradually simk in an- 
clouded splendour below tho sca-liko 
expanse before mo. On all sides, ns 
far as the eye could roach, rose tho 
grass-covered heaps, marking the site 
of ancient habitations. The great 
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■whereof the most renowned and strongest at this time was 
Babylon, whither, after the fall of Ninereh, the seat of govern- 
ment had been removed. The following is a description of 
the place : — The city stands on a broad plain, and is an exact 
square, a hundi'ed and twenty fiudongs in length each way, so 
that the entu-e cn-cuit is four himdi-ed and eightj- furlongs.® 
"While such is its size, in magnificence there is no other city 
that approaches to it. It is suiTounded, in the first place, by 
a broad and deej) moat, fuU of water, behind which rises a 
wall fifty royal cubits in width, and two hundi’ed in height.’ 


tide of civilization had long since 1 
ehbcd, leaving these scattered wrecks \ 
on the solitary shore. Are tho.se ' 
waters to flow again, hearing hack the 
seeds of knowledge and of wealth | 
that they have wafted to the West ? i 
We wanderers wore seeking what they i 
had left behind, as children gather ' 
up the coloured shells on the de.serted 
sands. At my foot there was a busy 
scene, making more lonely the un- . 
broken solitude which reigned in the ] 
vast plain around, where the only | 
tilings having life or motion were the , 
shadows of the lofty mounds, as they • 
lengthened before the declining son. 
Above three years before, when 1 
watching the approach of night from ■ 
the old castle of Tel Afor, I liad 
counted nearly one hundred ruins; 
now, when in the midst of them, no ' 
less than double that number were ! 
seen from Tel Jemal.” 

^ Aecording to Ctesias (ap. Diod. 
Sic. ii. 7) the circuit was but 360 
furlongs (stadi.a). The historians of 
Alexander agreed nearly with this 
(Diod. Sic. 1. s. c. ; Quint. Curt. T. i. 

§ 26). Clitarchns reported 365 stadia; 
Q. Curtiu.s, 368 ; while Strabo, who 
had access to Aristobulus, gave 385. 
The vast space enclosed within the 
walls of Babylon is noticed by Ari- 
stotle. (Polif. iii. 1, sub fin.) j 

[Xo traces are to be recognized at 
the present day of the ancient on. 1 
ceinte of Babylon, nor has any verifi- 
cation as yet been diseoverod, in the 
native and contemporary records, of 


the (apparently) exaggerated mea- 
surements of the Greeks. The measuro 
of Xebuehadnezzar’s now or inner city 
is given in the India House Tablet as 
dOOO amnas (or cubits ; comp, the 
Jewish 'l?*{) each side, which would 
yield a circumfereneo of about 4t 
stades, or no more than 5 English 
miles. But the extent of the old 
Bubvlon is nowhere recorded. — 
n. C. E.] 

t This, by far tho most surin’ising 
fact connected with those walls, is to 
some extent confirmed by Ctesias, who 
gives the measure of tho height ns 50 
fathoms (Diod. Sic. ii. 7), equal to 
200 ordinary cubits. Other writers 
considerably reduce the amount ; Pliny- 
(vi. 26) and Soliuus ( 0 . 60) to 200 
feet, Strabo and others to 75 feet. 
The great width and height of tho 
trails are noticed in Scriitture (jerem. 
Ii. 53, 58). There can bo no doubt 
that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
ButTonnded their cities with walls of 
a height which, to ns, is astounding. 
The sober and practical Xenophon 
(Anab. Ji. iv. § 12, and III. iv. § 10) 
reports the hoight of tho so-called 
Median wall at 100 feet, and that of 
the walls of the ruined Xineveh at 
150 feet. 

[It must bo remembered, however, 
that Strabo and the historians of 
Alexander substitute 50 for the 200 
cubits of Herodotus, and it may 
therefore be suspected that the latter 
author referred to liands, four of 
which were equal to tho cubit. The 
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(The royal cubit ® is longer by three fingers’ breadth than the 
common cubit.) ® 

179. And here I may not omit to tell the use to which the 
mould dug out of the gi’eat moat was turned, nor the manner 
wherein the wall was wrought. As fast as they dug the moat 
the soil which they got from the cutting was made into bricks, 
and when a sufSeient number were completed they baked the 
bricks in kilns. Then they set to building, and began with 
bricking the borders of the moat, after which they proceeded 


measure indoecl of 50 fathoms or 200 1 
royal cubits for the rrnlls of a city in 
a jilain is quite jjropusterous, and if 
intended by the authors must be put 
down as a gross exaggeration. Wlicn 
Xenophon estimates the height of the 
■walls of Nineveh opposite Jlcspila at 
150 feet, he gives the apgiegato of the 
river bank, the colossal mound 
(modem Koyunjik) on the top of tho 
bank, and the wali on the top of tho 
mound. My owii belief is that tho 
height of tho walls of Babylon did 
not exceed GO or 70 English feet. — 
H. C.E.] 

" The Greek metrical system was 
closely coimootcd with the Baby- 
lonian. It is of course more in the 
divisions aud general arrangement of 
tho scale, than in actual iTicasurcment, 
that tho Babylonian chaiuctcr of tlio 
Greek system is cxliihited. Thus, the 
foot being taken as the nnit for all 
longer measures, the ipytiik is found to 
contain 6 feet, the acUo/aos 10, tlio 
60, the irAcCpor 100, and tho 
ariSioy 600 ; — the alternation in the 
series of 6 and 10 occurring precisely 
as in the -well-knoiTn Babylonian 
notation — now abundantly verified 
from the inscriptions — of tho Sos, tlio 
Ner, and the Sar. AVith regard to 
the positive relationship of tho Greek 
and Babylonian mcasui'es of length, it 
is difficult as yet to form a decided 
opinion. Bockh (Glas. Mns. vol. i. 
p. 4) maintains that the Babylonian 
cubic foot stood to the Greek in tho 
ratio of 3 to 2, and M. Oppert, fi-om a 
toleiably extensive field, of comparison 


(see Athenmnm Fran^ais, 1851, p. 
370), has also valued the length of 
the Babylonian foot at 315 milliiiiolres, 
wliich is, as nearly as possible, 12^- 
English inches, but my own rcscarcbes 
rather lend mo to beUeve tho ordinary 
Babylonian foot to have been less 
than the Greek — less oven than tho 
English foot. It may perhaps have 
been identical with tho Egyptian or 
Samian, tho exact value of which, 
obtained from the Nilometer, as 
ll'828e238l English inches, bnt I 
would ))refcr comparing tho Eoman 
foot, which is only 11’619G English 
inches, or even a foot of still less 
value, if any authority could be found 
for it.— [H. C. E.] 

® According to M. Oirpert, tho Baby- 
lonian cubit was to the foot, not as 
3 : 2, but as 5 : 3. The foot contained 
3 bands of 6 fingers each, or 15 fingers 
(Atlienajum Franqais, 1850, p. 370) ; 
tlio cubit 5 such bunds, or 25 fingers. 
If then we accept tho statement of 
Herodotus, the Eoyal Babylunian cubit 
must have contained 28 fingers, or 4 
more than the Greek. The exact value 
of the cubit wiU, of com'so, depend on 
the estimate which we form of tho real 
length of the foot (see the last note). 
Assuming at preseut that the Baby- 
lonian foot nearly equalled the English, 
tho common ouhit would have been 
1 foot 8 inches, and the Eoyal cubit 
1 foot 10’4 indies. The Hovodotean 
height of the walls, according to this 
estimate, would be 373 ft. -1- in., or 
IS ft. 4 in. higher than the extreme 
height of St. Ifni’s. 
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to construct the ■wall itself, using throughout for their cement 
hot bitumen, and interposing a layer of 'U'attlcd reeds at e'very 
thirtieth com-se of the bricks.^ On the top, along the edges of 
the ■v\'all, they constructed buildings of a single chamber 
facing one another, leaidng between them room for a fom’- 
horse chariot to tm'u. In the circuit of the wall are a h'undred 
gates, all of brass, with brazen lintels and side-posts. The 
bitumen used in the work was brought to Babylon from the 
Is, a small stream which flows into the Euphrates at the point 
where the city of the same name stands,® eight days’ journey 


* Layers of reeds are found in some 
of the remains of brick buildings at 
present existing at Babylonia, but 
usually at mueli smaller intervals tlian 
here indicated. At Akkeiknf “they 
bed every ffth or sixth layer of brick, 
to a tliickness of two iuobes.” (See 
Porter's Travels, vol. ii. p. 278.) In 
the Mujelibe, or ancient temple of 
Belus at Babylon, “ the straw lino 
runs its unbroken length between the 
ranges of every aiwjle brick coui-so” 
(Ibid. p. 311). 

[I liave never myself observed layers 
of roods in any building of undoubted 
Babylonian oi'igiu. All the ruins, at 
any rate about Babylon, in which 
reeds arc mot with at short di.stances 
bciween the layers of crude brick, arc 
of the Parthian ago, such as A1 Ilyuiar, 
Akkerkuf, the uiiper walls of llich’s 
Jlujcllibeh, Alokhattat, Zibliych, Shis- 
hobar, and tlio walls of Seleucia and 
Cte.siphon. Impressions of reeds are 
at the same time very common on the 
burnt bricks of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
buildings from the bricks having been 
laid on matting when in a soft state. — 
H. C. H.] 

- This place seems to bo mentioned 
in the tribute paid to Thotluncs III. at 
Kamak, from Nineveh, Shinar, Meso- 
potamia, and Babel, &c., under the 
name of "1st,” the chief of which 
brought 2040 minoo of bitumen, w'hich 
is called si/t, answering to zifte, its 
modern name in those parts, as ilieh 
says. In Egyptian Arabic zifte (like 
the Ilebrow eift, Exod. ii. 3) means 
pitch, bitumen (sift), and incense also. 


(See Birch’s letter in Otia .Slgyptiaca, 
p. SO, etc.)— [G. W.] 

Is is indubitably the modern Bit, 
where the bitumen is still abundant. 
The following qnaiut description is 
given by an old traveller : — 

“ Having spent throe days and 
better, from the ruins of Old Babylon 
we came unto a town called Ait, in- 
habited only by Aiubians, but very 
ruinous. Near mito which town is 
a valley of ijitch very marvellons to 
behold, and a thing almost incredible, 
wherein arc many springs thi’owing 
out abundantly a kind of black sub- 
stance, like unto tar and pitch, which 
.serveth all tlie countries thereabouts 
to make staunch their barks and boats, 
every one of which springs maketh a 
noise like a smith's forgo in puffing 
and blowing out the matter, which 
never ceaseth niglit nor day, and tho 
noise is heard a mile off, swallowing 
up all weighty things tluit come ui)ou 
it. Tho Moors call it ‘ the mouth of 
hell.’ ” (Collection of 'Voyages and 
Travels from the Library of the Earl 
of Oxford. 2 vols. London, 1745. 
Vol. ii. p. 752.) 

[’The name of this place was origin- 
ally Ihi, or, with a distinctive epithet 
attached, Ihidakira, meaning “ the 
bitumen spring.” In tho Is of Hero- 
dotus we have Ihi with a Greek no- 
minatival ending. The same place is 
probably indicated in Ezra viii. 15, 21, 
31, wheiu ■wo have the Hebrew ortho- 
ginphy of ttnnts, or, in the English ver- 
sion, Ahava. Isidore of Charax writes 
tho name as ’Ael7ro\is in his Parthian 
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from Babylon. Lumps of bitumen are found in great 
abundance in this riYer. 

180. The city is divided into two portions by the river which 
runs through the midst of it. This river is the Euphrates, a 
broad, deep, swift stream, which rises in Armenia, and empties 
itself into the Eiythriean sea. The city wall is brought down 
on both sides to the edge of the stream : thence, from the 
corners of the wall, there is eai'ried along each bank of the 
river a fence of burnt bricks. The houses are mostly three 
and four storeys high ; the streets all run in straight lines, not 
only those parallel to the river, but also the cross streets 
which lead down to the water-side. At the river end of these 
cross streets are low gates in the fence that skirts the stream, 
which are, like the great gates in the outer wall, of brass, and 
open on the water. 

181. The outer wall is the main defence of the city. There 
is, however, a second inner w'all, of less thickness than the 
first, but very little inferior to it in strength.® The centre of 
each division of the town was occupied by a fortress. In the 
one stood the palace of the kings,* siUTOundcd by a waU of 
great strength and size ; in the other was the sacred inecinct 


stations (p, 5). Ptolemy has *l8»#copa 
(v. 20), and the Talmud N'l'piN'n' 
as the most uortlicrlj^ town 
of Babylonia. Zosimus also writes 
AaKipa (iii. p. 165), and Ammianns, 
Bineira (xxiv. 2), Hit is pi’obably the 
same namo witli a feminine ending. — 
n. C. 11.] 

® The “ inner wall heixj mentioned 
may have been the wall of Kebuchad- 
nezzar’s new city — the “inner city” of 
Berosus (Fr. l l) — wliicli lay entirely 
within the ancient circuit, and hud a 
circumfcivnco of 16,000 ammas or ll 
Stades. — Sec note on ch. 178. 

This is the mass or mound still 
called the Kasr or Palace, “ a square 
of 700 yards in length and breadth.” 
(llicb, First ^leiiinir, p. 22.) It is an 
immense pile of bvichworlv, chiefly of 
the finest kind. On it stand some 
remarkable ruins to which the namo 


Kasr is specially apidiecl. Its single 
tree which Rich tliuught strange to the 
country, and a remnant of thohfingiug- 
gardens of Nebuchadnezzar, still grows 
on one of the ridges, but is not found 
to desorro tlie atteiuion bestowed on 
it, since it is of a kind very common 
in the valley of the Euphrates. 

[There can be no dou)>t whatever of 
the identity of the mins of the Easr 
with the great palace of Babylon 
noticed by Herodotus, and described 
at more length by Josephus from 
Berosus (contr, Ap. i. lU), because 
several slabs belonging to the original 
building have been found there which 
hoar inscriptions commemorative of 
the building of the palace by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. For a full cxj)1anation 
of the subject, sec the Essay ajipended 
to Book iii. ' On the Topography of 
Babylon,* — 0. 11 
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of Jupiter Belus,® a square enclosure two furlongs each way, 
with gates of sohcl brass ; which w'as also remaining in my 
time. In the middle of the precinct there was a tower of solid 
masomy, a furlong in length and breadth, upon which was 
raised a second tower, and on that a third, and so on up to 
eight. The ascent to the top is on the butside, by a path 
which winds round aU the towers. When one is about half- 
way up, one finds a resting-place and seats, where persons 
are wont to sit some time on their way to the summit. On 
the topmost tower there is a spacious temifio, and inside the 
temple stands a couch of unusual size, richly adorned, with a 
golden table by its side. There is no statue of any kind set 
up in the place, nor is the chamber occupied of nights by any 
one but a single native woman, who, as the Chaldseans, the 
priests of this god,® affirm, is chosen for himself by the deity 
out of all the women of the land. 

® The Babylonian worship of Bel ia j piessly calk Babylon “ tlie tlwellinp'- 
well known to na from Seviptnro ] place of Bel.” At a still earlier peno(l, 
(Isaiah xlri. 1 ; Jerom. 1. 2 ; Apoc. : that is, nnclor the old C'haldrcau 
Dan. xii. IG). There is little clonbfc j Empire, Kiffer was tlie ehief scat of 
that he was (at least in the later the worship of Bel, and tlio city was 
times) the roco''niscdliead of the Baby- named after him, an explanation ho- 
lonian Paiitlieon, and therefore pro- ing thus afCordod of the many tradi- 
pcrly identified by the Greeks with tions which point to Xiffer, or the city 
their Kens or .Jupiter. (Compare the : of Belas (Calnch of Genesis), as the 
expressions Jupiter Aiiimon, Jupiter , primitive capital of Chaldiea. It may 
Fapian, &c.) It has been usual to . bo presumed from many notices, both 
suppose that Bel and Baal are the in sacred and profane history, that 
same word, and tlicrefore that the tho worship of Bel again superseded 
word Bel means simjtly “ Lord.’’ But that of Merodach at Babylon under the 
this is very uncertain. Bel is ^3 in Achmmenian princes. ,Sco the Essay 
the original, wliile Baal is ^i’?. These on tlie Religion of tho Assyrians and 
ma\i he distinct roots. Babylonians. — H. C. B.] 

[Tlicre .are .«ome points of consider- t Ctosias apiicars to have agreed 
able difficulty connected witli the wor- ' with Herodotus in this statement, 
ship of Hcl at Babylon. In tho inscrip- Diodorus, whoso Assyrian history 
tious of b'clnichadncszar, for iicstancc, I seems to have been entirely taken from 
the name of Bel, as a distinct divinity, j Gtesias, compares the Chaldoeana of 
hardly ever occurs. Tho gi-eat tcmiile Babylonia with the priests of Egy])t 
of Babylonis cousocratodto ilcrodacb, (ii. 29). And it is unquestionable 
and that god is the tutelar divinity of tluit at tho time of Alexander’s oon- 
the city. In tho As.syrinn inscriptions, qnc.sts the Chaldajans were a priest- 
however, Bel is associated with Baby- ca.ste. Yet originally tho appellation 
Ion. Pul and Tiglath-Pilcser both seems to have boon etlinio. 
sacrifioed to him in that city as tho [It is only rocontly that the dark- 
supremo local deity, and Sargon ex- ness which has so long enveloped the 
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182. They also declare — ^but I for my part do not credit it 
— ^that the god comes down in person into this chamber, and 
sleeps upon the couch. This is like the story told by the 
Egyptians of what takes place in their city of Thebes,’ where 
a woman always passes the night in the temple of the Theban 
Jupiter.® In each case the woman is said to be debarred all 


history of tlio Chaldocana has been 
cleared up, but wo ai’o now able to 
present a tolombly clear account of 
them. The Chaldccans then appear 
to have been a branch of tlio great 
Hamitc race of Akkadj which inhabited 
Babylonia from the carlic.st times. 
With this race originated the art of 
writing, the building of cities, tlio 
institution of a religious system, and 
the cultivation of all science, and of 
astronomy in particular. The language 
of these AkJead presents perhaps 
through its vocabulary affinities with 
the ^rican dialects on the one side, 
and through its oonstructiou with the 
Turanian, or those of High Asia, on 
the other. It stands iudood somewhat 
in the same relation as the Egyptian 
to the Semitic languages, belonging 
as it would seem to the groat jmrpnt 
stock from which tho trunk-stream of 
the Semitic tongues also sprung,bcforo 
thoro was a nimilication of Semitic 
dialect, and before Seiuitism cveu had 
become snbjcct to its peculiar organis- 
ation and developments, luthisprtmi. 
tive Akkadian tongue, which I have 
been accustomed generally to denonii- 
natc Scythio fi*om its near coniicxicii 
with the Scythic dialect of Persia, were 
preserved all the scientific treatises 
known to the Babyloiiiaus, long after 
tho Semitic element had become pre- 
dominant ill tho land — it was in ftict 
tho language of science in tho East, 
as the Latin was in Europe during the 
middle ages. When Semitic tribes 
established an empire in Assyria in 
the 13th century n.c. they adopted 
the alphabet of tho Akkadf and with 
certain modifLcaliuns applied it to their 
own language ; but during tlio seven 
centuries which followed of Semitic 
dominion at Nineveh and Babylon, 


this Assyrian language was merely 
used fur historical records and official 
documents. The mythological, astro- 
nomical, and other scientific tablets 
found at Nineveh are exclusively in 
the Akkadian languago, and arc thus 
shown to belong to a priest-class, 
exactly answering to tho Clialdmans 
of iwofanc history and of tho boo of 
Daniel. We thus see how it is that 
tho Olialdteans (taken generally for 
tho Akl'ad) are sjiokon of in tho pro- 
phetical books of Scripture as com- 
posing the armies of the Semitio kings 
of Babylon and as the general inhabi- 
tants of tho country, while in other 
authorities they are distingufshed as 
philosophers, astronomers, and magi- • 
ciana, ns, in fact, the special deposi- 
taries of Bciouoe. It may farther be 
infeiTcd that these Chaldrcan Akkad 
descended into Babylonia in very 
remote times from the Kurdish moun- 
tains, for in the insci'iptions of Sargon 
the geographical name of Akkad is some- 
times applied to the mountains instead 
of the vemaeular title of Vamrat or 
Ararat — an excellent illustmtion be- 
ing thus afforded of tho notices of 
Chaldeans in tliis quai’tcr by so many 
of the Greek historians and geogra- 
phers. This subject isfiirlhcrcxamiued 
in Essay iii. appended to Book vii. 

7 This fable of tho god coming per- 
sonally into his temple was contrary 
to the Egyptian belief in the natui'e 
of the gods. It was only a figurative 
expression, similar to that of tho Jews, 
who speak of God visiting and dwell- 
ing in his holy hill, and not intended 
to be taken literally. (Of the women 
in the service of Amuu, sco note on 
Book ii. ch. 35.)— [G. W.] 

® Tho Theban Jnpitor, or god wor- 
shipped as the Supreme Being in tho 
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intercourse -with men. It is also lite the custom of Patara, 
in Lycia, -where the priestess who delivers the oracles, dmring 
the time that she is so employed — for at Patara there is not 
always an oracle ® — is shut up in the temple every night. 

183. Below, in the same precinct, there is a second temple, 
in which is a sitting figure of Jupiter, all of gold. Before the 
figm’e stands a large golden table, and the throne whereon it 
sits, and the base on -which the throne is placed, are likewise 
of gold. The Chaldajans told me that aU the gold together 
was eight hundi’cd talents’ weight. Outside the temple are 
two altars, one of soHd gold, on which it is only lawful to ofi'er 
sucklings ; the other a common altar, bnt of great size, on 
which the full grown animals are sacrificed. It is also on the 
great altar that the Chahkeans bmrn the frankincense, which 
is offered to the amount of a thousand talents’ weight, every 
year, at the festival of the god. In the time of Cyrus there 
was like-wise in this temple a figui’e of a man, twelve cubits 
high, entirely of solid geld. I myself did not see this figiu-e, 
' but I relate what the Chaldseans report concerning it. Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, plotted to carry the statue off, but had 
not the hardihood to lay his hands- upon it. Xerxes, however, 
the son of Darius, killed the priest who forbade him to move 
the statue, and took it away.^ Besides the ornaments which 


city of Thebes, T\’as Ammon (ibnun). 
Herodotns says the TlieVcm rather tiian 
the Egyptian Jupiter, because various 
gods were worshipped in various parts 
of Egy]it as supreme : Khcm at Chem- 
mis, Ehtha at Memphis, Ba at Heli- 
opolis, d‘e. 

“ Patara lay on tho shore, a little to 
the east of the Xanthus (Strabo, xiv. 
p. 931 ; I’tol. v. 3). Scylax (Poripl. 
p. 93) seems to place it some distance 
up the stream, but his text is probably 
corrupt in this place. The site is fixed 
with certainty by ruins and inscrip- 
tions (Beaufort’s Karamauia, p. 5 ; 
Ionian Autiq. vol. iii. p. 83 j Fellows’s 
Lycia, p. 41G to p. 419), and the name 
still adheres to the place. 

According to Sei-vius (ad JEn. iv. 


14-3) Apollo delivered oracles hero 
during tho six winter months, while 
during tho six summer months ho 
gave responses at Delos, Compare 
nor. Od. iii. 4, &A. 

1 There can bo little doubt that this 
was done by Xentos after the revolt of 
Babylon, of which Ctesias speaks (Exc. 
Pors. § 22) . Arrian relates that Xer- 
xes not only plundered but destrmjod 
tho temple on his return from Greece 
(vii. 17; comp. Strab. xvi. p. 1019). It 
is likely that the revolt was connected 
with the disasters of the Greeian ex- 
pedition, and that Xerxes, on taking 
the city, maltreated tho priests, plan, 
dorod the temple, and diminished its 
sti'ongth as a fortress, to which pur- 
peso it may have boon tamed during 
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.1 have mentioned, there are a large number of private offer- 
ings in this holy precinct.^ 

184. Many sovereigns have ruled over this city of Babylon, 
and lent their aid to the building of its walls and the adorn- 
ment of its temples, of whom I shah make mention in my 
Assyrian history. Among them two were women. Of these, 
the earlier, called Semiramis, held the throne five generations 
before the later princess.® She raised certain embankments 
weU worthy of insiiection, in the plain near Babylon, to 
control the river, which, tiU then, used to overflow, and flood 
the whole country round about. 

185. The later of the two queens, whose name was Nitocris, 
a wiser princess than her ijredecessor, not only left behind 
her, as memorials of her occupancy of the throne, the works 
which I shall presently describe, but also, observing the great 
.power and restless enterprise of the Medes, who had taken so 
large a number of cities, and among them Nineveh, and 
expecting to be attacked in her turn, -^ade all possible exertions 
to increase the defences of her eminre. And first, whereas the 
river Euphrates, which traverses the city, ran formerly with 


the siege. But llio KarecKoipev of Ar- 
rian is too strong a word. It may be 
remarked that Strabo used the milder 
term /careWoo'cv. 

2 The great tcmjile of Babylon, re- 
garding which the Greeks hare left so 
many notices, is beyond nil doubt to 
be identified with the enormous mound 
which is named Mujellibdh by Bieh, 
but to which the Aiubs universally 
apply the title of Jicihil. In the de- 
scription, however, which Herodotus 
gives of this famous building he would 
seem to have blended architectural 
details which applied in reality to two 
different sites; his measurement of a 
stade square answering pretty well to 
the circumference of Babil, and his 
notices also of tlie chapels and altars 
of the god being in close agreement 
with the accounts preserved in the 
inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar of tho 
high place of Mcrodach at Babylon ; 
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while, on tlie other hand, the elevation 
of seven stages one above the other, 
and the construction of a shrine for 
the divinity at the summit of the pile, 
must necessarily refer to the temple 
of the Planets of the Seven Spheres at 
Boisippa, now represented by the ruins 
of Birs-Nimrad. A full account of 
both of these temples is given from 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions at the 
close of Book iii, * On the Topography 
of Babylon,* to which accordingly the 
reader is referred. — [H. C. B.] 

® Scaliger proposed to read 
generations** instead of “five.** Vi- 
tringa suggested “ fifteen.*’ Both 
wished to identify tho Semiramis of 
Herodotus with tl^t of Ctesias. Bat 
they are two entirely distinot person- 
ages. Bee the Essays appended to 
this volume, Essay viii. ‘ On the His- 
tory of the later Babylouiaus.* 


X 
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a straight course to Babylon, she, by certain excavations 
which she made at some distance up the stream, rendered it 
so winding that it comes three several times in sight of the 
same village, a village in Assyria, which is called Ardericca ; * 
and to this day, they who would go from our sea to Babylon, 
on descending to the river touch three times, and on three 
different days, at this very place. She also made an embank- 
ment along each side of the Euphrates, wonderful both for 
breadth and height, and dug a basin for a lake a great way 
above Babylon, close alongside of the stream, which was sunk 
everj’TV'here to the point where they came to water, and was of 
such breadth that the whole circuit measured four himdred 
and twenty furlongs. The soil dug out of this basin was 
made use of in the enbankments along the waterside. When 
the excavation was finished, she had stones brought, and 
bordered with them the entire margin of the reservoir. These 
two things were done, the river made to wind, and the lake 
excavated, that the stream might be slacker by reason of the 
number of crirves, and the voyage be rendered cii'cuitous, and 
that at the end of the voyage it might be necessary to skirt 
the lake and so make a long round. All these works were on 
that side of Babylon where the passes lay, and the roads into 
Media were the straightest, and the aim of the queen in 
making them was to prevent the Medes from holding inter- 
com’se with the Babylonians, and so to keep them in ignorance 
of her affairs. 

186. While the soil from the excavation was being thus 
used for the defence of the city, Nitocris engaged also in 
another undertaking, a mere by-work compared with those we 
have ah’eady mentioned. The city, as I said, was divided by 
the river into two distinct portions. Under the former kings, 
if a man wanted to pass from one of these divisions to the 


* Ardericca is probably tbo modern 
AkkerJeuf, 'which 'was on the lino of the 
original Nahr Malcha, or Royal River, 
a canal made for purposes of irrigation. 


No such cuttings as those here de- 
scribed by Herodotus can ever have 
existed. — [H. 0. R.] 
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other, he had to cross in a boat ; which must, it seems to me, 
have been very troublesome. Accordingly, while she was 
digging the lake, Nitocris bethought herself of turning it to 
a use which should at once remove this inconvenience, and 
enable her to leave another monument of her reign over 
Babylon. She gave orders for the hewing of immense blocks 
of stone, and when they were ready and the basin was 
excavated, she turned the entire stream of the Euphrates into 
the cutting, and thus for a time, while the basin was filling, 
the natural channel of the river was left dry. Forthwith she 
set to work, and in the first place fined the banks of the 
stream within the city with quays of burnt bricks, and also 
bricked the land-places opposite the river-gates, adopting 
throughout the same fashion of brickwork which had been 
used in the town wall ; after which, with the materials which 
had been prepared, she built, as near the middle of the town 
as possible, a stone bridge, the blocks whereof were bound 
together with iron and lead. In the daytime squai'e wooden 
platforms were laid along from pier to pier, on which the 
inhabitants crossed the stream ; but at night thej' were with- 
drawn, to prevent people passing from side to side in the dark 
to commit robberies. When the river had filled the cutting, 
and the bridge was finished, the Euphrates was tmmed back 
again into its ancient bed ; and thus the basin, transformed 
suddenly into a lake, was seen to answer the pmrpose for 
which it was made, and the inhabitants, by help of the basin, 
obtained the advantage of a bridge. 

187. It was this same princess by whom a remarkable 
deception was planned. She had her tomb constructed in 
the upper part of one of the principal gateways of the city, 
high above the heads of the passers by, with this inscription 
cut upon it: — “If there be one among my successors on the 
throne of Babylon who is in want of treasure, let him open 
my tomb, and take as much as he chooses, — not, however, 
unless he be truly in want, for it will not be for his good.” 
This tomb continued untouched until Darius came to the 
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kingdom. To him it seemed a monstrous thing that he 
should be unable to use one of the gates of the town, and that 
a sum of money should be lying idle, and moreover inviting 
his grasp, and he not seize upon it. Now he could not use 
the gate because, as he drove through, the dead body would 
have been over his head. Accordingly he opened the tomb ; 
but instead of money, found only the dead body, and a writing 
which said — "Hadst thou not been insatiate of pelf, and 
careless how thou gottest it, thou wouldst not have broken 
open the sepulchres of the dead.” 

188. The expedition of Cyi’us was undertaken against the 
son of this princess, who bore the same name as his father 
Labynetus,® and was king of the Assyrians. The Great King, 
when he goes to the wars, is always supplied with provisions 
carefully prepared at home, and with cattle of his own. 
Water too from ihe river Choaspes, which flows by Susa,® is 
taken with him for his di-ink, as that is the only water which 
the kings of Persia taste.’ Wherever he travels, he is attended 
by a number of four-wheeled cars drawn by mules, in which 
the Choaspes water, ready boiled for use, and stored in flagons 
of silver, is moved with him from place to place. 

189. Cyrus on his way to Babylon came to the banks of the 


® Herodotus probably regards this 
Labynetus as the son of the king men- 
tioned in chap. 74. 

® For a description of the situation 
and present state of Susa, seo note on 
Book iii. eh, 68. There is no doubt 
that the Choaspes is the modern Ker. 
Ichah. (See Journal of the Gcogiuxih. 
Soc., vol. ix. part i, pp. 88, 89.) 

' This statement of Herodotus is 
echoed by various ■writers (Plutarch, 
de Exil. vol. ii. p. 601, D ; Athonmas, 
Heipnosoph. ii. 23, p. 171; Solinus, Po- 
lyhist. xli. p. 83; Eustath. ad Diony.s, 
Perieg. 1073, &c.). Sonic add to it, 
that no one but the king (Solin. 1. s. c.), 
or no one but the king and his oldest 
son (Agathocles, Fr. 5), inight drink 
the Choaspes water. What most say 
of the Choaspes, Strabo reports of tho 


Eulicus (xv. p. 10J-3),and Pliny (H. H. 
xxxi. 3) mentions both names. But 
th&se two writers are probably mis- 
taken in regarding the Eulseus and 
Choaspes as difFercnb rivers. The 
term Eulsens (Ulai of Daniel) seems 
to have been applied to the eastern 
branch of the Kerkhah, which, leaving 
the main stream at Pcii-Pid, joined the 
Shapur, and flowed into tho Karnn at 
Ahwaz. (See Loftus, Chaldroa and 
Susiana, pp. 42'l..d.30.) Tho water of 
both the Karun and tho Kerkhah is 
said at tho present day to be excellent, 
and the natives vaunt the superiority 
of these two rivers over all other 
streams or springs in the world (Jonr- 
nal of Geogr. Society, vol. ix. part i. 
p. 89). 
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Gyndes,® a stream which, rismg in the Matienian mountains,® 
runs through the country of the Dardanians,^ and empties 
itself into the river Tigris. The Tigris, after receiving the 
Gyndes, flows on by the city of Opis,® and discharges its 


® The Gyndes is undoubtedly the 
Diydlah, since, — firstly, — there is no 
other navigable stream after the lower 
Zab on the road between Sardis and 
Susa (vide infra, v. 52) ; and secondly, 
no otJier river of any consequence 
could have to bo crossed between the 
mountains aud the Tigris on the inarch 
from Agbatana to Babylon. Were it 
not for these circumstances the river 
Gangltf which is actually divided at 
hlendalli into a multitude of petty 
streams, and completely absorbed in 
irrigation, might seem to have a better 
claim (Jour, of Geogr. Soc. ut sup. p. 

These Matieni are not to be con> 
founded with the Matieni of Asia 
Minor, who may have been of the 
same race (query, Medes ? the d of 
Mada passing into t, as in Sauro>mat<u), 
but were a distinct people. Hero- 
dotus seoms to assign to these Matieni 
the whole of the mountain range from 
the sources of the Diyalah near Hama- 
diiu to those of the A?’as (Araxes) near 
Brzeroum in Upper Ai'meuia (Wde 
iufrii, ch. 202). 

[The term Matieni may perhaps bo 
a mere generic word for “peojile,” 
The Babylonian word, at any rate, 
^vhioh is used for a country may be 
read as niatu, in the siugular, and 
matiya or matein in tho plural, being 
In fact identical with the Hebrew and 
Chaldee HD. — C. K.] 

^ No other writer mentions Darda- 
nians in these parts. It has been pro- 
posed to read 5ia AopacW, — Si* *Ap/i€- 
vlwvy — and 8i& AapreW. The only va- 
rious reading in the MSS. favours the 
last emendation. It is Biapbav4<ayy 
which has all the letters of Sia Aapveojy 
with a single dislocation. The ruins 
of Dameh still exist on tho banks of 
the Zamacuii before it joins the Diy^ 
lah, and before the united rivers issue 
from tho mountains into the plain of 
ShahrizAr. 


[It must be confessed, however, that 
Darnell has not been a place of any 
consequence either in the ancient or 
modern geography of the country. It 
w'as merely selected by the Kurdish 
emirs for their residence about five 
centuries back on account of the 
sti'ength of the position. Aapbdveot 
may very well mean “ the holders of 
tho passes,” and thus exactly apply to 
tho tribes along the banks of the upper 
Diydlah, — H. C. K.] 

“ This is the plain meaning of Hero, 
dotus, who has therefore been accused 
of ignorance by Rennell (Geography 
of Herod. § 9, p. 202). But the situa- 
tion of Opis is uncertain. Strabo, by 
calling it an emporium (xvi. p. 1051), 
might lead us to imagine that its posi- 
tion was low down the river. Xeno- 
phon’s narrative (Anab. ii. iv. 13-25), 
it must be granted, makes this im- 
possible. Still, however, Opis may 
have been a little below the junction 
of the Diyalah with the Tigris, or at 
tho point of confluence. 

[If we remember that Xenophon’s 
Median Wall is the enceinte of Baby- 
lon, and that the Greeks crossed the 
Tigris at Sittace, which w'as on the 
road from Babylon to Susa, we can 
hardly fail of identifying the Diydlah 
with tho riiyscus of Xenophon (Anab. 
II, iv. 25), and thus recognising Opis 
in the ruins of Khafaji, near the con- 
llucnco of the two rivers. Tho name 
of Physous probably comes from 
Hupusltay tho title in the inscriptions 
of the district of Sidimanieh, through 
which the Diyalah flows. In the name 
of Opis we have perhaps a Greek nomi- 
natival ending as in Is. The cunei- 
form orthography is Stipiya, and I 
rather think that Khafaji is a mere 
corruption of the original name. The 
name of Sittace, or, more properly, 
Psiltace, seems to be written in tho 
inscriptions as Patsita, without tho 
Scylhic guttural termination. It must 
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waters into the Erythraean sea. When Gyms reached this 
stream, which could only he passed in boats, one of the sacred 
white horses accomj)anying his march, full of spirit and high 
mettle, walked into the water, and tried to cross by himself ; 
but the current seized him, swept him along with it, and 
di'owned him in its depths. Cyrus, enraged at the insolence 
of the river, threatened so to break its strength that in future 
even women should cross it easily without wetting then’ knees. 
Accordingly he put off for a time his attack on Babylon, and, 
dividing his army into two parts, he marked out by ropes one 
hmidred and eighty trenches on each side of the Gyndes, 
leading off from it in all directions, and setting his army to 
dig, some on one side of the river, some on the other, he 
accomplished his threat by the aid of so great a number of 
hands, hut not without losing thereby the whole summer 
season. 

190. Having, however, thus vToaked his vengeance on the 
Gyndes,® by dispersing it through three hundred and sixty 


have been situated at least as low down 
the Tigris as tho modem fort of the 
Zobeid chief. — H. C. R.] 

3 Eennell sensibly remarks (p, 202) 
that tho story of Cyrus’s dividing the 
Gyudes is a very childish one, ta the 
manner in which it is told. He sup- 
poses that the river was swollen, and 
that the solo object of Cyrus was to 
effect the passage. But this explana- 
tion is unsatisfactory. It is not con- 
ceivable that Cyrus proceeded against 
Babylon unprepared for tho passage 
of groat rivers. Boats must have 
abounded on the streams, and rafts 
supported by inflated skins, which 
were in constant use upon them, as 
the Nimrud sculptures show, could 
have been constructed rapidly. Even 
if it had been necessary to divide the 
Gyndes, in order to make it fordable, 
there would have been no need of 
(eitirely dispersing it, and so wasting 
a whole summer. And if this was the 
only means by which Cyrus could 
pass the comparatively small stream 


of the Diyalah, how did he get across 
the Tigris ? 

If wo accept the fact of the dis- 
persion, tlio true oxiilanation would 
seem to bo, that Cyrus had already 
resolved to attempt tho capture of 
Babylon by tbo means which he sub- 
sequently adopted, and thought it 
necessaiy to practise his army in tho 
art of draining off the waters from a 
stream of moderate size before at- 
tempting the far gi-catcr work of 
making the Euphrates fordable. He 
may not have been aware of the 
artifleial reservoir which rendered hi.s 
task at Babylon comparatively easy, 
or not have anticipated the neglect 
which converted a moans of dofenco 
to the assailed into a convenience to 
the assailing party. 

It is remarkable that Hr. Grote 
accepts the narrative of Herodotus as 
it stands, apparently seeing in it no 
improbability. At least he offers no ex- 
planation of the conduct of Oyrus (His- 
tory of Greece, vol. iv. pp. 284, 285). 
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channels, Cyrus, with the first approach of the ensuing 
spring, marched forward against Babylon. The Babylonians, 
encamped without their walls, awaited his coming. A battle 
was fought at a short distance from the city, in which the 
Babylonians were defeated by the Persian king, whereupon 
they withdrew within their defences. Here they shut them- 
selves up, and made light of his siege, having laid in a store 
of provisions for many years in prejiaration against this 
attack; for when they saw Cyrus conquering nation after 
nation, they were convinced that he would never stop, and 
that their turn would come at last. 

191. Cyrus was now reduced to great perplexity, as time 
went on and he made no progress against the place. In this 
distress, either some one made the suggestion to him, or he 
bethought himself of a plan, which he proceeded to put in 
execution. He placed a portion of his army at the point where 
the river enters the city, and another body at the back of 
the place where it issues forth, with orders to march into the 
town by the bed of the stream, as soon as the water became 

[I incline to regard the whole stoiy when he was uonducting n hostile ex- 
os a fable, embodying some popular pcditiori against Babylon. Moreover, 
tradition with regard to the origin of if ho marched upon Bubvlou by the 
the great hydraulic works on the high i*oad leading from tho Fersian 
Diijdlah below the Hamaran hills, mountains, he would have had no oc- 
whero the river has been dammed casiou to cross the DiydlaU at all. 
across to raise the level of the water, The direct I'outc must hove followed 
and a perfect network of canals have the left bank of the river to Opis, 
been opened out from it on either near which was the iiassage of the 
side. The principal of these canals Tigris. 

to the east, now named Beladroz Tho name of the river Gyndes is 
{BapdepoO in Thcopbaiies, and Saraz probably derived from the cuneiform 
rudf or ** hog river,” of tho Arabs), is Khudun, a city and district on the 
apparently of extreme antiqnity, the banks of the river adjoining 
stream having worked itself a bed in which is mentioned in the annals of 
the alluvial soil nearly 50 feet below Sardanapnlus. It is at any rate 
the level of the country. There are worthy of remark that all the names 
fully 860 streams of water derived by which this river has been known in 
from tho Diyalahj including all tho modern times, Tameiya, Shima/tif 
branch ents from the seven great Nahru'an, and Diydlah, are those of 
canals. If Cyrus did indeed execute cities on its banks, and the same 
these works, his object must have system of nomenclature may very 
been to fnmish means of irrigation to well be supposed to liave existed in 
the country, and such a motive was antiquity. — H. C.B.] 
scarcely likely to have influenced him 
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shalloYT enough ; he then himself drew off with the unwarlike 
portion of his host, and made for the place where Nitocris dug 
the basin for the river, Avhere he did exactly what she had 
done formerly : he tm’ued the Euphrates by a canal into the 
basin,'* which was then a marsh, on which the river sank to 
such an extent that the natmral bed of the stream became 
fordable. Hereupon the Persians who had been left for the 
imrpose at Babylon by the river-side, entered the sti’eam, 
Avhich had now sunk so as to reach about midway up a man’s 
thigh, and thus got into the town. Had the Babylonians been 
apprised of what Cyrus was about, or had they noticed their 
danger, they -would never have allowed the Persians to enter 
the city, but w'ould have destroyed them utterly; for they 
would have made fast all the street-gates which gave upon the 
river, and mouutmg upon the walls along both sides of the 
stream, would so have caught the enemy as it 'were in a trap. 
But, as it was, the Persians came upon them by surprise and 
so took the city. Owing to the vast size of the place, the 
inhabitants of the central pards (as the residents at Babylon 
declare), long after the outer por-tions of the town were taken, 
knew nothing of what had chanced, but as they were engaged 
in a festival, continued dancing and revelling until they learnt 
the captme but too certanily. Such, then, were the cir- 
cumstances of the first taking of Babylon.® 

192. Among many proofs which I shall bring forward of the 
power and resomnes of the Babylonians, the following is of 
special account. The whole country mider the dominion of 
the Persians, besides paymg a fixed tribute, is parcelled out 


■* Mr. Gi’ote saya tliat Cyrus ‘‘caused 
another rcaervoir and another canal of 
coinmnnication to bo dug, by means of 
■whiob he drew off the water of the 
Euphrates” (vol. iv. p. 285), Bufc 
Herodotus says that he turned the 
river into tho same rosoiToir — h r^y 
\ijxirnv — ^which was at tho time a marsh 
— ioveray 4'Aoy. And indeed, had ho 
done otherwi.se, he would have aKpeiid> 


ed time and labour very unnecessarily. 

^ Herodotus intends to contrast this 
frst capture with the second capture 
by Darius Hystaspos, of which he 
speaks in the latter portion of the 
third Book. We loam, however, by 
tho modo of siieech used, that ho wos^ 
not nwaro of any former occasion 
which the city of Babylon hod b^jg, 
taken by an enemy. 
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into divisions, which have to supply food to the Great Tfing 
and his army dm-ing different portions of the year.® Now out 
of the twelve months which go to a year, the district of Babylon 
furnishes food during fom-, the other regions of Asia dm’ing 
eight ; by which it appears that Assyria, in respect of resources, 
is one-third of the whole of .Asia. Of all the Persian govern- 
ments, or satrapies as they are called hy the natives,’ this is 
by far the best. When Tritantechmes, son of Ai'tabazus,® 
held it of the ting, it brought him in an artaba of silver every 
day. The artaha is a Persian measure,® and holds three 
choenixes more than the medimnus of the Athenians. He also 
had, belonging to his own private stud, besides war-horses. 


® See the Easay appended to Book 
iii. ‘ On the l^rainn Syatcni of Ad- 
miniatration and Government.’ 

^ The native orthography of the 
word, which the Greeks wrote 
ffarpimis, is “ khahatmpa.” It is 
fonnd twice in the Behistun inscrip- 
tion (Col. iii. 1. 14 and 1. 55). The 
etymology has been much disputed 
(see Gesen. Hobr. Lex. p. 41. Eng. 
od.) ; but, as “ klishatram ” is used 
tliroughout the inscriptions for 
“ crown ” or “ empire,” we can 
scarcely bo mistaken in regarding 
“ khshatrapa ” as formed of the two 
roots “ khshatram,” and “ pa.” The 
latter word signifies in Sanskrit “ to 
preserve, ujjhold,” whence it appears 
that a Satrap is “ one who upholds the 
crown.” (Cf. Col. BaAvlinson’s Vo- 
cabulary of the Anciont Persian 
Language, pp. 116-7.) 

“We hear of a TritanttEChmes, 
" son of Artabarms, brother of Darius 
Hystaspes,” in Book vii. ch. 82, from 
which place it might appear that this 
passage should be corrected. But we 
cannot be sure that the same person is 
intended in both instances. Indeed, 
as Eeredotus seems to speak of his 
mvn personal knowlodgo, it is prob- 
able that the Tritanlaochmes here 
mentioned was Satrap of Babylon at 
the time of Herodotus’s visit (nbont 
IJ.C. 450) , in which ease it is scarcely 


possible that ho should have been the 
same person who 30 years before was 
one of the six superior generals of 
the army of Xerxes. 

[The name of Tritantceohmes is of 
considerable interest because it points 
to the Vodio tmditions, which the 
Persians brought wth them from tho 
Indns, and of the currency of which 
in tho time of Xerxes we have thus 
distinct evidence. Tho name means 
“ strong ns Tj-itnn ” — this title, which 
etymologically means “ throe-bodied,” 
being tho Sanscrit and Zend form of 
tho famous Feridun of Persian 
romance, who divided the world be- 
tw'ccn liis three sons, Seim, Tur, and 
Erij. — H. C. E.) 

“ This is tho same name as tho 
ardeh of modern Egypt, and, like tho 
medimnus, is a coni mcasm'e. The 
ardeb is nearly ftvo EngUsh bnshels, 
and contains 8 med. ’This, too, is tho 
Latin modius, which last was equal to 
one-sixth of tho Greek medimnus. 
Bnt the wrdeb differs in quantity from 
the artaba. 

1 medimnus = 4B cliainices, or 6 Latin 
modii. 

1 modius = 8 chcenices. 

1 artaba = 51 cliamices (48 -f- 3). 

1 artaba — little more tlian 6 f[ modii. 
1 modius = nearly 1 peck, English. 

1 arta 6 o = about IJ bushel. — [G. W.] 
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eight hundred stallions and sixteen thousand mares, twenty to 
each stallion. Besides which he kept so great a number of 
Indian hoimds,^ that four large villages of the plain were 
exempted from ail other charges on condition of finding them 
in food. 

193. But httle rain falls in Assyria,® enough, however, to 


' Conceniing tlieso famona doga see 
Biihr’s Ctesias (Indio. Excerpt. § 5), 
and Arist. Hist. An. viii. 28. 

Models of favourite doga are fre- 
quently found in excavating the cities 
of Babylonia, Some may be seen in 
the British Museum, obtained fi-om 
the hunting palace of the son of- Esar. 


haddon at Nineveh. They are of 
small size, and are inscribed with the 
name of the dog, which is commonly 
a word indicative of their hunting 
prowess. The subjoined representa- 
tion of an Indian dog is from a ten-a- 
cotta fragment found by Col. Eawlin. 
eon at Babylon. 



Indian Hound. (From a Babylonian tablet.) 


’ Bain is very rare in Babylonia 
during the summer months, and pro- 
ductiveness depends entirely on irri- 
gation. During the spring there are 


constant showers, and at other times 
of the year rain falls frequently, but 
irregularly, and never in great quanti- 
ties. The heaviest is in December. 
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make the corn begin to sprout, after which the plant is 
nourished and the ears formed by means of mrigation from 
the river.® For the river does not, as in Egy^it, overflow the 
corn-lands of its own accord, but is spread over them by the 
hand, or by the helji of engines.^ The whole of Babylonia is, 
like Egypt, intersected with canals. The largest of them all, 
which runs towards the winter sun, and is impassable except 
in boats,® is carried from the Eujihrates into another stream, 
called the Tigris, the river upon which the town of Nineveh 
formerly stood.® Of all the countries that we know there is 


In ancient times, when irrigation was 
carried to a far greater extent tlian 
it is at present, the meteorology of 
the eonntry may probably have been 
different. — [H. C. B.] 

3 At the present day it is not usnal 
to trust even the first sprouting of the 
corn to nature. The lands are laid 
under water for a few days before the 
com is sown, j the water is then with- 
drawn, and the seed scattered npon 
the moistened soil. — [H. 0. E.] 

■* The engine intended by Herodo- 
tus seems to have been tho common 
hand-swipe, to which alone the namo of 
KTiXav^Xov W'ould properly apply. The 
ordinary method of irrigation at tho 
pinsent day is by tho help of oxen, 
which draw tho water from tho river 
to the top of tho bank by means of 
ropes passed over a roller working 
between two niiright posts. Accounts 
of this procciss will be found in tho 
works of Col. Chosnoy (Euphrates 
Expedition, vol. i. p. G53), and Sir. 
Layord (Nineveh and its Bemains, 
Part I. oh. X.). Occasionally, how- 
ever, the hand-swipe is used. CoL 
Ohesney says : — “ When the bank is 
too high to throw up tho water in this 
manner” (viz. with a basket) “it is 
raised by another process equally 
simple. A wooden lever, from 13 to 
15 feet long, is made to revolve freely 
on the top of a post 3 or 4 feet high, 
about two-thirds of the length of the 
lever projecting over the river, with a 
leather bucket or closely made basket 
of date-branches suspended from the 


extremity : this is balanced when full 
of water by means of a bucket of 
earth or stones at the other end, and 
this simple machine is so well con- 
trived that very slight manual exer- 
tion will raise the bucket sufficiently 
high to empty its contents into a cis- 
tern or other kind of i-eccptuole, from 
whence it is dispersed over the fields 
by means of numerous small chan- 
nels.” (Compare Layurd’s Nineveh 
and Babylon, p. 109). 

Bepresentations of hand-swipes 
have boon found on tho inonumeuts. 



U.'ind-Bwipc. fKrom a slab of Sennacherib.1 

® This probably refers to the ori- 
ginal Nalir Halcha, the great work of 
Nebuchadnezzai', which left the Eu- 
plu'ates at tho modern Eelugia, and 
entered the Tigris in the vicinity of 
the embouchure of the Gyndes (Di- 
ydlah). This canal has, however, re- 
peatedly changed its course since its 
original construction, and the ancient 
bed cannot be now continuously 
traced. — [H. C. B.] 

Beloe translates iirex^‘ 

Tiypir, irop* ftr NTroy irrfXts oIk ij t 0, “is 



3i6 fruitfulness of BABTLONIA. Booil. 

none \^•l^ich is so fruitful in grain- It makes no pretension 
indeed of growing the fig, the olive, the vine, or any other tree 
of the kind ; hut in grain it is so fruitful as to yield commonly 
two hundi’ed-fold, and when the production is greatest, even 
three hundred-fold. The blade of the wheat-plant and barley- 
plant is often four fingers in breadth. As for the millet and the 
sesame, I shall not say to what height they grow, though within 
my own knowledge ; for I am not ignorant that what I have 
already written concerning the fruitfulness of Babylonia must 
seem incredible to those who have never visited the country.’ 
The only oil thej' use is made from the sesame-plant.® Palm- 
trees gi'ow in great numbers over the whole of the flat coimtry,® 


continued to that part of the Tigris 
wliore Kinoveli stands ; ” thus placing 
tbo canal in Assyria, above the allu- 
vium, svhcre no canal is possible, and 
giving the impression that Nineveh 
was standing in the time of Herodotus ! 

' The fertility of Babylonia is cele- 
brated by a number of ancient ■writers. 
Theophrastus, the disciple of Aristotle, 
speaks of it in his History of Plants 
(viii. 7). Berosua (Fr. 1) says that the 
land produced naturally wheat, barley, 
the pulse called ochrys, sesame, edible 
rix)ts named fjtmgm, palms, apples, and | 
shelled fruits of various kinds. Strabo, 1 
apparently following Herodotus, men- 
tions the barley as returning often 
!i00 fold (xvi. p. 1034). Pliny says 
that the wheat is out tnnee, and is 
aftemards good keep for beasts (Hist. 
Nat. xviii. 17). Moderms, while bear- 
ing testimony to llic general fact, go 
loss into details. Rich says : — “ The 
air is salulnions, and the soil extremely 
fertile, producing great quantities of 
rice, dates, and grain of different 
kinds, though it is not cultivated to 
.above lialf the degree of which it is 
susceptible.” (First Memoir, p. 12.) 
Colonel Chesney (Euphrat. Exp. vol. 
ii. pp. G02, 603) remarks, — “Although 
greatly changed by the neglect of 
man, those poi-tiona of Mesopotamia 
which are still cnltivated, as the 
country about Hillah, show that the 
region has all (he fertility ascribed to 


it by Herodotus ; ” and ho anticipates 
that “the time may not ho ilistantwhen 
the date-groves of tho Eiqihratos may 
be intex-spersed with flourishing touTis, 
BiiiTOuuded with fields of the finest 
wheat, and the most productive plau- 
taliona of indigo, cotton, and sugar- 
cano.” 

“ Mr. Layavd informs us that this is 
still tho case with respect to the 
people of tho plains (Ninevoh, Part ii. 
cli. vi.). Tlie olive is cultivated on 
the fianks of Mount Zagros, but Baby- 
lonia did not extend so far. 

* “ As far as the eye can reach fi’om 
the town (Hillah),” says Ker Porter, 
“ both up and down the Euplu'ates tho 
banks appear to be thickly shaded 
uith groves of date trees.” (Ti'avels, 
vol. ii. p. 335.) There is reason to 
believe that anciently tho country was 
very much more thickly ■wooded than 
it is at present. Tho palm will grow 
wherever water is brought. In ancient 
times tho whole country between tho 
river’s, and tho greater portion of tho 
(I’aot intervening between the Tigris 
and the mountains, was artificially 
irrig.ated. At present cultivation ex- 
tends but a short distance from the 
banks of the great streams. 

[Tho sylvan cliaractor and beantifni 
appearance of the country, which 
aftcCTvai’ds so much excited the ad. 
miration of the Arabs, are particularly 
noticed by Amiuianus and Zusimus in 
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mostly of the kind which hears fruit, and this fruit supplies 
them with bread, wine, and honey. They are cultivated like 
the fig-tree in all respects, among others in this. The natives 
tie the fruit of the male-palms, as they are called by the 
Greeks, to the branches of the date-bearing palm, to let the 
gall-fly enter the dates and ripen them, and to prevent the 
fruit from falling off. The male-palms, like the wild fig-trees, 
have usually the gall-fly in their fruit.^ 

194. But that which surprises me most in the land, after 
the city itself, I will now iiroceod to mention. The boats which 
come down the river to Babylon are circular, and made of 
skins. The frames, which are of willow, are cut in the 
country of the Armenians above Ass5U'ia, and on these, which 
serve for huUs, a covering of skins is stretched outside, and 
thus the boats are made, without either stem or stern, quite 
round like a shield. They are then entirely filled with straw, 
and their cargo is put on board, after which they are suffered 
to Moat down the stream. Their chief freight is wine, stored 
in casks made of the wood of the palm-tree.® They are 
managed by two men who stand upright in them, each plying 
an oar, one pulling and the other pushing.® The boats are of 


their descriptions of the march of 
Julian’s army across iVresopotamia 
from the Euphrates to the Tigris, A 
forest of verdure, says Aramianus, 
extended from this iioint as far as 
Mes6ne and the shores of the sea. 
Compare Amm. Marc. xxiv. 3, with 
Zosim. iii. p. 173-9. — H, G. R.] 

* Theophrastus first pointed out 
the inaccuracy of this statement (Hist. 
Plant, ii. 9). Seveiul writers, among 
them Larcher and IBlihr, have endea- 
voured to show that Herodotus is pro- 
bably right and Theophrastus wrong. 
Modern travellers, however, side with 
the naturalist against the historian. 
All that is required for fructification, 
they tell us, is, that the pollen from 
the blossoms of the male palm should 
come into contact with the fruit of the 
female palm or date-tree. To secure 
this, the practice of which Herodotus 


speaks is still observed. 

- Col. Chosney and Mr. Layard, 
adopted the conjecture of Valla (c^ow't- 
/crjtov for <poiyiK7jfovs) , speak of the quan- 
tity of j?a7)n-ivine brought to Babylon 
from ArmoTiia. But there are two ob- 
jections to this. Babylonia, the land of 
dates, would not bo likoly to import 
tho spiritous liquor which can be dis- 
tilled from the fruit ; and the monn- 
taizi tract of Armenia could not pro- 
duce it. It was no doubt grape^wine 
that Babylon imported from the 
regions higher up the river, though 
perhaps scarcely from Armenia, which 
is too cold for tho vine. 

[Grape wine is now brought to 
Baghdad from KerkuJc, hut not from 
Armenia, where tho vine does not 
grow. — H. C. R.] 

® Boats of this kind, closely resem- 
bling coracleSi are represented in the 
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various sizes, some larger, some smaller ; the biggest reach as 
high as five thousand talents’ burthen. Each vessel has a 
live ass on board ; those of larger size have more than one. 
■When they reach Babylon, the cargo is landed and offered for 
sale ; after -which the men break up their boats, sell the stra-w 
and the frames, and loading their asses -with the skins, set oft’ 
on their -way back to Armenia. The current is too strong to 
allo-w a boat to return up-stream, for which reason they make 
their boats of skins rather than wood. On their retmm to 
Armenia they build fresh boats for the next voyage. 

195. The dress of the Babylonians is a linen tunic reaching 
to the feet, and above it another tunic made in wool, besides 
which they have a short white cloak throum round them, and 
shoes of a peculiar fashion, not unlike those worn by the 
Boeotians. They have long hair, wear turbans on their heads, 
and anoint their- whole body with perfumes.^ Every one 


Kineveli sculptorca, and sliU ply on 
the Euphrates. “ Tlic Knfa,” ■\ve read 
in Ker Porter, “ is of close winote work, 
well coated with t)io bituiainous sub- 
stance of tlio country — 'perfectly cjVcu- 
Zar, it resembles a largo bowl on the 
surface of the stream.” (Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 2G0.) Mr. Laynrd adds, 
that these boats are ** emnetimes 
covered tvitk skins, over which the 
bitumen is smeared.” (Ninereh, Part 
II. oh. v.) Col. Chesney also gays 
(vol. ii. p. 640), “In some instances, 



Eufa. (From Col. Chcaney.) 

though but rarely in the present day, 
the basket-work is covered with leckther 
. . . but the common method is to 
cover the bottom with bitumen.” (Col. 


Btawlinson, howovor, doubts tho oxist- 
cnco of “kutas corared xcith 
which ho has never scon, and of which 
he ha.s never hoard, on either river.) 
The kufas are used chiefly on tho lower 
Tigris and Euphrates, and arc not 
oiflinarily broken up, being too valu- 
able. But the rafts which descend 
the streams from their upper portions, 
■a'hioh are formed of wood and reeds 
supported by inflated skins, have 
exactly the same late as the boats of 
Hoi’odotns. ” When tho rafts have 
been unloaded they aro broken up, 
and the beams, wood, and twigs are 
sold at a ctnisidoi-able jirofit. . . . The 
skins are brought back either upon tho 
shoulders of iho rafLinen, or upon 
donkeys, to Jfosul or ^IVkrit, where 
the men cmjjloyed in Iho navigation 
usually reside.” (Layard’s Nineveh, 
Part u oh. xiii.) 

^ The di'Cbs of the Babylonians ap- 
pears on the cylinders to be a species 
of flounced robe, reaching from thoir 
necks to theur feet. In some repre- 
soutntions there is an appearance of a 
division into two garments j the upper 
one being a sort of short jacket or 
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carries a seal,® and a walking-stick, carved at the top into the 
form of an apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle, or something 


tippet, flounced like the under robe or 
petticoat. This would seem to be the 
X^aviBiov or short cloak of Herodotus. 
The long petticoat would be his 
voBripei^s \ipeos. The upper woollen 
tunic may be hidden by the tippet 
or 

The long hair of the Babylonians is 
very conspicuous on the cylinders. It 
either depends in lengthy tresses 
which fall over the neck and shoulders, 


or is gathered into what seems a club 
behind. There are several yarietics 
of head-dress ; the most usual are a 
low cap or turban, from which two 
curved horns branch out, and a high 
crown or mitre, the appearance of 
which is very remarkable. It is un- 
certain which of these is the filrpa of 
Herodotus. 

The wood-outs annexed will illus- 
trate the above. 



® The Babylonian cylinders above 
referred to, of which there aro some 
thousands in the Museums of Europe, 
are undoubtoclly the * seals * of Hero- 
dotus. Many impressions of them 
have been found upon clay-tablets. 
They are round, from half an inch to 
three inches in length (tho genemlity 
being about an inch long), and about 
ono-tliird of an inch in diameter. 
They are of various materials. The 
most usual is a comiDosition in which 
black manganese scorns to bo the 
principal ingredient j but besides this 
they havo boon found of amethyst, 
rock-crystal, cornelian, agtao, blood- 


stone, chalcedony, onyx, jasper, ser- 
pentine, pyrites, &o. They aro hollow, 
being pierced fi*om ond to end j either 
for the purpose of being worn strung 
upon a cord, or perhaps to admit a 
metal axis, by means of which they 
were rolled ui>on tho clay, so as to 
leave tUoir impression on it. (See 
bayard’s Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 
002 - 609 .) 

fThe inscription on the cylinders is 
usually the name of tho ownei*, with 
that of his father, and an epithet, 
signifying the servant of such or such 
a god, the divinity being named who 
was supposed to have presided over the 
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similar ; for it is not their habit to use a stick mthout an 
ornament. 

196. Of their customs, whereof I shall now proceed to gire 
an account, the following (which I understand belongs to them 
m common with the Illyrian tribe of the Eneti ’’) is the wisest 


wearer’s birth, and to have him under j are ChaldmanScythic, and not Assyrian 
his protection. In almost every case { Semitic, thon^h when mere names and 
— even on the cylinders found at | epithets occur it is difficult to distin- 
Kineveh — the language and character | gaish between them. — -H. 0. B.J 

1 . 



3. 



Babylonuin Seals. (From Layard.) 

I. Eitemnl >iev. 2. Scctlgn. 3. IinpresiloD on clay tablet. 


® Upon the cylinders the Baby- 
lonians are frequently, but not inTari- 
ably, represented with sticks. In the 
Assyrian sculptures the officers of the 
court hare always sticks, used appa- 
rently as staves of office. The heads 
of these are often elaborately wrought. 
At Persepolis the officers of the Per- 
sian court bear similar staves. Orna- 
ments of the nature described by 
Herodotus, which may have been the 
heads of walking-sticks, arc often 
found among the ruins of the Baby. 
Ionian cities. 


' ^ The Bncti or Hcneti are the same 

I with the Venetians of later times 
! (Liv, i. 1). According to one account 
I they came to Italy with Antonor after 
I the fall of Troy, and were Paphlago- 
j nians. Kiebnhr thinks they could not 
I have been Illyrians, or Polybius would 
I have noticed the fact (Hist, of Home, 
vol. i. p. 164, Engl. Tr.), and conjec- 
tures that there w'ere Liburnians, 
quoting Virgil as authority. 

** Antenor potnit 

j Illyricos pcnctrare slnu^ atque intima tutus 

R^na Liburnorum." — i. 243-&. 




Chap-. 195, 196. SALE OF DAMSELS FOB WIVES. 3'2 1 

in my j-adgroent. Once a year in each village the maidens of 
age to marry were collected all together into one place ; while 
the men stood roimd them in a circle. Then a herald called 
up the' damsels one hy one, and offered them for sale. He began 
with the most beautiful. When she was sold for no small 
sum of money, he offered for sale the one who came next to 
her in beauty. All of them were sold to he wives. The 
richest of the Babylonians who wished to wed bid against each 
other for the loveliest maidens, while the humbler -wife-seekers, 
who were indifferent about beauty, took the more homely 
damsels with marriage-portions. For the custom was that 
when the herald had gone through the whole number of the 
beautiful damsels, he should then call up the ugliest — a 
cripple, if there chanced to be one — and offer her to the men, 
asking who would agree to take her with the smallest marriage- 
portion. And the man who offered to take the smallest sum 
had her assigned to him. The marriage-portions were 
furnished by the money paid for the beautiful damsels, and 
thus the fairer maidens portioned out the uglier. No one was 
allowed to give his daughter in marriage to the man of his 
choice, nor might any one carry away the damsel whom he 
had purchased without finding bail really and truly to make 
her his wife; if, however, it turned out that they did not 
agree, the money might be paid back. All who liked might 
come even from distant villages and bid for the women. This 
was the best of all their customs, but it has now fallen into 
disuse.® They have lately hit upon a very different plan to 
save their maidens from -violence, and prevent their being torn 
from them and carried to distant cities, which is to bring up 
their daughters to be courtesans. This is now done by all the 
poorer of the common people, who since the conquest have 

Bat may not the Libumians hare been (Strabo, xvi. p. 1058; Nio. Damasc. 
an Illyrian tribe P Servius in bis com- p, 152; Orelli) mention this custom 
ment on the passage says that the as still existing in their day. The 
king of the Venetians at this time latter testimony, coming from a 
was (Enotns, an Illyrian. native of Damascus, is particularly 

® Writers of the Augustan age valuable. 

VOL. I. Y 
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been maltreated by their lords, and have had ruin brought 
upon their families. 

197. The following custom seems to me the wisest of their 
institutions next to the one lately praised. They have no 
physicians, but when a man is ill, they lay him in the public 
square, and the passers-by come up to him, and if they have 
ever had his disease themselves, or have known any one who 
has suffered from it, they give him advice, recommending him 
to do whatever they found good in their own case, or in the 
case known to them ; and no one is allowed to pass the sick 
man in silence without asking him what his ailment is. 

198. They bury their dead in honey,® and have funeral 


® Modern researches show two ni(Hlo-s j 
of huvial to have prevailed in ancient ■ 
Babylonia. OrOiuanhj the bodies seem | 
to have boon compressed into urns and j 
baked, or bimit. TUousauda of funeral I 
uiTiB are found <'n the sites of the an- • 
cienfc ciiius. Coffins arc also found, ^ 
but rarely. Those ai’o ocoaslonally of i 



(Rich's First Memoir, ])p. 31-2), 
but in general of the same kind 
of pottery as the urns. Specimens 
brought from Warka may bo seen 
in the British Mnsoum: they resem. 
ble in shape the Egyptian mummy- 
cases. T’hoso coffins might have boon 
filled with honey, but they ai'e thouglib 
to belong to a comparatively recent 
iwriod. 

[So many races have succossivoly 
inbabirod Babylonia, and made u-^o 
in succession of the same cemetcrio.^, 
that there is some difficulty in ascer- 
taining to what particular age and 
nation the various modes of sepulture 



Babylonian Coffin and Lid. (I.ay.ud.) 


that have been met with belonged. 
The burial-places, however, of the 
primitive Hamito Chaldmans have 
been carefully examined by Mr. 
Taylor, and well described by him in 
his two jiapcrs on Mugheir and Abii- 
Shahrein in the Journal of the Asiatic 


Society (vol. XV. part ii.). In these 
burial-places the skeletons arc some- 
times found laid out in brick vaults, 
but more gonorally reposing on a 
small brick jdatform, with a pottery 
cover over them, very like a modern 
I dish-cover. Some of these covers are 
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lamentations like the Egyptians- When a Babylonian has 
consorted with his wife, he sits down before a censer of burning 
incense, and the woman sits opposite to him. At dawn of 
day they wash ; for tiU they are washed they will not touch 
any of their common vessels. This practice is observed also 
by the Arabians. 

199. The Babylonians have one most shameful custom. 
Every woman born in the country must once in her life go and 
sit down in the precinct of Venus, and there consort with a 
stranger. Many of the wealthier sort, who are too proud to 
mix with the others, drive in covered carriages to the precinct, 
followed by a goodly train of attendants, and there take their 
station. But the larger number seat themselves within the 
holy enclosure with wreaths of string about their heads, — and 
here there is always a great crowd, some coming and others 



now in the British Musciiio. Tl»c 
oofiins from Warka, of green glazed 
pottery, and shaped like a slipper^ 
bath (represented on provions page*), 
belonged probably to the Clmldmans of 
the Parthian ago, the figures in relief 
which are stamped upon them being 
of an entirely different character frtun 
the figures on tlie auticpic cylinder- 
seals. The fimeral jars, again, whicli 


seem to have been used for ordinary 
Inirial, and whicli are to bo found in 
liundretls of thousands in every Baby- 
lonian ruin, are, I believe, of all ages, 
from tho earliest Cliahhean times 
down to the Ai*ab conquest. Ashes 
arc Bometiiiios found in these jars, bu 
it is far more usual to meet with n 
skeleton compivsHod into a small 
space, but with the bones and craninui 
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going; lines of cord mark out paths in all directions among 
the women, and the strangers pass along them to make their 
choice. A woman who has once taken her seat is not allowed 
to return home till one of the strangers throws a silver coin 
into her lap, and takes her with him beyond the holy ground. 
When he throws the coin he says these words — “ The goddess 
Mylitta prosper thee.” (Venus is called Mylitta by the 
Assyrians.) The silver coin may be of any size ; it cannot be 
refused, for that is forbidden by the law, since once thrown it 
is sacred. The woman goes with the first man who throws 
her money, and rejects no one. When she has gone with 
him, and so satisfied the goddess, she returns home, and from 
that time forth no gift, however great, will prevail with her. 
Such of the women as are tall and beautiful are soon released. 



uncalcined ; and in nil such cases as 
have fallen under my personal oh~ 
servation, I have found the mouth of 
the jar much too narrow to admit of 
the possibility of the cranium passing 
in or out; so that either the clay jar 
must have been moulded over tho 
corpse, and then baked, wliich would 
account for the ashes inside, or the 
neck of the jar must at any rale have 


been added subsequently to the other 
rites of interment. In some cases 
two jars are joined together by bitu* 
men, so as to admit of tho corpse being 
laid nt full length instead of being 
compressed into a small compass, with 
tho kuecs resting on the shoulders. 
The wooden coflhi.s ob.served by Kich 
must have been of tho Mohammedan 
period. — H. C. R.] 
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but others who are ugly have to stay a long time before they 
can fulfil the law. Some have waited three or fom* years in 
the precinct.^ A custom very much like this is found also in 
certain pai*ts of the island of Cyprus. 

200. Such are the customs of the Babylonians generallj’. 
There are likewise three tribes among them who eat nothing 
but fish.® These are caught and dried in the sun, after which 
they are braj’ed in a mortar, and strained through a linen 
sieve. Sonic prefer to make cakes of this material, while 
others bake it into a kind of bread. 

201. When Cjtus had achieved the conquest of the Baby- 
lonians, he conceived the desire of bringing the Massagetse 
under his dominion. Now the Massagete are said to be a 
great and warlike nation, dwelling eastward, toward the 
rising of the sun, heyond the river Ai-axes, and opposite 
the Issedonians.® By many they are regarded as a Scythian 
race.^ 

202. As for the Ai-axes, it is, according to some accounts, 
larger, according to others smaller, than the Ister (Danube). 
It has islands in it, many of which are said to be equal in size 
to Lesbos. The men who inhabit them feed during the 


' This unhallowed custom is men- 
tioned among the abominations of the 
loligion of tho Babj-louians in the book 
of Baruch (vi. 43): — Tho women 
also with cords about them, sitting in 
the ways, burn bran for perfume ; bnt 
if any of them, drairn by some that 
passeth by, lie with him, she reproaches 
her fellow, that she W'as not thought 
as worthy as herself, nor her cord 
broken.” Strabo also speaks of it (xri. 
p. 1058). 

® Tho inhabitants of the marshes in 
lower Babylonia, against whom the 
Assyrian kings so often make war 
(Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, 2iid 
series, plates 25, 27, 28), are probably 
intended : but it is difficult to suppose 
that fish formed really at any time 
their solo food. The marshes must 
always have aboniidcd with water- 
fowl, and they now support, besides, 


vast herds of buffaloes, which form the 
chief >vcalth of tho inhabitants (see 
Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
ch. xxiv. pp. 553, 554). 

^ The Issedonians are mentioned re- 
peatedly in Book iv. Their scats are 
not very distinctly marked. They lie 
cast of the Argippccaus (iv. 25) and 
south of the Ariioaspi (ib. 27). Bennell 
supposes them to have occupied the 
tract which is now inhabited by the 
Eleuthes or Calmuck Tatars. 

** Hei'odotus himself admits that the 
dress and mode of life of both nations 
wei'o the same. Br. Donaldson brings 
an etymological aigumcnt in support 
of the irlontity (Varronianus, p. 29). 
Accowling to him tho word Scyth is 
anotlicr form of Goth, and the Mas^n- 
getro, Thyssagetm, &o. arc branches 
of the Gothic nation, Massa-Goths, 
Thyssii-Goths, &c. 
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summer on roots of all kinds, ■which they dig out of the ground, 
while they store up the fruits, which they gather from the 
trees at the fitting season, to serve them as food in the ■winter- 
time. Besides the trees whose fruit they gather for this 
pm’pose, they have also a tree which bears the strangest 
produce. "Wlien they are met together in companies they 
throw some of it uj)on the fire roimd which they are sitting, 
and presently, hy the mere smell of the fumes which it gives 
out in burning, they grow th’unk, as the Greeks do with wine. 
More of the fruit is then thrown on the fire, and, their 
drunkenness increasing, they often jump up and begin to 
dance and sing. Such is the account which I have heard of 
this people. 

The river Ai’axea, like the Gyndes, which Cyi'us dispersed 
into three hundred and sixty channels, has its soiu’ce in the 
country of the Matienians. It has forty mouths, whereof aU, 
except one, end in bogs and swamps. These bogs and swamps 
are said to be inhabited by a race of men who feed on raw 
fish, and clothe themselves with the skins of seals. The 
other mouth of the river flows Avith a clear course into the 
Caspian Sea.® 


® The geographical knowledge of 
Herodotus seems to he nowliero so 
much at fault as in his account of this 
river. He appears to have confused 
together the information which had 
reached him concerning two or three 
distinct streams. The Araxes, which 
rises in the Maiienia/n, mountains, 
xchencetJie Gyndes fiowsj can only be 
the modern Aras, which has its soui'cc 
in the Armenian monntain-raugo near 
Erzeroum, and running castw'ard Joins 
the Eur near its mouth, and falls into 
the Caspian on the west. On the other 
liand, tho AraxeSf which separates tho 
country of the hlussagetae (who dwelt 
to the east of the Caspian, ch. 204) 
from the empire of Cyrus, would seem 
to be either the Jaxartes (tlie modern 
&'ykun) or the Oxus (Jyhun). The 
number of mouths and great size 


of tho islands coiTCS])ond best with 
the Ibnner stream, while tho division 
intosepainte channels, and the passage 
of one branch into the Caspian, agi'ccs 
strictly with the former state of tlic 
Jyhun river. (Infra, Essay ix. § 8.) 

To increase the perplexity, wc arc 
told (iv. 11) that when the Massngetm 
dispossessed the Scythians of this tinct 
cost of tho Caspian, tho latter people 
“ crossed the Araxe.<, and entered the 
land of Cimmeria,” where the Wolga 
seems to bo intended. (See Wessel- 
ing ad loc.) Probably the name Aras 
(Bha) was given by the natives to all, 
or most, of these streams, and HerO' 
dotus was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the gcneml geegraj^hy to per- 
ceive that dillbi’CTit rivers must be 
intended. 
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203. The Caspian is a sea by itself, having no connection 
with any other.® The sea frequented by the Greeks, that 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which is called the Atlantic, 
and also the Erythraean, ai'e all one and the same sea. But 
the Caspian is a distinct sea, lying by itself, in length fifteen 
days’ voyage with a row-boat, in breadth, at the broadest part, 
eight days’ voyage.'^ Along its western shore runs the chain 
of the Caucasus, the most extensive and loftiest of all 
mountain-ranges.® Many and vaiious are the tribes by which 
it is inhabited, most of whom live enthely on the wild fruits 
of the forest. In these forests certain trees are said to grow, 
from the leaves of which, pounded and mixed with water, the 
inhabitants make a dye, wherewith they paint upon their 
clothes the figm'es of animals ; and the figmes so impressed 
never wash out, but last as though they had been inwoven in 
the cloth from the first, and wear as long as the garment. 


* Hera the goographicttl knowledge 
of Herodotus ‘was mnch in advance of 
his age. Eratosthenosj Strabo, Pom- 
ponins Mela, and Pliny all believed 
that the Caspian Sea tvas eonuected 
with the Northern Ocean by a long and 
nonxjw gnlf. False information I’c- 
ccived at the time of Alexander’s con- 
quests seems to have made geogiuphi- 
cal knowledge retrograde. It "vvas 
reserved for Ptolemy to restore the 
Caspian to its true position of an 
land sea. 

7 It is impossible to make any exact 
comparison between the actual size of 
the Caspian and the estimate of Hero- 
dotus, since we do not know what dis- 
tance he intends by the day’s voyage 
of a row-boat. No light is thrown on 
this by his estimate of the rate of 
sailing vessels (iv. 86). 

It is possible, however, to compare 
the proportions. Let it then be ob- 
served that Herodotus makes the 
length a little loss tlian double of tlie 
greatest breadth. Ho is careful to say 
the greatest, not the average brcudUi 
iupvrdrT} owrly iavr^s). Now 
in point of fact the Caspian is 7o0 

f 


miles long from north to south, and 
abont 400 miles across in the broadest 
part from east to west. These num- 
bers, which are certainly near the 
truth, are exactly in the proportion 
given by Herodotus of lo to 8. There 
seems to bo great reason, therefore, 
to question the conclusions of Bredow 
and others, who suppose that Hero- 
dotus measured the length of the 
Caspian from east to west, and its 
breath from north to south, and was 
light in doing so, since the Sea of Aral 
formed a part of the Caspian in ancient 
times. It wonld bo strange indeed if 
the sea had so entirely altered its 
shape, and yet preserved exactly the 
proportions of its ancient bed. 

* This wns trne within the limits of 
our author’s geographical knowledge. 
Peaks in the Caucasus attain the 
height of 17,000 feet. Neither in 
Tanrns, nor in Zagros, nor in any of 
the Eoi'opean Alps is the elevation so 
great. Herodotus was ignorant of the 
Himalaya, and even of the range 
south of the Caspian, where Mount 
Demavend rises to a height exceeding 
20,000 feet. 
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204. On the west then, as I have said, the Caspian Sea is 
bounded hy the range of Caucasus. On the east it is followed 
by a vast plain, stretching out interminably before the eye,® 
the greater portion of which is possessed by those Massagetse, 
against whom Cyi'us was now so anxious to make an expedi- 
tion. Many strong motives weighed with him and urged him 
on — ^his bh’th especially, which seemed something more than 
human, and his good fortune in all his former wars, Avheroiii 
he had always found, that against what eoiuitry soever ho 
turned his arms, it was impossible for that peojile to escape. 

205. At this time the Massagetm were ruled by a queen, 
named Tom 3 a’is, who at the death of her husband, the late 
king, had mounted the throne. To her Cyrus sent ambas- 
sadors, with instructions to coui-t her on his part, pretending 
that he wished to take her to wife. TomjTis, however, aware 
that it was her kingdom, and not herself, that he courted, 
forbade the men to approach. Cyrus, therefore, finding that 
he did not advance his designs by this deceit, marched towards 
the Araxes, and openly displaying his hostile intentions, set 
to work to construct a bridge on which his army might cross 
the river, and began building towers upon the boats which wore 
to be used in the iiassage. 

206. While the Persian leader was occupied in these laboins, 
Tomj'ris sent a herald to him, who said, “King of the Modes, 
cease to press this enterprise, for thou canst not know if what 
thou ait doing will be of real advantage to thee. Be content 
to rule ill peace thy own kingdom, and bear to sec us reign 
over the countries that are oiu's to govern. As, however, I 
know thou wilt not choose to hearken to this counsel, since 
there is nothing thou less desirest than peace and quietness, 
come now, if thou art so mightily desirous of meeting the 
Massagctie in arms, leave thy useless toil of bridge-making ; 
let us retire three daj's’ march from the river bank, and do 
thou come across with thy soldiers ; or, if thou likest better to 

• Tlie closcrts of Kharosm, Eizilkoum, &c., tlie most .■•outhcin portion of the 
Steppe rc^^iou. 
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give TIB battle on tby side the stream, retire thyself an equal 
distance.” Cyrus, on this offer, called together the chiefs of 
the Persians, and laid the matter before them, requesting 
them to advise him what he should do. All the votes were in 
favour of his letting Tomyris cross the stream, and giving 
battle on Persian ground. 

207. But Crcesus the Lydian, who was present at the 
meeting of the chiefs, disapproved of this advice ; he therefore 
rose, and thus delivered his sentiments in opposition to it : 
“Oh! my king ! I promised thee long since, that, as Jove had 
given me into thy hands, I would, to the best of my power, 
avert impending danger from thy house. Alas ! my own 
sufferings, by their veiy hittenaess, have taught me to be 
keen-sighted of dangers. If thou deemest thyself an immortal, 
and thine army an army of immortals, my counsel will doubt- 
less be thrown away upon thee. But if thou feelest thyself to 
be a man, and a ruler of men, lay this first to heart, that there 
is a wheel on which the affairs of men revolve, and that its 
movement forbids the same to be always fortunate. Now con- 
cerning the matter in hand, my judgment runs counter to the 
judgment of thy other counsellors. For if thou agrecst to give 
the enemy entrance into thy coimtry, consider what risk is 
run ! Lose the battle, and therewith thy whole kingdom is lost. 
For assm-edly, the Massagetae, if they win the fight, will not 
return to their homes, but will push forward against the states 
of thy empire. Or if thou gaine.st the battle, why, then thou 
gainest far less than if thou wert across the stream, whore thou 
mightest follow up thy victoiy. For against thy loss, if they 
defeat thee on thine own gimmd, must be set theu-s in like 
case. Bout their army on the other side of the river, and thou 
mayest push at once into the heart of their coimtry. More- 
over, were it not disgrace intolerable for Cyrus the son of 
Cambyses to retire before and yield ground to a woman ? My 
counsel therefore is, that we cross the stream, and pushing 
forward as far as they shall fall back, then seek to get the 
better of them by stratagem. I am told they are unacquainted 
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with the good things on which the Persians live, and have 
never tasted the great delights of life. Let us then prepare a 
feast for them m om- camp ; let sheep he slaughtered without 
stint, and the winecups be filled full of noble liquor, and let 
all manner of dishes be prepared : then leaving behind us om 
worst troops, let us fall back towards the river. Unless I 
very much mistake, when they see the good fare sent out, they 
will forget all else and fall to. Then it will remain for us to 
do our parts manfully.” 

208. Cyrus, when the two plans were thus placed in 
contrast before him, changed his mind, and preferring the 
advice which Crcesus had given, retmmed for answer to 
Tomyi'is, that she should retu’e, and that he would cross tlie 
stream. She therefore rethed, as she had engaged; and 
Cyrus, giving Croesus into the care of his son Cambyses 
(whom he had appointed to succeed him on the throne), 
with strict charge to pay him aU respect and treat him weD, 
if the expedition failed of success ; and sending them both 
back to Persia, crossed the river vidth his army. 

209. The first night after the passage, as he slept in the 
enemy’s country, a vision appeared to him. He seemed to 
see in his sleep the eldest of the sons of Hystaspes, with wings 
upon his shoulders, shadowing with the one whig Asia, and 
Europe with the other. Now Hystaspes, the son of Arsames, 
was of the race of the Achaemenidse,^ and his eldest sou, 
Darius, was at that time scarce twenty years old ; wherefore, 
not being of age to go to the wars, he had remained behind 
in Persia. When Cjtus woke from his sleep, and turned the 
vision over in his mind, it seemed to him no light matter. 
He therefore sent for Hystaspes, and taking him aside said, 
“Hystaspes, thy son is discovered to be iilotting against me 
and my crown. I wiU tell thee how I know it so certainly. 


* For the entire genealogy of Darius, 
soe note on book vii. ch, 11. It may 
be observed hero that the inscriptions 
confirm Herodotus thus far. Darius 


was son of Hystaspes (Vashtaspa) and 
grandson of Arsames (Arsh&ma). He 
traced his descent through four anccS' 
tors to Achsomenes (Hakhamanish). 
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The gods watch over my safety, and warn me beforehand of 
every danger. Now last night, as I lay in my bed, I saw in a 
vision the eldest of thy sons with wings upon his shoulders, 
shadowing with the one wing Asia, and Europe with the other. 
From this it is certain, beyond all possible doubt, that he is 
engaged in some plot against me. Eetm’n thou then at once 
to Persia, and be sure, when I come back from conquering the 
Massagetse, to have thy son ready to produce before me, that 
I may examine him.” 

210. Thus Cyrus spoke, in the belief that he was plotted 
against by Darius ; but he missed the true meaning of the 
dream, which was sent by God to forewarn him, that he was 
to die then and there, and that his kingdom was to fall at last 
to Darius. 

Hystasj)es made answer to Cyras in these words : — “ Heaven 
forbid, sire, that there should be a Persian living who would 
plot against thee! If such an one there be, may a speedy 
death overtake him ! Thou foundest the Persians a race of 
slaves, thou hast made them free men : thou foundest them 
subject to others, thou hast made them lords of all. If a 
vision has announced that my son is practising against thee, 
lo, I resign him into thy hands to deal with as thou wilt.” 
Hystaspes, when he had thus answered, recrossed the Araxes 
and hastened back to Persia, to keep a watch on his son 
Darius. 

211. Meanwhile Cyrus, having advanced a day’s march 
from the river, did as Croesus had advised him, and, leaving 
the worthless portion of his army in the camp, di’ew off with 
his good troops towards the river. Soon afterwards a detach- 
ment of the Massagetffl, one-third of their entire army, led by 
Spargapises,® son of the queen Tomjn-is, coming up, fell upon 


2 The identity of this name with the 
“ Sparf?apithc9,” mentioned as a Scy- 
thian Idng in book iv. (ch. 76), is of 
importance towards determining tho 
ethnic family to which tho IVIassagctae 
are to be assigned. The Ariau deriva- 


tion of tho word (Svarga, pita) is 
roninrkablc. 

[The Arian etymology is perhaps 
more apparent than real. At least 
“ Heaven father ” — which would bo 
the meaning of the name in Sanscrit 
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the body which had been left behind by Cjtus, and on theii 
resistance put them to the sword. Then, seeing the banquet 
prepared, they sat down and began to feast. When they had 
eaten and drunk their fill, and were now sunk in sleep, the 
Persians under Cyrus arrived, slaughtered a great multitude, 
and made even a larger number prisoners. Among these last 
was Spargapises himself. 

212. When Tomjrris heard what had befallen her son and 
her army, she sent a herald to Cyrus, who thus addi'cssed the 
conqueror: — “Thou bloodthirsty Cyrus, pride not thyself on 
this poor success : it was the grape-juice — which, when yc 
drink it, makes you so mad, and as ye swiillow it down brings 
up to your lips such bold and wicked words — it was this poison 
wherewith thou didst ensnare mj’^ child, and so ovcrcamest 
him, not in fair open fight. Now hearken what I advise, and 
be sm’e I advise thee for thy good. Eestore my son to me 
and get thee from the land unharmed, triumphant over a third 
part of the host of the Massagetse. Refuse, and I swear by 
the sim, the sovereign lord of the Massagetae, bloodthirsty as 
thou art, I will give thee thy fiU of blood.” 

213. To the words of this message Cjtus paid no manner of 
regard. As for Spargapises, the son of the queen, when the 
wine went off, and he saAV the extent of his calamity, he made 
request to Cyrus to release him from his bonds ; then, when 
his prayer was granted, and the fetters were taken from his 
limbs, as soon as his hands were free, he destroyed himself. 

214. Tomyris, when she found that Cyrus paid no heed to 
her advice, collected all the forces of her kingdom, and gave 
him battle. Of all the combats m which the barbarians have 
engaged among themselves, I reckon this to have been the 
fiercest. The following, as I understand, was the manner of 
it : — Fii’st, the two armies stood apart and shot their arrows at 


— is an unsatisfactory comiiound. 
And, besides, the sv of the ^smscrit 
invariably changes to an aspirate or 
guttural in the Zend, rersiun, and 


other cognate dialects — svarga in fflct 
becoming kheng or gangf os in the 
famous gangdiz or Paradise of Persian 
romance. — U. C. P.] 
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each other ; then, when their quivers were empty, they closed 
and fought hand-to-hand with lances and daggers ; and thus 
they continued fighting for a length of time, neither choosing 
to give ground. At length the Massagetae prevailed. The 
greater part of the army of the Persians was destroyed, and 
Cyrus himself fell, after reigning nine and twenty years. 
Search was made among the slain by order of the queen for 
the body of Cyrus, and when it was found she took a skin, 
and, filling it full of human blood, she dipped the head of 
Cyrus in the gore, saying, as she thus insulted the corse, I 
live and have conquered thee in fight, and yet by thee am I 
ruined, for thou tookest my son with guile ; but thus I make 
good my threat, and give thee thy fill of blood.” Of the many 
different accounts which are given of the death of Cyrus, this 
which I have followed appears to me most worthy of credit.® 


2 It may be questioned whether the 
account, whicU out of many seemed to 
our author most worthy of credit, was 
ever really the most credible. Unwit- 
tingly Herodotus was drawn towards 
the most romantic and pootio version 
of each story, and what ho admired 
most seemed to him the likeliest to 
ho true. There is no insincerity or 
protoimo in this. In real good faith 
he adopts the most perfectly poetic 
tale or legend. Ho does not, like 
Livy, knowingly falsify history. 

With respect to the particular mat- 
ter of the death of Cyrus, the fact of 
the existence of his tomb at Fasargadoe, 
vonched for by Aristobulus, ono of the 
companions of Alexander (much better 
reported by Arrian, vi. 29, than by 
Strabo, xv. p. 1036), seems conclusive 
against the historic tmth of the narra- 
tive of Herodotus. Larchcr’s supposi- 
tion that the tomb at Pasargadm was 
a cenotaph (Histoiro d’Herod., vol. i. 
p. 509) is contradicted by the whole 
relation in Arrian, where we hear not 
only of the gold sarcophagus, but of 
the body also, whereof, after the tomb 
had been violated, Aristobulus himself 
collected and interred the remains. 
The inscription too (** I am Cyrus, the 


son of Cambysos, who founded the 
empire of the Persians, and ruled over 
Asia. Grudge me not then this 
monument**) could scarcely have been 
placed on a cenotax^h. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the body of 
Cyrus ■was interred in the tomb de- 
scribed, after Aristobulus, in Arrian. 

According to Xenophon, Cyms died 
peacefully in his bed (Cyrop. Viii. vii.) ; 
according to Ctesias, he was severely 
wounded in a battle which he fought 
with the Bci'biccs, and died in canix> 
of his wounds (Persic. Excerpt. § 6-8). 
Of these two authors, Ctesias, perhaps, 
is tlic less untrastwortliy. On his 
authority, coiijoincd with that of Hero- 
dotus, it may bo considered certain, 

1. That Cyrus did a violent death ; and 

2. That he received his death-wound 
in fight; but against what enemy 
must continue a doubtful point. 

There is much reason to believe that 
the tomb of C^tus still exists at Miirg- 
Auhf the ancient Fasargadao. On a 
square base, composed of immense 
blocks of beautiful white marble, rising 
in steps, stands a structure so closely 
resembling the description of Arrian, 
that it seems scarcely possible to doubt 
its being the tomb which in Alcxander*s 
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215. In their dress and mode of living the Massagetie 
resemble the Scythians. They fight both on horseback and 
on foot, neither method is strange to them: they use bows 
and lances, but their favourite weapon is the battle-axe.^ 
Their arms are all either of gold or brass. For their spear- 





Tomb of Cyrus. 


time contained the body of Cyrus. Ifc 
is a C{imdniii"iilar hou.se, or I'nther 
chamber, built of hu^e blocks of 
jimrble, 5 foot thick, -vvlucli are shaped 
at the top into n sloping roof. Inter- 
nally tlie ehainbor is 10 feet long, 
7 wide, and S high. There arc holes 
in the niarlile floor, which .seem to 
liave admitted the fastenings of a 
sarcophagus. The tomb stands in an 
area markc'd out by i)illarB, whereon 
occui\s repeatedly the inscription 
(written both in Persian and in the 
so-called Median), “I am Cyrus the 
king, the Achaemenian.” A full ac- 
count, with a sketch of the strncturo 
(from which the accompanying view is 
taken), will be found in Kor Porters 
Travels (vol. i. pp. 498-506). It is 


called by the natives the tomb of tlic 
Mother of Solomon ! 

■* There is some doubt as to the 
nature of tlie weapon known to the 
Greeks as the trdyapis. It 1ms be(‘ii 
taken for a Irnttlo-axo, a bill-hook, and 
a short curved sword or scymilar. 
Bahr (ad loc.) rrgsird.s it as identical 
with the aKiydKfiSf but this is iinpo.s- 
sibic, since it is mentioned as a distinct 
weapon in book iv. (ch. 70.) The 
expixjssion, a^iyas ffaydpts in book vii. 
(ch. 64) secius to point to the battle- 
axe, which is called i^acr in Armenian. 
(Compare the Latin securis.) 

[The o'd 7 ap(r is in all probability the 
khavjar of Tnodern Persia, a short, 
curved, double-edged dagger, almost 
universally W’orn. The original form 
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points, and arrow-heads, and for their battle-axes, they make 
use of brass ; for head-gear, belts, and girdles, of gold. So 
too with the caparison of their horses, they give them breast- 
plates of brass, but employ gold about the reins, the bit, and 
the cheek-plates. They use neither iron nor silver, having 
none in their countiy; but they have brass and gold in 
abundance.® 

216. The following are some of their customs : — ^Each 
man has but one wife, yet all the wives are held in common ; for 
this is a custom of the Massagetse and not of the Scythians, 
as the Greeks wrongly say. Human life does not come to 
its natural close with this people ; but when a man grows very 
old, all his kinsfolk collect together and offer him up in 
sacrifice ; offering at the same time some cattle also. After 
the sacrifice they boil the flesh and feast on it ; and those who 
thus end their days are reckoned the happiest. If a man dies 
of disease they do not eat him, but bury him in the ground, 
bewailing his ill-fortune that he did not come to be sacrificed. 
They sow no grain, but live on their herds, and on fish, of 
which there is great jilcnty in the Araxes. Milk is what they 
chiefly drink. The only god thoj’’ worship is tlie sun, and to 
him they offer the horse iu sacrifice ; under the notion of 
giving to the swiftest of the gods the swiftest of aU mortal 
creatures.® * 


of the word was probably svagar . — i 
H. C. R.] 

® Both the Ural and tho Altai incmii- ! 
tains abound in gold. The richness ; 
of these regions in this metal is in> 
dicated (book iv. ch. 27) by tho stories 
of the gold-guarding Grypes, and the 
Ainmaspi who plunder them (book iii. 
ch. 116). Altai is said to be derived 
from a Tatar word signifying gold 
(Rennell’s Geogr. of H^rod. p. 13G). 
The present prodnettveness of the 


Ural mountains is well known. Gold 
utensils are freqnenlly rt)iitHl in tlie 
tnmnli which abound throughout tho 
sdeppe region. 

So Ovid says of the Rersians — 

**rja«it cquo PerRis rndiiR IlypcTuma cinctiini» 
2«c (Ictur color! victima l.iriU Dcu." 

Xenophon ascribes the custom botb to 
them (Cyrop. viii. iii. ^ 21) and to 
the Armenians (Anab. iv. v. § 35). 
Korso sacriiices aro said to prevail 
among the modem Fax'seus. 
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ESSAY I. 


ON THE EABIiT CHEONOLOGY AND HISTOBY OF LYDIA. 

1. Date of tile taking of Sai'dia by Gyms — according to the common account, n.c. 
646. 2. According to Volney and Heeren, B.o. 557. 3. Probable aotnal date, 
n.c. 554. 4. First or mythic period of Lydian history — djmasty of the Atyada?. 
5. Colonisation of Etrnria. 6. Cominesl of tho Mmoniaus by the Lydians — 
Torrhebi.a. 7. Second period — dynasty of the Horaclidoe, B.c. 1229 to B.c. 72 1 
— descent of Agron. 8. Scantiness of the historical data for this period. 
9. Lydiaca of Xanthns. 10. Insignificance of Lydia before Gyges. 11. Third 
period, B.o. 721-554 — ^legend of Gyges — ^he obtains the throne by favonr of 
the Delphic oracle. 12. Keign of Gyges, B.c. 721-686 — ^his wars with the 
Greeks of the coast. 13. Beign of Ardys, B.o. 686-637. 14. Invasion of the 
Cimmerians. 15. Beign of Sadyattes, B.O. 637-625. 16. Beign of Alynttes, 
n.c. 025-568 — ^war with Miletos. 17. Groat war between Alyattes and Cyax- 
ares, king of Media — eclipse of Thales, B.c. 603 (?). 18. Peacofnl close of his 
reign — employment of tho popnlation in tho oonstraotion of his tomb. 19. 
Snpposod association of Croesns in the government by Alyattes. 20. Beign 
of Croesns, B.c. 56S-554 — his enormous wealth. 21. Poworfnl effect on tho 
Greek mind of his reverse of fortune — his history becomes a favourite theme 
with romance writers, who continually embellish it. 

1. The early chronology of Lydia depends entirely upon the true 
date of the taking of Sardis by Cyrus, Clinton, Grote, Biihr, and 
most recent chronologors, following the authority of Sosicrates^ 


^ Although Sosicrates is referred to 
by Mr. Groto (vol. iv. p. 261, note") 
and by Mr. Clinton, under the year n.c. 
516, as an anthority for placing the 
capture of Sardis in that year, yet tho 
passage in Diogenes Laertius, to which 
reference is made (i. 95), produces, 
according to Clinton’s own showing 
(Appendix, xvii. vol. ii. p. 361), not 
the year n.c. 5-16, but the following 
year, b.c. 545. It is, perhaps, more 
important to observe that Sosicrates 
says nothing at all of the taking of 
Sardis, but only affirms that Periander 
died in the last year of the 48th 
Olympiad, forty-one years before 


Croesus. He can scarcely have meant, 
as we should naturally have under- 
stood from tho passage, before the 
I death of Creesns ; but it is quite pos- 
sible that he may have meant to refer 
1 to his accession. The following sy- 
i nop.sis of the dates given in ancient 
I writers for the accession of Gyges 
will show the uncertainty of the 
chronology even of the third Lydian 
dynasty:— 

TMonysiuH IlAlicamasi. (in one passage) . • 716 
Certain authors referred to by Pliny . . * 7l7 


•Sosicrates (?) 716 

TMiny and Clemens Aloxaiidr 708 

Eusebius 699 


I Dionysius Halicar. (in another passage) « 698 
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and Solinus, place the capture in the third year of the 58th 
Olympiad, B.C. 646. As Soaicratos flourished in the 2nd century 
13. c'., and Solinus in the time of the Antonines, no great value, as 
Mr. Grote allows,® can ho attached to their evidence. It is cer- 
tainly confirmed, in some degree, hy Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who, in one passage,® expresses himself in a way which would 
seem to show that he regarded the event as having occurred only 
two years earlier. But it must not be forgotten that from another 
passage of this writer,^ it might ho gathered that ho would have 
placed the capture seventeen years later, in the year B.c. .528. The 
date of Solinus also is confirmed or copied by Eusebius, who gives 
the year B.c. 546 for the end of the Lydian monarchy.® 

2. Volney,® on the contrary, maintains, against Solinus and Sosi- 
crates, that the true date of the capture must be many years earlier. 
He proposes B.c. 557 as the most probable year, and his conclusions 
have been adopted by Hecren.’ 

The following objections seem to lie against the date usually 
assigned : — 

The conquest of Astjagos by Cyrus is determined by the general 
consent of chronologors to fall within the space b.c. 561-568. This 
event can hardly have preceded the taking of Sardis by from twelve 
to fifteen years ; at least if Herodotus is to bo regarded as a toler- 
able authority even for the general connexion of the events of this 
period. Eor Herodotus says that the defeat of Astyages determined 
.Creesus to attack Cyi'us before ho became still more powerful ; and 
that he immediaiehj began the consultation of the oracles,® on which, 


“ Histoiy o£ Greece, part ii. cb. 
xxxii. (vol. iv. p. 2(55, note). 

^ DcTImcytl. Cb'ciract.e. 5. ‘HpdSoros 
— ap^dfifuos aTrb rijs rwv Avdav dvya” 
ffrelast rod VlepaiKod 7ro\4p.ov /carc- 
jStjSaire riju Iffroplay, watras rds iy roTs 
Tfo’fTapdKovTa koI Bicucoffiots ^reart yei'o- 
fji.4vas vpd^eis — irepiKa^div. As Hero* 
clotiis concludes bis history with the 
year b.c. 479, the commencement, of 
the Lydian history would bo, nccording 
to this passage, B.c. 718, which would 
give (718-170) b.c. 548 for tbo end of 
the monarchy. 

** Bpist. ad Cn. Pompeium, c. 3 (p. 
773), *Hp(>8oTo$ 86, enrb ri)S Av^S>y 
fiafftheias dp^dptevos ■ — re 

‘frpd^ei? ‘EW^yuy Kal fiappdpojy ^rfffty 
djjLov 8ia/co(r(ois Kal €^K 0 lnf k.t.A. 

VOL. I. 


^ Chronic. Canon. Pars. ii. p. 333. 

® lluchcrchcs but mistoire Au- 
cicuuc, voi. i. pp. 306*9. 

' Mamml of Ancient Hist., book i. 
p. 29 (Bug. Translation, Talboys), and 
Api>cndix. 

^ ‘H *A<rTvdy€Q5 too Kva^dp€(o ^ye- 
poyii] KaTaipeButra vvb Kooov rod Ka/x- 
j8do'6Ck>, Kal rd rQy Ilepfretay irp'fiyp.aTa 
av^avdpL^vay TreVdeos p,\y Kpo^aoy oTre- 
TraviTc* iye^Tjtre Se 45 <l>poyrlbaf 4i Kws 
SvyaiTO, irply fjteyd\ovs ysyeadat 
Tobs TlepaaSt KaraKafieiy avrwy ai>|a- 
yop,4yriy rijyd vyapuey, Meri &y r^y Sta- 
yoiay radrrjy avriKa direireipdro rtdy 
juavTTjitov, K.T.\. (Hovod. i. 46.) So 
Strabo says, Uepaai dtp' ov KareXviray 
rd Vl-fiBuy evBhs Ka\ AvBSiy 4KpdT'r)tTay 
(xv, p. 1044). 


Z 
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it would Beem, the war followed within (at most) a year or two. 
It was the object of Croeans to huny on the struggle, and two or 
three years (the former is the period assigned by Volney) would 
probably have been time enongh for all the necessary preparations, 
including the negotiations with Sparta, Egypt, and Babylon.® No 
one can read the narrative in Herodotus and imagine that ho meant 
to represent more than a very few years as intervening between the 
conquest of the Medes by Cyrus, and Crresns’s invasion of Cappa- 
docia. The twelve or thirteen years rcqnircd by the commonly 
adopted date are contradicted expressly by his narrative. For the 
whole reign of Croesus is but fourteen years ; and if we assign even 
twelve of these to the period of preparation for the Persian war, wo 
leave but two years for all the earlier events of his reign, a single 
one of which, the mourning for his son, is stated to have occupied 
that full period of time.^ It may be argued, indeed, that just as the 
conquests of Croesus and his interview with Solon were (according 
to some uTiters ®) anterior to the fourteen years of his reign as sole 
king, occurring during a period in -which ho reigned jointly with 
his father, -so the dream, the coming of Adrastns, and the marriage 
and death of Atys, may have preceded the decease of Alyattes ; but 
even though the former view should be allowed, the latter suppo- 
sitions are rendered impossible, both by the general tone of the 
narrative, and by the fact that Ctcbsus wus but thirty-five at the 
death of his father,® which -would prevent his having a marriageable 
son till some years afterwards. 

The following is the arrangement of the Lydian dynaisties accord- 
ing to the ordinary chronology : — 


• HevocL i. 69 and V7. * Ibid. i. 46. 

® Lai’cbcr. Note on Horod. i. 27 
(rol. i. p. 210). Clinton P. H. toI. ii. 
pp. 362-6. It will be proved in its 
proper place that there arc no sufK- 
cieut grounds for believing that 
Alyattes associated Croesus in the 
governraeiit, or that any of the events 
ascribed liy Herodotus to the fourteen 
ycav.s of Croosns belong to the i-oigii 
of Alyattes. The following would 
seem to have been the view taken by 
Herodotus of the reign of Croesns : — 

T«r of Cnmi* 

i Gr<£Rus, at 35 years of affo (cb. 2r>), 
BUccGcds his father. (Hin son 
migbtbclOor l2yearBol(l.) Attacks 
and takes Epbesus (cb. 25). 


Tetr of CmsiiN. 

/ Continues the war with the Greeks of 
( the coast, and afterwards conquers 
2-6. < the whole country within the Ilalys 
I (chaps. 27, 2H), Atys lakes part in 
\ some of these w’ttrs (ch. 37). 

Vi'sit of Solon (ch. 20). 
f Cm’sus'a dream. SlarriaRO of Atys at 
Q ) the ago of IH or 20 (cliup.s. 31, 35). 

' j Atys killed by Adrastus (chaps. 36- 

( -tr®). 

! Cm‘Kua moiima for Atys (ch. 45 end). 
Hears of the defeat of Aslyages 
'ch, 40). 

. „ t CrwsuR sends to Delphi and the other 
‘ } oracles (chaps. 46-56). 

{ Alliances concluded with Sparta, 
Dabylon, and Egypt (chaps. 09 and 
77). 

I . i CrccRUR crosses the Kalys. and attacks 
' i Cyrus. Sardis taken by Cyrus. 

^ Herod, i. 26. 
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B.C. 

1st Dynasty Atyadae anterior to 1221 

2nd Dynasty HeracUdse n.c. 1221 to 716 

3rd Dynasty Mernmada) — 

1. Gygea ... B.c. 716 to 678 

2. Ardys ... „ 678 to 629 

3. Sadyattes „ 629 to 617 

4. Alyattes „ 617 to 560 

5. Croesus ... „ 660 to 546 

According to the chronology of Volney, which is adopted by 
Heeren, the several dates will be as follows : — 

B.c. 

1st Dynasty Atyadae anterior to 1232 

2nd Dynasty Heraclidae B.c. 1232 to 727 

3rd Dynasty Mommadae — 

1. Gyges ... B.c. 727 to 689 

2. Ardys ... „ 689 to 610 

' 3. Sadyattes „ 6 10 to 628 

4. Alyattes... „ 628 to 571 

5. Croesus ... „ 571 to 557 

3. The dates assumed in the present work are slightly different 
from these last. The accession of Croesus is regarded as having 
happened in the year B.c. 568, and the fall of Sardis in b.c. 554. 
This is in part the necessary consequence of an alteration of the 
date of Cyrus’s victory over Astyages, which Volney and Heeren 
place in b.c. 561. As the astronomical canon of Ptolemy fixes the 
death of Cyrus to B.c. 529, and Herodotus ascribes but twenty-nine 
years to the reign of that prince, it has been thought best to regard 
B.c. 558 as the first year of Cyrus in Media.* In order, therefore, 
to preserve the same interval between the defeat of Astyages and 
the fall of Sardis, which Volney gathers from the narrative of Hero- 
dotus, the latter event would have to bo assigned to the year b.c. 
555. It is here placed one year later on the following grounds : — 
A space of two ycai's docs not seem to be sufficient time to allow 
for all Croesus’s consultations with the oracles, and his negotiations 
with powers so distant as Egypt and Babylonia. Volney ’s theory 


“ The length of Cyrus’s reign is 
variously stated at 29, 30, and 31 
years. I regard the authority of 
Herodotus as so much higher than 
that of the writers who give the other 
numbers — Justin, Dino (ap. Cic. Div. 
i. 23), and Eusebius give 30, Severus 
and the ecclesiastical writers gener- 
ally, 31 years — that I feel no hc-sita- 
tion in preferring his statement. 


Apart, however, from the mere con- 
sideration of authority, the other 
numbers would be open to suspicion. 
Hound luimbers are always suspi- 
cious ; and the fact tliat “ the ocelo- 
siastical writers,” wlio were always 
seeking to bolster up a system, aro 
the solo authority for tlio 31 years 
(Synccllus, p. 497), is a strong argu- 
ment against its being the truth. 
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crowds tlie incidents nnnecessarily.® And further, if the fall of 
Sardis were assigned to the jear B.c. 555, the negotiations would 
fall into the year b.c. 556. But at this period Labynetus (ITabona- 
dius) did not occupy the throne of Babylon. His accession is fixed 
by the astronomical canon to B.c. 555. Thus the negotiations could 
not be earlier than B.c. 555, nor the fall of Sardis than b.c. 5-54. 
This synchronism, which escaped the notice of Volney, seems to be 
conclusive against his scheme, which, starting on sound principles, 
a conviction of the worthlessness of such authorities as Solinns and 
Sosicrates, and a feeling that the ordinary chronology, based upon 
their statements, was iiTeconcilable with Herodotus, advanced to 
false conclusions, because the fixed points of contemporaiy history, 
which alone could determine the true dates, were either forgotten 
or misconceived. By correcting Yolney’s error and supplying his 
omission, the scheme, adopted in the text, and exhibited synoptic- 
aUy at the end of this chapter, has been constructed. It places 
the events of Lydian history eight yeai-s earlier than the ordinary 
chronology, three years later than the system of Yolney and Heeron. 
It is, in brief, as follows : — 

B.c. 

1st Dynasty Atyate anterior to 1229 

2nd Dynasty ... Hcraclidte B.c. 1229 to 721 

3rd Dynasty llermnadaj — 

1. Gyges ... B.c. 721 to (586 

2. Ardys ... „ 686 to 637 

3. Sadyattes „ 637 to 625 

4. Alyattes „ 625 to 563 

5. Creesns ... „ 568 to 551 *’ 

4. With regard to the first period of Lydian history, anterior to 
the accession of the dynasty called by Herodotus Heraclida?, it 
seems rightly termed by Yolney and Heeren," “uncertain and 
fabulous.” The royal genealogies of the Atyadoe (as it has been 
usual to call them), beyond which there is scarcely anything be- 
longing to the period that even claims to be history, have the 
appearance, with which the early Greek legends make ns so familiar, 

®Sce]iisEeciJerchcs, Clironologiodes I Marble, which is the first year of the 
Eois Lydien.s, pp. 307, 308. ; 56th Olympiad, or B.c. 556. The 

I" The Parian marble, in the only | scheme adopted in the text wonld 
date bearing on the point which is j place the first embassy to Delphi in 
legible, that of the embassy scut B.c. 557, the last in the year following, 
from (jroesus to Delphi (Unes 56, 57), I ' Heeren’s Manual of Ancient Hist., 
very nearly agrees with this view. ; Appendix iii. (p. 478, Dug. translation, 
The embassy is placed in what must | Talboys). 
clearly be the 292ad year of the 
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of artificial arrangemeiita of tke heroes eponymi of tlie nation. The 
Manes, Atys, Lydus, Aaics, Tyrsenus of Herodotus and Dionysius, 
and even the Toryhua (or Torrhebus) and Adramytes of Xanthus 
Lydus, stand in Lydian history where Hellen, Pelasgus, Ion, Dorns, 
Achseus, ./Eohis, stand in Greek. Only two names are handed down 
in the lists of this period, which are devoid to all appearance of an 
ethnic character, the names of Meles and Cotys. M-ines, the first 
king after Zeus, according to the complete genealogy preserved in 
Dionysius,® may fairly bo considered, as was long ago observed by 
Preret, the eponymus of the Mnjonians.® Atys gives his name to 
the royal race of Atyadas, Lydus to the Lydians, Asies to the con- 
tinent of Asia, Tyrrhenns to the distant Tyrrhenians, Torrhebus, 
or Torybus, to the region of Lydia called Torrhebia, or Torybia, 
Adramytes to the town of Adramyttium. And the complete gene- 
alogy referred to above, of which the notices in Herodotus seem to 
be fragments, is, if not an additional proof of the mythical character 
of these personages, yet a sufficient indication of the feeling of- 
antiquity with respect to them. Manes, the first king, the son of 


® Antiq. Bom. i. 28. Tliis gonoalog 7 
may be thus osbibited in a tabular 
form : — 


Inscr., tom. v. p. 307), and Grote 
maintain as probable (vol. iii. p. 800, 
note), that Dionysius gives the com- 


Zens and Terra. 

' ^ ' 

Naiies -= CallirlioS, daughter of Occanus. 
I 1 I 

Cotys = Halid* daughter of Tyllus, 


Asies. 


~^tys 21 Callitbca, daughter of Chorteus. 
l , I 


Lydus. 


Tyrsenus. 


Tho three notices in Herodotns (i. 7, 
i. 91', and it. 45) harmonise perfectly 
with this genealogy, except in a single 
point. In book i. ch. 94, Atys is made 
the son instead of the grandson of 
Manes. This may be an inaccuracy 
on the part of Herodotus, or possibly 
he wo^d have drawn out the tree 
thus : — 

Manes. 

Atys. Cotp. 

I ^ 1 I 

Lydus. Tyrsenus. Asies. 

It is enrions that Freret should posi- 
tively assert (Memoires de TAcad. des 


plete genealogy from Xanthus. This 
is quite impossible, since Bionysins 
contrasts the opinion of Xanthus with 
that of tho 2 >er 6 ons who put forward 
this mythical genealogy, in which 
moreover the name of Tyrsenus occurs 
(not Torrhebus, as Grote says, mis- 
quoting Dionysius ) ; a name of which 
Xanthus, according to the same writer, 
made no mention at all. 

^ Memoires de I’Academie des In. 
Bcrii^tions, tom. v, p. 308. Perhaps, 
however, he is rather tho equivalent of 
Mcnes in Egypt, Moim in India, Minos 
ill Crete, Mannus in Germany, &c., 
a mere first man. 
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Zeus and Terra, marries Callirhoe, a daughter of Oceanus, and 
becomes thereby the father of Cotys. Cotys, removed one step 
further from divinity, is content Tvith an earthly bride, and takes 
to wife Halie, daughter of Tyllus, by whom he has two sons, Asies, 
who gives name to Asia, and Aiys, his successor upon the throne. 
Atys marries Callithea, daughter of Choroeus, and is father of Tyr- 
senus and Lydus. 

6. The few facta delivered in connexion with these names are, 
for the most part, as mythical as the personages by whom they 
were borne. The legend which has handed down to us the name 
of Meles * is perhaps scarcely le® entitled to rank as history than 
the tradition which ascribed the origin of the great Etruscan nation 
to a colony which Tyrrhenus, son of Atys, led into Italy from the 
far-oS land of Lydia. Xanthus, the native historian, it must never 
be forgotten, ignored the existence of Tyrrhenus, and protested 
against the tradition (which he must have known) not merely, as 
is often said,® by the negative testimony of silence, but by filling 
up the place of Tyrrhenus with a different personage, Torybns or 
Torrhebus, who, instead of leading a colony into Etruria, remained 
at homo and gave his name to a district of his native land.® The 
arguments of Dionysius,* deemed worthy of the valuable praise of 
Niebulir,® have mot with no sufficient answer from those who, not- 
withstanding, maintain the Lydian origin of the Etruscans. It 
remains certain, both that the Lydians had no such settled tradition, 
and that even if they had had any such, “ it would have deserved 
no credit by the complete difference of the two nations in language, 
usages, and religion.” ' All analysis of the Etruscan language leads 


^ Herod, i. 84. I regard the Moles 
of Herodotus, whose wife gave birth to 
a lion, as a very different and far 
more ancient personage than the 
Mcles of Eusebius, who reigned shortly 
before Candaules. Both kings are 
noticed by Nicolaus Damascenus 
(Frag. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 371 and 
382). 

* Larcher, Histoire d’Herodote, noto 
on i. 94 (vol. i. p. 352) : ** On pourrait 
repondro cependant que co n’est qu’un 
argument negatif, qui n’a aucune foreo 
centre un fait positivement enonco 
par un historien grave,” &o. Creuscr 
in Symb. ii. p. 828, not. Ruhr's 
Herod. Exours. ii. ad Herod, i. 94. 


® Xiinthus up. Dionys. Hal. 'Atuos 8e 
vaTSa! yevtaBai \tyti AvShv aal TdpuRor, 
TovTovs Se fi^piffafitvovs Trarrpifav 

ipX^i't 'Atri^ KwapL^vat ap-tporepovs, 
/col Tots fByctrty Sy i}p£ai/, ixetywv tpr](rl 
TtOrjyai Tas oyopafflaSf Xeyav wSc* asrb 
Avdov piy ylyoyrat AuSol, tarh 5e Topu^oVj 
T<{pi//3oi. Cf. Stoiih. Byz. in too. Tefp- 
ps)Pos. Tipp-ijPos iriiKis AvSCos, iirt To^- 
p'fl^ov TOO ■'Atuos. 

* Ant. Rom. lib. i. (vol. i. pp. 21.24, 
Oxf. Ed.) 

® History of Homo, vol. i. pp. 38-39 
(Engl, translation, edition of 1831). 

° Ibid. ib. p. 109. It has been said 
(Creuzer, in S^onb.) that Xanthus 
might have coaocalod intentionally 
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to the conclusion that it is in its non-Pelasgic element altogether 
sui generis^ and quite unconnected, so far as appears, with any of 
the dialects of Asia Minor. The Lydians, on the other hand, who 
were of the same family with the Garians,® who are called Leleges,® 
must have spoken a language closely akin to the Pclasgic ; and the 
connexion of Lydia with Italy, if any, must have been through the 
Pelasgic, not through the Italic element in the population. 

Indeed, if the tradition conceal any fact (and perhaps there never 
yet was a wide-spread tradition that did not), it would seem to be 
this, that a kindi’cd population was spread in early times from the 
shores of Asia Minor to the north-western boundary of Italy. No- 
thing is more unlikely than the sudden movement of a large 
body of men, in times so remote as those to which the tradition 
refers, from Lydia to the Etruscan coast. Nothing, on the other 
hand, is more probable, or more agreeable to the general tenor of 
ancient history,^ than the gradual passage of a kindred people, or 
kindred tribes, from Asia Minor to western Europe. 

It may also well be, as Niebuhr thinks,^ that there is another 
entirely distinct misconception in the story, as commonly narrated. 
The connexion of race, which the original mythus was intended to 
point out, may have been a connexion between the ancient Pelasgic 
population of Italy on the one hand, and the Mceoniuns, not the 


what was discreditable to his country- 
men; but could the founding of so 
great a nation as the Etruscan be 
viewed in that light ? Xanthus must 
have known the story, which Hero- 
dotus received ii'om certain Lydians 
Se abral AaSol, i. tl'l), and under- 
stood it, as Herodotus himself un- 
doubtedly did, to assert the Lydian 
origin of the existing Etruscan people. 
It seems now to be tolerably certain 
that Niebuhr’s attempted distinction 
between the words Tyrrhenian and 
Etruscan is etymologically imsonud 
(Donaldson’s Yarronianus, ch. i. § 11) ; 
and so the tradition, literally taken, 
could mean nothing but the Lydian 
oiagin of the Etrusci. Against this I 
understand Xanthus to pictcst. He 
need not be considered as ijronounciug 
against the connexion, spoken of 
below, between the Polasgi whom the 
Etruscans conquered, and the Haeo- 
nians whom the Lydians drove out. 


I The attempt made by Mi’. Donald- 
son, in his Yarronianus (pji. 101-136), 
to connect the Etruscan with the 
other Italic languages, is not generally 
regarded by compai-ative jihilologors as 
successful. 

" Lj’dus was a brother of Car 
(Herod, i. 171). 

^ Kapes — TO iraKaihv ^iSyrey Mtyu re 
Kar^KooL Kttl Ka\e6pLeyoi Ae\eyes, — He- 
rodotus ib. Cf. Strabo, vii. p. 495. 

* See the Appendix to this Book, 
Essay xi. § 12. 

^ History of Borne, vol. i. p. 108. 
Niebuhr seems to consider that the 
Lydians and the Mmonians were 
races as unconnected and opposed, as 
the old Pelasgic inhabitants of Italy 
and their Etruscan conquerors. I 
regard all the tribes of the West coast 
of Asia Minor as akin to the Pelasgi. 
Sec the chapter on the Pelasgi, in the 
Appendix to Book vi. Essay ii. § 2. 
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Lydians, on the other. The Lydians may haye been, probably 
were, a distinct race from the Masonians, whom they conquered ; 
and the mythns may represent the flight of the Mseonians westward 
on the ocenpation of their country by the Lydians. But then it 
should he remomhered that Tyrrhenus and Lydus are own brothers, 
both sons of Atys and Callithea; that is, the two tribes, though 
distinct, are closely allied, perhaps as near to each other as the 
Greek tribes of Dorians and lonians, to which Xanthus, in his 
version of the story, compared them.’ For we must not think that 
there is any more of exact historic truth in the talc of Xanthus than 
in that of Herodotus. Xanthus, too, must bo expounded mythi- 
cally. He is to be regarded as telling another portion of the truth, 
omitted from the Herodotean mythms, namely, that at the time 
when one part of the Maionians moved wcstwai’d, another part 
remained in Asia, and, under the name of Torrhebi, continued to 
inhabit a district of their ancient country, as subiccts of their 
Lydian conquerors. Hero, too, Lydus and Torrhebus ai’e brothers. 
This misconception, therefore, if such it be, would ethnically be of 
very little moment. 

6. One or two facts seem at length to loom forth from the mist 
and darkness of these remote ages ; and these facts appear to com- 
prise the whole that can be said to be historic in tho traditions of 
the first dynasty. First, tho country known to tho Greeks os Lydia, 
was anciently occupied by a race distinct, and yet not wholly alien 
from the Lydian, who were called Mseonians.^ This people was 
conquered by the Lydians, and either fied westward across the sea, 
or submitted to the conquerors ; or possibly, in part submitted, and 
in part fied the country. Secondly, from the date of this conquest, 
or at any rate, from very early times, Lydia Tvas divided into tw'o 
districts, Lydia Proper and Torrhebia, in which two distinct 
dialects w^ere spoken, differing from each other as much as Doric 
from Ionic Greek. It is highly probable that tho Torrhebians were 
a remnant of tho more ancient people, standing in the same relation 
to the inhabitants of Lydia Proper as the Welsh to the English, or, 
stiU more exactly, as the Norwegians to the Swedes. 


® Xanthn.5 in Diony-s. Hal. roirav (sc. 
Avduy Kal Topvfiuy) fj yAuffffa oXiyov 
naptupepeij ical vvv tri ffvKovffty aWfiXovs 
auK oXiya, &<ntep "'lavfs Kal 

Awpius, 

* The fact, so often noted, that 


Homer makcB no mention of Lydia 
or LydiariH, ■while lie namca Mseonians 
in conjunction ■with Cai’ians (Hiad. ii. 
861-867) is a strong confitmatioii of 
the assertion of Herodotus. 
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7. In entering on Herodotus’s second period, ■with, respect to 
which he seems to have helieTed that he possessed accurate chro- 
nological data, it must he at once confessed that we do not find 
ourselves much nearer the domain of authentic history. The gene- 
alogy of Agron, first king of the second dynasty, is scarcely less 
mythic than that of Lydus himself. Hercules, Alcocus, Belus, 
Ninus — ^the four immediate ancestors of Agron — form an aggregate 
of names more contradictory, if less decidedly mythological, than 
the list in which figure Zeus and Terra, Callirhoe, the daughter of 
Ocean, and Asies, who gave name to the Asiatic continent. While 
Hercules, with his son Alemus, and the name Heraclidas, applied 
by Herodotus to the dynasty, take our thoughts to Greece, and 
indicate a Greek or Pelasgic origin to this line of monarchs, Belus, 
the Babylonian god-king, and Ninus, the reputed founder of 
Nineveh,® summon us away to the far regions of Mesopotamia, and 
suggest an Assyrian conquest of the country, or possibly a Semitic 
origin to the Lydian people. Among the wide range of fabulous 
descents with which ancient authors have delighted to fill their 
pages, it would be difidcult to find a transition so abrupt and start- 
ling as that from Alcasus, son of Hercules, to Belus, father of Ninus.® 
It seems necessary absolutely to reject one poi’tion of the genealogy 
or the other, not only as untrue, but as unmeaning ; for the elements 
refuse to amalgamate. Accordingly wc find that ■\%Titers, who, as 
Lurcher,’ accept without he.sitation the descent from Hercules, pass 
by the names of Ninus and Belus, as though there were nothing 
remarkable in them; while those who arc struck, like Niebuhr,® 
■with the importance of such names in such a position, and from the 
fact of their occurrence conclude the dynasty to bo Assyrian, are 
obliged to set aside, as insignificant, the descent from Alcoens and 
Hercules. This portion of the genealogy can certainly in no case 
be regarded as historical, and at most cannot mean more than that 
the dynasty was Pelasgic, or in other words na,tive ; but the other 


® It is true that Herodotus no-n’hero 
makes express meution of Ninas ns 
founder of Nineveh, hut we can 
scarcely ho mistaken in considering 
that this name, occun-ing as it does in 
eonnexion -with that of Belus, in- 
dicates that personage, so generally 
regarded hy the Greeks as the fii'st 
monarch of Assyria. 

^ It docs not greatly elucidate this 


mysterious connexion to loam, on the 
.authority of Julius Pollux, that 
“Ninus, son of Belus, gave his own 
son the namo of Agiun, because he 
was horn in tho country ” irrpv) • 
Larchcr on Herod, i. 7, note 21. 

' Histoire d’Hcrodoto, vol. i., notes 
on hook i. oh. vii. 

® Kloino Schriften, p. 371. 
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part miglit possibly be very simple bistory, and if so, it wonld be 
history of the most important character. It might indicate the 
very simple fact which Volney has drawn from it, that Ninns, the 
fonndcr of the Assp’ian empire, conquered Lydia, and placed his 
son Agron upon the throne.^ And this would derive confirmation 
from the celebrated passage of Ctesias, where Lydia is included 
among the conquests of the great Assyrian.^ But on the whole the 
balance of the evidence seems to be against any Assyrian conquest, 
or indeed any early connexion of Assjria with Lydia. Herodotus 
expressly limits the empire of the Assyrians to Asia above (i. e, to 
the cast of) the Halys ; - and no trustworthy author extends their 
dominion beyond it. Ctesias is a writer whoso authority is always 
of the weakest, and in the passage refei’red to he outdoes himself in 
boldness of invention.^ Again: there is nothing Semitic, either in 
the names or in the government of the kings of this dynasty, nor 
indeed arc any traces to be found of Semitic conquest or colonisa- 
tion in this region.* Further, the cuneiform inscriptions, so far as 
they have been hitherto dccyphercd, are silent as to any expeditions 
of the Assyrians beyond the Hay Is, entirely agreeing with Hero- 
dotus in representing their influence in this quarter as confined to 
the nations immediately bordering upon Armenia.^ Moreover, the 
narrative of Herodotus is inconsistent with the notion founded 
upon it, that Kinus conquered Lydia and placed his son Agron 
upon the throne. For Herodotus represents the Heraclidee as 
previously subjects of the Atyadoe, put by them in offices of trust, 
and BO seizing the supi'cme power, like the Mayors of the Palace 
under the Merovingian line of French kings. And they finally 
obtain the kingdom, not by conquest, but by an oracle.® Herodotus 
may pos.sibly have conceived of Belus and Ninus as going forth 
from Lydia in the might of their divine descent to the conquest of 
Mesopotamia, but he certainly did not conceive of Hinus as coming 
from Mesopotamia to the conquest of Lydia, and establishing his 


^ Rcclierches, &c., Clironol. d’Hcx*o- 
dote, vol. i. p. 419. 

^ In Diod. Sic. ii. 2. 

® Book i. cli. 95. 

^ Ctesias includes among tho con- 
quests of Ninns, besides Lydia, the 
whole of Asia iMiuor, Armenia, Media, 
SuBiana, Persia, Babylonia, Co?lcsyria, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, and Bactria ! 

This point is discussed below, in 


the chapter * On the Ethnic Aflinitics 
of the Nations of AVestem Asia,* 
§ G and § 12. 

® Boo the Commentary on the Cunei- 
form liiseriptious of Babylonia and 
Assyria, by Col. Bawlinson, published 
in lb51. 

® llcrod. i. 7. vapa rovrav *Hpo- 
iTriTpa<l^6€yr£5 to'x®*' 
j in O^ffirpoTTiov, Compare ch. 13: 
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son Agron there as king in liis room. On the whole, it mnst be 
concluded that the remarkable genealogy — Hercules, Alceeus, Belus, 
Ninns, Agron — contains no atom of truth or meaning, and was the 
clumsy invention of a Lydian, bent on glorifying the ancient kings 
of his country, by claiming for them a connexion with the mightiest 
of the heroes both of Asia and of Glrceec. 

8. The meagre account which Herodotus proceeds to give of his 
second Lydian dynasty presents but few opportunities for remark 
or criticism. Agron, according to Mm, was followed by a seides of 
twenty-one kings, each the son of his predecessor, whose names, 
except the last two, he omits to mention, and whose united reigns 
made up a period of five hundred and five years. On wiiat data 
this calculation was based it is impossible to say. The manifest 
inconsistency of the years with the generations has been observed 
by many writers ; ^ and Larcher, in Ms translation, went so far as to 
change the number of generations from tw'enty-tw'O to fifteen ; but 
it seems better to leave the discrepancy, one proof among many 
of the extreme uncertainty of this early history. Of Myrsus,® the 
last king but one, and Candaules, the last king of this dynasty, 
whom the Greeks called Myi'silus,*' Herodotus relates nothing 
except the talc concerning the destruction of the latter, for which 
he appears to have been indebted to the Parian poet Archilochus.^ 

9. It is probable that the Lydiaca of Xanthus^ had they escaped 
the ravages of time, would have in a great measure filled up the 
blanks left by Herodotus, in this, if not even in the preceding 
period. But it may be questioned whether history would have 
been greatly the gainer, if we may take the fragments of Xanthus 
which remain as fair samples of the general tenor of his narrative. 


^ Larclicr (nolo 25 on Horod. book 
i.), Dahlmann (Herod, p. 99), Volney 
(Snppl. a I’Herod. do Larcber), BUbr 
(Herod, vol. i. p. 23). 

® It has not always beon obsorvod 
that Myrsus must, by the narrativo of 
Herodotus, have been king. Eusebius 
places Melos immediately before 
Candaules (Cbron. Canon, part ii. 01. 
13, 2) . Mr. Grote appears to regard 
Myrsus ns a Greek, not a Lydian, 
ai>pellativo, wdien ho thus expresses 
himself : — “ The twenty-second prince 
of this family was Candaules, called hj 
the Greeks Myrsilus, the son of Myrsus." 


(Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 296). 
Herodotus says twice over, “ Can. 
daulcs was the son of Myrsus j ” and 
adds, *' by the Greeks he was called 
Myrsilus.” 

” A curious patronymic, but analo- 
gous in a great measure to the Latin 
forms, Servius, Serrilius ; Manius, 
Manilius ; Quinctius, Quinctilius, &c., 
seeming to show that the I of the 
Latin Jilius was not altogether un- 
known to tho inhabitants of the 
western Asiatic coast. 

' Herod, i. 12, end. 
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Xantlius told of a King Gambles, Canibes, or CamblitaB, of so 
ravenous an appetite, that one night, when ho was asleep, he ate his 
wife, and in the morning found nothing left of her but her hand, 
which remained in his month. Horrified at his own act, he drew 
his sword and slew himself.® Xanthns told also of another king, 
Aciamiis, who by his general Ascalus, made war in Syria, and 
founded Ascalon.® If such were the staple of his history, we need 
not greatly regret its loss.^ 

10. One conclusion may be drawn alike from the silence of the 
foreign, and the fictions of the native historian — that the Lydians 
of the fifth century B.c. possessed no authentic information con- 
cerning their ancestors further back than the time of Gyges, the 
first king of the race called Mermnadae. From this we may derive, 
as a corollary, the further consequence of the insignificance of 


® This passage is prcsorvcil by ; 
Athenocus (x. 8, p. 17). j 

® Xautb. ap. Steph. Byz. in voc. ’Air- ' 
Ki\av. Asealon, bo ic vemcmborciJ, 
was an important town at tho coming 
of tho Israelites into tho Holy Land 
(Jntlg. i. 18). That a Lydian anny 
over proceeded eastward of tho Ilalys 
before tho timo of Croesus is in tho 
highest degree improbable. Asealon 
iras midonbtcdly oao of the most 
ancient cities of the Philistines. It 
may be to tho account given by Xan- 
thns of this distant expedition that 
we owe tho narrative in Athenaens 
(viii. 37, p. 277) of the drowning of 
Atergntis or Deroeto, tho Syrian 
Tenus, in a lake near Asealon by 
Mopsus, a Lydian. 

■* Nicolas of Damascus, in one of his 
recently discovered fragments (Frag. 
Hist. Gr. vol. iii. pp. 380-6), professes 
to give something like a complete 
account of the later kings of the 
second dymasty. He traces the lino 
of descent through five monarchs to 
the king slain by Gygos, whom, in- 
stead of Candaules, he calls Sadyattes. 
These five monarchs arc Adyattos, 
Ardys, Adyattes II., Ileles, .and Myr- 
sus. In the order, and in the names 
of four of these, Adyattes, Ardys, 
Adyattos II., and Meles, ho nearly 
agrees with Eusebius, who gives 
“ Ardysus Alyatta;, annis 36 ; Aly- 


attos, annis 11 ; Meles, annis 12 ” 
(Chron. Can. part i. o. xv.), as tho 
immediate predecessors of Candaules. 
In tho fifth name ho agrees with 
Herodotus, from whom Eusebius 
differs, since he entirely omits Mp'- 
sns. Those coincidences scorn to 
entitle the list to some consideration. 
It may possibly have como from Xan- 
thns, or from Dionysius of Mytilenc, 
who wrote histories in Xanthus's 
name (Athen. xii. xi, p. 415). Tlio 
following is the genealogical treo 
according to this authority : — 

Adyattes. 

I ^ ' 1 

Cadys. Ardys. 

Adyattes II. 

I 

Meles. 

])lyrsus. 

Sadyattes = Candaules. 

Only a few facts arc narrated of 
these kings in the fragment. It is 
chiefly occupied with an. account of 
the feud between tho Hcraclidso and 
tho Mcrmnadm, whicli will be spoken 
of hereafter, and with n long story 
concerning Ardys, liow lie lost his 
crown and recovered it, and reigned 
70 yOsur.'?, ami wns tho best of all tho 
Lydian kings next to Alcimius. 
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Lydia in times anterior to Ms date. Previously to the accession of 
the last dynasty, Lydia was, it is probable, but one out of the many 
petty states or kingdoms into which Lower Asia was parcelled out, 
and was far from being the most important of the number. Lycia, 
which gave kings to the Greek colonies upon the coast,® and 
maintained its independence even against Croesus,® must have been 
at least as powerful, and the really predominant state was the 
central kingdom of the Phrygians, who exercised a greater influence 
over the Greeks of the coast than any other of the Asiatic peoples 
with whom they came in contact,'’ and whose kings were the fii’st of 
all foreigners to send offerings to the oracle at Delphi.® Lydia, 
until the time of Gygcs, was a petty state which made no conquests, 
and exercised but little influence beyond its borders. 

11. Concerning the destruction of Candaules, the last king of the 
second dynasty, and the accession of Gyges, the first king of the 
third, several very different legends appear to have been current. 
One is found related at length in Herodotus, another in Nicolas of 
Damascus, a thu-d in Plato.® In all, amid the greatest diversity of 
circumstantials, what may be called the historic outline is the same. 
Gyges, a subject of the Lydian king, conspires against him, destroys 
him in his palace, obtains the tMone, and becomes tlie husband of 
the queen.' These data seem to have furnished materials to the 


‘Herod. j.U7. o Ibid. c. 28. 

7 See, for proofs of this, Grote’s 
History of Greece, jjart ii. cli. xvi, 
(vol. iii. pp. 28i-291). 

« Hcrocl. i. 14'. 

® Repub. ii. § 3, Mr. Grote well 
sums up this legond : — “ Accorcliuff to 
the Icgcuil in Tlato, Gyges is a mere 
herdsman of the king of Lydiii : after 
a teiTiblc storm and earthquake, ho 
sees uear him a chasm iu the earth, 
into Tvliich ho descends and finds a 
vast horse of brass, hollow and partly 
open, wherein there lies a gigantic 
corpse wth a golden ring. This ring 
he caiTies away, and discovers un- 
expectedly that it possesses the mira- 
culous property of rendering him 
invisible at pleasure. Being scut ou 
a message to the king, he makes the 
magic ring available to liis ambitionj 
he first possesses himself of the person 
of the queen, then with her aid as- 
sassinates the king, and fiually seizes 


the sceptre.^* — History of Greece, vol. 
iii. p. 298. 

' The legends of Plato and Herodo- 
tus agi'cc yet further, that it was with 
the connivance of the queen, and by 
her favour, that the assassiuatiou took 
i pLicc. Nicolas, however, rein’osenta 
' the queen as indignant at the ad- 
vances of Gyges, and as complaining 
j to her husband of his insolence. In 
other respecls the nariutivo of Nicolas 
is more consistent than Plato’s with 
lleroiiotus. Gyges is one of tho king’s 
body-guard, and a special favourite. 
The peculiar feature of tho tale in 
Nicolas is, that it exhibits the rotri. 
butivo principle as pervading tho 
whole history, and accou/iis, as it 
were, for the curious declaration of 
tho oracle, Veugeaiico shall come 
for tho llcraclidcs iu tho person of the 
Jifth deauondaut fiom Gyges.” Tho 
Mermuadio, wo arc told, were a family 
of distinction in the days of Ardys, 
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Greek poets of the existing or follo-\ving times, which, they worked 
up into romances, embellishing them according to their fancy. 

The change of dynasty was not effected without a struggle. The 
Heraclidoe had their partisans, who took arms against the usurper, 
and showed themselves ready to maintain in the field the cause of 
their legitimate sovereigns. Gyges was unwilling to trust the 
event to the chance of a battle, and had address enough to obtain 
the consent of the malcontents to a reference, which, while it 'would 
prevent any effusion of blood, was unlikely to injure his pretensions.^ 
The Delphic oracle, now for the first time heard of in Lydian 
history, but akeady for some years an object of veneration to the 
purely Asiatic population of the peninsula,^ was chosen to be the 
arbiter of the dispute, and gave the verdict — which had, no doubt, 
been confidently anticipated by the defactu king, when he consented 
to the reference — in favour of the party in possession. The price of 
the reply was, perhaps, not settled beforehand, but at any rate 
it was paid ungrudgingly. Goblets of gold, and varions rich 
offerings in the same precious metal, besides silver ornaments, such 


son o£ Adyaltes. Dascylus, son of 
Gyges, ■was then chief favourite of the 
reigning king. Icaiona of his in. 
fluoneo, and fearing for tlio succession, 
Advattes, son of Ardys, secretly con- 
trived the assassination of Dascylns. 
Ardys, ignorant -who was tho murderer, 
laid hea^’y om'sos on him, whoever he 
might be, heforo the public assembly' 
of the nation. This was tho origin of 
the fend. For this crime, committed 
in the reign of Ardys, and unpunished 
at the time, vengeance came in the 
^person of his f.fth descendant. Dm-ing 
the reigns of Adyattos II., JIclos, and 
llyrsus, the feud continued, the de- 
scendants of Dascylns living in e.viie. 
A vain attempt was made by Jleles to 
expiate the sin, but it was not ac- 
cepted by' tho iiijm'cd party. Moles 
went for tlirec years into voluntary' 
banishment, and Dascylns, tlio sou of 
the murdered jiian, was invited to 
return, but he refused. At lenglli, in 
tho fifth generation (Ai'dys, Ady- 
attos, Melos, Myi'sus, Sadyatte.s), tho 
veugoauee came. Gyges, about to be 
pnt to death <jn account of tho insult 
which he had offered to tho virgin 


queen, whom ho had been sent to 
conduct from tho court of her fatlior, 
Amossns, king of Mysia, rocals tho 
memory of his ancestral wrongs, and 
tho curses of Ardys on his own race, 
collects a band of followers, enters 
tho pialacc, and slays tho monarch in 
his bridal-chambci’. Then, when tho 
reference is made to tho omcle, the 
announcement falls with peculiar fit- 
ness : “ Vengeance shall come for tho 
Heraclides in the person of the fifth 
descendant." 

® Mr. Groto says, “A civil icar 
ensiled, ■which both parties at length 
consented to terminate by rofercnco 
to the Delphian oracle.” But Hero- 
dotus implies that there was no actual 
war, the convention being made before 
tho two i^arties came to blows. (is 
01 Avdol Seivhs iiroicviero rb KarSavKew 
irdOos, sal is SirKoiiri fjeas, ovve- 
0Tjffay 0 £ re rod Tvyeu trraffiarai leal 
oi \onrol Audol, i. 111.) That the 
oracle was open to pecuniary influence 
is evidenced by Herodotus himself 
(v. 611, vi. 06) . 

® Herod, i. Id. 
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as no other individual had presented to the days of Herodotus,* 
attested the gratitude, or the honesty, of tho successful adventurer. 

1‘2. The reign of G-yges is despatched by Herodotus in a single 
sentence, valuable alike for what it contains and for what it 
excludes. We learn from it the important fact that this king 
engaged in war with the Greeks of the coast, who had hitherto, so 
far as we can gather from the scanty notices which remain to us, 
preserved friendly relations with the native inhabitants of the 
country on which they had planted their settlements.'’ Like the 
Phoenicians in Spain and Africa, and our own countrymen for some 
considerable space of time in India and America, the early Greek 
settlers in Asia, engaged in commerce for the most part, appear to 
have been received with favour by the natives, and with few 
exceptions, to have maiutained with them unbroken amity.® Gyges 
was the first to introduce a new policy. Jealous of the increasing 
power of the foreigners, who had occupied the whole line of coast, or 
simply ambitious of extending his dominion, he commenced hostili- 
ties against tho lonians, ravaged the lands, and probably laid siege 
to the cities of Smyrna and Miletus, and oven succeeded in capturing 
tho town of Colophon.’’ This, however, as Herodotus tells us 
in the same passage, was tho utmost extent of his achievements.® 

^ Hoi’od. i. I t', ruyijs rvpapve'iaas upon Pricne, in wliich Amli’oclus was 
a7rf7r«;uif/« auaB^jfiaTa A€A<^ous ouk slain, is perhaps tlio only I’ooorded 
6\lya’ o<ra fjLtv apyvpou avaO-fifiara cxcoiition. This must be accounted 
^(TTi of irAcio-To ev AeA</)ot<ri* 7rap€| for, partly by the sonso which the 

TOW apyvpovjXP^^^*' &v\€tov — natives entertained of tho advantages 
/cal KpTjT^pis of hpiOp-hv they derived from tlio commerce of 

iLi/aKtarat. tho Greek towns, partly by the readi- 

® Tho Greeks took Lycian kings ness of tho Greeks to intermix with 

(Herod, i. li‘7}. The Lycians arc tho Asiatic tribes, 

said to have taken oven their name ? I agreo with Bdhr on the sense of 
from a Greek (ibid. 173). In most of Herodotus in tho passage itrefioKe fikv 

the Greek towns tho population seems vvy (TTpaTtTjp re MtAiyrov Kal is 

to have been mi.xcd, partly Greek, 2,uvpv7yv, /cal Ko\o(f>wvos rb ^ctu cFac (i. 

partly Asiatic. The besb-ovidcnced 14, end). Tho contrast is between the 

case is that of Toes (Pausan. vrr. iii. territories of Smyrna and Miletus, and 

§ 3} Bocckh*s Corp. Ins., No. 3061). tho town itself of Colophon. In tho 

® Of course tho colonics wero not construction <Trpaririv is M/A) 7 > 

originally established without blood- tov, tho word MtAT^rov cau only stand 

shed. (See Uerod. i. I-IG j Mimnenu. for HIiKhixtItiv, Mr. Groto seems to 

ap. Stmbon. xiv. p. 631-, where tho jircfcr tho more usual explanation, 

violonco employed at tho founding of that ^o-tu is tho town, minus tho oita- 

Milctus and Colophon is noticed). del (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 300). 

Bub instances of their being attacked ® Hci’od. i. ll. oAA* oyfiev /xeya fyyop 
afterwards by tho nativos aro exceed- ott* avrov ^ AA o 4y4p€ro, fiao'i\€{taayro5, 

iiigly rare. Tho attack of tho Cariaus ic.t.a. 
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He did not, tve may Ibe sure, for the love of Magnes, attack 
either Magnesia, much less effect the capture of a second Grecian 
city, or we should never have been told by Herodotus that, 
“ besides taking Colophon, and making an inroad on Miletus and 
Smyrna, ho did not perform a single noble exploit.” ® Neither is it 
possible that he could have possessed himself of the whole Troad, as 
Strabo afidrms,' or exercised such influence over the MUcsians, as to 
have a voice in the establishment of their colonies. After ages 
delighted to magnify the infancy of a dynasty, which attained in the 
end a degree of power and prosperity far beyond anght that had 
been soon before within the limits, or in the neighbourhood of 
Lower Asia, and loved to throw back to the hero-founder of the 


race the actions and the character 
descendants. 

“ 3Ir. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 300) accepts aa somctliiii'' more 
tlian mytU tUo talc fouml in Xicolas of 
Damascus, of the licautiful youtli, 
Magues, tvliom Oygos loved, and who 
turned tho heads of all tlio woinoii 
wherovor ho went j whom at last the 
men of ilagnosia resolved to disgrace, 
and reduce to the level of commou 
humanity, by disfiguring his eounten- 
ance, and depriving him of liis Itowing 
locks : iu revenge for whicli outrago 
on liis favoarite, ilic lover mado war 
upon the offending city, and persevered 
until ho took tho place (ivio. Damaso. 
p. 52, Orel!.). But tho expression of 
Herodotus, quoted ahovc, seems to bo 
eonclusivo iigain.st the authenticity of 
this hi.story. Were it otherwise, tho 
authority of Xicolaus Damasceuus, un- 
supported by any corroborating te.sti- 
moiiy, is quite insufficient to entitle a 
n.arrativo to belief. It is true that 
ho was acquainted with tho wilings 
of Xanlhus, and sometimes follows 
thorn without irientioning his auiliority, 
as in his accomit of tho voracity and 
death of Cainblcs ; but it is also evi- 
dent that in many cases ho cannot bo 
following Xantims. A WTiter who 
makes Sadyattos the son of an Ahjattes, 
who brings a Nihtjl to the assistance of 
Crtcsiis ui)on tho pyre, and who ascribes 
the Persimi rijspeet for Zoroa.ster, and 
lyligions regard for tho element of 
fii'o, to the cireumstauce of this mi- 


of tko most illustrious among his 


raculous escape of the Lydian king, is 
not to bo quoted ns authority, where 
he stands alone, without tlio strongest 
expression of distrust. At any rate, 
jilr, Grote seems open to tho consuro 
which he himself bestows on Otti'ried 
Ifullor, that ho oeeasionally “gives 
‘ Swjeii' too much in the style of real 
facts” (vol. iii. p. 210, note). 

* Strabo, xiii. p. 590. 

® This tendency in all legendary his- 
tory to throw back and repent events 
and circniustanees lias boon noticed 
by Niebulir in his Eoraan History, and 
is certainly one of tlio most striking 
cluu'actoi’istics of such records. As 
Bomulus is an earlier TuUns, and 
Aucus a second Numa, so even iu moro 
historic times wo find the undoubted 
acts of the second Tsuquin almost all 
anticipated in tlio first. As tho later 
sovereign was eertaiii(\' master of 
Latium, so the earlier must “ subdue 
the whole Latin name” (Liv. i. 38) ; 
.as bo built the inagiiilieeni. temple to 
Jupiter Capiloliuus, so his progenitor 
and prototype must vow it and lay its 
foundations (ibid. 38 and 55) ; as the 
groat sowers and the massive stone 
seats in tho Circus Maximus wore un- 
dmditodly the works of tho one, so 
must they also, or works of a similar 
character, bo ascribed to tho other 
(ibid. 3.0 atid 38). In the same way is 
assigned to Xiims the whole series of 
conquests made by subsequent Assy- 
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In one respect, however, Gygea stands at a higher level than that 
at which any classical historian places him. He entered into i-ela- 
tions with distant powers, and was recognised as one of the great 
monarchs of the earth, both hy Egypt and Assyria. It is rendered 
certain by the Assyrian inscriptions, that the Cimmerian ravages, 
which Herodotns assigns to the reign of Ardys, began in his day ; 
and that, in order to protect himself, he called in the help of the 
great Assyrian monarch, Asshnr-bani-pal, and became, nominally at 
any rate, his vassal for a time. Daring this space ho was probably 
aided against his assailants by Assyrian troops, and through the 
help which they afforded was enabled to triumph over them. But 
his victory was fatal to him. Elated by his success, he threw off 
all subjection to Assyria, and entered into alliance with Egypt, 
which had recently raised the standard of revolt under Psammeti- 
chus, and was bent on asserting its independence. Nor did he 
only conclude a treaty, but actually sent his troops, probably by 
sea, to Egypt, and took part in the war which was being waged 
between Asshui’-bani-pal and his rebellious vassal. A just Nemesis, 
or a prudent exei-tion of his influence by the Assyrian monarch, 
avenged this act of ingratitude. The Cimmerian hordes once more 
entered his country in force; and, to check their advance, he 
was compelled to venture an engagement. The invaders were 
victorious. Gyges was defeated in a great battle, and fell in the 
fight. The Cimmerians swept his country from end to end, but, as 
usual with them, effected no jicrmanent conquest ; it was their 
ordinary practice to quit a territory after they had exhausted it, 
and cany their arms into some more tempting region. 

13. Ardys, the son and successor of Gyges, is said by the As- 
syrians to have commenced his reign with a removal of the vassal- 
age, which his father had first accepted and then thrown off. It is 
probable that the subjection was merely nominal, since Assyria was 
too distant to exercise any real power in Lydia, and the communica- 
tion between the two appears to have been only by sea. Ardys, 
according to Herodotus, reigned within a year of half a century.* 
Besides his submission to Assyria, two facts only are recorded of 


rian kings (Ctesias ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 2). 
Sometimes an entire ^var is repeated, 
as tliat with Fidcmn in the fourth book 
of Livy (Ifiebulir, vol. i. p. 452). 
Possibly the war bet-ween Simrta and 
Messenia is a case in point. Almost 

VOL. I. 


all tho events of what is ealled tho 
fii’st war ivcur in the second. 

•’ Ensebins, with more probability, 
limited his reign to 3S years (Chrou. 
Canon. Pars Post. p. 325, ed. Mai). 

2 A 
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him ; hut they are important, as showing that ho inherited from his 
father that line of aggressive policy which became the settled 
system of the Mermnad princes, and which was particularly directed 
against the Greek cities of the coast. He renewed the attack upon 
Miletus, and took the town of Pri^ne.* Probably he would have 
signalised his reign by fnrther successes, but for a renewed attack 
on the part of the Cimmerians, who once more entered Asia Minor 
in force, and carried fire and sword over the greater portion of the 
peninsula. 

14. "Who the Cimmerians were, whence they came, with what 
races they were ethnically connected, will be considered hereafter, 
in the notes to the Fourth Book. With regard to their occupation 
of Asia Minor at this time, it is important to observe, that whereas 
Herodotus, throughout his whole history,® regards the invasion in 
the reign of Ardys as the first, and indeed the only Cimmerian 
irruption into these countries, other writers speak of repeated 
attacks, covering a long period of time, in which moreover the 
Cimmerians were accompanied and assisted by Thracian tribes, and 
came into Asia Minor, apparently, from the west rather the oast. 
Strabo expressly states that they made several distinct incursions,'* 
and seemingly brings them into Asia across the Thracian Bosphorus 
To some of these incursions he gives a high antiquity.'^ In this he 
is followed or exceeded by Eusebius, who places the first Cimmerian 


* Herod, i. 13. I know not on what 
gronnds Mr. Grote okserres that “ this 
possession cannot hare been main- 
tained, for the city appears afterwards 
as autonomous ” (Hist, of Greece, toI. 
iii. p. 301), unless it be on the expres- 
sion of Herodotns, that “before the 
sovereignty of Croesus all the Greeks 
were free” (i. 6). But this only seems 
to mean that no Greek country — 
neither Ionia, .^olis, nor Doris — had 
been reduced to subjection. 

Mr. Grote has another mysterious 
remark in the next sentence of his 
work. “ His (Ardys’) long reign was 
signalised by two events, both of con- 
siderable moment to the Asiatic Greeks, 
— the invasion of the Cimmerians, and 
the first approach to collision (at least 
the fii-st of which we have any histori- 
cal knowledge) between the inlidbitants 
of Lydia and those of Upper Asia under 
the Median kings.” What is this "first 


approach to collisUm ” in the reign of 
Ardys ? The collision came, us ho 
notices a few pages after (p. 310), in 
the time of Alyattes, grandson of 
Ardys. What “ historical knowledge ” 
have we of any collision, or "approach 
to collision,” earlier than this ? 

® Herod, i. 6, 13, 16, 103 ; iv. 1, 11, 
12 : ■vii..20. 

® Strab. i. p. 90 (O.xf. cd.). oXreKip.- 
pepioi, ois Kai Tirfiptevas hvopdCovaiv, 1) 
sKtlvuy ri (Bros, irokAcJais 4nfdpapov 
Ta Se^ia pepp rev IIwtov, koI tce avvexV 
avroXs, rrore ply ^ttI Ila^Xaydvar, ttotc 
Se Kal ^puyas tpfiaKivres. 

"• Stmb. i. p. 9 (Oxf. ed.). ol Kip- 
pipwi saff "Opripov tl piKphy rr ph 
avTov p4xpis 'luyias irredpapoy riiv 
yijy TTjy 4 k Boffir6pov rraffay. And 
again, iii. p. 200 : (CoS’ “Opypoy fl rph 
avTov piKpby \eyovai rl\y ray Kippepiuy 
tipoSoy ysyiaBai ray (1. vijr) peXJP^ 
AlohiSos Kal Tijs ’luyias. 
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invasion of Asia three hundred years before the first Olympiad 
(n.c. 1076).® The silence of Herodotus, and still more the way in 
which he speaks, an first mentioning the subject, of fhe Cimmerian 
incursion,® are weighty arguments against those who hold that there 
were a long series of such attacks, covering, without any consider- 
able intervals, a space of two hundred and sixty years.^ Still it 
would he rash to reject altogether the distinct assertions of Strabo, 
confirmed as they arc by the fact, of which there is ample evidence,® 
that in the minds of the Greeks upon the coast, Cimmerians and 
Treres were confounded together, which can only he accounted for 
on the supposition of invasions in which both people took part. 
The Cimmerians, who before their country was wrested from them 
by the Scythian nomads, were neighbours of the Thracians, may 
well have joined with them in plundering expeditions from time to 
time, and may have been in the habit of passing into Asia by the 
Thracian Bosphorus. But from all these occasional incursions, 
which Herodotus may have regarded as Thracian, not Cimme- 
rian ravages, the great Cimmerian invasion, of which he so often 
speaks, is to be distinguished. In this, if it came, according to the 
undouhting conviction of our author, from the east, no Thracians 
would participate.® It would have a right to be called “the Cim- 


® Chron. Canon. Para Post. (p. 303, 
ed. Mai). 

® Herod, i. 6. irph Se ttjs Kpaitrou 
TTorrey ‘'EAATji'es ^ffay eAeuSep ot. 
T h yap Kipptipiwv ar par tv pa rh 
tirl rify ’larytay awiySpeyoy — av aara- 
CTTpo^t iyeytro ray iroAfttfv, oAA’ 4iri- 
Spoprjs apTToyh’ 

' Clinton’s Pasti Hell. yol. i. p. 214. 
01. 40, 4. 

‘ The contemporary poet, Callinus, 
spoke both of Treres and of Cimmerians 
(Sti-abo, xiy. p. 927, O.xf. ed.). Callis- 
thones said that the Treres and Lyoians 
took Sardis (Strab. xiii. p. 627). 
Strabo, in a passage quoted above, 
uses the words, Kippepiovs, otr (col Tpt- 
payas oyopa^ovaiy. Cf. also Enstath. ad. 
Horn. Od. xi. 14. 

’ I cannot accept Niebnlir’s theory, 
that the Cimmerians on this occasion 
came by the western side of the 
Euxine, and across tlio Thracian Bos- 
phorns, against tho distinct and re- 
peated declarations of Herodotus. It 


seems to mo impossible that the direc- 
tion in which the enemy came should 
haro been forgotten by the people of 
the. country, even in tho space of two 
hundred years; especially as there 
were contomporaiy writers, Callinus, 
Archilochus, and others, some of whom, 
we know, spoke of tho Cimmerian 
atl.ick. With regard to the alleged 
difficulties of the route, wo may grant 
the impracticability of the coast line, 
between the western edge of the Cau- 
casus and the Euxine ; but why may 
we not suppose tho Cimmerians to 
have entered Asia by tho Caucasian 
gates, through which tho gi'eat mili- 
tary road now runs from Mosdok to 
Tiflis P This must always have been 
a very practicable route, and was jjro- 
bably , that followed by Miihridatcs 
when ho i>assed through tho sAeTBpa 
^KvSay on his flight from Pompoy 
(Appinn. do Bell. Mithr. p. 400). 
With respect to tho passage of tho 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, it must bo re- 
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meriau attack.” It would be a thing sui generis. The Greeks in 
general, long accustomed to confound Treres and Cimmerians, might 
speak, according to habit, of both as having been concerned in this, 
as well as in other im-oads;^ but an accurate writer, like Hero- 
dotus, whose inquiries had convinced him that these Cimmerians 
entered Asia Minor from the Caucasus, would know that here there 
was no place for Treres, who lay so far out of the route, and that 
however true it might be that Cimmerians had at other times joined 
in the forays of the Treres in Asia, yet on no other occasion had 
there been a purely Cimmerian inroad, and he would therefore bo 
perfectly correct in speaking of this as “ the invasion of the Cim. 
morians.” 

The Cimmerians were fugitives driven out of their native country 
by the Scythians, but not the less formidable on that account. 
Niebuhr surmises that the Gauls who sacked Romo and overran 
Italy, were fugitives from the Spanish peninsula, retiring beforo 
the increasing strength of the Iberian racc.^ The barbarians who 
destroyed tho "Western Empire had for the most part been dispos- 
sessed of their own countries by nations of superior strength. Wo 
have seen that already, in tho reign of Gyges, tho Cimmerians had 
been engaged in hostilities against Lydia, and Lad gained at least 
one great battle. It would seem, however, that in tho reign of 
Ardys they made another and still more successful invasion. On 
this occasion they appear to have swept before them all resistance. 
Like the bands of Gauls,® which at a later date ravaged these same 
regions in the same ruthless way, the Cimmerian invaders canned 
rum and devastation over all the fairest regions of Lower Asia. 
Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Ionia, Phrygia., even Cilicia, as \voll as 
Lydia, were plundered and laid waste ; in Phrygia, Midas, the king, 
despairing of any effectual resistance, on the approach of tho 
dreaded foe, is said to have committed suicide ; ^ in Lydia, as wo 
know from Herodotus, they took the capital city, except only tho 


mcmborctl that waggons could always 
crosf? in winter upon the icc (Herod 
iv. 28). ^ 

* Callinus appears to have done bo 
(Strabo, 1. s. c.)> 

*’ History of Jtomc, vol. i. pp. 500- 
509 (Knf'1. iransl.). 

® Livy, xxxviii. 10. It will apiicai* 
hereafter tliat these two great inva- 


sions of Asia Minor proceeded from the 
same identical race, (Sco Appendix 
to book iv. eh. i, * On tho Cimmerians 
of Herodotus and the Migrations of tho 
Cymric Itaco.’) 

^ Enstatli. ad Horn. Od. xi. 14. This 
is the event alhidcd to in Euseb. 
Citron. Can. Pars Post. 01. 21, 2 (p. 
321), and by Strabo, i, j). 90 (Oxf. cd.). 
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acropolis ; in Ionia they ravaged the valley of the Cayster, besieged 
Ephesus, and, according to some accounts, burnt the temple of 
Diana in its vicinity ; ® after which they are thonght to have 
proceeded southward into the plain of the Mseander, and to have 
sacked the city of Magnesia.^ One body, imder a leader whom the 
Greeks called Lygdamis, even penetrated as far as Cilicia, and there 
sustained a terrible reverse at the hands of the hardy mountaineers.^ 
The Greeks regarded this as the vengeance of Artemis ; ^ for Lyg- 
damis had been the leader in the attack on Ephesus. Still the 
strength of the invaders was not broken by this defeat. It was only 
in the third generation that the Lydian princes were able to expel 
them from the territories under their dominion. Even then, it is a 
mistake to say that they were driven out of Asia.^ Just as the 


® Heaych. in voc. A6ySafus. AvySofiti 
auras ^Kavae rhv vahu rrjs ^Apr^ftihas. 
The well-known passage in Callima- 
clina's Hymn to Diana (ver. 251.261) 
lias thrown soma doubt on this. It 
seems, however, quite oonooivable that 
a poet, whose subject was the praise 
of Diana, shonltl ignore, without deny- 
ing, so unpleasant a fact. Callimachus 
may even bo understood in the sense 
adopted by Bouhicr.' "Callimaque a 
jn'otendu qne oo fut on pniiitiou du 
sacrilego qu’ils avaiont ooininis eu 
mettant lo feu au temple do Diane.” 
(Dissertations, &c. ch. vi. p. 50.) That 
the Cimmerians excited the liatrod of 
tlio loniaus by the plunder of their 
tcmijlos, was attested, according to 
Eustathius (Comment, ad Horn. Od. 
xi. 11) by many ■wi’iters. If they in- 
vested Ephesus, us we should certainly 
gather from Callimachus, they could 
soarocly fail to take the temple, which 
was nearly a mile from the city 
(Herod, i. 26). Mr. Groto supposes 
that “ the Goddess protected her town 
and sanctuary " (Hist, of Greece, voL 
iii. p. 335). But he rests this only on 
the passage of Callimachus, which is 
at least ambiguous. Spanheim (Com- 
ment. ad Callimaoh. Hymn. v. 251-260, 
in the edition of Ernosti, vol. ii. p. 
354) regards Herod, i. 6 as conclusive 
against Hesychius, where he certainly 
must forget the situation of tho 
temple. 

® It is very doubtful whether this event 
really belongs to tho great Cimmerian 


invasion. Eustathius appears to have 
thought BO. Tuv KLfijiepluu ajr6yaipa 
Aeyerai srore (Tprjpes Se tpatriy ^KaXavyra) 
sraWijy rys *Aaias icaradpafiety, Ktd rits 
^apSeis eXeiy Hal ray Mayy^ray Si 
iraXXaiis ayeKeiy ray Karct rhy yialavSpay 
ifi0d\Xeiy St Ka\ iir\ Itat^Aa-yiirar leal 
^pvyas- Sts Kal MlSas Xdyerai aTya 
raipov iriiir ats rb dneXStiy. 

(Comment, ad Horn. Od. 1. c. s.) But 
if Callinus was contemporary with tho 
taking of Sardis mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, as I agree with Mr. Groto in 
considering to bo nearly certain (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. iii. p. 333, note *) , the fall 
of Magnesia must, on the authorities 
of Strabo (xiv. p. 028) and Clemens 
Alex. (Strom. 1. p. 333), have been 
subsequent. To mo also the fact that 
the sack of Magnesia is so uniformly 
ascribed to the Treres, is a strong argu- 
ment that it does not belong to this in- 
vasion of the Cimmerians. (Cf . Eustath. 
in loc. B. c., and Strab. xiv. p. 927.) 

* Strabo, i. p. 90. 

- Callim. Hymn, ad Dian. 24S-260. 

6vpt OtfieSXovt 
Tiu pa Kai fj\uivav uKawa^t/iev i.7rei\iiire 
Avjdaptv lirt ii arparov iir’nnf^oX'n^it 

"llYoYe Ki/u;A6piUV| >|rajua0(p laoi't o’i paizap* aiiri-v 
KeKXffiivoi vaiovert fioov iropov 
*.\ ieiXi'n ^airiKiav ovov riAtrEu’ oh Yup ejtieXXev 
Oi'r* avT«r ZKuOlnvie iraXtjUTTETE?* outs th tiXXor 
’’Ovotav fcif XEffiwvi K.au<rTfnip ^orav ujua^ait 
sioirr^trstt'' 'Eiptirov yap aei rea rofa irpoxetrau 

^ Kififieplovs iK *A.<rla5 i^‘fiKa<r€ 
(Herod, i. 15). As Lydia was still 
confined within its original limits, a 
I Lydian prince would have neither the 
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Gallic marauders of later times, wten the chances of war turned 
against them, found a refuge in the strong position called thence- 
forth Galatia, so their kindred, the Cimmerians, long after the time 
of their expulsion from Lydia by Alyattes, maintained themselves 
in certain strongholds, as Antandrus, which, according to Aristotle,* 
they occupied for a hundred years, and Sinope, where, Herodotus 
informs us, they made a permanent settlement.® 

1-5. The history of Lydia during the time of their supremacy was 
almost a blank. At what period in the long reign of Ardys they 
took Sardis there is indeed nothing positively to show. The syn- 
chronism dependent upon the notion of their having hocn pursued 
by the Scythians, who arc said to have entered Media early in the 
reign of Cyaxares, is extremely doubtful from the improbability of 
the supposed fact. The utmost that can be gathered from it is that 
the great Cimmerian invasion was regarded by Herodotus as only a 
little preceding the accession of Cyaxares (n.c. 633), which would 
make it fall late in the reign of Ardys. At any rate, we may be 
sure that it followed in fact, as it docs in the order of the narrative 
in Herodotus,® both the capture of Priene by Ardys, and his attack 
upon Miletus. Still its date cannot bo fixed within a quarter of a 
century. Sadyattes, the son and successor of Ardys, appears, 
during the earlier portion of his reign, to have remained in the 
same state of inaction which had characterised the later years of 
his father’s rule. Probably it required all the energies of both 
monarch and people to protect the kingdom against the Cimmerian 
ravages. We may gather, however, from what is recorded of this 
king, that towards the close of his reign the power of the Cim- 
merians began to decline, and Lydia became once more free to 
pursue her policy of aggression. Sadyattes renewed the war with 
Miletus in the seventh year of his reign, and carried it on until his 
death. Whether either of the great victories mentioned by Hero- 
dotus ^ wore gained by him, it is impossible to determine. All that 
we know is that he did not bring the war to a close, but bequeathed 


wish nor the power to do this. There 
is also distinct proof that they con- 
tinued in possession of parts of Asia. 
See the following notes. 

* Ap. Steph. Byz. in too. "AvTarSpas. 
ApirrroTtKrjs tprjal Tcdr-pv uvopiffBai . . . 
KtupeplSa, Kippuplav itioiKoivTuv iKCcrhy 
(ri). 


^ Herod, iy. 12. ^aivovrai ol Kip.- 
fifploi (pevyoyrer is Tijv 'Aah)y robs 
2Kil0ay, Kal Trjv 'X.ipff6v7iffov Krltrstyres, 
iy TV yvy Su’cSttti ■rriKis ‘EWiiS oiKurrm, 

® Herod, i. 15. 

^ Ibid. 18. rpiipara /leyiAa Si^dirta 
MiKriirluy iyeycro. 
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it to liis successor upon the throne, his son by his oum sister,* 
Alyattes. 

16. This prince, the most celebrated of his house except Croesus, 
is said by Herodotus to have bent his whole energies to the prose- 
cution of this war during the first six. years of his reign. The 
circumstances of the contest, which Herodotus relates at length,® 
and on which no other ancient writer throws any additional light, 
need not be here repeated. The designs of Alyattes were bafiSed, 
and Miletus, the foremost city of Asiatic Greece, which had been 
attacked in succession by every monarch of the house of the 
Mermnada:, succeeded in maintaining her independence for half a 
century longer. 

The order of the other events of the reign of Alyattes cannot 
be determined with any certainty. Besides his war unth Miletus, 
ho was engaged (we know) in four separate contests. Ho drove the 
Cimmerians beyond his boundaries, attacked and took Smyrna, 
made an attempt upon Clazomense, but was defeated with great loss, 
and carried on a protracted contest against the combined powers of 
Media and Babylonia. He is also said to have invaded Caria, but 
by a writer who, unless whore wo have good reason to believe he is 
following Xanthus, is of no authority.* This last war, if it took 
place at all, happened late in his reign, after Creesus was grown 
to manhood.’* Tho date of the struggle with the Medcs depends on 
that of the eclipse of Thales, which is still undetermined.’ Perhaps 


® Here tho authority of Kicolas of 
Damascus is aupijorted by that of 
Snidas (in voc. ’AAuotttjj) and Xono- 
philuB (ap. Anon., quoted in tlic Frag. 
Hist. Gr., Tol. i. p. 42). Marriages 
with 7itf7/-sistors have been frequent 
in the East from tho days of Abraham 
downwards. The cases of Abraham 
himself (Gen. sx. 12; there is no 
evidence to show that Sarah was Iscah, 
as assumed by Clinton, F. H. vol. i. 
App. ch. V. p. 290, note) , of Cambyses 
(Herod, iii. 31), and Herod Agrippa 
(Jnv. vi. 157) are TveU known. 

® Herod, i. 17-22. Mr. Grote says 
that Sadyattes carried on this war for 
5evc7i, and Alyattes for Jive years ; but 
Herodotus divides the war as above, 
^Tro\€fiee It €0 €i/8eKa .... to fxetf yVv 

^T€o TUP cpSeKa SadvdrTTjs d ‘'AfjSvos 
in AvBup ^ox^y ^ ttipi- 


xavra 4s t^p Mi\7j(r(7]p t^p ffTpariTjy to 
S e xipTf TUP iriwp to €ir6iAiPa ToTtri 
*AXvdTT7}s i7ro\4fi€€ . . . . 

KaTff) eT€t, K, T. 

‘ Kicolas of Damascus. The ques. 
tiou of his credibility has been treated 
above (p. 352, note*-*). 

~ Creesus in tho talc is represented 
as already govomor of Thebd and 
Adiumy ttium. As he was only thirty- 
fivo years of age at his fathers death 
(Herod, i. 26) the Carian wor of 
Alyattes, if a reality, must belong to 
the Inst ten or twelve years of his life. 
Mr. Grote well observes, against Clin, 
ton, that there is nothing in Nicolaus 
Damasceuus to imply that Alyattes 
conquered Caria. (Nic. Dam. p. 53, ed. 
OrelU; Clinton’s F. H. vol. ii. p. 363 ; 
Groto’s Hist. vol. ii. p. 343.) 

^ Yolnc^ considered the eclipse to 
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the most probable date is that which has been adopted by Mr. 
Clinton, viz. B.c. 608-613. The other wars, that which ended in the 
expnlsion of the Cimmerians, and those with the Greeks of the coast, 
may have taken place either before or after the Median contest. 

17. This last event, beyond all qnestion the most important in the 
reign of Alyattes, is regarded by Herodotns as brought about by 
what appears an insignificant cause. A band of Scythians, who had 
been in the sendee of Cyaxares, the Median king, upon a disgust 
quitted Media, and took refuge with Alyattes. Cyaxares demanded 
the surrender of the fugitives and met with a refusal, upon which 
he declared war against Lydia, and the contest began. Now 
although undoubtedly the passage of nomadic hordes from one 
government in the East to another has frequently been the occasion 
of war between adjoining states, ‘ yet the flight of a mere hand of 
men (etX,^ uvcpSiv) who had been useful as hunters, would scarcely 
have been motive sufficient to produce the invasion of a kingdom 
not even adjoining, but separated from the Median empire by 
the intervening country of Phrygia. It is besides exceedingly 
improbable that at this particular period there were any Scythians 
on such terms of friendly subjection to Cyaxares as the story 
supposes. Not long before the accession of Alyattes, Cyaxares had, 
we know, been engaged in a fierce struggle with Scythic hordes, 
and such of them as submitted to his sway must have felt them- 
selves under the yoke of an oppressor. A. portion of his Scythic 
subjects may no doubt have revolted, and when hard pressed by his 
troops may have fled for protection to Alyattes, and have offered to 
take service with him. They may have been readily received, and 
Cyaxares may, on learning it, have demanded their surrender, 
and when the demand was refused, have thereupon commenced 
hostilities. It is however very unlikely that this was the cause, 
although it may possibly have been the pretext, of tho expedition. 
The Lydian war of Cyaxares was part undoubtedly of that great 


have taken place u.c. 625 (Recherches, 
&o., vol. i. p. 312^. Clinton places it 
B.c. 603 (F. H. vol. i. p. 419). Ideler 
considers that no eclipse about this 
period fulfils tho necessary conditions 
except that of B.c. 610 (Handbuch dor 
Chronologie, vol. i. p. 209). Mr. Hind 
and Professor Airy have recently sug- 
gested the late date of B.c. 585 (Bosan- 
quet. Fall of E ineveh, p. 14). It may lie 


doubted whether astronomical science 
has yet attained to such exactness with 
respect to the line of solar eclipses as 
to justify tho adoption of its results as 
tho basis of a chronological system. 

■* See Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 310. In a note Mr. Grote 
brings forward a number of modern 
instances. 
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monarcli’s system of conqnest, wliicli carried Lim at one time to the 
confines of Babylonia, at another to the shores of the Bgean. The 
enterprising prince, who had subverted the old Assyrian monarchy, 
and had then by a series of victories brought under subjection the 
whole of Upper Asia as far as the banks of the Halys,® might well 
conceive the design of adding to his empire the further tract of 
country between the Halys and the Egean sea. Wliat alone excites 
our wonderment in tliis portion of history is his failure. The war 
continued for six years, and in the course of it we are told, “the 
Medes gained many victories over the Lydians, and the Lydians 
also gained many victories over the Medes.”^ And the advantage 
remained with neither side. Considering the extent and power 
of the Median empire at this period — that it contained, besides 
Media Magna and Media Atropatene, the extensive and important 
countries of Persia, As.syria, Armenia, and Cappadocia — ^reaching 
thus from the mouth of the Pereian Gulf to the Bhoi“es of the 
Enxine — it seems extraordinary that the petty kingdom of Lydia 
could so successfully maintain the contest. The wondor is increased 
if we take into consideration the probability, almost amounting to 
a certainty, that the armies of the Babylonians accompanied 
Cyaxares to the field.’ That Lydia maintained her independence 
and terminated the war by an honourable peace, can only be 
accounted for by supposing that as the attack menaced the whole 
of TYcstern Asia, the several nations who felt themselves endangered 
made common cause and united under a single head. And an indi- 
cation of this union of the Western Asiatics against the ambition 
of the Medes is found in the fact that the king of the wai’liko and 
powerful Cilicia, which maintained its independence oven against 
Croesus, appears in the narrative standing in the samo relation 
towards Alyattes in which Labynetus, the Babylonian monarch, 
stands towards Cyaxares — the relation of subordinate ally. It 
is probable that both Labynetus and the Cilician prince were 
present at the engagement, and took immediate advantage of the 
religious dread inspired by the eclipse to effect a reconciliation 


® Herocl. i. 103. ® Ibid. i. 74. 

’ I cannot conceive it possible that 
a monarch, whoso dominions lay athou- 
sand miles off, w'onld have felt him- 
self sufficiently interested in the result 
of a contest in so remote a region, to 
interpose his mediation between the 
courts of Sardis and Ecbatana in the 


modern diplomatic sense of the phrase. 
Tho words of Herodotus (i. 74) are 
ambiguous, hut I conceive wo are to 
nndorstand an immediate mediation 
upon tho spot, implying tho presence 
of the two prmcos, and their partioipa. 
tion in tho previous strife. 
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of the principals in the contest. The interposition of good offices 
by great powers at a distance from the scene, especially by 
powers so remote and so little connected with one another as Cilicia 
and Babylonia, at this period, is inconceivable under the circum- 
stances of the ancient world. Labynetus, at least, must have 
been upon the spot, and if so, then the presence of Syennesis scorns 
to follow as a matter of course ; and his presence would indicate the 
probable presence of the other minor powers of Western Asia, the 
Pamphylians, the Phrygians, the Lycians, the Carians — perhaps 
also the Paphlagonians and Bithyniaus, whose liberties would 
certainly have been more endangered by the success of the attack 
than those of the hardy and valiant occupants of the mountainous 
Cilicia, whom even Cyrus does not appear to have reduced to 
subjection. It seems therefore probable that the invasion of Lydia 
by Cyaxares was but the continuation of his long course of aggres- 
sions upon his neighbours, and that whatever his pretext may have 
been, his real object in crossing the Halys was to add the whole 
of Lower Asia to his dominions. The warlike inhabitants united to 
resist him, and maintained for six years a doubtful and bloody 
struggle. At length, when both parties wore growing weary of the 
protracted contest, accident afforded an opportunity, of which 
advantage was taken, to bring the war to a close. The two armies 
had once more come to an engagement, when, in the midst of 
the fight, an eclipse of the sun took place. Alarmed at the portent, 
the soldiers suspended the conflict, and manifested an inclination 
for peace. Probably the leaders of both armies participated in the 
general sentiment. Under these circumstances, the principal com- 
manders of allied troops on either side came forward and proposed a 
reconciliation between the chief contending powers. The proposals 
were favourably entertained, and led not merely to the establish- 
ment of peace, but to an alliance between Media and Lydia, which 
was cemented by the marriage of a daughter of the Lydian prince 
with the heir-apparent to the Median monarchy. Henceforward 
friendly relations subsisted between the great powers of Asia until 
the ambition of Cyrus, half a century later, rekindled the strife. 

18. After the conclusion of this peace, Alyattos reigned, accord- 
ing to the chronology which we have preferred, thirty-five years. 
It may have been during these years that he drove the Cimmerians 
beyond his borders, and engaged in war with the Greeks of Smyrna 
and Clazomenee. The latter portion of his reign seems, however, to 
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have heen. a period of remarkable tranquillity. The Bnpposition. 
that towards the close of his life he conqnered .^olis and Oaria,“ 
founded upon a single passage in Nicolas of Damascus, which does 
not even bear out the deductions made from it,® and contradicted 
by the express words of Herodotus, Yvko ascribes these conquests to 
his son,’ seems scarcely worth considering. We may grant it 
possible that there was an invasion of Caria about this time ; but 
oven that is in the highest degree uncertain. The probability is that 
Alyattes, now an aged man,® was chiefly employed in the construc- 
tion of his sepulchre, a work which Herodotus, who had seen it, 
compares for magnificence Avitli the consti’uctions of Egypt and 
Babylon,® and which must therefore, like those massive buildings, 
have employed the labour of the great bulk of the population for a 
number of years. If the measurements of Herodotus are accurate, 
and modern travellers appear to think that they do not greatly 
overstejj the truth,^ the tomb of Alyattes cannot have fallen far 


® Clinton's Fasti Hell., vol. ii.p. 3G3. 
(Appendix, oh. xvii.) 

* Nicolaus Damasoonus says that 
Croesus, who had already hocn made 
governor of Adramyttiumaud the plain 
of Tliebd, accompanied his father in 
an exi^edition into Caria. From this 
Mr. Clinton makes two deductions, (1) 
that .^olis must have been already 
subjected; and (2) that Caria was con- 
quered in this camiiaign. The latter 
ho calls an assertion of Damascenus, 
which is untrue (see Nic. Bamas. ed. 
Orclli, irp. 55.57). The former pro- 
ceeds upon the notion that Adramyt- 
tium and Thebe were in .TEolis, which 
is not the fact. They lay within the 
limits usually assigned to the province 
of Mysia (Rennell’s Geography of 
Western Asia, vol. i. p. 371), but it 
seems probable tliat from a very early 
date they had formed a part of the 
dominions of the Lydian kings. The 
boundaries between the several pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor were at no time 
very exactly determined, and Adra- 
myttinm seems to have been one of 
the most ancient of the Lydian towns. 
At least there were authors who as- 
cribed its foundation to an ancient 
king, Adramys or Hermon, probably 
the same person as the Adromytes of 


Xanthus (Frag. 19, Didot.) who must 
belong to the second, if not oven to 
the first dynasty (see Stoph. Byz. 
and Hosychius in voo. ' A-ifaiii^roor) . 
Aristotle certainly spoke of its Having 
boon founded by an Admmytes, son 0 / 
Alyattes and hrother of Creesns (Fr. 
191) ; but of this person, who cannot 
be the ancient King of Xanthus, we 
have no other mention in liistory. 
The very fact that Adramyttinm is 
supposed to have a licros eponymus for 
its founder seems to throw back its 
foundniion to very early times. 

’ Herod, i. 28. 

- If wo .allow Alyattes to have been 
twenty-one years old when ho ascended 
the throne, he would be sixty-three in 
the year n.c. 583, the earliest date 
which the age of Creesus will allow us 
to fix for the expedition spoken of by 
Nicolas. 

* Herod, i. 93. 

■* See Cliandler’s Travels, vol. i. p. 
30'1. " The barrow' of Alyattes is much 
taller and handsomer than any I have 
seen in England. The mould whioh 
has been washed down conceals the 
stone-work, whioh, it seems, was an- 
ciently visible. The apparent altitude 
is diminished, and the bottom rendered 
w'idor and less distinct than before. 
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sliort of tlie grandest of the Egyptian monuments. Its deficiency as 
respects size must have been in height, for the area of the base, 
■which alone onr author’s statements determine, is above one-third 
rjrcater than that of the Pyramid of Cheops.® As, however, the 
construction was of earth and not of stone, a barrow and not a 
pyramid, it would undoubtedly have required a less amount of 
servile labour than the great works of Egypt, and would indicate a 
less degraded condition of the people who raised it than that of the 
Egyptians in the time of the pyramid-builders. Still the view of 
Strabo is most certainly correct, that “the multitude of the city’’ 
must have been employed upon it.® It was an artificial mountain, 
and perhaps owed its small celebrity, as compared with the con- 
structions of Egypt and Babylonia, not so much to any absolute 
inferiority as to the character of the district in which it was placed. 
While the colossal works in those countries have the advantage 
of standing upon extensive plains, stretching out in all directions as 
far as the eye can reach, the Lydian monument is dwarfed by the 


Its measwements, ■n'hicli wo were not 
propared to take, deserved toboasoer- 
taiiied and compared with those given 
in Ilerodotns.” Mr. Ilaniilton says: 
“ One mile sonth of this spot wo 
readied the principal tumulus gener- 
ally designated as the tomb of Ilaly- 
attes. It took us about ten minutes to 
ride round its base, which would give 
it a circumference of nearly half a 

mile It rises at an angle of about 

22°, and is a conspicuous object on all 
sides.” (Ecsearohos in Asia Minoi’, 
&c., vol. i. pp. 145-6.) The more e.vact 
measurements of M. Spiegeuthal agree 
remarkably with this rough estimate. 
(See note -, on book i. oh. 93.) 

® Dr. Chandler alters the measure- 
ments of Herodotus by a conjectural 
emendation of the text in the tmo 
spirit of a critic of the eighteenth den- 
tury. He jirosumes that Herodotus 
would not have omitted the height of 
the monument : but our author, in 
default of any trustworthy information 
concerning the height, would be likely 
to conliuo himself to such points as 
came within his own observation. Ho 
could measure the greatest width and 
the circumference, but ho could only 
have made a rough guess at the height. 


Ho therefore profoiTod to omit the 
height altogether — an omission which 
.may bo remarked also in his dimensions 
of the Temple of Belus. The measures 
which ho gives are 3800 feet (Greek) 
for the circumference, and 1300 feet 
for the (greatest) diameter. From 
these I'unportions it would follow that 
the base of the monument was not a 
circle, but either an elliixse or a paral- 
lelogram. In the latter case its area 
would have been 780,000 square feet 
(Greek), whereas the area of the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh is determined to be no 
more than 588,939 square feet (English). 
See PeiTing’s Diameters of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. But 588,939 square 
feet (Englisli) are only equal to about 
574,561 square feet (Greek). So that 
the area of the Great Pyramid was to 
that of the sepulchre of Alyattes (.sup- 
posing the base of the latter to have 
been a parallelogram) in the proportion 
of (about) 19 to 26. If the base were 
oval or elliptical, the difference would 
bo still more in favour of the Lydian 
monument. At present the base ap- 
pears to bo, ns nearly as possible, cir- 
cular. 

® Strabo, mil. p. 899. irXflfloj rijs 
Tri\fus. 
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towering monntain-cliains which on hoth sides encompass the 
narrow valley of the Hermus. 

Engaged in this work,’ the Lydian king abstained in all proha- 
bility from warlike enterprises. The arts of war and peace rarely 
flonrish together ; and the hands which, if he had engaged in wars, 
would have heen required to draw the sword and pull the how, were 
wanted for the homelier occupations of digging and wheeling soil. 
The expulsion of the Cimmerians and the alliance with the iledes 
had secui’ed him from molestation on the part of those distant 
powers whose attacks might have heen formidable ; the weakness of 
his neighbours allowed him to fear nothing from them. Not 
being naturally an ambitious prince, and having received but small 
encouragement from fortune in his attempts upon the independence 
of the Greek towns on the coast, Alyattes appears to have given 
himself up without reluctance to a life of inactivity. 

19. It has been supposed by some writers of high repute® that 
fifteen years before his decease Alyattes associated his son Croesus 
in the government ; but the chronologieal arguments on which this 
view is based are wholly inconclusive, and the direct evidence which 
is brought forward iu its support signally fails of establishing any 
such conclusion. Herodotus, in the jiassage relied on by Mr. 
'Clinton,” and understood in the same sense both by Biihr and 'Wes- 
seling, is not speaking of any such strange and unwonted event' as 


’ The supposition of Chandler that 
Crojsus raised this inonnmcnt to Lis 
father (Ti-avcls in Asia Minor, vol. i. 
p. 301), is contrary to the whole tenor 
of ancient hi.story, which funiishes no 
instance of such filial iiicty. Monarchs 
bnilt their own tombs not only in 
Effypt, but through the East generally 
(of. Herod, i. 18?, on tho sepulchre of 
Nitocris). There can bo no doubt, 
fram the inscription upon it, that 
Darius built his own tomb at Nakhsh-i- 
Eustam (SirH. Hawlinson’s Cimoiform 
Inscriptions, vol. i. p. 290) . 

” Larehor, vol. i. p. 211. “ On sait 

quo la plnpart des Fiances do TOrient 
assooioient au trone leiu' fils atne. 
Quoiquo nous n’ayons ancuno preuvo 
directo qu’ Alyattes ait associc Cresus, 
on doit cependant le presumor.” 

Clinton’s Fast. Hell. vol. ii. p. 3G2. 
“ Although Croesus reigned only four- 


icon years, yet it seems probable that 
he was associated in the government 
by his father, ns Larcher argues at 
laigc. During this period of joint- 
govenmient many of those things 
might have been transacted which are 
ascribed to Croesus, Iciiig of Lydia.” 

Bahr and Wesscling wore of the same 
opinion. (Soe Biihr’s Herodotus, note 
ujjon i. 92 ; and Wosseling’s Hciudotus, 
note on i. 30.) 

” Herod, i. 92. 

* Notwithstanding the calmness with 
which Lurcher assumes tho frequency 
of hie practice (“ oti sait quo la pUipart 
des Princes de I’Orient associoieut au 
trfinc leur fils alno ”), I am inclined to 
think in Western Asia it was of oxcecd- 
ingly rare occurrence. In Egypt as- 
sociation was undoubtedly very fre- 
quent, as the monuments testify, and 
possibly tho exaggeration of numbers 
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the association in the government of the heir-apparent by the 
reigning monarch, but of that very ordinary proceeding on the part 
of an eastern sovereign who anticipates his own demise, the nomi- 
nation of a successor.® It appears that, as the reign of Alyattes 
plainly approached its close, intrigues commenced among his sons, 
and a strong party was formed in favour of the prince Pantaleon, 
one of the half-brothers of Croesus, which caused no little alarm to 
the legitimate heir. Under these circumstances it became especially 
desirable, in order to avoid a disputed succession, that the king 
should distinctly confer the crown on one or other of his sons. This 
is the act to which Herodotus alludes in the passage whose meaning 
has been misconceived ; the expression which he uses is identically 
the same with that which occurs later in the book in reference to a 
similar event, the nomination of Cambyses as his successor by 
Cyrus, on the eve of his attack upon the Massagotoe.® 

20. The order of events in the reign of Croesns has been already 
considered. The events themselves receive but little light from 
sources extraneous to Hei'odotus.* With respect to the enonnous 
wealth for which this king was chiefly famous among the Greeks, 

in Egyptian clironology may depend in ns “ a law of the Persian ” (Kara rhv 
some measure on the groat extent to Xltpaiw riijaov) . It has always pvo- 
which it was practised. But among railed in the East. Soo 1 Kings, i. 
the early Oriental nations I know of 12-40 (where, however, there is some, 
only two well-authenticated instances thing more like an installation tlinn is 
(thoseof Belshazzar j see the Essay ‘On nsnal in such cases), and Ocklcy’s 
the History of the Later Babylonians,’ History of the Saracens (Bohn's edit.), 
and Asshnr-bani-pal ; see the Essay pp. 138, 430, 452. 

‘ On the Chronology and History of ® In the first passage (i. 92) Hcro- 

tho Great Assyrian Empire ’) of the as- dotns says, t6yTOS toS irarphs, 

sociation of a son in the gorernment iKpiTTiCf rijs apxris 4 Kpouros ; in the 

during the lifetime of his father, second (i. 208), Kvpos 81 KpoTaov 4s ras 

a custom which belongs to countries cwiitov iraiSl KajLijSutrs, 

and times where the succession is very r^wep rljy 13 uitiUtiii) i> iSiSov 
precarious, and certainly not to those . . . tUPaive, k.t.K. This ijift of the 
states in which it is regarded as a right crown is beyond a doubt the same as 
inherent in the reigning monarch to the appointment spoken of in the case 
nominate a successor from among his of Xerxes — air Be? pui/, awaS 4 ^avr a 
sons, as is the case usually in the East. ^aaiKea, Kara -riv Uepaeai/ v6putv, 
Mr. Groto, with the correct apjirccia- oStoi arpaTeieadai .... 4 Aapefor 
tionof the probablowhichdistinguishes PaaiKea puv Sire's E{E(vii. 2, 3). 
him, understands the passage aright * rElian (V. H. iii. 26), Saidas (in 
(vol. iii. p. 344). roc. 'Aplo’Topxos'), and Polymnus (vi. 50) 

“Of this there are two clear in- liaro certain tales which admit of being 
stances oven in Herodotus. Cyrus introduced into the history of the reign 
nominates Cambyses to succeed him of Croesus as delivered by Herodotus j 
(i. 208), and Darius nominates Xerxes but their authority is too slight, and 
(vii. 3). In connection with the latter the tales arc too insignificant, to re- 
case Herodotus speaks of the luactico quire more than this cursory notice. 
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it may be observed that he probably owed it in part to the gold 
washings of Pact61ns and the mines of the same precions metal, 
which probably existed in the neighbouring mountains® — ^in part to 
the tribute which he derived from the subject nations — ^in part to 
the confiscation of the estates of a political opponent — ^but chiefly to 
the careful husbanding of the national revenues by his father during 
the long period of peace which preceded his own accession.® Its 
reality cannot bo questioned ; for Herodotus had himself seen the 
ingots of solid gold, six palms long, three broad, and one deep (the 
size of a tall folio volume, of about the usual thickness), which to 
the number of one hundred and seventeen were laid up in the 
treasury at Delphi — proof at once of the riches and of the munificence 
of the princely donor. He had also beheld in various parts of 
Greece the follomng offerings, all in gold, which had been deposited 
in the Greek temples by the same opulent monarch : a figure of a 
lion, probably of the natural size; a wine-bowl of about the same 
weight as the lion ; a lusti’al vase ; a statue of a female, said to be 
Croesus’s baking- woman, four feet and a half high; a shield and 
spear ; a tripod ; some figures of cows, and a number of pillars ; 
and a second shield, in a different place from the first, and of greater 
size.^ Nor is there any improbability in the tradition which he has 
mentioned, that the offerings of Croesus to the oracular shrine at 
Branchidee, which had been carried off by the Persians on the 
occasion of the Ionian revolt, were similar in character and equal in 
value to the gifts at Delphi.® 

21. The wealth of Croesus, therefore, must be regarded as an 
established fact. The same historical character attaches to his con- 
quests, his alliances, his consultation of the Greek oracles, and 
particular satisfaction with those of Delphi and Amphiaraiis, his 
invasion of the dominions of Cyrus and its consequences, the fall of 

® Strabo, xiii. p. 897. ’ Sco Herod, i. 50, 51, and 92. 

° The otEorings at Delphi and at the * To iy Bpayx^^V‘’‘ ’'po’t MiAijvW 
shrine of Amphiaraiis are declared by ovaS^naTa Kpoltrip, 4yd> wwOdvo/iai, 
Herodotus to have been wholly from firo re ffraB/ihr col d/ioTa roliri 
tliia source, aud may in some degree iv AfKipoTiri (Herod, i. 92). They 

indicate its amplitude. They were were of such value that, at the break- 

the first-fruits (avapx^) his inherit- ing out of the Ionian revolt, it was 

ance ; the entire sum obtained by con- thought by one of the "wisest of tho 

Vacation was laid out iu offerings, aud Greeks, Hecatscus the Milesian, that 
from lienco were derived the gifts at the suoooss of the struggle depended 
Branchidm, at Ephesus, and at tho on thoir being applied to military pur- 
temple of Jupiter Ismeuius in Thebes poses (Herod, v. 36) . 

(Herod, i. 92). 
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Sardis, and his o^vn captivity. The narrative, however, into which 
these materials have been worked np, is altogether of a poetic 
character. It seems as if the imagination of the Greeks had been 
struck with peculiar force by the spectacle of that great reverse of 
fortune whereof the Lydian king was the victim. The tragedy had 
been acted, as it wore, under their eyes ; and it was a sight alto- 
gether new to them. They had seen the rapid rise and growth of a 
magnificent empire upon their borders, and had felt its irresistible 
might in opposition to themselves : they had been dazzled by the 
lavish display of a wealth exceeding all that their poets had ever 
fabled of Colchis or Hesperia : they had no doubt shared in the eon- 
fident expectation of further conquests with which the warrior- 
prince, at the head of his unvanquished bands, had crossed the 
Halys to attack his unknown enemy. And they had been spectators 
of the result. Within a few weeks the prosperous and puissant 
monarch, master of untold treasures, ruler over thirteen nations, lord 
of all Asia from the Halys to the sea, was a captive and a beggar, 
the miserable dependant upon the will of a despot whose anger 
he had provoked. Such a catastrophe had in it something pecu- 
liarly calculated to excite the feelings of the Greeks. Accordingly, 
the story of Croesus seems to have become to the romancers ® of the 
period what the old heroic talc of OBdipus was to the tragedians,^ 
the type of human instability. On the original historic facts were en- 
grafted from time to time such incidents as the fancy of each crater 
deemed appropriate, and the whole gradually took the perfect form 
which delights us in Herodotus. The warning of Solon — even, it 
may bo, his visit to Sardis, — ^the coming of the Phrygian prince 
Adrastus,- the death of Atys,^ the profound grief of the father, the 

®AlthoTiglitheAo 70 Toiol of the Greeks tus flics to Sardis for protection, is 
may not exactly corrosiiond to the already a province of the Lydian 

romancers of the middle ages or of empire (Herod, i. 28). Tho story 

more recent times, since they certainly makes it independent. Adrastns is a 

affected somewhat more of an historic purely Greek name, which a Phrygian 
character, yet the notices which re- prince is npt likely to have borne, 

main to ns seem to indicate that their ^ Tho name Atys is enough to cause 

writings in reality partook far more of susinciou. Apart from its supposed 
the nature of romances than of histori- significance (see Mnre’s Lit. of Greece, 
cal narratives. (See Thucyd. i. 21). vol. iv. p. 326), it is a name belonging 

* Note the correspondency between to tho irarely mythic period, the period 
the linos with which Sophocles con- of the so-oallod first dynasty. None 
eludes the CEdipus Tyrannus and the of tho names of that iioriod seem to 
words of warning addressed by Solon have boon in use among tho Merm- 
to Croesus (Herod, i. 32). nadae. 

“ Phrygia, at tho time when Adras- 
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marvellous answers of tlie oracles, the recovery of speech by 
the dumb son, the scene upon the funeral pyre, the reproach 
addressed to Apollo, and his reply — all these seem to be sub- 
sequent additions to the oi'iginal historic outline, whereby it was 
filled up in accordance with Greek conceptions of the fitness of 
things. Nor did the romancers stop at the point of greatest perfec- 
tion, that, namely, to which the talo had reached in the days of 
Herodotus, or which perhaps it owed to his good taste and 
true poetic feeling. In after times the same inventive spirit 
was at work, and later authors continued to embellish, with further 
details and fresh incidents, the story of the fall of Croesus, A 
fragment of such an improved version of the tale remains in 
Damascenus, by whicb wo may learn something of the mode in 
which the Herodotean legend was formed. [A.] 


[Note A.j 


TirE ialo in T)ama.?conns runs ns 
follows : — 

Cyrus pitied Croesus, but tlio Per- 
sinns "wero niiprry •with him and raised 
a 7ni^,dity funeral pyi'O at the £<w)i of a 
li>l‘cy hiil, from wliicli they intended lo 
behold the spectaelo of his snitorine:. 
The royal train came f<irth from the 
palacC'ffato, and the hing’ himself was 
in tlic* midst, and all around simngors 
and citizens -wore flockiii" to see the 
si^ht. A little while and the ofiiceiv 
ajjpcai’cd leading their prisoner in his 
chains, and with Ijitu twice sovoii 
Lydians ; then there burst from the 
mnltitudo of the city a piercing cry — 
men ami ■>vouieu alike weeping and 
boating their, breasts. The lainonta- 
tioii wlicn the town was taken ■was not 
to bo compared with this for bitteruesa; 
he must have been hard of heart who 
could have stood by and not pitied the 
calaiuity of tho fallen prince or ad- 
mired the love of his people to himj 
for all gazed upon him as if he had 
heon their father, and at tlie sight 
some rent their garments and others 
tore -their hair, and there was a great 
jiinltitude of ■\vomeii who led tho way 
with wailing and beating of the breast ; 
ho liinisclf went forward -without a 


tear, hut with a grave, sad connfccn- 
aneo. All this time Cyrif? did not 
iiiLorfevo, bnr let things take their 
com>e, in hopes that some touch of 
comj'Mi'sion wrnild iiiovc the hearts of 
the Pci^ians. Now -when Croesus 
emtio opposite to the place whero 
Cyrus sal, he cried to flic king with a 
loud voice entreating to he allowed to 
SCO his son — it was his sou who had 
been dumb and had recovei'erl liis 
speech whom he wished to see — who 
now .'spake ivadily, and was a yonth of 
sense and fooling. Cyrus ordered him 
lt» be brought, and presently die ar- 
rived with a goodly company of his 
companions following after him. Then 
Croesus w'as no longer himself, but for 
the first time began to weep. Tlie 
youth, watli many tears and cries, fell 
on his father's nook, and said sobbing, 
‘ Alas father, for thy jiioty ! will the 
gods never sitccour us ? ' Then, ad- 
dressing liinisclf to tho Persians, he 
exclahncd, *Take me also, I beseech 
yon, and bum me -with him on tho 
I was not a whit less your enemy 
ihaii ho.' But Croesus rejoined, ‘Thou 
sayest not true, son ; his I alone ■who 
am to blame for beginning tho war, 
not thou, nor thy companions, noi* any 

2 B 
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of the rest of tho Lydians. It is just, 
therefore, that I should hear tho punish, 
ment.’ But tLe youth clung closely 
to his father and would not let go, all 
tho while uttering the saddest cries, 
so that all were filled with pity, and 
exhorting the Persians to take them 
both together to the pyre. ‘ For,’ 
said he to Croesus, ‘ be sure I will not 
survive thy death, my father. If they 
will not let me die with thee now, ex- 
pect me shortly. Have I any hope in 
life — I, who from my birth have been 
nothing but a bmthen both to myself 
and thee ? IVhcn thou wert prosper- 
ous I was fain to avoid thy sight, 
through the shame I felt at my in- 
fiirmit j'. It was not till calamity over, 
took us that I found a voice, which 
the gods seem only to have bestowed 
on me that I might be able to bewail 
our misfortuues.’ The father an- 
swered, ‘ -\t thy ago. ray son, it can- 
not but bo wrong to despair ; many 
years of life are before theej even I 
have not laid aside all hope of some 
help from heaven.' -As ho was speak- 
ing, there camo up a train of female i 
slaves, who brought costly dro.s.se.s and 1 
all manner of rich ornaments, which 
the Lydian women had sent to adorn 
tho funeral-pyre of their king. Tlicn 
Croesus embraced his son and tho 
Lydians who stood near, and mountotl 
tho i)ile. Tho youth, with hands out- 
stretched totvaixls heaven, prayed thus : 
— ‘ 0 I King Apollo, and all ye gods 
whom my father was wont to honour, 
descend now to our aid, lest all reli- 
gion perish from the earth together 
with Croesus.’ With this ho sought to 
cast himself also upon tho pyre, but 
his friends laid hold of him and pre- 
vented him. Ill tho inoaii time, just 
as Croesus was going up, tho Sibyl was 
observed descending from an eminence 
and coming towards tho place to see 
what was happening. Straisrlitwav a 
miu'nnu’ ran throngh tho crowd tliat 
tho prophetess was approaching, and 
they wore all agapo to hear if she 
would deliver any divine message 
about Croesus. She did not disappoint ' 
them, but after a brief space thus ex- 
claimed, in an earnest and impassioned , 
tone : — I 


* Wretches, wherefore so hot upon mischief thut 
will not he sulTered ? 

Jove the supreme, and Fhcebus forbid it, an.l 
Amphlaraus. 

Hark to the trnth-speaking voice of the seer, 
and beware of offending 

Heaven by your folly, for so ye will bring on 
you swift destruoliou.* 

Cyrus heard what she said, and imme- 
diately sent heralds to spread tho 
oracle among the Persians ; but they 
suspected that tho Sibyl had been 
practised upon, and came for tho 
cxiiress purpose of saving Croesus. 
He tho while sate upon tho pyre, and 
with him the twice-seven Lydians, and 
the Persians with burning torches 
stood around and set the pyre alight. 
Then there was a silence, in the midst 
of which Croesns was hoard to groan 
deeply and thrice utter the name of 
Solon. CjTus wept at tho sound, be- 
thinking himself how greatly he was 
angering the gods by yielding to tho 
will of tho Persians, and burning a 
prince his equal in rank, and, once, in 
fortune. And now some of tho Per- 
sians left Croesns and gathered around 
their king, and, seeing how sorrou'ful 
ho was, entreated him to have tho 
flames extinguished. So Cp’us sent 
his orders to put out the fire ; but tho 
pile was by this time in a blaze, and 
burnt so fiercely that no one could 
venture to approach near to it. Then 
I it is said that Croesus looked up to 
I heaven and besought -Apollo to come 
I to his aid, since his very enemies wero 
I now willing to save him, but lacked 
the power. It was a gusty day, with 
a strong east wind blowing, but as yet 
there had boon no rain. -As Croesns 
prayed, tho air grew suddenly dark, 
and clouds collected together from all 
quarters, with mueb thnndcr and 
lightning, and such a storm of rain 
burst forlii that, wliilc it completely 
extingnisbed the blazing pyre, it al- 
most drowned those who were seared 
thereupon ; so the Persians speedily 
•stretched a pnqilc awning over 
Croesns, and groat fear fell upon them 
all. Terrified liy tho darkness and 
tho violent wind, and still more by 
tho thunder, and struck by tho hoofs 
of tho horses, which wore rendered 
restiJI by the .“torm, they trembled 
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M-ith affright j and as they tluiugdit of 
the warning of the Sibyl and of the 
oracles of Zoroaster, they called yet 
more loudly upon Cyrus to spare 
CroDsns, and, prostrating themselves 
upon the ground, besought the gods to 
pardon them. Some say that Thales 
had foreseen, from certain signs which 
he had observed, that there would be 
a storm, and o.vpcctcd it exactly at 
the time it happened. Thenceforth the 
Persians began to observe the law of 
Zoroaster, which forbade the brnming 
of dead bodies, or any other pollution of 
tho element of firoj and so the ancient 
ordinance, which had been neglected, 
was established among them Cyrus 
after this took Croesus with him to 
his palace, and comforted him, and 
spake friendly words to him, for he 
thonght that he was tho most re- 
ligious of men ; he also exhorted him, 
if he had any request to make, not to 
bo afraid to speak out boldly and toll 


it. Then said Croesus, * Oh ! my lord, 
since thou art so gracious to thy 
servant, permit me, I beseech thee, to 
send these gyves to Delphi, and to ask 
the god what I ever did to him that 
he should entice me by deceiving 
omcles to make war on thco in the 
confident hope of victory, only to gain 
anch first-fruits as these’ (hero ho 
jiointed to his fettci-a) , ‘ and wherefore 
there is such forgetfulness of benefits 
bn tho part of tho Grecian gods?’ 
Cyrus granted his request with a 
smile, and promised him equal success 
when he should ask greater favours. 
In n little time the two princes became 
close friends, and Cyras gave Crensus 
liack his wives and children, and took 
him with him when ho went away 
from Sardis. Some say ho would 
have made him governor of the place 
if he had not been fearful of his 
rebelling. 
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* The dates in this colnmn mnst he understood, not as oscertoined, hut as those most consonant with tho ideas of Herodotus. The Assyrian Inscriptions seem 
to bring down the reign of Gyges at leost as low as s.c. 606. 
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ESSAY II. 

ON THE PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA MINOR. 

1. Physical Geography of Asia Minor — Shape, dimeusious, and boundaries. 
2. Great ccntial Plateau. 3. Division of Plateau — Lake region — Northern 
flat — Rivers "which drain the latter — (i.) The YechiUJrmalCf or Iris — (ii.) The 
irisiMrH'iafc, or Halya — (hi.) The SaJekariyth, or Sangariua. 4. Coast tracts 
outside the Plateau: (i.) Southern — (ii.) Northern — (iii.) TVestem. 5. Its 
rivers. 6. Its general character. 7. Political Geography. 8. Fifteen 
nations: (i.) Phrygians — (ii.) Matieui — (iii.) Cilicians — (iv.) Paruphyliaiis 
— (v.) Lyciaus — {vi.) Caunians — O'^J*) Carians — (viii.) Lydians — (ix.) 
Greeks — (x.) Mysiaiis — (xi.) Tlnucians — (xii*) Mariaudyiiiaus — (xiii.) 
Paiihlagoiiiaus — (xiv.) Chalybea — (xv.) Cap^jadocians. D. Cuiii]jarisou of 
Herodotus with Kphorus. 

1. Asia Mixoe, or the Peninsula of Anaiolia, is in form an in-egular 
parallelogram, facing the four cardinal points, in length from Avest 
to east about GoO miles, in average breadth from north to south 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the Euxine {Bhiclc Sea) 
and Propontis (Sea of Mariuom) ; on the west by the iEgcan ; on 
the south by the Mediterranean ; on the east by an imaginary line, 
bearing N.X.E. from the noith-eastern angle of the gulf of Issns 
(Islienderun) to Ordou (long. 37° 52', lat. 40° 57') on the Euxine.^ 
Its size is somewhat more than half that of France. 

2. The greater part of the peninsula consists of a high plateau 
or table-land, enclosed by the range of Tanrus on the south, and on 
the north by another line of mountains of less elevation, which 
branches from the Georgian Caucasus, and under various names 
runs across the peninsula from east to west, at an average distance 
of 50 or GO miles from the shore, joining the Mysian Olympus, 
between liicm {I.rail-) and Doryheum {Eski {iliaher), in lat. 40°, 
long. 30"^. A lateral ridge, ri.sing but slightly above the level of 
the plateau, connects Mount Taurus with the Mysian Olympus, and 

^ It has been customary to reckon ' and Kerasurd, in the ancient country 
the isthmu-s as lying between the gulfs of the eastern Clialvbians. According 
of lasus and Aiiii.,us (Samsoun ) ; but to the maps, Ordou seews to be about 
roeent observations have shown that tho nearest point. (Seo Eennell’s 
the shertc.st lino from soa to sea is . Geography of Western Asia, Tol. i. p. 
fram the north-ea.«t angle of tho gulf 337, and tho Maps of Mr. Humilton.) 
01 Issus to some jjoint between i’atsa | ' 
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forms tlie vestern boundary of tbe elevated tract in question. This 
ridge may be regarded as commencing near Buhlur (lat. 38°, long. 
30° 20'), and running in a direction a little west of north to Kud- 
shalalc, a small village about half-way between Prusa {Brussa) and 
Cotysenm {KvJaMyeli'), On the east the plateau stretches up to the 
roots of Anti-Taurus, Paryadres, and other divergent branches from 
the great mountain-cluster of Armenia. 

The length of this plateau may be estimated at 500, its average 
breadth at 250 miles. Thus it occupies above one-half of the 
peninsula. 

3. It must not be suijposed that the whole of this region forms a 
single plain. On the south-east and south, numerous high ridges, 
with a direction for the most part from south-east to north-west, 
isolate from the more northern portion of the plateau tracts of con- 
siderable size, the waters of which do not flow to the sea, but, like 
those of Thibet, Candahar, and central Persia, form rivers which 
end in lakes that have no outlet.- Such are the plains of Byerdlr, 
Ak-Shehr, Ihjlt tin, Kuulijeh, Bey-BheJir, Erlde, Karahissar, &c.® Such 
again is the great central plain, wherein is situated the vast salt 
lake of Tmiz-Ghceul, the ancient Palus Tattiea. The breadth of this 


- Colonel Leake thus describes one 
of these tracts, tbe plain of Icuuium 
{Kdniyeh) : “ Soon after wo laid ! 

quitted this spot, we entered upon a 
ridge branching eastward from the | 
great mountains on our right, and ' 
forming the northern boundary of iho , 
2 'laiii of A'onia. On the descent from 
this ridge we came in sight of the vast 
jdaiu around that city, and of the lake 
which occnpiciS the middle of it ; and 
we saw the city with its mosques and 
ancient walls, still at a distance of 
or 14 miles from us. To the north- , 
east nothing appeared to interrupt the ' 
vast expanse but two very lofty sum- i 
mils, covered with snow, at a great dis- ' 
tance. They can be no other than the 
summits of Mount Argteus above Kesa- 
ria, and are consequently a hundi-ed and 
fyXy miles distant from us, in .a direct 
line. To the south-east the same pdains 
extend as far as the moimtaius of 
Karaman (Taurus). . . IVc were much 
struck with the appearanceof areiiiark- 
able insulated mountain called Kara- 
dagh. ... It is about UO miles distant. 


and beyond it arc seen some of the sum- 
mits of the Kluaman range, which can- 
not be loss than ninety (iiilcsfrom us.” — 
Jouriial of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. -15. 

Afterwards he observes: “A cha- 
racteristic of these Asiatic plains is 
the exactness of the level, and the 
peculiarity of their e.vtcuding, without 
any previous slope, to the foot of the 
mountains, which rise from them like 
lofty islands out of the sm-faee of the 
ocean ” (p. 95) . 

^ Colonel Leake travelled along this 
lake country from Jinhendun to Kuna. 
nuiii, a distance of above 150 miles, 
through the pjlaius Ak-Hhehr, Jlgh&n, 
Kuniyeh, and Kassahd, to the northern 
foot of Taurus, near Kdraindn. Ho 
fonnd reason to believe that the same 
sort of country e.vtendod to the north- 
east as far as Mount Argams (Erdjisk), 
and to the westasfar as Buldur. (See 
his map, jn-cthced to the Travels in Asia 
Minor.) His opinions have been con- 
lirmcd by more recent travellers. (See 
I Fellow’s Asia Minor, 160; Hamil- 
ton's Travels, vol. ii. pp. 261-313.) 
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lake-region is from 80 to 130 miles. Above it the land is more 
level, varied only by bills of moderate height, and oocasionally 
expanding into enormous flats, particularly towards the centre or 
axis of the peninsula.'* The dip of the plateau above the lake 
I’egion is to the north, and the whole tract is drained by three great 
rivers w'hich force their way through narro'w gorges in the northei’n 
mountain chain, and discharge their waters into the Buxine. Those 
are the Yecliil-Initah (the ancient Iris), the Kiail-Irmah (or Halys), 
and the Saliltariycli (or Saiigarins.) 

(i.) The Yficldl-Irmali is the most eastern of the three, and drains 
a district of far less extent than either of the others. It is formed 
of three principal streams, the largest of which, the ancient Lycus, 
descends from the Armenian mountains, and does not belong pro- 
perly to the region under consideration. The other two, the central 
one, regarded by the ancients as the Upper Iris, and the ■western, 
which was called the Scylax, carry off the waters from a ti-act which 
lies, as it were, within the basiit of the Kizil-Irmalc, being a portion 
of the ancient Cappadocia. Of this region very little is known ; 
compared to the central and wc.stern portions of the plateau, it 
seems to ho rough and mountainous.*’ 

(ii.) The grout river of Asia Minor is the Eizil-Irmal-,'^ or ancient 
Halys. Its real source is in Armenia, near the city of Sitoas (Sebaste), 
whence it flows with a westein or south-western course, receiving 
many tributaries on its way, as far as Kesarigeli (the ancient Ctesarea- 
Mazaca), in long. .3-3'’ 20'. Soon after it turns to the north-west, 
and receives the streams flowing from the northern flank of the 
range of hills, which, branching from Mount Argajus, near Kesariych, 
passes to the north of Lake Tatta, and there sinks into the plain. 
The augmented stream then proceeds northward by a bold sweep 
towards the west, and, forcing its way through the northern range 
near Osmavjik, runs into the Buxine within about 40 miles of the 
YecJiil-Iniialc. The basin drained by this stream is thus about 300 

* Sir C. Fellow.s thus (lescvibos the Colonel Lcako saw similar tracts to- 
couiitiy near Ootyucum : “ We con- wartls the north, on his road from 
tinned the ascent for an liour, and I liulwudAn to Karamiln (Travels in 
fully o.^pected to find myself on a Asia Minor, pp. 45, 96, 97, &o.). 
barren summit ; hut what was my sur- * Hamilton’s Travels in Asia Minor, 
prise, on reaching the top, at seeing Fontus, and Armenia (vol. i. pp. 344- 
bofore me meadows and cultivated land 305) . 

tor tKenty miles ! " (pp. 125-6.) These ^ Called also the Atoe, or Atoe-Su. 
table-lands continued nearly to Lake Kizil-Irmalc is merely “ Red River.” 
Asonnia (pp. 130, ISO, 155, <te.). 
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miles in its greatest wiiltli, and 175 miles from north to south, be- 
tween Mount ArgcEus and the gorge at Osmunjik. 

(iii.) The third river, the Salckarlyeli, or Sangarius, like the Iris, 
has three principal branches. The easternmost, called at present 
the Enguri Su, rises bejond Ancyra (JSnguri), but a few leagues 
from the banks of the Halys. After running about 70 miles with 
a course nearly due west, it joins the central stream, which is re- 
garded by the Turks as the main river, and called the Salclcarhjcli. 
This branch springs from the flanks of the great mountain, Emir 
Dagli, near Bidvjuihin, and flows north-east to the point of junction. 
From thence, until its union with the third stream, the Piirsek, or 
ancient Thymbrias, the course of the Sakkariyeh is very imperfectly 
known. Its general direction is still westward, but after receiving 
the Purseh, or river of Kutahiyeh, from the west, it turns northward, 
making (like the KirAl-Irmalci) a bold westerly sweep, and pierces 
the northern mountain-chain near Shugliut, after which it runs with 
almost a straight course into the Enxine. The tract of country 
which it drains is an oblong, about 200 miles across from -the hills 
cast of Aneyra to the mountains Yvest of Cotyceum, and 100 miles 
from north to south, between the range of Emir-Dagh and the Bithy- 
nian Olympus. 

4. Outside the high central plateau, which has been described, 
on three sides, sonthw'ard, westward, and northwai’d, lie strips of 
territory. These tracts require separate consideration. 

(i.) The range of Taurus, which bounds the central jflateau on 
the side of the Mediterranean, like the European mountain-ranges 
whose direction is the same, presents its steep side to the south. 
From the summit of the chain, distant in general about 60 or 70 
miles from the coast, the descent into the valleys of Lycia, Pam- 
phylia, and Cilicia, is rapid and precipitous. These valleys, which 
are narrow and numerous, and have a general direction from north 
to south, are separated from each other by lateral spurs from the 
great chain, of an elevation very little inferior to that of Taurus 
itself. In two places only along the whole southern coaslf do the 

^ The elevation of Mount Taurus is of Taurus.” Many peaks in the lateral 

not very great. The highest peaks ranges have been found by observation 

are said to bo about nine or ton thou- to be nearly 5000 feet. Mount Takh- 

sand feet above the level of the sea. lain, a continuation of Climax, on the 

Leake even (p. 101) calls a summit eastern coast of Lycia, is 7800 feet, 

between six and seven thousand feet (Sco Beaufort s Karamania, p. 57). 

high “ one of the highest in the range 
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valleys expand into plains — at Adalla (the ancient Attalia) in Pam- 
phylia, and near 'Tersoos (or Tarsus), where the vast alluvium, 
formed hy the three streams of the Cydnus (Tersoos Ghai), the Sarus 
(Sihhi), and the Pyramns (Jyhun), has created the extensive flat 
which gave to the eastern portion of Cilicia the name of Cilicia 
Cain2>cstris.^ Elsewhere, along the whole line of coast, the moun- 
tains descend abruptly into the Mediterranean, except where the 
small streams, which carry off the waters from the south side of 
Taurus, roach the sea. 

Tlie principal of these streams is the Calycadnus, or Glunli- 
Sooyim, which has formed at its mouth a delta of considerable extent. 
Unlike the other streams of Cilicia and Pamphylia, this river flows 
from west to cast, or more strictly from ET.W. by W., to S.E. by E. 
A spur from Taurus, which leaves the main ridge in long. 32'^ 15', 
and ijrojects towards the coast in a direction at first south, then 
south-east, and finally cast, leaves between Taurus and itself a largo 
tract which can only be drained by a water-course with this bear- 
ing. The whole region i.s mountainous in the extreme, forming a 
portion of the ancient Cilicia Traclu-a. Numerous valleys from the 
flanks of Taurus, and others from tho spur itself, the ancient Im- 
barus (?), couvorge, and their several streams uniting above Selejke 
(tSeleueia) foim tho Calycadnus, which at present reaches the sea 
about ten miles below that city. No other river along the entire 
south coast, except perhaps the Pp-amus, is to be compared with 
this either for size or volume. 

Such are the principal features of the southern tract, a narrow 
and somewhat winding strip of teraitory, extending from the Gulf 
of Issus on the east, to that of Maaddyeh (lassus) on the west, a 
distance of nearly 500 miles, and varying in breadth from 20 to 70 
miles. 

(ii.) Opposite to this tract, upon the north, lies a strip of terri- 


® The Jyliin (Pyrarnas) falls now 
into the Gulf of Issus, and may seem 
therefore to have had nothing to do 
with the formation of the great alluvial 
)>Iain of Jdana (the ancient Campus 
Ale'ius). But the fact is that tho river 
has, in comparatively modern, times, 
changed it.s course. Anciently it ran 
tlirough the middle of the Campus 
Aleius, and reached the sea to the 
west of tlui promontory of KcrradasJi 
(Mcgai’bush as Kiepert rightly shuv's 


upon his map. (Pamphylin, Kilikia 
nnd Kypros. Compare Beaufort’s 
Karamania, pp. 285-8.) 

^ Called incorrectly by Major Bcnnell 
a second ridge, parallel to Tanros (Geo- 
graphy of ‘Wcfctcrn Asia, vol. ii. pp. 
78-9). Kiepert’s map exhibits tho 
true natui’u of the ridge, which breaks 
away from the main chain in long. 30° 
(East from raris), or 15' (East 
from Gi'venividi). 
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toiy, somewhat broader and far less mountainous, 650 miles from 
east to west, and from 40 to 100 miles across. Of this district, 
with the exception of its western portion, the ancient Mysia and 
Bithynia, modern Europeans have but a very scanty knowledge. 
It appears, from such notices as are procui*able, to be, in its central 
parts, between the Iris and Sangarius, a level and fertile country, 
well-watered and well- wooded, but not possessing any very marked 
or striking features. Eastward of the Iris, and westward of the 
Sangarius, the chameter of the region is somewhat different. The 
rivers run in narrow valleys, or ravines, and the intermediate 
country is wild and rocky, scarcely admitting of cultivation. W est- 
ward of the Sangarius, there are a few alluvial plains, on the borders 
of the great lakes, T.vhich now only occupy a portion of their original 
beds. 

(iii.) The third tract, which lies westward of the plateau, inter- 
vening between it and the -Slgean, is in form nearly a triangle, 
of which the coast-line forms the base, while its apex is near San- 
chiHi, above the head-streams of the Masander. The base extends 
about ICO miles, from the Gulf of Adi’amyttium to that of Mcmdelyeh, 
and the apex is distant about 190 miles from the coast. The upper 
part of the triangle, near the apex, partakes of the character of the 
central plateau. It contains extensive plains at a high elevation 
above the sea, as those of Usluth, Giiheh, Veenair, Meiuil, &o. These 
great flats are barren, and are traversed by streams, which for the 
most part form for themselves in the soft soil deep gullies, at the 
bottom of which they run, often 600 feet below the surface of the 
plain. About half-way between the apex and the coast, the general 
level of the country sinks, and several important mountain-ranges 
break away from the elevated table-land, dividing the lower portion 
of the triangle into the four great valleys of the Caicus, the 
Hermus, the Cayster, and the llasander. These mountain-ranges 
are the Kenianek-Vagh, or Messogis, which separates between the 
Mse'andcr and the Cayst'er ; the Kisilja-musa-Dagh, or Tmolus, w'hich 
divides the basin of the Caj'ster from that of the Hermus ; and the 
extension of the Demirji range, known to the ancients as Pitmens 
and Sardene, which intervenes between the basins of the Hcimus 
and the Caicus. The general dii'ection of these mountain-ranges, 
and also of the four great streams which they separate, is from east 
to west. To the north and south the triangle is enclosed by the 
Demirji-Da (jli, or Temnus, and the Baha-Dagh, or Cadmus, both 
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brandies from tbe transverse ridge which connects Tanrus with the 
northern moantain-chain. 

5. Of the foor streams which have been mentioned, two, the 
Mmander and the Hermus, are of a size far exceeding that of the 
others. Both have their sources on the flanks of the great plateau, 
and each is formed by the confluence of a large number of streams 
of nearly equal magnitude. Four rivers, the KopU Su, the Uanan 
Ghai, the Sandiikli Ghai, and the Beeitair river, unite to form the 
Mseander (Mendere), which then receives on its way to the sea the 
waters of three considerable^ and numerous smaller tributaries. 
The Hermus (Kwlus or Ghiediz Gltai) is formed by the confluence 
of three rivers, the Deuurjl Ghai, the Aineh Ghai, and the Ghiadiz 
Ghai, and is afterward augmented by the two great streams of the 
Gogamus, and the Hyllus or Phrygins.^ The Caystcr and the Caicus, 
the latter above the Hermus, the former between it and the Maiandor, 
are minor streams, and receive no tributaries of consequence. 

6. This portion of Asia Minor is famous for its rich and fertile 
plains.^ These arc almost entirely along the courses of the principal 
rivers, especially where they receive a tributary, or disembogue into 
the sea. At the mouths of the Moeander and the Hermus are 
vast alluviums, which have grown immensely since the time of 
Herodotus, and which every year augments.'* The Caystcr and the 
Caicus have large though le.ss extensive deltas. The valleys, too, 
in which the rivers run arc broad and noble, and contain many 
plains of great note, as that called by the ancients the plain of the 
Hermus, which is at the junction of that stream with the Phrygius ; 
that of Sardis, where the Gogamus joins the Hermus ; that of Per- 
gamus, where the Ceteius unites with the Caicus ; and that of the 
Caystcr, where that river receives the Phyrites, near Ephesus. 
Modem travellers remark the peculiar beauty and flatness of these 
plains, from which the mountains rise suddenly, like islands from 


* These are the Tchoruk Su or Lycos, 
the Kara Su or Harpasus, aud the 
Cheena Chai or hlarsyaa. 

^ Sometimes a larger stream than 
the Hermus before the junctioii. (See 
Fellow-s’s Asia Minor, p. 20.) 

Strabo, xiii. 901-k 

* Herodotus notices the increase of 
land at the mouth of the Mmauder (ii. 


10). Pliny mentions the growth at the 
mouth of the Hermus (H. N. v. 29). 
Chandler remarks the further accumu- 
lation of soil in both places (vol. i. pp. 
86 and 201-206), and 6 i)cculates on 
future changes of a still more extra- 
ordinary character (ib. p. 88 and p. 
207). Sir C. Fellows follows in the 
same track (Asia Minor, p. 16). 
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tLe surface of tlie ocean.® Still, the greater portion, even of the 
lower region, is barren and unfniitfnl, being occupied by the moun- 
tain-ranges already spoken of ; and the upper countiy, towards 
the apex of the triangle, is even less adapted for cultivation. The 
middle region, which abounds in traces of volcanic action (the 
ancient Catakecaumone), is a more fertile and productive territory. 

7. Such are the chief features in the physical geography of Asia 
Minor. An outline of its political geography, according to the 
showing of Herodotus, has now to be given. 

8. Asia Minor contained anciently, according to Herodotus, 
fifteen races or nations. Of these four occupied the southern 
region ; namely, the Cilicians, the Pamphylians, the Lycians, and the 
Caunians; ^ four lay to the west of the great table-land, either upon 
or very near the coast, the Carians, the Lydians, the Mysians, and 
the Greeks ; four bordered on the Euxine, the Thracians, Marian- 
dynians, Paphlagonians, and Cappadocians ; throe, finally, dwelt 
in the interioi-, the Phrygians, the Chalybes, and the Matieni. 

(i.) The boundaries of these soveKil tribes cannot be settled with 
exact accuracy. The high table-land, westward of the Halys, seems 
to have constituted the country of the Phrygians, but their limits 
did not exactly coincide with its natural barriers. The Halys was 
their eastern boundary, as Herodotus expressly testifies ; ' and there 
is no reason to doubt that their limits northwards and southwards 
coincided nearly with the chain of Taurus and the continuation of 
the Olympian mountain range ; but towards the west it W'ould seem 
that they extended beyond the transverse ridge so often alluded to, 
occupying a considci-ablo portion of the ti’act which lies w'estward 
of that watershed, and is drained by the head-streams of the Hermus 
and the Majandcr. Colossas, on the Lycus before its Junction ndth 
the Mreander, is reckoned to Phrygia ; ® and Strabo even places the 
boundary yet further to the west.® The Catakecaumeno is, however, 
always regarded as beyond the Phrygian territory.®- 

(ii.) The table-land, immediately east of the Halys, appears to 


® Fellows’s Asia Minor, ii. 2G. 

® Tho Caunians are mentioned as a 
distinct people in ch. 172. In the 
enumeration (ch. 28) they are omitted, 
being considered (perhaps) ns included 
in the Lycians, to whom they in fact 
belonged. (Seo note “ to book i. ch. 
172.) Scylax, however, i-eckons Cannns 
to Caria. (Peripl. p. 92.) 


^ Herod, i. 72. 

“ Xenoph. Anab. i. ii. 6. 

® At Camra, below the jnnetion of 
tho Lyons -with the Ma:auder (xii. p. 
837). 

* The doubt was whether it belonged 
to Mvsia or Lydia. (See Strabo, xiii. 
p. 900.) 
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be assigned by Herodotus to the Matioiii, a pcoide not mentioned 
among the inhabitants of the peninsula by the geographers, but 
occasionally alluded to by writers of the age of Herodotus.® The 
Halys has the Matieni on the right, while it has the Phrygians on 
the left, and does not roach Cappadocia until it touches the country 
of the Paphlagonians.® 

(iii.) The strip of territory south of the table-land belonged to 
the Cilioian.s, the Pamphylians, and the Lycians, or Tcrmilce. 
Cilicia extended indeed considerably to the north of Taurus, unless 
wo regard Herodotus as altogether mistaken with respect to the 
course of the upper Halys.'* It occupied the eastern portion of the 
south coast, opposite E'jypt? Its western boundary is not fixed by 
Hei-odotns, but we know that in after times it was placed at Cora- 
cesiuin (Alaya). On the east the Euphrates divided Cilicia from 
Armenia.'^ 

(iv.) Pamphylia lay west of Cilicia. Herodotu.s does not fi.x any 
of its boundaries ; but the geographers ® agree with respect to the 
coast-line, that it extended from Coracesium to Phasflis {Tehrova), 
at the foot of Mount Climax. Herodotus appears to have regarded 
Pamphylia as bounded on the east by Cilicia, on the west by Lycia, 
and on the north by Phrygia. He is not acquainted with the 
Pisidia of more recent writers,® which was a mountain tract lying 
inland, and separating Pamphylia from Phrygia, thus bounding 


® As Hecatoons, Fr. 188, 189; Xan- 
thas, Fr. 3. Eplioras did not mention 
them in his ennraerntion of tlie inhabi. 
tants of the peninsula (Fr. 80) . 

“ Herod, i. 72. Elsewhere, however, 
Cappadocia appears to include the 
llatiijni. The road from Sardis to 
iSnsa passed throng-h Lydia, I’liiygia, 
Cappadocia, and Cilicia. No JIatieui 
are mentioned upon this part of the 
ronto (v. 52). 

■* The upper Halys flows Sin KiKluay 
(i. 72). If we regard Hcrodotas as 
acquainted with the real course of the 
river, this expression will extend 
Cilicia to the 3i)th parallel, a whole 
degree north of the Taurus range. 
Modern geographers have suppo.sed 
that Herodotus was unacquainted with 
the main source of the Halys, and im- 
agined the stream to flow from the 
nortlicrn flanks of Taurus, and to mn 


during its whole course nearly from 
south to north. To excuse this ignor- 
ance, they have maintained the exist- 
ence of a great stream, easily mistaken 
for the real Halys, in these regions, 
and tvith this direction. (Biihr ad 
Herod, i. 72; Ecnnell’s Gcogr.aphy if 
Wostem Asia, vol. i. p. 352.) Mr. 
Hamilton’s travels have shown that 
there is no such river. The range of 
hills which extends from Cccsarca 
tKesariijcli) to the north of Lake Tatla 
(Totiz-Cthieid) is nowhero above 30 
miles from the Halys, and no stream 
from the south pierces it. (Compare 
note “ to hook i. ch. 6.) 

^ Herod, ii. 31'. 

•’ Strabo, xiv. p. 953. ^ Herod, v. 52. 

* llonnoU’s 'Western Asia, vol. ii. 

® Tho Pisidians seem to be first men- 
tioned as a distinct people by Xeno- 
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Pampliylia to the north. Probably he reckoned this tract partly 
to Phrygia, partly to Pamphylia. 

(v.) Lyeia lay next to Pamphylia npon the south coast. It 
extended from Phaselis on the east to the valley of the Calbis on 
the west, where the territory of the Caunians bounded it. Inland 
it reached to the mountain-ranges of Taurus and Dcedala. It 
appears to have been divided into three portions — Lyeia Proper, or 
the country of the Troiis and Termilte, which included the whole of 
the coast, being the tract lying south of Dasdala, Massicytus, and 
the range which connects Massicytus with Mount Takldalu ; Milyas, 
the high plain about Lake Avelan, in which stands the large town 
of Almali; and Cabalia, the central plain of Satala^ (called now 
Satala Yailii), which is enclosed by Taurns, Massicytus, and a low 
range of hills sei^arating it from the more eastern plain of Almali, 
or Milyas. 

(vi.) The western coast was occupied anciently by the three 
native I’aces of the Carians, the Lydians, and the Mysians. Between 
Lyeia and Caria intervened the small state of Caunus, the coast-Une 
of which cannot have extended further than from the Calbis (DoZ- 
loimn Ghai) to the Rhodian Chersonese. Inland the Caunians may 
have reached to the mountain-ranges of Lida and Salbacon, beyond 
which was certainly Caria. No writer but Herodotus speaks of the 
Caunians as a distinct people. 

(vii.) Caria was anciently the whole country from Caunus on 
the south to the month of the Mteander on the west coast. It 
extended inland at least as far as Carura, near the junction of the 
Lyons with the hloDander. The chain of Cadmus {Baha Dagli) 
formed, apparently, its eastern boundary. In process of time the 
greater part of the coast was occupied by the Greeks. The 
peninsula of Cnidus, with the tract above it known as the Bybas- 
sian Chersonese, was colonised by Dorians, as was the southern 
shore of the Ceramic Gulf, from Myndus to Ceramus. More to 
the north the coast was seized upon by the Ionian Greeks, who seem 
to have possessed themselves of the entire seaboard from the 
Hermus to the furthest recess of the Sinus lassius. Still the 
Carians retained some portions of the coast, and were able to 
furnish to the navy of Xerxes a fleet of seventy ships. 


* Called Sehdehler, by Mr. Hamilton 
on Ills map. 


phon (Anab. X. ii. 1, &c.). Ephorns 
reckoned them an inland people (Frag. 
30). 
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(viii.) Above Caria was Ljdia, bonndcd by the Masander on the 
south, and extending northwards at least as far as the Eljeitic Gulf,- 
where it adjoined on ilysia. Eastwards it bordered on Phrygia, 
but the line of demarcation between the two countries cannot be 
fixed. The ancients thoniselvcs regSrded it as a matter of uncer- 
tainty.^ Tliei’e is almost equal difficulty in separating between 
Lydia and !^^ysia. The Dcniirji range, with its continuation, the 
low line of hills which separates the basin of the Ca'icus from that 
of the Hermns, is conjectured rather than proved to be the 
bonndarj-.'* 

(ix.) The coast-line of this region seems to have been almost 
entirely in the possession of the Greets, the lonians extending con- 
tinuously from the iMajander to Smyrna, and again to the north of 
the Hermns, occupying the Phocae.an peninsula, while the .dSoHc 
Greeks wei'e settled at Smyrna itself, and thence extended due 
north,’ as far as the Bay of Adramyltium. The Lydians furnished 
no ships to the navy of Xerxes. 

(x.) iMysia lay north of Lydia. The .ZEgoan washed it on the 
west, the Hellespont and Propontis upon the north. Its eastern 
boundary w’as probably the range of hills which forms the water- 
shed between the .Sangarlns and the Rhyndaens (Tan^cltanU Chni). 
Here it bordered on Bithynia. It formed the western extremity of 
the strip of tem'tory lying north of the great plateau, or table- 
land. The Greeks occupied the entire seaboard, with the exception 
of a small tract near Adramyttium (Adeamijti). 

(xi.) Eastward of iSlysia was Bithynia, or (according to Hero- 
dotus) Asiatic Thrace, inhabited (as be maintains) by two tribes, 
the Thynians and the Bitliynians. These were immigrants, as he 
tolls us,'’ from Europe. The Thynians are said to have possessed 
the peninsula wdiich lies between the Buxine and the Gulf of 

- The early Greek settlers seem to Strub. xir. p. 967. 

h.ave extended .3[ysiaa.sf.arsontli as the -*800 BoniieU's Geography of Wos- 
pi'omontory of Cane, and probably this tern Asia, vol. i. p. 363. 
was true of the time ■when they made ® Their occupation of the coast was 
their settlements. ilysia, however, intcrrnptecl at the Phocajan'peninsula; 
was on the decline from that period ; but they appear to have Itad a con- 
and there is rc.asou to think that, by nected territory in iand, exteudingfrom 
1 lie ago of CrcDsns, Lydia had extended Smyrna aoiuss by Temnns to Oymfi, 
itself^ as tar unitb as the Gulf of -Ydra- and thence along the coast far into the 
inyttium. Admmyttium is spoken of Golf of -Ydramyttium. See note ^ on 
uniforady as a Lydian city. (Nic. Book i. oh. 149.) 

Damasc. p. .51, Orelli. Aiistot. ap. ® Herod, vii, 75. 

Steph. Byz, in voc. *A8paju5TT€ior.) 
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lemid (Nicoraedia)/ while the Bithynians dwelt chiefly in the 
interior. The limits of Bithynia to the east are varionsly stated. 
Arrian makes the Parthenins, Pliny the Biltens, Xenophon the 
city of Heraclea (Ererjli'), the bonndary. Herodotus apparently 
differs from all ; for as the Mariandynians lay between the San- 
garins and Heraclea, the Bithynia of Herodotus must be regarded 
as confined on the cast within the limits marked out by that river. 
Southward it extended to the range of Olympus, the northern 
limit of the central table-land. 

(xii.) The Mariandynians beyond the Sangarius were an unim- 
portant tribe, probably of Thi-acian origin.® They appear to have 
extended but a little way inland, not reaching to the mountain- 
chain, but separated from it by the Bithynians, who stretched 
across from the Propontis to the upper streams of the Billaens (or 
Filyas'), intervening between the Mariandynians and Phrygia. 
Their eastern boundary was Cape Baba (Posideium) near JSregli 
(Heraclea Pontica). 

(xiii.) Papblagonia succeeded, extending from Cape Baba to the 
mouth of the Halys, a distance of 230 miles. The boundaries were 
the Billffius on the west, the Euxine on the north, the Halys on the 
east, and on the south the range of hills which bounds the central 
plateau, and here forms the watershed between the upper streams 
of the Sangarius and the Gok Irmah or Gostambol Ckai (the ancient 
Amnias), an important tributary of the Halys, flowing into it from 
the low level, with a course nearly due east. 

(xiv.) It is within this district that we must seek for the countiy 
of the Chalybes. Throe authors only besides Herodotus seem to 
be aware of the existence of Chalybes to the west of the Halys. 
These are Pomponius Mela, Scymnns Chins, and Ejdiorus. Mela 
mentions Chalybes as dwelling in the vicinity of Sinope,® while 
Ephorus and Scymnns speak of them, in an ennmeration of the 
nations of the peninsula (rys'Kcppoviitrov), as situated in the in- 
terior.i Hence they seem rightly placed by Kiepert and Ritter 


^ So Bennell (Geogmpliy of Wostein 
Asia, vol. ii. p. Ill) j but I have failed 
to find any authority for the assertion. 
Pliny (H. N. v. 32) makes the Thyniaus 
the inhabitants of the whole sea-oonst 
of Bithynia : “ 'J'enont oram omnem 
Th 3 mi, interiora Bith 3 -ni.” 

® Strab. vii. p. 427. 

^ Mela, i. 21. 

VOL. I. 


* ScjTnn. Ch. 938. Ephor. ap. Strab. 
xiv. p. 906. Strabo blames him on 
this account. *E<p6pov yop tovto TtpSarov 
ivatreTy expTji', rl Srj -rotis XclAvBas 
rlBrifftv ivros Xeji^ovii(rov, tovoCtok 
atpeiTTUTas Ktd Xiydtmjs Kol 'Afiiffov vpbs 
eu ; Stinbo is only aware of the eastern 
Chalybiaus. 

2 0 
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near Sinope, between tbe Amnias and the coast, but not wpon the 
coast.® 

(xT.) East of the Halys, yet still within the peninsula, Hero- 
dotus places but two nations, the Maticni and the Cappadocians. 
The situation of the Maticni has been already determined. Above 
them, reaching to the coast, were the Cappadocians, or Syrians,® the 
White Syrians of Strabo.^ They extended eastward to Armenia, 
southward to Cilicia and the country of the Maticni. To the west 
their boundary was the Halys. Thus they occupied most of the 
eastern portion of the great plateau, and the whole of the lower 
level between the plateau and the sea, from beyond Ordoii to the 
mouth of the great river. The country afterwards called Pontus 
was the maritime portion of this region. 

9. Such were the political divisions- of Asia Minor recognised by 
Herodotus. A century later Ephoms made an enumeration which 
difiers from that of Herodotus but in two or three particulars. 
“Asia Minor,” he said, “is inhabited by sixteen races, three of 
which are Greek, and the rest bai-baidan, not to mention certain 
mixed races which are neither the one nor the other. The bar- 
barian races are the following ; — Upon the coast, the Cilicians, the 
Lycians, the Pampbylians, the Bithyninns, the Paphlagonians, the 
Mariandynlans, the Trojans, and the Carians ; in the interior, the 
Fisidians, the Mysians, the Chalybians, the Phrygians, and the 
Milyans.” ® This catalogue is identical with that of Herodotus, 
excepting that it includes the Trojans, Pisidians, and Milyans, 
while it omits the Maticni, the Cappadocians, the Caunians, and the 
Lydians. The omission of the Lydians, well objected to by Strabo,® 
can be nothing but an overeight; that of the Cappadocians, and 
(possibly) of the Maticni, arises from the fact that Ephoms regards 
the peninsula as equivalent to Asia within the Halys. A different 

® Sec tlio Atlas von Hellas, Blatt | and the Cimmorians. XdKv$os ^KuBav 
iii. Mr. Gi’oto (vol. iii. p. 330} .some- | iiroiKos (iEsoli. Sept. c. Theb. 729) 
what fancifullj' connects these Chaly- . may i-cfer to tho eastern Chalybes, 
bea with the Cimmerians, who are said and at any rate it connects Chalybes 
by Herodotus to have settled in the | not with Cimmerians but with Scy- 
Sinopic Chersonese (iv. 12). But . thians. The Greek.s do not appear to 
Herodotus says distinctly that tho 1 Jne to have made the confusion, which 
Cimmerians -were afterwards erpelled Mr. Grotc imagines, between these 
from Asia (i. 10) by Alyattes. Even two iiatioiis. 

if it be granted that this passage may “ I lerod. i. 72 ; vii . 72. 

be an over-statement, there is nothing '* Strab. xii, p. 788. 

beyond the vicinity to Sinope con- ® Ap. Strab. xiv. p. 9GG. 

nocting the Chalybes of Herodotus ■ •> Book xiv. p. 9G7. 
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principle causes the omission of the Caunians and the mention of 
the Trojans, the Pisidians, and the Milyte. Ephorus is dividing the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, not politically, but ethnically. Herodotus 
himself informs ns that the Milyse were a distinct race from the 
Lycians (Termil®'^), and a peculiar ethnic character may have 
attached to the Trojans and Pisidians. By the Trojans are pro- 
bably intended those inhabitants of Lycia who wore neither MilyiB 
nor Termihe, the Trououes of the Lycian inscriptions, and the 
Trojans (Troes) mentioned in the Iliad as brought from Lycia by 
Pandarns.® This race, though Lycian, had its peculiar character- 
istics.® The ethnic difference between the Pisidians and their 
neighbonrs may have been even greater, for there is reason to 
believe that they were an ancient and very pure Semitic race.^ On 
the other hand, the Caunians were perhaps too nearly akin to the 
Trees to be distinguished from them ; or they may have been 
omitted on account of their insignificance. The subjoined table 
will show more distinctly the harmony of Herodotus and Ephorus. 


Nations or Asia Minob, within the Halts. 


Herodotus. 

Ciliciaus 

Famphylians 

Lycians ) 

Caunians J " 

Curiuns 

Lydians 

Mysians 

Thracians 

Mariandynians 

Faphlagonians 

Chalybes 

Phrygians 

t .^olians j 
Greeks | lonians | 

( Soriana ) 


Ephorus. 

Ciliciaus. 
Fain}3hylians. 
Pisidians. 
i Lycians. 

... < Trojans. 

I Milyans. 

... Carians. 

... Omitted accidentally. 
. , . Mysians. 

... Bithynians. 

... Mariandynians 
... Faphlagonians. 

... Chalybes. 

... Phrygians. 

1 .Solians. 

... Greeks 1 lonidus. 

) Dorians. 


^ Herod, i. 173. 

» Horn. II. ii. 824-827. 

’ See Sir C. Fellows’s CoinB of 
Ancient Lycia, pp. 5, 6. 


* See the last Essay of the Ap- 
pendix, ‘ On the Ethnic Affinities of 
the Nations of Western Asia,’ § 6. 
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ESSAY III. 

ON THE CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
MEDIAN EMPIRE. 

1. Arian origin of the Medea. 2. Cloae connexion ■witli the Persiana. 3. Ori- 
ginal migration from beyond the Indna. 4. Medea oconpy tho tract aouth of 
the Caapian. 5. Pirat contact between Media and Assyria — Conquest of 
Sargon. 6. Media under tho Assyrians. 7. Establishment of tho indepoud- 
ence : (i.) Account of Cteaiaa— (ii.) Account of Herodotus. 8. Cyaxares iho 
real founder of the monarchy. 9. Events of his roign : (i.) His war with 
the Scyths — (ii.) Conquest of Assyria — (iii.) Conquest of tho tract between 
Media and tho river Hulys — (iv.) War with Alyattes — (v.) Aid given to 
Nebnehaduezsar. 10. Hcign of Astyages — uneventful. 11. His 8U])poscd 
identity with “ Darius the Mode.” 13. Media becomes a Persian sntraj>y. 
13. Median chronology of Herodotus — ^ita difflcnltioa. ll. Attempted 
solution. 

1. That the Medes -were a hranch of the great Arian family, closely 
allied both in language and religion to the Persians, another Arian 
tribe, seems now to he generally admitted. The statement of He- 
rodotus with regard to the original Median appellation,^ combined 
with the native traditions of the Persians which hronght their 
ancestors from Aria,^ would, perh,T,ps, alone .suffice to establish this 
ethnic affinity. Other proofs, however, arc not wanting. Tho 
Modes are invariably called Arians by the Armenian writers and 
Darius Hystaspis, in the inscription npon histomb, declared himself 
to ho “a Persian, tho son of a Persian, an Arian, of Arian descent.” 
Thus it appears that the ethnic appellative of Arian appertains to 
the two nations equally ; and there is every reason to believe that 
their language and religion were almo.st identical.® 


^ Herod, vii. 03. Ot fxa- 

KeovTo xa\at irphs irtlvTuu’^Apwi, 

- In tlic first Furgard ot the Ven- 
didad, tho primeval scat ot the Per- 
eians, whence their migrations com- 
mence, is called Airyaueu? vaejo, “the 
source or native land of tho Arians.” 
(Cf. Prichard’s Natural History ot 
Man, p. 10.5; Muller's Lauguagos of 
the Seat of War, p. 29, note.) 

^ Sec Mos. Clior. i. 28, and ct. 
Quatromere's Histoire des Mougols, 
tom. i. p. 211, note 76. 


’ See Sir H. Bawlin.son's Memoir 
on the Persian Cnnoiform Iii.scrip- 
tions in tho Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. x. part iii. p. 293. 

* It may be tlionght that the recent 
discoveries militate against tho notion 
of an idcTitity of langu.ago, since 
nndonbtodly tho (.so-called) Median 
tablets ai*e written not only in a 
different language from tho Persian, 
but in a language of a oomplotoly 
di.stiuct family. It is, however, now 
jmetty geuoially allowed tliat the 
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2. This consideration will help us to understand many facts and 
expressions, both in sacred and profane writers, which would he 
aitgether inexplicable if, as has sometimes been supposed,® the 
Medes had been of an ethnical family entirely distinct from the 
Persians, a Semitic, for instance, or a Scythic race. The facility 
with which the two nations coalesced, the high positions held by 
Medea under the Persian sway,^ the identity of dress remarted by 
Herodotus,® the precedency of the Medes over all the other con- 
quered nations, indicated by their position in the lists,® the common 
use of the terms “the Mede,” “Medism,” “ the Median ■war,” in con- 
nexion with the Persian attacks upon Greece,^ the oft-repeated 
formula in the book of Daniel “ according to the laiv of the Medes 
and Persians, which altereth not,”^ — these and similar expressions 


term Median, aa applied to this par- 
ticnlar form of language, is a mis- 
nomer, retained in use at present for 
convenience’ sake. The language in 
question is not Medic but Scythic, 
and inscriptions wore set up in it, not 
for the benefit of the Me.dea, but of 
the Soythio or 'ikltar tribes scattered 
over the Persian empire. (See Sir 
H. Bawlinson's Commentary on the 
Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia, 
p. 75.) 

It may bo added that the Median 
names of men and places admit 
almost universally of being referred 
by etymological analysis to Zend 
roots, while the original language of 
the Persians is closely akin to the 
Zend. 

Among the ancients, Noarchus and 
Strabo (xv. p. 1030, Oxf. ed.) inain- 
tainod that the Median and Persian 
tongues only differed aa two dialects 
of the same language. 

® Bochart (Plialcg. iii. 14) and 
Scaliger, by proposing Hebrew or 
Arabic derivations of the word Ecba- 
tana, seem to imply that they look on 
the Medes aa a Semitic race. 

f Harpagus, the conqueror of the 
Asiatic Greeks, of Caria, Gaunus, and 
Lyoia, is a Mede (Herod, i, 102). So 
is Datis, the joint leader with Arta- 
phernes of the army which fought at 
Marathon (ib. vi. 04). So are Harma- 
mithres and Tithmus, sons of Datis, 


the commanders of Xerxes’s cavalry 
(ib. vii. 88). In the inscriptions we 
^d Intaphres, a Mede, mentioned as 
reducing Babylon on its second revolt 
from Darius (Beh. Ins. ooL iii. par. 
14). And Tachmaspates, another 
Mede, is employed to bring Sagartia 
into subjection (ibid. col. ii. par. 14). 
Eo foreigners except Medes are so 
employed. 

" Herod, i. 135, and vii. 62. 

’ See Herod, vii. 62-80, and the 
inscriptions, passim. ‘‘ Persia, Media, 
and the other provincos,” is the usual 
formula. (See Behistmi Inscription, 
par. 10, 11, 12, 14.) When thei-e is a 
complete enumeration. Media cither 
heads the entire list, as in the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of Darias (Sir H. 
Bawlinson’s Pers. Cmi. Inscr. vol. i. 
p. 292), or at least one portion of it, 
as in that at Behistun. The only case 
in which any other xDrovince takes 
positive precedence of Media is in 
the list at Persepolis, where Susiana, 
whose chief city had become the capi- 
tal, is placed first, Media second (ib. 
p. 280). 

* Herod, i. 163 ; iv. 165, 197 ; vi. 
64', &o. Thuoyd. i. 14, 18, 23, &o. 
iEsohyl. Pers. 787 (ed. Soholcfield). 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 615. 'Thesm. 316. 
Pax, 108, &a. 

- Dan. vi. 8, 12, 15. The precedency 
of the Medes over the Persians, which 
is found not only in this formula, but 
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and facts become instinct witb meaning, and arc no longer strange 
but quite intelligible wbon once we recognise the ethnical identity of 
Medes and Persians, the two pre-eminent branches of the Arian 
stock. 'We see how natural it was that there should be an intimate 
union, if not an absolute fusion, of two peoples so nearly allied ; 
how it was likely that the name of either should apply to both ; 
how they would have one law and one dress as well as one religion 
and one language, and would stand almost, if not quite upon a par, 
at the head of the other nations, who in language, religion, and 
descent wore alien.s. 

3. The groat migration of the Arian race westward from the 
upper 0.tus, simultaneous probably with the movement of a kindred 
people, the progenitors of the modem Hindoos, eastward and south- 
ward to the Ganges and the Vindhya mountain-range, is an event 
of which the most sceptical criticism need not doubt, remote though 
it be, and obscurely seen through the long vista of intervening cen- 
turies. Where two entirely distinct lines of national tradition 
converge to a single point, and that convergence is exactly what 
philological research, in the absence of any tradition, would have 
indicated,^ it seems impossible to suppose either coincidence or col- 
lusion among the witnesses. In such a case we may feel sure that 
here at length, among the bewildering mazes of that mythic or semi- 
mythic literature in which the first origin of nations almost invari- 
ably descends to later ages, we have come upon an historic fact ; the 
tradition has for once been faithful, and has conveyed to ns along 
the stream of time a precious fragment of truth. What the date of 
the movement was we can only conjecture. The Babylonian story 
of a Median dynasty at Babylon above 2000 years before the Chris- 
tian era,* although referring beyond a doubt to some real event, 
will yet aid us little in determining tbe time of tbe Arian emigra- 
tion. Por it is not unlikely that Berosus, in using the term “Mede,” 
is guilty of a prolepsis, applying the name to a race, which in the 
early times inhabited the region known in his own days as Media — 


also in the prophetic annoancement, 
“ Thy Idngdoin is divided and given 
to the Modes and Persians ” (Dan. v. 
38), is pecnlioir to tho hook of Daniel, 
and is no doubt to he conneeted with 
the statement of tho same book, that 
Darina the Mode reigned in Babylon 
he/ore Cyrus the Persian. 


’ See Prichard’s Natural History 
of Man, p. 165. The Indian tradition 
is fonnd in the Institutes of Menu 
(book ii. chops. 17, 18), the Persian 
in the first Fargard of the Vendidad. 

* Berosus ap. Polyhistor. (Euseh. 
Cliron. Can. pars. i. c. iv. p. 17, ed, 
Mai). 
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just as if a modern writer were to call the ancient Britons ^English, 
or say that in the age of Camillua the French took and burnt Borne. 
Certainly the earliest distinct notice of the Arian race which is con- 
tained in the inscriptions hitherto discovered appears to indicate a 
far later date for this great movement of nations. When the 
Assyrians, in the progress of their conquests, first fall in with the 
Medes (about b.c. 840), he seems to find the emigration stiU in 
progress, and not yet complete.® 

4. The Medes (^Maclci) occupy the region south of the Caspian, 
between the Kurdish mountains, -which are in possession of the 
Zimri (Scyths), and the country called Bihii or Bihrat,^ which 
appears to bo the modem Khorassan. Here, in the position tg 
which the Arian race is brought in the first Fargard of the Ven- 
didad,^ the Medes are first found by authentic history, and here they 
continue, apparently, unmoved to a late period of the Assyrian 
empire. There is every reason to believe that the Medes of history 
had not reached Media Magna fifteen hundred years after the time 
when the Medes of Berosus, probably a different race, conquered 
Babylon. 

5. All that can be said, therefore, of the emigration is, that, at 
whatever time it commenced,® it was not completed much before 

. B.o. 640. Probably there was a long pause in the movement, marked 
by the termination of the list of names in the Yendidad, during 
which the main seat of Median power was the country south of the 
Caspian. In the first portion of this period the Medes wei’e free and 
unassailed ; but from towards the middle of the 9th century b.c. they 
became exposed to the aggressions of the growing Assyrian empire. 
The first king who menaced their independence was the monarch 


* See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Commen- 
taiy on the Inscriptiuns of AesyWa 
and Babylonia, pp. 42-3. Althoogh 
the emp^cements there suggested are 
not regarded by Sir H. Rawlinson us 
certain, yet he justly remarks, “It 
would be difBcult, according to any 
other explanation, to bring the tribes 
and conntiics indicated into geogra- 
phical relation ” (note, p. 43). The 
passage certainly furnishes very strong 
grounds for thinking that the Arian 
migration was only in progress at the 
time of the conquests recorded on the 
black obelisk. 

i> Perhaps the Va-lceret of the Ven- 


didad. (Notes on Early History of 
Babylonia, p. 29, note ^) . 

I In the list of the Vendidad no 
position west of Rhages (Ehaga) can 
be clearly identified. Varene may 
be the capital of Media Atinpaten^, 
w'hich was called Vera, or Baris, by 
the Greeks; but this is very uncer- 
tain. (Ibid. p. 34, note*.) 

* As the Medes ore not mentioned in 
the annals of Tiglath-Pilesor I., who 
reigned about B.o. 1130, and warred 
in the countries east of Zagi-os, it is 
probable that they had not then 
reached Media Magna. 

* As this king does not tax the 
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whose victories are recorded upon the black obelisk in the British 
Museum. This king, who was a great conqueror, having reduced to 
subjection the Scythic races which occupied Zagros, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign (b.c. 835) entered the territory of the Medcs. 
lie met apparently with little opposition ; but it may be doubted 
whether his invasion was anything more than a predatory raid, or 
left any permanent impression upon the Median nation. At any 
rate his successors were for a long course of years continually 
engaged in hostilities with the same people;^ and it was not till the 
time of Sargon, the third monai’ch of the Lower Empire, that some- 
thing like a conquest of the Modes was effected. Sargon led two 
great expeditions into the Median territory, overran the country, 
and, to complete its subjection, in the seventh year of his reign 
(b.c. 71G), planted throughout it a number of cities, to which 
a special interest attaches from the circumstance that among the 
colonists wherewith ho peopled them were at least a portion of the 
Israelites, whom six years before he had carried into captivity from 
Samaria.^ In the great palace which he built at Khorsabad, Media 
was reckoned by him among the countries which formed a portion 
of his dominions,* being repr’csented as the extreme oast, while 
Judasa was regarded as forming the extreme west of the empire. 
Media, however, does not seem to have ever been incorporated into 
Assyria, for both Sennacherib and Esarhaddon speak of it as “ a 
country which had never been brought into subjection by the kings 
their fathers.” * 

0. The condition of Media during this period, like that of the 


Modes with rebellion, it is probable 
tliat ho was the first Assyrian monarch 
who received their submission. 

^ Shamas-Vulf the successor of ShaU 
lUttiietjer (ihe black obelisk kinjj), made 
an invasion of Media, and exacted a 
large tidbute. Tiglatli-Pileser II., tlie 
founder of the Lower Assyrian dynasty, 
was frequently engaged in wars with 
them. 

® The king of Assyria w'ho led 
Samaria into captivity (2 Kings xvii, 
6, xviii, 11) appears from the ennei- 
form inscriptions to have been Sargon, 
not, as had generally been supposed, 
Shalmaneser. (Scripture docs not 
give the name of Sargon in this con- 
ncxion, but says simply “the king of 


AssjTia : ” Sargon, however, is men- 
tioned elsewhere in a way which shows 
liim to liave wan’cd in these parts 
about this time, Isa. xx. 1.) Ho is 
said in his annals to have conquered 
Samaria in his first, and reduced the 
Medcs ill his seventh year. The 
Israelites >vere perhaps first planted 
in Halah and Habor, but afterwards 
transferred to the now towns which 
Sargon built in the Median country. 

^ Seo Sir H. Hawlinson’s Commen- 
tary, p. 61. 

* For Sennacherib, sec Grotefend’s 
Cylinder, lino 31. For Esai'haddon, 
SCO British Museum Series, p. 24, 
1. 10, and p. 25, 1. 22. Compare 
liccords of the Past, vol. iii. p. 118. 
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other countries upon the borders of the groat Assyrian kingdom,® 
seems one which cannot properly be termed either subjection or 
independence. The Assyrian monarchs claimed a species of sove- 
reignty, and regarded a tribute as due to them ; but the Medes, 
whenever they dared, withheld the tribute, aud it was probably 
seldom paid unless enforced by the presence of an army. Media 
was throughout governed by her own princes, no single chief exer- 
cising any paramount rule, but each tribe or district acknowledging 
its own prince or chieftain.® 

7. The dui-ation of this period of semi- dependence is a matter of 
some doubt and difficulty. It is certain that the Modes after a while 
entirely shook off the Assyrian yoke, and became for a time the 
dominant power in Western Asia. But on the date of this revo- 
lution in their fortunes the most esteemed authorities are widely at 
variance. 

(i.) According to Ctesias, the Median monarchy commenced 282 
years before the accession of Astyages, or about the year B.C. 875.^ 
Accoi’ding to Herodotus it began 167 years later, in b.c. 708.® Each 
writer goes into details, presenting us with a list of kings, amounting 
in the one case to nine, in the other to four,® the length of whose 
reigns and the events of whose history they profess to know with 
accuracy. It has generally been supposed either that the two 
accounts are reconcilable and alike true, or at least that in one or the 
other we must possess the real Median history. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into an examination of the various 
attempts which have been made to reconcile the two Greek authors.^ 


^ Coinpai'O tlic couclition of Jud^a, 
from tlie reign of Hczckiali to tho 
captivity, in its flopondenco, first on 
Assyria, and then on Babylon. See 
especially 2 Kings xviii. 13.21, zxiv. 
1 ; 2 Chron. xxxi. 13. 

' ° Several of the chieftains are men. 
tioned as giving tribute to Esar- 
haddon. (liecords of tho I'ast, 1. s. o.) 

7 Ctesias ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 32-4. The 
number 282 is the sum of the yours 
assigned by Ctesias to the reigns of 
his several kings. 

® Herod, i. 95-106. 

® The list of Ctesias is as follows : — 

Yean. 

1. Arbftccs 2S 

2 Manduucos 60 

8. Sosarmus ... 30 


4. Artina 

Yem. 
... 50 

6. Arbianes 

... 22 

C. Ai’toius 

... 40 

7. ArtyncB 

... 22 

B. Astibaros 

... 40 

0. Aspados or Astyages 

282 

jrodotQS gives : — 

1. Doioccs 

... 63 

2. Pbraortes 

.. 22 

3. CyuxarcB 

... 40 

4. Astyages 

... 35 


1 Some writers, as Dr. Hales (Analy 
sis of Clmonology, vol. iii. p. 84-6), 
and Mr. Clinton (E. H. i. p. 261), 
have supposed that the latter part of 
Ctesias’ list is identical with the list 
of Herodotus, and tho former part an 
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The statements of both are alike invalidated by the evidence of the 
monuments, and thci’e is reason to believe that of Ctesias to have 
been a mere fabrication of the writer.^ The account of Herodotus 
■was derived no doubt from native sources ; but Median vanity seems 
to have palmed upon him a fictitious narrative. 

(iL) Herodotus was informed that after the whole of Upper Asia 
had been for 520 years subject to the Assyrian kings, the Modes set 
the example of revolt. After a fierce struggle they established their 
independence, and, having experienced for some time the evils of 
anarchy, set up their first native king Deiooes, 1 79 years before the 


interpolation, or a list of tributary 
jilcdian monarchs. Others, as Heei'cu 
(Manual of Ancient History, p. 27, 
IS. T.l, and Jlr. Dickenson (Journal of 
Asiatic Society, vol. viii. art. IG), 
have argned that it is a distinct con- 
tenipor.ary dynasty. The luonnmonts 
lend no support to either view. 

- The list of Ctesias bears fraud 
upon its face. The recurrence of num- 
bers, and the predominance of round 
numbers would alone make it sus- 
picious. Out of the eight numbers 
given, five are decimal j and, with a 
single slight exception, each nnni- 
ber is repeated, so that the eight 
reigns present, as it were, but the 
four sums, 22, 30, 40, and 50. These 
sums moreover arc, all but one, de- 
rived from Herodotus. Their arrange- 
ment, too, is altogether artificial and 
unnatural. The following seems to 
have been the mode in which the 
dynasty was fabricated. First, tho 
years of the reigns of Cyaxares and 
I’hraortes were taken, and assigned to 
two fictitious personages, Astibaras 
and Artynes. Then, to carry out the 
system of chronological exaggeration 
which is one of the points that 
specially distinguishes Ctesias from 
Herodotus, these reigns were repeated, 


and two new names, Artmus and 
Arbiancs, ivere invented, who repre- 
sent Cyfixares and Plirnortes over 
again. In confirmation of this view, 
let it be noticed that the war with 
the Sacm (Scyths) of Astibaras is a 
repetition of the Cadusian tvar of 
Artmua, and that both alike represent 
the Scythian war of Cyaxares. Next 
tho reign of Deiooes, stated in round 
numbers at 50 years instead of 53, 
was assigned to a king Artias or 
Artycas, who was made to prooedo 
Arbianes ; and the period of the 
interregnum, estimated nt a genera- 
tion (30 years), was given to another 
imaginary monarch, Sosnrmus. This 
done, the jirocess of iteration was 
again brought into play, and in 
Arbaces and Mandaucas we were 
given the duplicates of Sosarmus 
and his successor, Artycas. The num- 
ber 28 was substituted for 30, as 
the length of the reign of Arbaces, to 
give somewhat more of an historical 
air to the catalogue, tho fact of its 
occurrence in the Median history of 
Hei'odotus determining tho variation 
in that direction and to that extent. 
The list of Ctesias is therefore formed 
from that of Herodotus, and is to be 
connected with it thus : — 


Hebosotus. Ctesias. 

Interregntun z years / Mtindancas ( 2 S) yeftl8» 

Deiocea ... ...53 yean XSosurwus ^50 yean. 

V, Artycas / 

y Arbiancs 

Phroortes 22 yean ^Artojus ^22 yean, 

Cyaxares ... 40 yean XArtynos ^40 yean, 

\ Astibaras / 

Astyages ... 36 yean... Aspodos z yean. 
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death of Cyras.® This would aiake their revolt a little anterior to 
B.C. 708.^ But it has been sho^vn already from the monuments that 
this was the very time when the subjection of the Medes to the 
Assyrians first began, and it cannot therefore possibly be the time 
when they recovered their independence; It would seem as if the 
Median informant of Herodotus, desirous of hiding the shame of his 
native laud, purposely took the very date of its subjection, and 
represented it as that of the foundation of the monarchy. 

There are strong grounds for suspecting that the establishment of 
the Median monarchy did not precede by any long interval the ruin 
of Assyria. The monumental annals of the Assyrian kings are 
tolerably complete do\vn to the time of the son of Esarhaddon, and 
they contain no trace of any great Median insurrection, or of any 
serious diminution of the Assyrian influence. The movement by 
which a Median monarchy was established can therefore scarcely 
have been earlier than the latter half of the 7th century B.c.,® which 
is the time fixed by history for the accession of Cyaxares. According 
to this view, the Deioces and Phraortes of Herodotus must share the 
fate of the kings in the catalogue of Ctesias, and sink into fictitious 
personages, indicating pei’haps certain facts or periods, but impro- 
perly introduced into a dynastic scries among kings who are strictly 
historical. 

The improbability of the circumstances related to us of Deioces, 
their thoroughly Greek character, and inconsistency with Oriental 
ideas, has been pointed out by a recent writer.® Another has noticed 
that the very name is suspicious, being a mere repetition of the term 
Astyages, and being moreover a mythic title under which the Median 
nation is likely to have been personified.'^ These objections do not 


^ The number is obtained by adding 
together the years assigned by Hero- 
dotus to the kings in question : — 

Yean, 

Deioces 63 

Pbroortes 22 

Cyaxans 40 

Astyages 36 

Cyrus 29 

119 

^ The first year of Cambyses, accord- 
ing to the Astronomical Canon, and 
the general consent of the Greek 
writers, was B.c. 629. The calcula- 
tions of Herodotus would thus placo 
the accession of Deioces in B.c. 708. 
(529 + 179 = 708.) 


® Asshur-’baiii.paJ, the son of Esar- 
haddon, reigned from about b.c. 668 
to B.c. 626. His annals, which ore 
copious, moke no mention of any great 
king of the Medes. 

• See Mr. Grote’s Greece, vol. iii. pp. 
307-8. 

® See Sir H. Bawlinsou’s Notes on 
the Early History of Babylonia, p. 30, 
note Astyages is Jj.dalidk, “ the 
biting snake ; ” Deioces is Dahdle, the 
" biting. ” See Mos. Chor. i. 29. 
“ Quippe vox Astyages in nostril 
lingufi draconem siguificat." It must 
be admitted, however, that a name 
not unlike that of Deioces, one which 
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apply to Phraortes, -whose name is one that Medes certainly hore, 
and the events of whose life have nothing in them intrinsically 
improbable. But other suspicions attach to him. If Phraortes had 
really lived and established, as Herodotus represents,® a vast Median 
empire, Cyaxares would never have come to ho regarded so uni- 
versally * as the founder of the greatness of his family. Again, 
although Phraortes is a real Median name (appearing in the inscrip- 
tions under the form FravartiaJi), and not mythic or representative, 
yet there are circumstances connected with the name which con- 
firm the view here taken of its unhistoric character in this place, 
since they account for its introduction. Fravnrtish was a Mede 
who raised the standard of revolt against Darius, and succeeded in 
maintaining himself for several months upon the throne of Media." 
Herodotus appears to have confused the account which he licai-d of 
this event with the early history of the Medes as an independent 
nation. Pravartish did gain great advantages over the Persians 
at first, and this appears in Herodotus ns the eonqncst of Persia by 
Media.® He also did fail at last, and come to an untimely end, 
though not in contending against the Assyrians but against the 
Persians. These coincidences can scarcely bo accidental, and they 
render the very existence of the supposed king suspicious. 

8. Upon the whole there arc strong grounds for believing that the 
great Median kingdom was first established by Cyaxares, about the 
year B.o. 6533. The earliest Greek tradition agrees -with the general 
feeling of the East, and traces to this prince the origin of the Medo- 
Persian empire.^ There is thus something more than a mere mistake 
of name in the misstatement of Diodorus,® “ that, according to Hero- 
dotus, Cyaxares founded , the dynasty of Median kings.” Cyaxares 
was regarded as the first king of the Medes, not by Herodotus, but 
by the Greeks generally, till his time ; and the Orientals seem never 
to have entertained any other notion. When pretenders sought to 


is read as DayauTckut occurs among 
the Hanni (Armenians) about the time 
at which Herodotus places Dcioces. 
Some critics see in this Mannian 
chief, who was placed iu Hamatli by 
Jargon, n.c. 715, the founder of the 
!Hedian kingdom in b.c, 708, 

** Herod, i. 102, 

^ He was so regarded in Media, in 
Sagartia, and in Greece before the 
time of Herodotus. (See below, § 8.) 


^ Cf. Behistun Inscript., col. u. par. 
5-13. 

3 Herod, i. 103. 

^ The earliest Greek tradition is 
found in the famous lines of j^schylus 
(PersBB, 761-764) : 

Mr, dor ni* o jr^utTor iifefxwv orpaTov, 

aWur o' fice/i'oi; Truer rod' ip^ov qwire* 
TptTor d' utt’ atirov Kupor, K.T.X* 

‘ Diod. Sic., ii. 32. 
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disturb the Acha3menian monarchs in their rights of sovereignty, 
they rested their claim upon an assertion that they were descended 
from Cyaxares. Not only was this the case in Media,® but even in 
the distant Sagartia,^ which lay east of the Caspian, towards Sog- 
diana and Bactria. No other king disputes with Cyaxares this pre- 
eminence. 

The conclusion thus established brings the Median kingdom into 
much closer analogy with other Oriental empires than is presented 
by the ordinary story. Instead of the gradual growth and increase 
which Herodotus describes, the Median power springs forth suddenly 
in its full strength, and the empire speedily attains its culminating 
point, from which it almost as speedily declines. Cyaxares, like 
Cyrus, Attila, Genghis Khan, Timonr, and other eastern conquerors, 
emerges from obscurity at the head of his irresistible hordes, and 
sweeping all before him, rapidly builds up an enormous power, 
which, resting on no stable foundation, almost immediately falls 
away. Whether the great Median prince began his career from the 
country about Ehages and the Caspian gates, where the Medes had 
been settled for at least two centuries, or led a fresh immigration 
from the regions further to the eastward, is a point that cannot be 
absolutely determined. The claim, however, set up by the Sagar- 
tian rebel Gkitratal-hna, is an argument in favour of the latter view, 
and goes far to justify the conjecture that Cyaxares and his fol- 
lowers issued from Khomssan,® and, passing along the mountain 
line south of the Caspian, proceeded due west into Media, where, 
after a fierce struggle, they established their supremacy over the 
Scythic races, who had hitherto been predominant in Zagros, and 
in the tract known afterwards as Media Magna. This was probably 
the origin of that Scythian disturbance in Western Asia which 
Herodotus erroneously connects with the Cimmerian invasion of 
Asia Minor’. 

From the time of Cyaxares authentic Median histoi’y may be con- 
sidered to commence, and from this period Herodotus may be 
accepted as a tolerably trustworthy guide. We must not indeed 


" The claim of Frarartish to the 
Median throne was expressed in these 
words : “ I am Xathrites, of the race 
of Cynxare.s — I am kin" of Media.” 
(Beh. Ins. col. ii. par. 5.) 

' Chitratalchma, the Sagartian rebel, 


whom Darins chastised ahont the 
s.ame time, pnt forward a similar 
plea. (Ibid. col. ii. par. 1-L) 

® See the Notes on the Early History 
of Babylonia, p. 30, note -. Compare 
p. 38, sub fin. 
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even here defer too implicitly to his unsupported authority ; but 
where the events which he relates are probable, or where they have 
a sanction from independent writers, we may fairly regard them as 
in the main correctly stated. The general outline of facts, at any 
rate, could not but have been notorious, and from the time that the 
Modes came into contact with the Assyrians a contemporary lite- 
rature would check the licence of mere oral tradition. 

9. That Cyaxares, then, was engaged in a long contest with 
Scyths — that he besieged and took Ifineveb, and destroyed the 
empire of the Assyrians — ^and that he penetrated as far west as 
Lydia, and warred there with Alyattes, the father of Croesus — may 
be regarded as almost certain. The nature and duration of the 
struggle with the Scythians, the circumstances of the various wars, 
and even the order of their occurrence, are points to which no little 
doubt attaches. It is not altogether clear what order Herodotus 
himself intends to assign to the several events’ — whether, for 
instance, he means to place the war with Alyattes before or after 
the taking of Nineveh ; nor can we positively determine the order 
from other sources.’’ Probability is our best guide in the present, as 
in so many other instances ; and this is the guide which will bo 
followed in the sketch here attempted. 

(i.) If Cyasares was, as we have supposed, the successful leader 
who, at the head of a great emigration from the East, first estab- 
lished an Arian supremacy over the country known in history 
as Media, he must have been engaged during the early part of his 
reign in a struggle with Scyths. Scytbic races occupied Media and 
the whole chain of Zagros until this period, and it was only by their 
being subdued or expelled that the Arians could obtain possession. 


’ Mr. Grote regards the language of 
Herodotus as marking his intention to 
placo the war with Alyattes before 
even the first siege of Nineveh. (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. iii. p. 312, and note.) 
But this is eertainly not correct. The 
notice of the jMcdian war in hook i. 
ch. 103, is parciitliclio, and nothing 
can Ijc g.ithered from it with regard 
to the time when the tvar occurred. 

- The date of the capture of Nineveh, 
placed by Niebuhr and others in the 
year n.c. 025, ig now thought to bo 
more probaldy n.c. 009-7. That of 
the great battle with Alyattes has 


been considered fixed on astronomical 
grounds to the year n.c. 610. But all 
astronomical calculations are uncor. 
tain, since they assume the uniformity 
of the moon's motion, ■which is a very 
doubtful point. The latest lunar tables, 
calculated by I’rofossor Airy, have been 
held to indicate n.c. 585 for the prob. 
able year of this eclipse. (See Bosan- 
qnet’s Profane and Sacred Chronology, 
pp. 11, 15.) [I am informed that cer- 
tain irregularities in the moon’s move- 
ments have been discovered since 
Professor Airy made his calculations 
for Mr. Bosanquet. — 1861.] 
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It is jnst possible that the Scythic war of Herodotus represents 
nothing but this struggle. It is more probable, on the other hand, 
that the Scyths of Media received assistance from kindred trihes 
dwelling further north, in the valleys of the Caucasus, or even in 
the regions beyond. A doubt, however, rests upon the (so-called) 
Scythic domination in Western Asia from the absence of any trace 
of such an event in the records of contemporary nations. Neither 
the chronicles of the Jews nor the Egyptian monuments, which 
ought, if the account of Herodotus were true, to contain some 
notice of an incursion which threatened them in an especial way,’ 
have any allusion to its occurrence ; nor has the industry of com- 
mentators succeeded in discovering any confirmation, even apparent, 
of the events related, beyond the fact that in later times there was a 
city of Syria called Scythopolis, which it is supposed may have 
been settled on this occasion. But the connexion which has been 
assumed between this city and the Scythic troubles of the time of 
Cyaxares rests imrely on conjecture, and has not even a single 
ancient authority in its favour.^ It is not certain that Scythopolis 
was really inhabited by Scyths ; ’ and if it was, as this part of Asia 
swarmed with Scythic tribes,® they may have come in at any time 
and from any quarter. Thus this supposed confirmation fails, and 
the story of Herodotus must be regarded as resting entirely on his 
authority. 

At any rate it is clear that Herodotus must have exaggerated the 
importance of the Scythic troubles. They were either of compara- 
tively short duration, or of so mild a character as not to hinder the 
nations exposed to them from carrying on, during their continuance, 
important wars with one another.'’ Cyaxares, within twenty years 
of their commencement, laid siege to Nineveh, and, after a sharp 
straggle,® made himself master of the city. 


® See Herod, i. 103. 

® Pliny, who nloiio professes to give 
the origin of Scythoijolis, ascribes its 
foundation to Bacchus ! (H. N. v. 18.) 

® Bcland suggests that SKuOiiiraAir 
is a corruption of SuicuSiSiroXir, and 
that tho first element of the word is 
merely the Hebrew n'lao (Sucooth) in 
disguise. ' 

® See below, Essay xi. ‘ On the 
Ethnic Affinities of tho Xations of 
Western Asia,’ § 5. 

^ It wo allowed tho period of twenty- 


eight years for the duration of the 
Scythic troubles, we should have to 
suppose that they interfered vei-y 
little with the regular course of affairs 
among the more settled nations. In 
that case, analogies to the state of 
circumstances at the time might be 
found in the contemimrary condition 
of Asia Minor under tho Cimmerians, 
and in that of Italy from B.c. 385 to 
B.c. 323 under tho Gauls. 

* See the next page. 
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(ii.) This event, the second of importance in his reign, cannot be 
determinately dated, but probably took place about the year b.c. 
CIO. The attack commenced some two years earlier. Cyaxares was 
assisted in his operations by the whole force of the Babylonians,® 
who, under the chief known in history as Nabopolassar, took an 
active part in the siege, and mainly contributed to its successful 
issue. Nabopolassar, tributary king of Babylon from B.c. 626, 
received from the Assyrian monarch the command of a body of 
troops, which he sent to oppose the progress of the enemy.' Un- 
luckily, he proved false, rebelled against his royal master, and went 
over to the side of the Median monarch, who gladly I’eceived his 
overtures and consented to an alliance between his daughter 
Amyitis (or Amyhia) and Nebuchadnezzar, the son of the rebel 
general.® The combined armies then invested the town, which, 
after a prolonged I’esistance, was taken and razed to the ground. 

The details of the siege are nowhere authentically preserved to 
us. Beyond the brief notice of Abydenus already quoted, we have 
absolutely no mentiou by any ancient writer of repute of anything 
more than the bare fact that Nineveh was taken by the forces of 
the combined nations. That notice, however, brief as it is, by 
informing us positively of one circumstance — that the last king 
of Assyria burnt himself in his palace’ — ^raises a suspicion that 
perhaps vfO may have in the perverted account of Ctesias no incon- 


® It has been observed that Heroclo- 
tus makes no meiition of tins nlliaiico, 
and concluded from liis siloucc tliut 
lie conceived of the capture of Nine- 
veh as accomplished by tho 3Xedes 
alone. (Grorc’s Greece, vol. jii. p. 
30X, note.) But the. slight and sketchy 
ivay ill which Herodotus treats the 
Assyrian history, which ho designed 
to iiiako tlie subject of a separate 
work, makes it rash to prosunio much 
from his mere silence. With respect 
to the positive argument founded on 
book i. ch, 185, it may be observed 
that Herodotus is there speaking of 
tho feelings of tho Babylonians more 
than 50 years later. 

The authorities for the statement in 
the text arc Abydenus (ap. Euseb. 
Clwou.p. i. c. ix.), .Tosc])hus (Antiq. X. 
V. § 1), and tho book of Tobit (xiv. 15). 
Tho lust is not really hat it professes 


to be — a document of the time — but 
still it is a work of interest, probably of 
the Alexandrian age. It is not sur- 
piising that it should substitute the 
celebrated Nebuchadnezzar in tho 
place of his more obscure father. 

^ Abyden. 1. s, c. 

" This contract of marriage is men- 
tioned also by Polyhistor (Euseb. 
Chron. p, i. c. v. § .3), who followed 
Berewus. (See ITiiiler’s Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. iii. ]). 20y.) Amyitis is evidently 
the “ Median princess ” for whom 
Nebuchadnezzar is said to have 
created his luinging gardens. (Be- 
rosus, Fr. 11.) Her being called the 
daughter of Astyages (Asdahages) is 
of no consequence, for Astyages {Aj» 
daliak) is a title, not a name. 

^ ** Bo onmi cogniiil, vex Savacus 
regiam Evoritam (?) intlammabat.” 
(Abyd. 1, B. c.) 
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siderable admixture of trutb. As we find embodied in the narrative 
of Ctesias the single event connected witb the capture which we 
learn from an independent and unsuspected source, it becomes 
probable that, with regard to the other events of the siege, the 
Cnidian physician has not drawn entirely upon his imagination, but 
has merely amplified and adorned the real facts, which could 
scarcely have been unlrno^vn to him. Arbaces, according to this 
view, will represent the Cyaxares of history, Belesis wiU be Nabo- 
polassar,‘ Sardauapalus will be Abydenus’ Saraens. The main facts 
of the history will then have been correctly stated — the relative 
position of the two attacking powers. Media superior and Babylonia 
subordinate — ^the despair and death of the Assyrian king — the 
eonflagration, and the after-effect of the conquest in establishing 
the independence of Babylonia,® and causing the complete destruc- 
tion of the great city, so long the glory of Asia.® Possibly also the 
minor features in the story of Ctesias may be true. It is not 
unlikely that the Medes and Babylonians were at first repulsed with 
much loss by the Assyrian king; that after several defeats they 
were driven to the mountains, that is, to the great chain of Zagros;^ 
that here they received an important reinforcement from Bactria, 
which enabled them to resume the offensive; that they attacked 
and routed the Assyrian army, which took shelter within the walls 
of the town ; and that upon this they sat down before the place and 
endeavoured to reduce it by blockade. The siege may then have 
continued two years;® and it is even possible that the ultimate 
success of the besiegers may have been owing to an extraor- 
dinary rise of the Tigris,’ which washed away a great portion of the 


■* The only -writor, so far as I am 
aware, who has in some degree anti- 
cipated this Tiow, is Jaehsou, Ho, 
however, does not cairy it out to any 
extent. (See his Chronological An- 
tiquities, vol. i. p. 307.) 

® Belesis indeed is represented as 
receiving the satrapy of Babylonia at 
the hands of Arbaces ; but, as it is ad- 
mitted that he was to pay no tribnto, it 
is clear that ho would really bo an in- 
dependent sovereign. (Diod. Sic. ii. 27.) 
* Died. Sic. ii. 7. t^s Nirou kot«- 

ff Kaftfie vy 5 inrh Sre xareXvaca^ 

riip ‘Affavpiup PaaiAeiap. And again (ii. 
28): rijr [6 ’ApiSdfcTjs] cir ^da<pos 
KaTetTKca^ep, 

VOL. I. 


' ' Diodorus makes them fly to these 
momitains after their second defeat, 
but sends them, after their third, “ to 
the mountains of Babylonia.” The 
junction of the Bactrians contradicts 
this — and, besides, Babylonia has no 
mountains. 

® Diod. Sic. ii. 27. 

’ That Diodorus says “ the Euphrates ” 
is, perhaps, the result of his own ignor- 
ance. His authority, Ctesias, prob- 
ably said “the river.” This remark- 
able circumstance in the siege seems 
to be obscurely hinted at in the 
prophecies of Nahum (see oh. ii. ver. 
C, and ch. iii. ver. 18). 

2 D 
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•wall, and laid the city open to the enemy. Upon this the Assyrian 
monarch, seeing further resistance to he vain, may have hmmt 
himself in his palace rather than fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Cyaxares may have then completed the destruction of the city 
by ruining the walls and public buildings.^ These circumstances 
are all sufB.ciently probable, and chime in with known facts. It 
seems, therefore, far from unlikely that Otesias, while distorting 
names and dates, may have preserved in his account of the fall 
of Nineveh a tolerably correct statement of the general outline of 
the event. 

(iii.) The fall of Nineveh produced a complete revolution in the 
condition of Western Asia. Babylon became independent under 
a line of native kings, who in a short time raised their country 
to the highest pitch of prosperity. The Medes rapidly overran and 
conquered the entire - region between Azerbijan and the Halys,® 
whence they proceeded to threaten Asia Minor. An intimate 
alliance was maintained between the two great powers, who each 
bore part in the expeditions undertaken for the aggrandisement of 
the other.^ These were for the most part successful; but in one 
instance, that of Lydia, the assailants were baffled and forced to 
conclude a peace which secured the independence of the menaced 
territory. 

(iv.) The circumstances of the Lydian war of Cyaxarcs have been 
already described in the chapter upon the history of Lydia.* There 
can be little doubt that it was commenced subsequently to the 
conquest of Assyria for with that country unsubdued, and 


* The complete destruction and deso- 
lation of Nineveh is confii'mcd by the 
description of Ezekiel (oh. xxxi.). 
That it had censed to exist in the 
time of Hcrodotns is indicated by an 
expression which he nscs (oTmiro, i. 193. 
See note ad loc.). When Xenophon 
passed its site, the very memory of tho 
name was gone (Anab. in. iv. 10-12). 

® Herod, i. 103. OZrSs [d Kva^dpTiTj 
itrriy 6 r^y **A\vos iroranov 4j/w *Atrl7}v 
vairay avardiirtts euvT^. These con- 
quests would naturally precede the 
attack on Lydia. 

“ Nebuchadnezzar is said to have 
been assisted by the Medea in his ex- 
pedition against Jchoiachim (Polyhist. 
Fr. 24). 


Essay i. § 17. 

* The authority of Herodotus cannot 
be urged with justice against this 
■view; for the parcntlictic passage in 
Book i. ch. 103 determines nothing as 
to his notion of tlie order of events. 
Herodotus, I think, really conceived 
their order as I have stated it ; since, 
(1) Tho circumstances to which he 
a.scribes the breaking out of the 
Lydian war indicate a period later 
than the Scythio troubles, which were 
over before the fall of Nineveh ; (2) 
The contract of maixiagc between the 
son of Cyaxarcs and the daughter of 
Alyattes marks a tolerably advanced 
period in the reigns of those kings; 
and (3) Hemdotus cannot have con- 
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pressing as a tliorn into the side of Media, it is impossible that she 
should have adventured on so distant and hazardous a struggle. 
Further, till then Babylon was subject to Nineveh, and at any rate 
could not have joined with Media in an expedition to the north- 
west when Assyria lay directly across her path. How many years 
intervened between the fall of Assyria and the commencement of 
the Lydian contest it is impossible to determine, hut all the syn- 
chrouisms are satisfied if the great battle be placed in or about the 
year b.C. 603. Without intending any special deference to the 
astronomical considerations which have been regarded as fixing 
that date with exactness,® or viewing it as more than an approxi- 
mation to the truth, we may assume it here for convenience’ sake as 
certainly not involving any important error. 

The war between the two great kingdoms of Media and Lydia 
lasted, according to Herodotus, for six years.^ It was carried on 
with various success, and signalised by a night engagement, an 
unusual occurrence in ancient times. At length, in the sixth year, 
neither party having gained any decided advantage, the great 
battle took place which was terminated by an eclipse; and two 
subordinate princes, whom we must suppose present, Syennesis of 
Cilicia on the one part, and Labynetus® of Babylon on the other, 
took advantage of the occurrence to bring the long struggle to an 
amicable conclusion. Peace was made between the contending 
powers, and cemented by a marriage which united the Dragon 
race of Median monarchs with the ancient and wealthy Mermnadoe. 

(v.) The only other event of importance that can be ascribed to 
the reign of Cyaxarcs is the assistance which, in a spirit of reci- 
procity, he lent to the Babylonians in their wars with their neigh- 
bours. Medes probably fought on the Babylonian side at the great 
battle of Carchemish against Necho,® and perhaps accompanied 


ceived of Babylon as nndei' an indo- 
pendont prince and in alliance with 
Cyaxares until after Nineveh had 
fallen (see i. 106, 178). 

® By Dr. Hincks and others. Volnoy 
(Kecherches, vol. i. p. 343) ; Heeren 
(Manual of Ancient History, p. 478, 
B. T.) j Grote (History of Groeoo, 
vol. iii. p. 312, note) ; Brandis (Kerum 
Assyriarum Tempora Emondata, p. 
35) prefer the year B.c., 610. 

^ Herod, i. 74. 

° By Labynetus, in this place, Hero- 


dotus is thought to intend the father of 
tho king conquered by Cyrus. That 
father and son bore tho same name he 
states elsewhere (i. 188). This was 
not really tho case, nor was the father 
of that Labynetus a king or personage 
of distinction. The real loader of the 
Babylonian division in tho army of 
Cyaxares would be likely to bo either 
Nabopolassar or Nebuchadnezzar. 

* Josephus says, " Necho, the Egyp- 
tian king, collected an army and 
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Nebuchadnezzar in his invasion of Egypt. At any rate it is dis- 
tinctly stated by a ■writer of good repute, that Nebuchadnezzar -was 
aided by a Median contingent in his expedition against Jehoiachim, 
■(vliich took place in the eighth year of his reign,* or B.O. 597. A few 
years after this Cyaxares seeins to have died, lea'ving his extensive 
dominions to his son Aspadas or Astyages. 

10. With Cyaxares the history of Media as a great empire, or 
even as an independent nation, may be said both to begin and end. 
Of Astyages there is absolutely nothing known but his defeat by 
Cyrus, so completely have the authentic records of the time been 
superseded by the poetic legends, ■which, in all that even remotely 
concerns the great Persian conqueror, have taken the place of his- 
tory. We are perhaps justified in concluding, from the all but 
universal silence of antiquity,* that the reign of Astyages, until the 
attack of Cyrus, was especially quiet and uneventful.^ The nations 
of the Asiatic continent, about to suffer cruelly from one of those 
fearful convulsions which periodically shako the East, seem to have 
been allowed, before tho time of suffering came, an interval of pro- 
found repose. The three great monarchies of tho East, the Lydian, 
the Median, and tho Babylom'an, connected together by ti>eaties and 
royal intermarriages, respected each other’s independence, and 
levied war only against the lesser powers in their neighbourhood, 
which were absorbed without much difficulty. For a space of 
nearly half a century, from the conclusion of the peace with Lydia 
to the Persian outbreak, this tranquilhty prevailed, — as in the 
natural, so in the political world, a calm preceding the storm. 

11. One circumstance alone attaches interest to the name and 
person of Astyages. It is thought that he may possibly be the 
monai’ch spoken of as Darius the Mede by the prophet Daniel. 
This was the opinion of Synccllus and it has the authority of the 

marched towards tho Eapliratcs, to ® See Note A at tho end of. tho 
make war upon tlie Modes and tho Essay. 

Babylonians, who had destroyed the ■* Hence the assertion of Aristotle, 
empire of the Assyrians. (Antiq. X. that Cyrus despised Astyages, he. 
y. § 1.) I cause his troops had scon no service, 

' Polyhistor, ap. Euseb. Praf. Ev. c. 

(See Muller’s Fmgmenta Hist. Gr. 
iii. p. 229.) Cyaxares is called Asti- 
baras, as by Ctesias (ap. Hied. Sic. ii. 

34). 

’ 2 Kings xxiv. 12. Or tho seventh 
year, b.c. 698, according to Jeremiah 
(lii. 28). 


and he himseil was snuK m luxury. 
(Pol. T. 8.) 

® Syncellus, p. 427. Synoellns in- 
deed adds to this identification a further 
one, which is quite impossible. He 
considers Darius Astyages, as ho calls 
him, to be identical with thcNabonadins 
of the Astronomical Canon, who is the 
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Septuagint in its favour.® It is confirmed also, in some degree, by 
the passage in the book of Daniel, ■which calls him the son of 
Ahasuerus for that name in tho book of To bit® unquestionably 
stands for Oyaxares. If this identification bo regarded as suffi- 
ciently established, ■we must believe that Cyrus, when he conquered 
Astyages, did not deprive him of the name or state of king, but left 
him dui’ing his life the royal title, contenting himself with the real 
possession of the chief power. This would bo the more likely if 
Astyages were, as Herodotus maintains, his grandfather. When 
the combined armies of Persia and Media captured Babylon, Asty- 
ages, whose real name may possibly have been Darius,® might 
appear to the Jews to bo the actual king of Babylon — ^moi-e 
especially if he was loft there to exorcise the kingly office, while 
Cyrus pursued his career of conquest. At his death Cyrus may 
have taken openly the royal title and honours, and so have come to 
he recognised as king hy the Jews. The Babylonians, however, 
would understand from the first that Cyrus possessed the substance 
and Astyages only the semblance of power, and would therefore 
abstain from entering the name of Astyages (or Darius) upon their 
list of kings.^ The most important objections that lie against this 
theory are, first, the silence of Herodotus, and indeed of all other 
ancient writers;^ and, secondly, tho age of Darius the Medo at his 
accession, according to the book of Daniel. As the fall of Babylon 
is fixed Avith much certainty to the year b.C. 538, and Darius Medus 


Latiynctna TI. of Herodotus. But tho 
two identificatioug arc coiupleteiy iu- 
dependent of one another. 

“ Tho passage is in tlie apocryphal 
portion of tho book of Daniel. In the 
Vulgate it ooneludea the thirteenth 
chapter (tho story of Susannah), but 
in the Greek copies, -which onr o-hti 
version follows, it is attaohod to the 
narrative of Bol and the Dragon. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that 
tho name Astyages represents tho 
Darius Medus of tho former part of 
tho book. 

’’ Don. is. 1. 

® Tobit xiv. IS. 

® It is pretty nearly certain that 
Asytages could not have beenhisname. 
Af-dakaJe, “tho biting snake,” was a 
title which had been borne by all the 
old Soythio kings of the country, and 


from them it seems to have been 
adopted by the Median monarchs (see 
Mos. Chor. i. 25 and 29). But it would 
he a phrase of hunour, and not a name. 
Accoixling to Ctesias, the king’s real 
name -was Aspadas ; hut the authority 
of Ctesias is very weak. 

* On this view, the reign of Darius 
tho Mode falls within the nine years 
assigned by the Astronomical Canon 
to Cyrus. 

® Besides Herodotus, Xenophon (Cy- 
ropced. vii. 5), Berosus (ap. Joseph, 
contr. Ap. i. 21), Polyhistor (ap. Euseh. 
Chron. Can. i. 5), Ahydenus (ap. Enseh. 
Chron. Can. i. 10), and Megasthenes 
(np. Euseh. Praop. Ev. ix. 41), spoke 
of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus 
■without any mention of a Median 
king. 
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was tlien in liis 62nd year,® lie must have been bom b.c. 600, which 
is only seven years befoi-e the latest date that can well be allowed 
for the accession of Astyages. If therefore Astyages be Darius 
Medns, he must have ascended the throne at the tender age of 
seven, which is in any case unlikely, while it is contradicted by the 
fact recorded in Herodotus, that he was married during his father’s 
lifetime.* Even the supposition that he was only betrothed would 
not altogether remove the difficulty, for the espousals, whatever 
their nature, took place at the close of the Lydian war, which 
various considerations determine to about the j'ear B.C. 603, three 
years, that is, before the birth of Darius the Mede. These chro- 
nological difficulties seem to have led to the conjecture of Josephus, 
that Darius the hlede was, not Astyages himself, but his son, uncle 
to Cyrus.'’ For the existence of such a person, the only authority 
besides Josephus is Xenophon,® in that historical romance of which 
we cannot tell how much may not be fabulous. Upon the whole, it 
must be acknowledged that there are scarcely sufficient grounds for 
determining whether the Darius Medus of Daniel is identical with 
any monarch known to us in profane history, or is a personage of 
whose existence there remains no other record. 

12. In any case, with Darius the Mede, whoever he was, perished 
the last semblance of Median independence. Media became a 
satrapy of the Persian empire, retaining, how'ever, as was before 
observed, a certain pre-eminence among the conquered provinces, 
and admitted far more than any other to a share in the high dig- 
nities and offices of trust, which were, as a general rule, engrossed 
by the citizens of the dominant race. She was not, however, con- 
tent with her position, and on two occasions made an effort to 
recover her nationality. In the reign of Darius Hystaspis Media 
seems to have stirred up the most important of all those revolts 
which occupied him during the earlier portion of his reign. A 
pretender to the crown arose, who asserted his descent from 
Cyaxares, and headed a rebellion, in which Armenia and Assyria 
both participated. After a protracted contest Darius prevailed, 
crucified the pretender, and forced the Medes to submit to him.^ 
Again, in the reign of Darius Nothus the experiment was tried with 


’^Dan. V. SI ; Joseph. Antiq. Jud. 

* Herod, i. 74. * Antiq. Jnd. 1. s. c. 

® HerodoIuB, ifc must be remembered, 
denies positively that Astyages had 


(iTiy malo issue. So \s*ub Hints ^pirtyos 
y^yovf i. 109. 

^ See Sir H. Sawlinson’s 3fexRoir on 
the Bchistun Inscription, vol, i. pp. 
zxx..xxxii. 
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the same ill success. A single battle decided the struggle, and 
dispelled the hopes which had been once more excited by the 
evident decline of the Persian power.® After this Media made no 
further effort until the dismemberment of the empire of Alexander 
enabled the satrap Atropates to become the founder of a new 
Median kingdom. 

13. In conclusion, it mil be necessary to consider briefly the 
Median chronology of Herodotus, which has always been a subject 
of extreme perplexity to critics and commentators. 

Herodotus gives the reigns of his four Median kings as follows : — 
Doioccs, S3 years ; Phraortes, 22 years ; Cyaxares, 40 years ; and 
Astyages, 35 years, making a grand total of exactly 150 years.® He 
also states that the Median empire over upper Asia lasted for 128 
years, including in that time the period of the Scythic troubles.^ If 
therefore we assume the year b.o. 558 as, according to him,^ the first 
of Cyrus in Persia, we shall have B.c. C86 for the first year of the 
empire, B.c. 708 for the accession of the first king Deioces, and B.c. 
656 for that of his son and successor, Phraortes. The first year of 
the empire will therefore fall into the reign of Deioces, coinciding, 
in fact, with his twenty-third year.- But this is in direct contradic- 
tion to a very plain and clear statement, that “ Deioces was ruler of 
the Medes only,” and that it was “Phraortes who first brought 
other nations under subjection.”* 

Various modes of explaining this diflBculty have been attempted. 
The most popular is that adopted by Heeren, which commences 
with a mistranslation of the text of Herodotus, and ends with leav- 
ing the contradiction untouched and unaccounted for. Heeren, 
following Conringius* and Bouhier,® regards the 28 years of the 
Scythic troubles as not included in the 128 years assigned by Hero- 
dotus to the empire of the Modes, but additional to them, and thus 
obtains a Median empire of 156 years, from which he concludes that 
Herodotus intended to fix the time of the Median revolt to the sixth 
year previous to the accession of Deioces.® With regard to this ex- 


® Xen. Hell. i. ii. § 19. 

® See Herod, i. ehaps. 102, 106, 130. 

^ Herod. 1 130 . M^Boj tirejevtlfoy IIcp~ 
<rp<n Sti tJJk roirov mxpdrTiTtt, & p | a r- 
res rjjr a **A\vos trarapov 
‘Aar Ins At' Iteo rpi^Korra Kal fKarhv 
Su^y Beovra, Saoy 0! 

flpxoy. 

* Cyrus died B.c. 520 (see the Astro- 


nomical Canon). Accordingto Herodo- 
tus, ho reigned 29 years (i. 214) . This 
would place his accession in B.c. 558. 

® Herod, i. 101, 103. 

* See Conringii Adversaria, p. 148. 

® Bouhier, Bechei'ches sur Herodote, 
p. 39. 

o Manual of Ancient History, p. 27, 
and Appendix, p. 476, E. T. Besides 
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planation, it is sufficient to say, first, that the passage in question 
mil not bear the translation,'^ and secondly, that Herodotus is dis- 
tinctly speaking of the establishment of the Median empire, not of 
the era of the independence. 

The other attempts which have been made to remove the difficulty 
have all turned upon an alteration of the existing text. Jackson 
long ago proposed the omission of the words rpiijKovra icai.'^ Nie- 
buhr sugge.stcd the substitution of vevTtjKovTci for rpit'jKovra, in the 
first instance, and the transference of the words rpn^Kovra evali' 
ceovTfi to the end of the sentence.*' Hccontly Dr. Brandis has 
urged the entire omission of the latter clause, which crept in, he 
thinks, from the margin.' But to change the text of an author 
where there is no internal evidence of corruption," merely on ac- 
count of a chronological or historical difficulty, is contrary to all the 
principles of sound criticism. In such a case no emendation deserves 
attention, unless it is of the very happiest description- — a merit 
which certainly cannot bo said to belong to any of the proposed 
readings. 

14. 'Without an alteration of the existing text, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is impossible to remove the contradiction which is 
found in our author. It is, however, quite possible to account for 
it. A single mistake or misconception on his part, and that too 
one of a kind very likely to bo made, would have led to the result 
which we witnc.ss. If his informant intended to assign 22 years 
to Deioces, and 53 to Phraortes, and Herodotus simply misplaced 
the numbers, the contradiction nrhich exists would follow. That 
Herodotus did not discover the contradiction is no more surprising 

Conriugius, Bonhier, and Hoeron, this 
view nnmlicis among its advocates 
Volney (Rochci’ches, tom. i. p. 418), 
and Hiipfeld (Ex(!roitafc. Horodot. Spec, 
ii. p. 50, et Boq.). 

' Dr. Brandis (Remm Assyriarnm 
Tempora Emendata, pp. 6-8) has shomi 
this with great clearness. The same 
view of the meaning of the passage is 
taken by Sohweighronsor (Lox. Herod, 
ad TOO. ircipej), and by Scott and Liddell 
(Lexicon ad voc. rapeic). 

® Chronolog. Antiq. vol. i. p. 422. 

® In the Denkschrift d. Berl. Ac. d. 

■ffissenschaft for 1820.1 (pp. 49, 50). 
boo the footnote on thq passage in 
question. 


' Kerum Assyriarnm Tempora Emcn- 
datn, p. 8. Dr. Brandis supposes tho 
words to havo been placed in the mari 
gin by a reader who intended to noto 
the period of the Scytliio oocnpation. 

** Dr. Brandis biing.s forward two 
signs of corruption — the uso of iirl 
before aneracf number, and the position 
of tho words Su^i/ Siot/ra, after, and not 
iefore, tho main number. But ini is 
often used before exact numbers by 
Herodotus (i. 7, 94 ; iv. 163,&o.)i and 
tUo qualifying clause (dv^v Seoiera) not 
CTen always prefixed to a simple, is 
(I think) most naturally sufiixed to a 
compound number. 
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than that he did not see how impossihle it was that Anysis should 
live more than 700 years before Amyrtoeus/ and Moeris less than 
OOO.'* It may be doubted whether Herodotus over tabulated his 
dates, or in any way compared them together ; whether, in fact, he 
did more than report to the best of his ability, simply as he received 
them, the accounts which were given him. Occasionally he became 
confused, or his memory failed ; and he committed a mistake which 
we are sometimes able to rectify. 

If we make the transposition proposed, wo shall find that the 
Median empire dates o.vactly from the first year of Phraortes, the 
prince who, according to Herodotus, began the Median conquests. 
That the emjjirc ought to date from an early part of this prince’s 
reign has been seen very generally, and the alterations made in the 
text have not unfrcquontly liad it for their object to bring out this 
result.'* The subjoined table will show this point clearly. 

In conclusion, it must be noticed, that no dependence at all 
can be placed upon the chronological scheme in question, for his- 
torical purposes. Its opposition to facts in the earlier portion has 
been already noted. Even in the latter portion, where, in default 
of any better guide, its statements may fairly bo adopted, they 
must not bo regarded as authoiitativo, or as anything more than 
approximations. The whole scheme, from beginning to end, is 
artificial.® It is the composition of a chronologer who either 
possessed no facts, or thought himself at liberty to disregard them. 
Choosing to represent the Medcs as ruled by their own kings for 
loO years, and lords of Asia for 100, and being bound to allow a 
certain period during tho reign of Cyaxai-cs, for a Scythic supre- 
macy, his scheme naturally took the shape given below. Herodotus, 
by misplacing two of tho numbers, threw the scheme into con- 


® Horocl. ii. 140. * Ibid. ii. 13. 

® See the Essay of Dr. Brandis, p. 9. 

® Its main numbers are a ccntniy 
and a half for the entire duration of 
the Median kingdom, and a century 
for the period of empire. The longer 
term is divided exactly into two por- 
tions of 75 years each by the acces- 
sion of Cyaxares. Those portions are 
again in each case subdivided sys- 


tematically. Tho later period of 75 
years is divided between Cyaxares 
and Asytages in the simplest piossihle 
way : tho former is divided so as to 
produce, deducting tho 28 years of 
Scythic rule, a Median empire of a 
century. This period of 28 years is 
tho only number in tho whole scheme 
which cannot be distinctly accounted 
for. 


ISO years of the 
kingdom ... 



I>eioc<». 

.. Phraortes ’ 

i j lO years , 

.. Cyaxares I^yths) 

rulo for 28 years. / 

years j 

^ (35 years „ 

Astyages 


128-28=100 years of empire. 
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fusion, leaving, however, in his inconsistent statements, the means 
of his own correction. In the table subjoined, the statements of 
Herodotus, the scheme of his informant, and the real chronology, 
as far as it can be laid down with any approach to accuracy, are ex- 
hibited in parallel columns. 


Median Ciikonologer, 


HCRODOTL'S. 


True Cjironologt. 


f 



ta 


Bevolt of the Mcdcs ... 

Deioces (22 yrs.") ... 708 
.riiriiortes (3a yrs.) G8G 
' Conquers Persiu, 
kc. 


Cyaxarcs (•iOyrs.),,, 633 

i Attacks Nine- 
veh ... 632 
yrs. 1 Drives out the 
\ Scytlis ... GOl 
Takes Nineveh G03 


S I Astyagcs(35 yrs.)... 503 
\ Coiiquerctl by Cy- 
V \ rua 558 


Devolt of the BIcdcs ... 

Dcioccs (.53 yrs.) ... 70S 

riiraortes (22 yrs.) ... 655 
Conquers Persia, &€. 

Cyaxarcs (40 yrs.) ... 633 

Attacks Nineveh ... 632 
Drives out the Scyths 604 

Takes Nineveh ... 603 
Attacks Alyattes ... C 02 
Makes peace 506 

Asfyages (35 yrs.) ...503 
Conquered by Cyrus 558 


Medcs at war with As- 

sj'ria 

Itlediu conquered by jVs- 

syria 710 

Media generally subject 
to Assyria, but often 

in revolt 

Cyaxarcs begins hia con- 
quests 633 (?) 

Wars with Scyths 

Takes Nineveh ... 610 
Wars with Lj-dia ... 608-3 
Aids Ncbuchadnez- 

zar 607 

Astyages or Aspados ... 593 
Conquered by Cyrus... 658 


Note A (referred to at p. 404). 


The only ancient writer who assies 
important and stirring erents to the 
reign of Astyages is the Armenian 
historian, Hoses of Ghorene. Accord- 
ing to the authorities which this 
■writer followed, Gyms, who is re- 
presented as an independent soyereign, 
had contiacted an alliance with Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia, also an 
independent prince, wliich cansed 
great disquietude to Astyages, owing 
to the amount of the forces which the 
two allied powers were able to bring 
into the field. His fears were in- 
creased by a dream in which ho 
thought he Baw the Armenian monarch 
riding npdn a dragon and coming 
through the air to attack him in bis 
own palace, where he was quietly 
worshipping his gods. Regarding 
this ■vision as certainly portending 
an invasion of his empire by the Ar- 
menian prince, he resolved to anti- 


cipate his designs by subtlety, and, 
as the first stop, demanded the sister 
of Tigranes, who bore the name of 
Tigrania, in marriage. Tigranes con- 
sented, and the wedding was cele- 
brated, Tigrania becoming the chief 
or favourite wife of the Median king, 
in lien of a certain Anusia, who hod 
previously held that honourable posi- 
tion. At first attempts wore made to 
induce Tigrania to lend herself to a 
conspiracy by which her brother was 
to be entrapped and his person se- 
cured; but this plan failing through 
her sagacity, the mask was thrown off, 
and preparations for ■war made. The 
Aimenian prince, anticipating his 
enemy, collected a vast army and in- 
vaded Media, where he was met by 
Astyages in person. For some months 
the war langnishcd, since Tigranes 
feared his pressing it wonld endanger 
the life of his sister, but at last she 
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Bocceedecl in effecting her escape, and 
he found himself free to act. Here, 
upon he brought about a docisiro 
engagement, and after a conflict 
U’liich for a long limo ivas doubtful, 
the Median army was completely 
defeated, and Astyages fell by the 
hand of his brother-in-law. Cyrus is 
not represented as taking any part in 
this war, though afterwards he is 
mentioned as aiding Tigranes in ike 
conquest of Media and Persia, which 
are regarded as foiming a port of 
the dominions of the Aiinenian king. 
(See Mos. Ghor. i. 23-30.) It is need- 


less to observe that this narrative is 
utterly incompatible with the Hero, 
dotean story. It rests on the authority 
of a certain Maribas (Mar.Ibas or 
Mar-Abas) of Catina, a Syrian writer 
of tho second century before our era, 
who professed to have found it in the 
royal libraiy of Nineveh, where it was 
contained in a Greek book purporting 
to be a translation made by order of 
Alexander from a Chaldee original. 
(Ibid. ch. 8.) Possibly it may con- 
tain an exaggerated account of some 
actual war between Astyages and an 
Armenian prince. 
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ESSAY IV. 


ON THE TEN TRIBES OP THE PERSIANS.— [H. C. R.] 

1, Eminence of the Fasargadas — ^modern parallel. 2. The Haraphiana and 
Haapiana. 3. The Fanthialaeana, Oeruaiona, and Germaniaua. 4. The 
nomado tribea — the Dahi mentioned in Scripture — the Mardi or “ Herooa ” 
— ^the Hropici or HerhiceB — the Sagartii. 

1. The Pasargados seem to liavc been tbo direct descendants of 
the original Persian tribe which, emigrated from the far East 
fifteen centuries, perhaps, before the Christian era, and which, as 
it rose to power, imposed its name on the province adjoining the 
Erythraian sea. The Pasargadre, among the other tribes of Persia, 
were like the Durraneos among the Afghans : they enjoyed especial 
advantages, and kept themselves quite distinct from the hordes by 
whom they were surrounded. Their chief settlement seems to 
have been about forty miles north of Persepolis,^ and here, in the 
midst of his kinsmen, Cyrus the Great established his capital. 

2. The Mai-aphii and Maspii, classed with the Pasargadre, were 
probably cognate races, who accompanied them in their original 
immigration. Possibly the old name of the former^ is to be recog- 
nized in the title of Mdfco, which is borne by a Persian tribe at the 
present day, acknowledged to be one of the most ancient tribes in 
the country. Of the Maspii we know nothing, but their appella- 
tion pivbably includes the word a«pa, “ a horse.” 

3. The name of Panthialrean resembles a Greek rather than a 
Persian title ; ® at any rate, neither of this tribe, nor of their asso- 


* On the site of Pasiirgaclre, see 
note ■' on book i. ch. 125. Niebuhr, 
following Sir W. Onseley and others, 
decides that it was tho samo place 
as Persepolia (Lecture on Ancient 
History, vol. i. p. 115, E. T.). But 
tho ruina of tho two aro forty miles 
apart, and ancient writers carefully 
distinguish them. (See helow, Essay 
y. § 10, iii. note.) The Pasargadre 
are not often distinguished as a tribe 
by ancient authors : but they appear 
to hare been mentioned us such by 
Apollodorus (of. Stoph. Byz. ad roe.) 


^ The fancy which derived tho Mara- 
phians from a certain Mnrnphins, tho 
son of Monelaus and Helen (of. Stoph. 
Byz. ad voo. Mapd^ioi; Eustath. ad 
Horn. 11. iii. 175 j Porphyr, Qure.st. 
Hem. 13), is as little felicitous us tho 
general ran of such speculations in 
the grammarians. Tho city Marrha- 
sinm in Ptolemy (Geograph, vi. 4) 
may with more reason be connected 
with the name. 

® It must bo noticed that Stephen 
of Byzantium read “Penthiadre” for 
" Panthiala:i.” There is, however, no 
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ciates, the Dernsians, does om* modern ethnographical knowledge 
afEord any illnstration. The Germanians were in all likelihood 
colonists from Car mania (KennarC).^ 

4. With the nomade tribes we are more familiar. The Dahi, 
whose name is equivalent to the Latin “Rnstici,” were spread 
over the whole country, from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf and 
the Tigris. They are even mentioned in Scripture, among the 
Samarian colonists, being classed with the men of Archoe (Erech 
or ’Opxo^), of Babylon, of Susa, and of Elam.® The Mardi — the 
heroes, as the name may be interpreted — were also established in 
most of the mountain-chains which intersected the empire. Their 
particular seats in Persia Proper, where indeed they were attacked 
and brought under subjection by Alexander,® were in the range 
which divides PersepoUs from the Persian Gulf. The Dropici of 
Herodotus are probably the same ns the Derbicci of other authors,’^ 
whose principal establishments seem to have been to the south-east 
of the Caspian Sea. The Sagartians, at any rate, who are here 
mentioned with the Di-opiei, were in their proper northern settle- 
ments immediate neighbours of the Derbicci, and colonies of the 
two tribes may thus bo very well understood to have emigrated to 
the southward simultaneously. The Sagartians are expressly stated 
by Herodotus to be of cognate origin u-ith the Persians,® and the 
name of Chitratakhma, a Sagartian chief, who revolted against 
Darius,® is undoubtedly of Persian etymology, signifying “ the 
strong leopard.” — [H. C. R.] 


explanation of cither term. (Cf. 
Steph. Byz. sub voc. A^jpouvaroc.} 

* Stephen (1. a. 0.) subatitntea the 
word Kappdvioi for the Veppavtou of 
our author, where he ia professedly 
quoting from him. The position of 
Carmonia on the eastern borders of 
Persia Proper is marked in Strabo 
(xT. p. 1029, &o.), Pliny (H. N. vi. 

Ptolemy (Geograph, vi. 6), and 
others. 

‘ Ezra iv. 9. 

’ Arrian Exp. Alex. iii. 24. The 
Hard! were mentioned by ApoUodoma ' 


(cf. Steph. Byz. ad too. McipSoi). They 
were thieves and archers. Their ex- 
pertness in climbing has been already 
indicated (supra, oh. 81). Probably 
they are the Amardi of Strabo (xi. 
p. 761) . According to Nicolas of Da- 
mascus, Cyrus was by birtli a Hardiau. 
(Pr. 66.) 

^ Cf . Ctes. Pers. Bxc. § 6-8 ; Steph. 
Byz. ad too., Ac. 

® Infra, vii. 85. 

” See the Behiatun Inscription, col. 
ii. I>arl4. 
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ESSAY V. 

ON THE RELIGION OP THE ANCIENT PERSIANS. 

1. Bifficolties of the common, view. 2. Dualism and elemental nrorship two 
difierent systems. 8. Worship of the elements not the original Persian 
religion. A Theii' most ancient belief pnre Dnalism. 5. Elemental 
worship the religion of the Magi, who were Scyths. 6. Gradnal amalga- 
mation of the two religions. 

1. It has long been, felt as a dMcnlty of no ordinary magnitude, 
to reconcile the account which Herodotus, Dino,^ and others, give 
of the ancient Persian religion, with the primitive traditions of 
the Persian race embodied in the first Pargard of the Vondidad, 
which are now found to agree remarkably with the authentic 
historical notices contained in the Achsemenian monuments. In 
the one case we have a religion, the special characteristic of which 
is the worship of all the elements, and of fire in particular ; in the 
other, one, the essence of which is Dnalism, the belief in two first 
Principles, the authors respectively of good and evil, Ormazd 
and Ahriman. Attempts have been made from time to time to 
represent these two conflicting systems as in reality harmonious, 
and as constituting together the most ancient religion of Persia ; ® 
but it is impossible, on such a theory, to account on the one hand, 
for the omission by the early Greek writers of all mention of the 
two great antagonistic principles of light and darkness, and on the 
other, for the absence from the monuments, and from the more 
ancient portions of the Vendidad, of any distinct notice of the fire- 
worship. It cannot indeed be denied, that in later times a mongrel 
religion did exist, the result of the contact of the two systems, to 
which the accounts of modern writers would very fairly apply. 
But the further we go back the fewer traces do wo find of any 
such intermixture — ^the more manifestly does the religion described, 
or otherwise indicated, belong unmistakably to one or other of the 
two types. Throughout Herodotus we have not a single trace of 

'For a collection of tho fragments Principatn, book ii. pp. 203.238), 
of Dmo, SCO Muller’s Fragmenta His- Hydo (Do Koligione Vetemm Per- 
toiicomm Grajcorura, vol. ii. pp. 90-1. sai-um), Hceren (Asiatic Nations, vol. i. 

By Bnssou (De Regio Porsarum pp. 374-332), and others. 
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Dualism ; we have not even any mention of Ormazd ; the religion 
depicted is purely and entirely elemental, the worship of the sun 
and moon, of fire, earth, water, and the winds or air.® Conversely, 
in the inscriptions there is nothing elemental ; bnt the worship of 
one Supreme God, under the name of Ormazd, with perhaps an 
occasional mention of an Evil Principle.* 

2. If then these two systems arc in their origin so distinct, it 
becomes necessary to consider, first of all, which of" them in reality 
constituted the ancient Persian religion, and which was intruded 
upon it afterwards. Did the Arian nations bring with them Dual- 
ism from the East, or was the religion which accompanied them 
from beyond the Oxns, that mere elemental worship which Hero- 
dotus and Dino describe,® and which in the later times of Greece 
and Rome, was especially regarded as Magism ? ® 

3. In favour of the latter supposition it may be urged, that the 
religion of the Eastern or Indo-Arians, appears from the Vedas to 
have been entirely free from any Dualistic leaven, while it possessed 
to some extent the character of a worship of the powers of nature. 
It may therefore seem to be improbable that a branch of the 
Aldan nation, which separated from the main body at a compara- 
tively recent period, should have brought with them into their new 
settlement a religion opposed entirely to that of their brethren 
whom they left behind, and far more likely that they should have 
merely modified their religion into the peculiar form of elemental 
worship which has been ascribed to them. But the elementary 
worship in question is not really a modification of the Vedic creed, 
but a distinct and independent religion. The religion of the Vedas 
is spiritual and personal j that which Herodotus describes is 
material and pantheistic. Again, it is clear that some special 
reason must have caused the division of the Arian nation, and the 
conjecture is plausible, that “it was in fact the Dualistic heresy 
which separated the Zend, or Persian branch of the Arians, from 
their Vedic brethren, and compelled them to migrate to the west- 
ward.” 


s Herod, i. 131. Compare iii. 16. 

* See tho Behistun Inscription, col. 
4, par. 4, § 3, where, in the Scythio 
version, the false religion which Darias 
displaced is said to have been estab- 
lished by tho “ god of lies.” It need 
surprise no one that notices are not 
more freqnont, or that tho name of 


Ahriman does not occur. Tlio public 
documents of modern countries make 
no mention of Satan. 

^ Frs. 5, 8, and 9. 

® Cf. Strabo, xv. pp. 1039.41 ; Aga- 
thias, ii. pp. 62-3 ; Ajnm. Marc, xxiii. 6. 

? See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Notes on 
the Early History of Babylonia, p. 37. 
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4. Certainly, if we tlirow otirselres upon tlie ancient monuments 
of tlie Arian people, wo must believe that Dualism was not a 
religion which they adopted after their migration was accomplished, 
but the faith which they brought with them from beyond the 
Oxus. In that most ancient account of the Arian Exodus which 
is contained in the first chapter of the Vendidad, the whole series 
of Arian triumphs and reverses is depicted as the effect of the 
struggle between Ormazd and Ahi’iman. Elemental worship no- 
where appears; and there is not even any trace of that reverential 
regard of the sun and moon, which was undoubtedly a part, though 
a subordinate one, of the ancient religion. Similarly, in the 
Acha?menian monuments, while the name of Ormazd is continually 
invoked, and a mention of “ the god of lies ” is perhaps made in 
one passage,® the elements receive no respect. Even Mithras is un- 
montioned until the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, when his name 
occurs in a single inscrijition in conjunction with Tanat, or Anaitis.® 
Nothing is more plain than that the faith of the early Achaemenian 
kings was mere Dualism, without the slightest admixture of fire- 
worship or elemental religion. 

5. If then it be asked, how Herodotus came to describe the 
Persian religions system as he did, and whence that elemental 
worship originated which undoubtedly formed a part of the later 
Persian religion, it must be answered that that worship is Magism, 
and that it was fi’om a remote antiquity the religion of the Scythic 
tribes, who were thickly spread in early times over the whole extent 
of Western Asia.^ That the Magian religion was distinct from that 
of the early Persians, is clear from the Behistun Inscription, where 
we find that a complete religious revolution was accomplished by 
the Magian Pseudo-Smerdis,* and that Darius, on his accession, had 
to rebuild temples which had been demolished, and re-establish a 
worship which had been put down. That the religion which Hero- 


® Beliist. Ins. col. iv. par. 4. The 
Persian transcript seems to speak only 
of Oimazd ; but the Scythic is thou^'ht 
to mention “the god of lies.” (See 
note ad loc.) 

“ In the inscription of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, discovered at Snsa. (See 
Mr. Norris’s paper in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, vol. xv. part i. p. 
159 ; and Mr. Loftus’s Chaldma and 
Susiana, p. 372). 


* See Appendix, ch. xi., ' On the 
Ethnic Affinities of the Nations of 
Western Asia,’ ' 

- The words of Darius are as follows : 
“ Tlie temples which Gomates the 
Magian had destroyed I rebuilt. I re- 
instituted for the state, both the reli- 
gious chaunts and the worship, and 
gave them to the families which Go- 
mates tho Magian had deprived of 
them” (col, i. par. 14). 
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dotus intended to describe was Magism, is manifest from bis own 
account.’ It remains to sbow on wbat grounds that religion is 
ascribed to tbe Scytbs. 

How, in the first place, if we are right in assuming* that there 
were in Western Asia, from the earliest times, three, and three only, 
gp'eat races — the Semitic, the Indo-European, and the Scythic, or 
Turanian — it will follow that the religion in question was that of 
the Scyths, since it certainly did not belong to cither of the two 
other families. The religion of the Semites is well known to us. It 
was first the pure Theism of Melchizedek and Abraham, whence 
it degenerated into the gross idolatry of the Phoenicians and 
Assyro-Babylonians. That of the Indo-European, or Japhetic 
tribes, is also sufficiently ascertained. It was everywhere the 
worship of personal gods, under distinct names ; it allowed of 
temples, represented the gods under sculptured figures or emblems, 
and in all respects differed widely in its character from the element- 
worship of the Magians.® Magism, therefore, which crept into the 
religion of the Persians some time after their great migration to the 
west, cannot have been introduced among them either by Japhetic 
races, with whom they did not even come into contact, or by 
the Semitic people of the great plain at the foot of Zagros, whose 
worship was an idolatry of the grossest and most palpable character. 
Further, it may be noticed that Zoroaster, whose name is closely 
associated with primitive Magism, is represented by various wi’iters 
as an early Bactrian or Scythic king while a multitude of ancient 
traditions identify him with the patriarch Ham,'' the great pro- 
genitor of the Turanians, or Allophylians. Scythic tribes too seem 
clearly to have intermixed in great numbers with the Arians on 
their arrival in Western Asia, and to have formed a large, if not 
the preponderating element in the population of the Achtemcnian 
empire.’ Corruption, therefore, would naturally spread from this 


’ Herod, i. 131-2. Note the mention 
of the Magi as necessarily hearing a 
.part in every sacrifice oQered to the 
elements. 

* See Appendix, Essay xi., ‘On the 
Ethnic Affinities of the Nations of 
Western Asia.’ 

’ In the element-worship there were 
no temples, images, or emblems, hnt 
only fire-altars on the higii mountains 
for sacrifice. See Herod. 1. s. c. ; 

VOL. I. 


Strab. XV. p. 1039 j Diog. Laert. 
Proom. § 6-9. 

’ Ccphalion np. Euseb. Cbron. Can. 
i. c. XV. Rerosus ap. Mos. Chor. Hist. 
Arm. i. c. 5. Jnstin i. i. Arnobius, i. 
c. 5 and 52. 

^ See Bochart’s Fhaleg, book iv. oh. 
1, where a collection of these traditions 
is made. 

“ The Scythic appears as the ver- 
nacular in the Behistnn Inscription. 

2 E 
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quarter, and it would have been strange indeed if the Persians — 
flexible and impressible people as they are known to have been* — 
had not had their religion afEected by that of a race with whom 
their connexion Avas so intimate. 

6. It would seem that the Arlans, when they came in contact 
with the Scyths in the west, were a simple and unlettered people. 
They possessed no hierarchy, no sacred books, no learning or 
science, no occult lore, no fixed ceremonial of religion. Besides 
their belief in Ormazd and Ahriman, which was the pith and 
marrow of their religion, they worshipped the sun and moon, under 
the names of Mithra and Homa,* and acknowledged the existence of 
a number of lesser deities, good and evil genii, the creation respec- 
tively of the great powers of light and darkness.* Their worship 
consisted chiefly in religions channts, analogous to the Vedio 
hymns of their Indian brethren, wherewith they hoped to gain the 
favour and protection of Ormazd and the good spirits under his 
governance. In this condition they fell under the influence of 
Magism, an ancient and venerable system, possessing all the 
religious adjuncts in which they were deficient, and claiming a 
mysterious and miraculous power, which, to the credulity of a 
simple people, is always attractive and imposing.’ The first to 
be exposed and to yield to this influence were the Med os, who had 
settled in Azerbijan, the country where the fire-worship seems to 
have originated, and which was always regarded in early times 
as the chief seat of the Zoroastrian religion.* The Medes not only 
adopted the religion of their subjects, but to a great extent blended 
with them, admitting whole Scythic tribes into their nation.’ 


Thescnlptortakes greater pains with it 
than with the others. In one instance 
he has scored out a passage in the 
Sojthic, which did not satisfy him, and 
lias earned it again. He also gives 
explanations in the Scythic which he 
does not repeat in the transcripts, as ! 
for instance — that Ormazd is “the god ' 
of the Arians.” 

® See Herod, i, 135. v6iiaka 

Tleparai irpoffUvrai av^pSiv fiAhiffra. 
Compare 131, ad fin., where this plastic ' 
character is shown to extend to the 
subject of religion. 

* Mithra is invoked in an inscription 
of Artaxerxes Mnomon, as well as in ' 
one of Artaxerxes Ochna. Hymns to 


Homa and Mithra are among tho 
earliest portions of the Zendavesta. 
The worship of them was common to 
the Arians with their Indian brethren. 

* Compare Behist. Ins.^ col. ir. par. 4. 
® Tho torm ** magic ” has not withont 

reason attained its present sense ; for 
the Magi woro from very early times 
pretenders to miraculous powers. Seo 
Herod, i. 103, 120 ; vii. 19. Dino, I'r. 8. 

^ See Sir H. Xtawlinson’s Notes on 
the Early History of Babylonia, p, 34. 

* Besides tho Magi themselves, who 
foimicd a distinct Median tribe, the 
Bndii may bo recognized as Scyths. 
Tboy are tho Butiyd of the Persian, 
and the Budu of the Babylonian in- 
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Magism entirely superseded among the Medes the former Arian 
faith,® and it was only in the Pei-sian branch of the nation that 
Dualism maintained itself. In the struggle that shortly arose 
between the two great Arian powers, the success of Persia under 
Cyrus made Dualism again triumphant. The religion of Ormazd 
and Ahriman became the national and dominant faith, hut Magism 
and all other beliefs were tolerated. After a single unsuccessful 
effort to recover the supremacy,’ resulting in a fierce persecution, 
and the establishment of the annual Ma7o0oVio, Magism submitted, 
but pi’oceeded almost immediately to corrupt the faith with which 
it could not openly contend. A mongrel religion grew up, wherein 
the Magian and Arian creeds were blended together,® the latter 
predominating at the court and the former in the provinces. It 
is the provincial form of the Persian religion which Herodotus 
describes, the real Arian or Achfemenian creed being to all 
appearance unknown to him. 


soriptions, and may very probably be 
identified with the Phut o( Scripture. 
(Gf. Gen. z. 6, and Ezek. zxxviii. 5.) 

® Hence in Persian romance Asty- 
ages, king of the Medes, becomes 
Ajfrasidb, king of Turin, who is con- 
quered and taken prisoner by Ka,i 
Khusru. 

' Under the Pseudo-Smerdis. (Cf. 
Herad. iii. 61-79.) 

® Sir H. Hawlinson says : “ To dis- 
criminate the respective elements of 
this now faith is difficult but not im- 
possible. The worship of Mithra and 
Soma, or of the sun and moon, had 
been cherished by the Aiian colonists 
since their departure from Kurukh- 
shetra ; their religions chaunts corre- 
sponded with the Vedic hymns of their 
brethren beyond the Sutlej. The an- 
tagonism of Oromazdes and Arimancs, 
or of liglit and darkness, was their 
own peculiar and independent institu- 
tion. On the other hand the origin of 
all things from Zerwan was essentially 


a Magian doctrine ; the veneration 
paid to fire and water came from the 
same source ; and tho barsam of the 
Zendarosta is tho Magian divining- 
rod. The most important Magian 
modification, however, was the per- 
sonification of the old hcresionym of 
the Scythic race, and its immediate 
association with Oromazdes. Under 
the disguise of Zara-thushtra, which 
was s he nearest practicable Arian 
form, Ziru-ishtar (or the seed of Venus) 
became a prophet and lawgiver, re- 
ceiving inspiration from Ahuramassda, 
and reforming the national religion. 
The pretended synchronism of this 
Zara-thushtra with Vishtaspa clearly 
marks the epoch from which it was 
designed that reformed Magism should 
date, an epooh selected doubtless out 
of defereuce to the later Achtemenian 
kings, who derived tboir royalty from 
Darius." (Notes on the Early History 
of Babylonia, pp. 40, 41.) - 
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ESSAY VI. 

ON THE EAELT HISTOBT OF BABYIiONIA.— [H. C. B.] 

1. Obscurity of the subject till a receut date — contradictory accounts of Berosus 
and Ctcsias. 2. The progress of cuneiform discovery condrms Berosus. 3. 
The Babylonian date for the great Chaldsean Empire which preceded the 
Assyrian, viz. B.c. 2234, is probably historic. 4. The earliest known kings, 
Vrukh and 5. KiiduT-nuibuh cormected with the Chedor-laomer of 

Scripture. 6. Ismi-dagon extended the Chaldaean power over Assyria. 7. 
Son and grandson of Ismi-dagon. 8. Uncertainty of the order of succes- 
sion among the later names — Narom-Sin — ^in-Shada. 9. Eim-Sin and 
Zur-Sin. 10. Diirri-gaiazu. 11. Pama-pitriyas. 12. Khamm’jmhi and 
Samsha-iluna. 13. Table of kings. Incompleteness of the list. 14. 
Vrukh and Ilgi belong probably to the second historical dynasty of Berosu-s 
— the other kings to the third. 1.5. General sketch. Bise of the first 
Cashite dynasty. 16. Cuneiform writing. 17- Nimrod — Vrrih — Ilgi. 18. 
Babylon conquered by immigrants from Susiana. 19. Second dynasty 
established by Kvjlur.mahtk, B.c. 1976. 20. Activity of Semitic colonisa- 
tion at this time. PhcBnieians — Hebrews — settlements in Arabia, Assyria, 
and Syria. 21. Kings of the second dynasty — variety in their titles. Con- 
dition of Assyria at this period. 22. Condition of Sasiana. 23. Arabian 
dynasty of Berosus, B.c. 1518.1273 — ^possible trace in the inscriptions. 
Large Arabian element in the population of Mesopotamia. 

1. Until quite recently, the most obscure chapter in the world's 
history was that which related to ancient Babylonia. With the 
exception of the Scriptural notices regarding the kingdom of 
Nimrod and the confederates of Chedor-laomer, there was nothing 
authentic to satisfy, or even to guide, research. So little, indeed, of 
positive information could be gathered from profane sources, that it 
depended on mere critical judgment — on an estimate, that is, of 
the comparative credibility of certain Greek writers — whether we 
believed in the existence from the earlie.st times of a continnons 
Assyrian empire, to which the Babylonians and all the other great 
nations of Western Asia were subordinate, or whether, rejecting 
Assyrian supremacy as a fable, we were content to fill up the 
interval from the first dawn of history to the commencement of the 
Greek Olympiads, with a series of dynasties which reigned succes- 
sively in the countries watered hy the Tigris and Euphrates, hnt of 
whose respective duration and nationality we had no certain or 
definite conception. 

2. The materials accumulated during the last few years, in con- 
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sequence of the excavations which have been made upon the sites 
of the mined cities of Babylonia and Chaldaea, have. gone far to 
clear up doubts upon the general question. Each succeeding 
discovery has tended to authenticate the chronology of Berosus, 
and to throw discredit upon the talcs of Ctesias and his followers. 
It is now certain, whatever may have been the condition of Baby- 
lonia in the pre-historic ages, that at the first establishment of an 
empire in that part of Asia, the seat of government was fixed in 
Lower Chaldsea, and that Nineveh did not rise to metropolitan 
consequence till long afterwards. The chronology, which we obtain 
from the cuneiform inscriptions for this early’ empire, harmonises 
perfectly with the numbers given in the scheme of Berosus. We 
have direct evidence resulting from a remarkable sequence of 
numbers in the inscriptions of Assyria,* which enables us to assign 
a certain Chaldiean king, whose name occurs on the brick legends of 
Lower Babylonia, to the first half of the nineteenth century B.C. 
We are further authorised by an identity of nomenclature, and 
by the juxtaposition of the monuments, to connect in one common 
dynastic Hat with this king, whose name is Inmi-dagon, all the other 
early kings whose brick legends have been discovered in Chaldaea; 
and as we thereby obtain a list of about twenty royal names, 
ranging over a large interval of time both before aud after the 
fixed date of u.c. 1861 , it is evident that the chronological scheme of 
Berosus (which assigns to the pi-imitive Chaldoean empire a space 
extending from about the middle of the twenty-third to the end 
of the si.xtcenth centuries u.c.) is in a general way remarkably 
supported and confirmed. 


' The Beqnenco in que.stion is the 
following. Fii’.al, an inscription of 
Sennacherib at Ravian commemorates 
the recovery in his lOtli year of cer- 
tain gods which had been carried to 
Babylon by Merndach-iddin-aild after 
his defeat of Tiglath-Pilesor, king of 
Assyria, 4'18 years previously. And, 
secondly, a record of this same King 
Tiglath . Pileser, inscribed on the 


famous Shergat cylinders, declares 
him to have rebnilt a temple in the 
city of Asshur, which had been taken 
down 60 years previously, after it had 
lasted for 6-11 years from the date of 
its first foundation by Shamas.Vul, son 
of Ismi-darjon. The calcnlation, then, 
by which we obtain the date of lami- 
dagon's accession to tbo throne may be 
thus exhibited : — 

B.C. 

G92 

418 years previously. 

10 j-ears. 

60 years previously 
841 years. 

40 years, 

B.C. 1861 


Date of Tlaviaa inscription (loth year of Sennacherib) 

Defeat of Tiglath-Pilesor by Merodaeh-iddin-okhi 

Interval betn-een the defeat and the rebui.diug of tbe temple (say) 

Demolition of the temple 

Period during which the temple had stood 

Allow for two generations (Sham.as-Phul and lami-dagon) ... 

Date of Ismi dagon's accession 
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3. This scheme, divested of its fabulous element, and completed' 
according to a most ingenious suggestion of German criticism,® is 
as follows : — 


Median dynasty 

. 1 8 kings. 

224 years. 

B.C. B.C. 

2158 to 2234 

Chaldoean (?) do. 

, ' 11 do. 

(258) do. 

2234 to 1976 

Chaldocan do. ... 

. ; 40 do. 

458 do. 

1976 to 1518 

Arab do. 

. 1 9 do. 

2 1-5 do. 

1518 to 1273 

Assyrian do. 

. i 45 do. 

526 do. 

1273 to 747 

Lower Assyrian do. 

. ‘ 8 do. 

122 do. 

717 to C25 

Babylonian do. ... 

. G do. 

1 

87 do. 

625 to 538 


Now leaving out of consideration the first or Median dynasty, 
whieh probably represents the sovereignty of the Scythic race from 
the Eastward, who ruled in Babylonia before the Hamites,^ we have 
here a fixed date of n.c. ■2'23'1; for the commencement of that great 
Chaldaean empire, which was the first paramount power in Western 
Asia. And this, it must be remembei’ed, is the same date as that 
obtained by Callisthenos from the Chaldajans at Babylon for the 
commencement of their stellar observations, which would naturally 
be coeval with the empire •, and the same also which was computed 
for their commencement by Pliny, adapting the numbers of Berosus 
to the conventional chronology of the Greeks. It is likewise, pro- 
bably, the same which was indicated by Philo-Byblius, when he 
assigned to Babylon an antiquity of 1002 years before Semiramis, 
who -was contemporary with the siege of Troy, and which furnished 
Ctesias with his authority for carrying up the institution of an 
Assyrian Empire to nearly fifteen centuries above the first Olympiad.* 
In the cuneiform inscriptions we have not lighted as yet on any 
chronological table or other calcnlation, by which we might deter- 


- See a pamphlet by Dr. Brandis, 
entitled Semm Assyriamm Tempera 
Emendata (Bonn, 1S53), p. 17. The 
ingenuity of the restoration consists 
in the discovery of a number for the 
second historical dynasty of Berosus 
(defective in the MS.), which not only 
coincides with the Babylonian date of 
Gallisthenes, but which also makes up 
the cyclic aggregate of 36,000 years 
for the entire chronological scheme of 
the Ghaldseans, this scheme embracing 
one mythical and seven historical 
dynasties — five of the latter being 
preserved by Berosus, and two ob- 


tained from the Canon of Ptolemy and 
other sources. See the tabular scheme 


i Berosus 


subjoined. 

Dynasty. 

King!. 

Years. 

Chaldatan . 

. 66 . 

. 34,080 \ 

Median 

, 8 . 

. 224 J 

(Cbaldcean), 

. 11 . 

. (258) f 

CbaldtBan . 

. 49 . 

45B? 

Arabian 

. 9 . 

. 245 1 

Assyrian 

. 45 . 

. 526/ 

Assyrian 

. 8 . 

122 J 

Cbaldean . 

. 6 . 

. 87 

36,000 

^ Bee the last Essay in 

* On the Ethnic Afiinitics o 

of Western Asia.’ 



I Ptolemy, &c. 
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minately fix tb,e first year of tlie Clialdsean empire, but as among 
tbe numerous brick legends recently discovered there are several 
■which contain notices of kings who were certainly anterior to Ismi- 
dagan, the traditional date which assigned its establishment to the 
twenty-third century B.c. is not improbable. 

4. Among the earliest, if not actually the earliest, of the royal 
line of Chaldffia are two kings, father and son, whoso names are 
doubtfully read upon their monuments as Uriihh and ngi/’ The 
former would seem to have boon the founder of several of the great 
Chaldman capitals ; for the basement platforms of all the most 
ancient buildings at Mnt/heir, at WiirJca, at Senliereh, and at Niffer, 
are composed of bricks stamped with his name,“ while the upper 


■* The primitive Babylonian era, as obtained from these various anthoriticB, 
may be thus expressed in figures : — 


Sate of the visit of Callistbencs to Babylon 
Antiquity of fitcllur observations 


n.c. 331 

1603 years. 


—(See Simplicius ad Arist. de Coelo, lib. ii. p. 323.) 

Greek em of I'horoncus (&c Clintons F. H. voL i. p. 139) ... 
Observations at Babylon before that time, according to Berusus 


B.C. 2234 

B. 0 . 1753 

480 years. 


—(See PlJn. H. N. vil. 60.) 

Age of Somlraiuis, or date of siege of Troy (according to Hellanicus). 
Babylon built before that time 


KV.. 2233 
«.C. 1229 
1002 years 


'—(See Stcpli. Byz. ad voc. lla/3v\»v.) 

Era of Aripbon at Athens 

Duration of Assyrian mouareby ... 


n.c. 2231 
n.c. (<20 

14U0 years. 


Deduct reign of Belas 


2280 
56 years. 


Era of Kinus, according to Ctesias ... 


n.c. 2231 


See for details of these calculations 
the writer’s Notes on the Early His« 
tory of Babylonia, in the Journal of 
the ABiatic Society, toI. xv. p. 7 et 
sqq. 

^ In the absence of all assistance 
from Gireek or Hebrew orthography, 
the least possible dependance can be 
placed on the reading of these two 
names, which, indeed, are merely 
given for the convenience of reference, 
and according to the ordinary phonetic 
value of the characters employed. The 
characteiB are, however, in all pro- 
bability ideographs. Still it is very 
possible that the name of the first 
known king (Uhtfcli) survives in the 
lines of Ovid : — 


**Bezit Achsmenias urbes pater Orchamusi 
isqne 

Septimus a prisci numcratur origine Bcli." 

Metaiuorpb. iv. 212, 213. 

^ The legends on the bricks of JJrukh 
and llgi are in rude but very bold 
characters, and contrast most remark- 
ably, in the simplicity of the style of 
writing and the general archaic type, 
with the elaborate and often compli- 
cated symbols of the later monarchs. 
A most interesting relic of Untkh^s 
was obtained by Sir B. K. Porter in 
Babylonia, being tbe monarch’s own 
signet cylinder. The figures and in- 
scription on this cylinder are repre- 
sented in ‘Porter’s Travels,^ (vol. ii. 
PI. 79. 6|) and have been often copied 
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storeys, built or repaired in later times, exhibit for the most part 
legends of other monarebs. The territorial titles assumed by TTrukh 
are king of Hur and Kingi Akhad, the first of these names referring 
to the primeval capital whose site is marked by the ruins of Mugheir, 
and the second being apparently an ethnic designation peculiar to 
the nomade population of Babylonia.^ The gods to whom Und-h 
dedicates his temples, arc Bclns and Bcltis, and the Snn and Moon.® 
The relics of Ilgi are less numerous than those of his father, but he 
is known from the later inscriptions of Nabonidus to have com- 
pleted some of the unfinished buildings at Miighair, and he has also 
left memorials of having built or repaired two of the chief temples 
at Warka or Erech. 

5. The only king who can have any claim, from the position in 
which the bricks bearing his legends are found, in the ruins of 
jMugheir, to contest the palm of antiquity with Unikli and Ilgi, is 
one whose name appears to have been Kudur-mnhiik, and who, being 
further distinguished by a title which may be translated “ Ravager 
of the West,”® has been compared with the Chcdor-laomor of Scrip- 


in other wovlca, but it is not known 
what has hecotue of Iho original relic. 
I’late lof the ‘ lIi.storical Inscriptions’ 
recently published under the authority 
Ilf the Trustees of the British Sluseiim, 
oxhihita nine different insmptions of 
Urukh, and in Plato 2 there are four 
inscriptions of his son Ilgi. 

' Kingi is stated in the bilingual 
vocabularies to be equivalent to the 
Semitic mat, signifying “a country” 
or “people.” The proper name, 
therefore, is that which was known 
to the Assyrians and other Semitic 
nations as_ Akkad (i3n of Gen. x. 10), 
but of which the vcmacnlar I'endering 
w'UB probably Burbur or Berber. The 
people were certainly of the Turanian 
race, and came from tlio Armenian 
mountains, the geographical names of 
Ararat and Burbur (or Akkad) being 
used indifferently in the later in- 
scriptions. 

® The ancient cities of Babylonia 
and Clialdaca were each dedicated to a 
particular god, or sometimes to a god 
and goddess together. Thus Hur or 
Hfitsfcetr was sacred to "the Moon;” 
Larsa or Senkereh to "the Sun;” 


ITuruk or Warka to “ Ann” and " Bel- 
tis;” Nifftr to “Bclns;” Babglnn itself 
to "MerodacUj” JiumigjKt to “Nebo;" 
Sippara to “ the Snn ” and “ Anunit ’’ 
(Apollo and Diana of tbo Greeks) ; 
Cntha to “ Kergal,” &c. 

® This epithet is probably to be read 
as " apda Martu," the first word being 
perhaps derived from a root corres- 
ponding to the Hebrew qau and the 
second being the Hamite term which 
designated " the West." Whatever 
doubt, indeed, may attach to the ex- 
planation of apda, there can be no 
question about Martu. It usually 
occurs in the inscriptions as the last 
of the four cardinal points, and is 
translated in the vocabnlaries by the 
Semitic term akharru (compare airiN, 
“behind” or “the West”). It was 
also applied by the primitive Hamite 
Chaldmaiis to Phoenicia, from the 
geographical position of that country 
in regard to Babylonia, and has been 
preserved in the Greek forms of BpaSi 
and Mapa6as, Under tl\o Semitic em- 
pire of Assyria the old name of Martu 
was still someiiraes used for Phoenicia, 
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ture. It is difficult to form a decided opinion on this interesting 
point. On the one hand, the general resemblance of Kudur-mahuk’is 
legends to those of the ordinary Chaldtean monarchs is unques- 
tionable ; on the other hand, it is remarkable that there are pecu- 
liarities in the forms of the letters, and even in the elements com- 
posing the names upon his bricks, which favour his connexion with 
Elam.^ As, however, one type alone of his legends has been dis- 
covered, it is impossible to pronounce at present on the identifica- 
tion in question.^ A son of Kudur-maluk's, whose name may be 


but the title was more usually trans- 
lated into its synonym of Akiiamt . — 
See the Assyrian Inscriptions, passim. 

* An clement, khak, occurs in the 
name of Sinti-shd.khak,lL'udur-}nabuk's 
father, which is otherwise unknown 
in the Babylonian nomenclature, but 
which appears in another royal name 
( Tirkhak ) found on the bricks of 
Susa. This latter name has a singular 
resemblance to that of the Ethiopian 
king, Tirhakah, mentioned in Scrip- 
ture (2 Kings xix. 9) ; but the recent 
discovery of the cuneiform ortho- 
graphy of the Ethiopian name shows 
that there is no etymological connexion 
between them. It may bo further 
noticed that this title of khak, 
common to the Snsian and Babylonian 
kings, is not improbably the same 
term, Sk or ax, whicli Josojdius states 
on the authority of Manctho to signify 
“ a king ” in the sacred language of 
Egypt (contra Apionom, lib. i.). It 
can hardly bo doubted also that the 
Xdyay or Kliakan of the Turkish 
notions is derived from the same ixs)!. 

^ The second clement in the name 
“ Chedor-laomer ” is of course distinct 
from that in “ Kudur-niabuk.” Its 
substitution may be thus accounted 
for. In the names of Bobylouian 
kings the latter portion is often 
dropped. Thus Ynl-lush becomes 
Phul or P«1 ; Mci-odach.bal-adan be- 
comes Mardoc&npad, &c, Kudur- 
mabuk might therefore become known 
as Kvdur simply. The epithet “cl 
Ahmar,” which means “the Rod,” 
may afterwards have been added to 
the name, and may have been cor- 
rupted into Laomer, which, ns the 


orthography now stands, has no ap- 
parent meaning. Kedar-el.Ahmar, or 
“ Kcdar the Red,” is in fact a famons 
hero in Arabian tradition, and his 
history bears no inconsiderable resem- 
blance to the Scripture narrative of 
Chedor-laomer. 

[The progress of cuneiform dis- 
covery has not been favourable to this 
proposed identification of Chedor- 
laomer with Avdur-nabuk, though it 
1ms increased the probability that the 
two kings wore of cognate races and 
nearly cimtemporaneons. Lagamer is 
now ascertained from the inscriptions 
of Asihur-bani-pal to bo the name of 
one of the chief national divinities of 
•Susiana, and the title Chedor-laomer 
(or Kiidxi r-Lagamer, compare the XoSoA- 
Koyofiop of the LXX, the Hebrew p 
standing for g as well as for a guttural 
vowel) is thus show'n to signify “ the 
minister” or “the servant of Lagamer," 
precisely as another Royal Susian 
name Krtdmr-Nakhunta signifies "the 
servant of b'akhuitta.” Kudnr is a 
word probnblyof Susian origin, signi- 
fying “servitude" or the “tax” which 
was paid in token of servitude, and 
prefixed to the name of a god it may 
usually be rendered by “ servant.” 
The Babylonian equivalent was Sadu, 
which is thus often used in writing 
the name Nabokodrossor ( Nabu. 
kudurri-vsur, or “ Nebo is the pro- 
tector of (his) seivants”), and that 
wo find the orthography of Kudnr 
instead of Sadu in the name of this 
early Babylonian king, would thus 
scorn to be a proof of an immediate 
connexion with Susiana. The signifi- 
cation of Mabuk is unknown, but it 
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provisionally read as Arid-Sin, or “ the Servant of Sin,” seems to 
have been placed in the government of Soukereh whilst his father 
reigned at Hur. On Kudiir-mahuh’s death, however, he ruled 
over both cities, and further styles himself king of the people of 
Akkad.® 

6. In succession to Kudur-mahulc and his son, but probably after 
a considerable interval of time, we must place Ismi-dacjon, whose 
approximate age is ascertained from the inscriptions of Assyria to 
be li.c. 1861.^ In the titles of this king, although Babylon is still 
unnoticed, there is mention of the neighbouring city of Niffer,'‘ 
showing that, while during the earlier period the seats of Chaldaean 
empire were exclusively confined to the southern portion of the 
province, in his age at least the cities of Babylonia proper had 
risen to metropolitan consequence. Indeed, from the memorial 
which has been preserved of the foundation of a temple at Asslmr or 
Kileh Shergat by Shamas-Vul, a son of Isnd-dagon, it seems probable 
that the latter king extended bis power very considerably to the 
northward, and was in fact the first Chaldrean monarch who estab- 
lished a subordinate government in Assyria. 

7. The names of the son and grandson of Ismi-dagon arc also 
found among the Chaldosan ruins. The son, whose name is very 
doubtfully read as Ihil-anu-duma, does not take the title of “ king,” 
but merely styles himself “ governor of Hur.” He is remarkable in 


certainij is not the name of a god, as 
the word is written without the divine 
determinative sign. It may he added 
that neither Sinti-shil-lchalc nor Kudwr. 
mabufc take the title of " king,” though 
the latter must apparently have 
reigned in the lower country from the 
temples which he hnilt in the city of 
Hur, and also from his sou being 
named “ king of Larsa.” — H. C. K. 
1861.] 

’ Arid-Sin is mentioned as “king of 
Larsa” on the bricks of Kudur-mabuk, 
See Hist. Ins. Plato 2, No. II., Is. 14 
and 15, and a long independent in- 
scription of the same king is given in 
Plate 5, No. XVI. 

^ In the Hist. Ins. a king whose 
name is nnfreqnent, but whom we 
may provisionally call Nur-phul, is 
placed before Ismi-dagon. (See Hist. 
Ins. Plate 2, No. IV.) Such an arrange- 


ment, however, has in reality very 
little to support it. 

® This city had originally the same 
name as the god Belus, and is perhaps 
the BiA 8 i 7 of Ptolemy. There are 
grounds for believing that it was the 
first northern capital, and that the 
Greek traditions of the foundation of 
a great city on the Euphrates by Belus 
may refer to this place rather than to 
Babylon. The later Semites gave to 
the city the name of Hipur, which, 
under the corrupted form of Niffer, the 
ruins retain to the present day. The 
old name of Belus, however, probably 
long survived the period of Semitic 
supremacy ; and it may therefore be 
conjectured that the Belidian gates 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s city ( Herod, iii. 
155-8) , were so named because through 
them passed the road from Babylon 
to the city of Belus. 
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Babylonian history as the builder of the great public cemeteries, 
which now form the most conspicuous object among the ruins 
of Mugheir. The grandson appears to have boon called Qwrguna, 
but no particulars are known of him, and the name itself is 
uncertain.® 

8. The relative position of the later kings in the series it is 
impossible absolutely to determine. A supjjoscd duo to their com- 
parative antiquity has failed," and only grounds of the very slightest 
nature remain upon which to base even a conjecture on the subject. 
As, however, the names must be presented according to some 
arrangement, they will still be given in that which is thought upon 
the whole to be the most probable order of succession. 

Naram-siii,^ and his father, whose name is unfortunately lost in 
the only inscription which speaks of him, were perhaps not much 
later than the time of Ismi-dagon and his descendants. Naraiii-sin, 


® See Hist. Ins,, Plate 2, No. VI. 1 
and 2. In the arrangement of theso 
inscriptions it is doubted whether 
Ihil^anu-du-ma bo an independent name 
at all, or whether it is not rather a 
mere epithet of Oxmijima or Gurgvtna. 
Qwtguna in fact is given in the general 
series as the son rather than the 
grandson of hmi-dagon. On further 
consideration, however, and especially 
in reference to Plate 2, No. VI., 2, 
where there is absolutely no other 
group but that which is doubtfully 
read ns IbU.anu-dnmat to represent 
the name of the son of Ismi-dagon, the 
triple distinction appears preferable. 
At the same time the relationship 
of Ihil-anu-ditvm to Gnnguna remains 
obscure, as the sign which indicates 
filiation is wanting. 

^ It was at one time thought that 
as the Babylonian legends contain 
two modes of writing the name of 
the Moon-god — one more archaic and 
proper to Babylonia, the other iden- 
tical with one of the modes current in 
Assyria to a recent date — the more 
archaic mode might be assumed uni- 
versally as a mark of superior anti- 
quity. But this view is disproved 
by an inscription of Nabonidus at 
Mugheir, where the priority of Naram- 
sin — in whose name, on the alabaster 
vase, the Moon-god (Sin) is written 


with the Assyrian gronp — ^to Durri- 
galazu, in whose legends the more 
archaic form occurs, is clearly estab- 
lislied. 

" The student must be warned 
against trusting implicitly to these 
luadiugs. In many cases whore variant 
orthogi'aphics occur (as in the first 
element of this very name, Naram- 
sin), the pronunciation can be ascer- 
tained positively j but it is, on the 
other hand, impossible to determine 
at present if the Eomite Chaldees 
used the same names for the gods 
as their Semitic successors, and 
the reading, therefore, of all the 
n>yal names in which the title of the 
Moon-god occurs is subject to doubt. 
Judging from analogy, as the Chaldees 
usually employed a special group to 
represent the Moon-god, it might be 
inferred that they h^ also a speeial 
name for the deity in question, dis- 
tinct from the Assyrian Sin, which 
forms the first element in the name of 
Sennacherib; and, in that case, the 
nomenclature here employed would be 
throughout erroneous. Pending, how- 
ever, the discovery of some evidence 
to show what this special name for the 
Moon-god may have been, it would 
bo a mere waste of time to suggest 
other readings for the titles of the 
Chaldmon monarchs. 
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tlioiigli lie only takes tb.e general title of king of Kiprntj^ certainly 
reigned in Babylon, since not only has an alabaster vase, inscribed 
with, his name, been discovered in the ruins of that city, but a 
notice has been elsewhere preserved of his erection of a temple in 
the neighbouring city of Sippara.^ 

From the archaic form of the character employed, a king of the 
name of Sui-sliada, whose bricks are found in the great ruin termed 
Boivarieh ^ at WarJeaj must be placed high in the list of kings, perhaps 
even before Naram-sui, In bis time, and in that of bis father, whose 
name cannot be phonetically rendered, Warlca^ seems to have been 
the capital of the empire, no other geographical title being found in 
some of the royal legends of the period. 

9. Two other monarchs must be mentioned in connexion Avith 
the Sin series — Ttiiu-sin^ of Avhom a Tcry fine inscription has been 
fonnd on a small black tablet in the lesser temple at Mifrjhcir^ and 
Zui'-sin^ whose bricks are also found at but ivho is better 


® ICixn'ot or }Cipf'at-a>‘hat is a uainc 
which scoma to bo applied in a general 
way to the great ilosopotainian valley. 
Jt may be Huspcctcd to moan ‘*tlio 
four moes or “ touguod,*’ aud to refer 
to some very early ethnic classifica- 
tion. 

^ For the legend of Naram-sitt on the 
alabaster vase, soc Hist. Ins., No. 
VII,, aud for the notice of his work at 
Sippai'a, ECO the In.s. of Nabonidiis, 
Hist. Iu8., Plate G9, c<il. 2, lino 30. 
From a comparison of this last passage 
with col, 3 of the same inscription it 
seems highly probable that the name 
of the father of iVai'ctjn-.sin was »S’o'/o- 
saltiyas (see col. 3, lines 20 and 41}, for 
the temple of Ulnuis in A/oiia, dedi- 
cated to the goddess of Ayana of the 
one passage, is evidently the same as 
the temple of Ulmus of Sippara, dedi- 
cated to the goddess Anumt of the 
other, aud the image of the goddess in 
that temple which was originally set 
np by the father of Xi'arain-siti is dis- 
tinctly said to havo borne the name on 
it of Saya^isaltiyas. The termination 
of these Babylonian naiiios in a>s-, or 
rather ats (compare Saya-balliyaSf 
Puma-puriyas,Kara-du.niyaji)y is iden- 
tical with the Armenian termination in 
Astevats for God, Ashkenaz, &c., thus 


adding another link to the chain cf 
connexion between ancient Babylonia 
and ancient Armenia. 

® The mound, which is the 

principal ruin al Woi'ka, marks the site 
of two ancient Chaldrean temples — one 
dedicated to Ann, aud tlic other to 
Boltis. 

® War7:a was probably tho Erech of 
Genesis (x. 10), and the of tho 

Greeks. TJio Scylhic nionogmms wliich 
represented the name of Warka pro- 
bably merely signified ” tho city ’* krt’ 
tho same group being used for 
the names of Larsa- or t:ienlcereh, and 
Hur or Mugheir, preceded respectively 
by the signs for the sun aud moon, as 
the guarduui deities of those cities. 
In the bilingual tablets, however, the 
plionetic reading of J[ur>ik is given as 
the Semitic o(piivaleuT. of tho Scythio 
irionogram for the city in question, 
and it is tho more important to be 
thus able to distinguish positively 
betw'een Hiir and llnrak, as the early 
Arabs in repeating the traditions re- 
garding the birth of Abi*aham con- 
founded Ur with Warka, and left it 
doubtful which of tlic two represented 
tho of tho Greeks and the 

Urikut of the 'Calinud. 

■* Sue Hist. Ins., Nos. X., XII., and 
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known as tke founder of the Chaldeean city, whose ruins bear at the 
present day the title of Ahu Sharrin.^ 

10. Passing over some imperfect naines, which likewise contain 
the element Sin,^ we may next notice a monarch called Durri-galazu^ 
relics of whom are found in many different quarters. Some ruins 
to the east of the river Hye, near the point of its confluence with 
the Euphrates, still bear the name of Zergitl, and may therefore be 
probably regarded as marking the site of a city of his foundation. 
Another of his foundations was the important town, whose ruins are 
to be seen near Baghdad, bearing at present the name of AJck&rkufi 
and ascribed in the popular tradition to Nimrnd. Durri-galazu also 
repaired temples both at Mitgheir or Kur, and at Sippara.® 

11. From the near resemblance of the legends of Purna-purhjas to 
those of the king last mentioned, we are authorised in connecting 
very closely the two monarchs. There is no evidence, however, 
to show whether one was a descendant of the other, or which of 
the two was the more ancient.® The bricks of Purna-puriyoB are 
found in the ruins of the Temple of the Sun at Senlcereh,^ which 


XIX. In Nos. XII. and XIX. it is 
not quite certain that the groups 
which are provisionally i-ead as Zur-sin 
represent the proper name of tho king, 
but tho identification is given as highly 
probable. 

® The cuneiform name of this city 
has not yet been identified, and it is 
therefore in vain to search for its 
representative in Greek geography. — 
For a description of tho rains see 
Jonrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. XV. p. 40 1. 

* The legonds of these monarchs are 
given in Nos. IX., XL, and XX. of tho 
Hist. Inscr. There is a general ro- 
seuiblanco in the geographical titles 
of all the kings of the Sin series, but 
the identity is not so complete as to 
connect them in one family chain. 

^ The name of this king may reason- 
ably be compared with the AepauXos 
of Ctesias’s Assyrian list j not that 
the Greek writer can bo supposed to 
have been directly acquainted with the 
title of the old Chaidscan monarch, bat 
that in framing liis catalogue of tho 
lower dynasty of Nineveh, he seems to 
have drawn his names principally 
from tho geographical nomenclature 


of the country, and he may thne have 
perpetuated the title of the king Dam- 
galazu through the city which was colled 
after him. At any rate, it can hardly 
be accidental that Ctesias, towards the 
close of bis list, shonld have at least 
five geographical names, vis., 'Apa- 
RSAos, XdXaoj, AipauKos, 'OrpparcSos, 
and *AKpaydv7t5* 

® For Durri-galaza's inscriptions, see 
No. XIV., 1, 2 and 3, and No. XXI. 
of the Hist. Ins. and also Plate 69, 
col. 2, line 32. 

® The signet-ring of King Durri- 
ga^asu has beeu since found at Baghdad, 
and a copy of the legend engraved on 
it has been sent to England, from which 
it appears that Purna-pariyas was the 
father and Vurri-galaziz the son. The 
legend is printed in the table - of con- 
tents of the new volume of Historical 
Inscriptions. — [H. C. R. 1861]. 

* The Chaldeean name of Senkereh is 
phonetically given in the inscriptions 
as Lwrsa, which may be supposed to be 
the true form both of the (BI- 

lasar) of Genesis (xiv. 1) and of the 
Aapixar of Berosns. The old Greek 
triidition that Teutnrans of Assyria, 
who sent Memnon to the siege of Troy, 
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in an inscription of Nabonidua is said to have been repaired by 
his orders.® 

12. The only other ancient Chaldeean kings whose names are at 
all legible on the monuments hitherto discovered,® are Khammurdbi 
and The former liaa left memorials in many places : 

at SenJeereh, whore he repaired the Temple of the Sun ; at Khalwadha,^ 
near Baghdad, where he erected a palace ; at Tel Sifr, where many 
clay tablets have been found dated from the reigns of Khamrrmrahi 
and his son, and at Babylon itself, where a stone tablet is said to 
have been obtained, on which are his name and titles.® Sumsliu-iluna, 
the son of Khammurdbi, is only known from the Tel Sifr tablets.® 


held hia court at Larissa (Apollod. 
II. iv. § 51), may have had a similar 
origin. The Arabian geographers cor- 
rupted the name to Narsa. 

^ There is a mutilated passage in 
the inscription of Nabonidus (Hist. 
Ins., Plato 69, end of 1st and begin- 
ning of 2nd column) which undoubtedly 
contains chronological numbers, and 
which it it were complete might thus 
enable ns to fi.x the exact date of the 
reign of Turna-puriiias. It soetns to 
say that the imago of the Sun-god 
which Purna-puriiias set up in the 
famous tomple at tarsa or Senkcreh, 
remained undisturbed for 700 years, 
when JChamzir undertook its restora- 
tion. Now Khamzir is of course the 
Xly(ipos of the Canon, who ascended 
the throne of Babylonia in B.c. 721, 
and if the numbers, given in the frag, 
ment, are rightly applied, Purna-pwi~ 
yas would be thus shown to have 
lived in the 15th century B.c. The 
conjectural scheme heretofore adopted 
for Babylonian chronology has placed 
him about two centuries earlier. 

® Several other names, however, 
more or less imperfect, will bo found 
in the series of Chaldeean kings, given 
in the recently published Historical 
Inscriptions. No. XVIII. commemo- 
rates a king whoso name begins with 
Libit, and who must have belonged to 
the family of I.-,mi-dagon, as they are 
both styled “king of Nisinlcina,'’ a 
geographical title otherwise unknown. 
In No. XXIII., 1 and 2, it is doubtful 
whether we have the name of a king 


or merely of a governor, as the title 
employed is meri.-ly that of Patetsi, 
which docs not usually indicate royalty. 
The groups also which appear to 
represent the proper name in this 
legend, are used in conjunction with 
the name of the god Antt as a mere 
honorary title by king Khammurdbi. 
Hist. Ins., No. XV., col. 1, line 7. 
There is still another aneiont Baby- 
lonian king named Tsibir, who is men- 
tioned in the Annals of Sardanapalus, 
Plato 22, lino 81, but no independent 
memorials of this monarch have been 
yet discovered, and it is useless there- 
fore to speculate on his probable date. 

^ Khalvuadha was traditionally the 
city of Hermes (Abul-Paraj, Hist. 
Dyn. p. 7), and was supposed to have 
originated the name of Chaldeean 
(Massoudi in Not. des Ulan. tom. viii. 
p. 158). It was also believed to be 
the spot where the ark (jf the covenant 
was buried during the captivity of the 
Jews at Babylon (Yacut in roc.). 

‘ This tablet, which has been lying 
for many years almost unnoticed in 
the British Museum, is believed to 
have been brought from Babylon, but 
no authentic account of the circum- 
stances of its discovery has been pre- 
served. For the legends of Khammu- 
rabi see Hist. Ins., No. XV., 1, 2, and 
3. A mutilated inscription of Kham~ 
viurabi was also found by Mona, 
Fresnel on a tablet from Babylon, 
which is now in the collection at the 
Louvre. 

® The Tel Sifr tablets have not yet 
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13. The following table exhibits these kings in their proposed 
. order of succession, with the approximate dates of their respective 

reigpis : — 

B.C. 

jab. 2200. 

|ab. 1976. 

1861. 

I ab. 1800. 
ab. 1760. 
ab. 1700. 
ab. 1650. 
ab. 1625. 
ab. 1600. 
ab. 1575. 

I ab. 1550. 

In the foregoing sketch, sixteen kings have been enumerated, 
whose names have been read with greater or less certainty. The 
monuments present perhaps ten other names, the orthography of 
which is too imperfect, or too difiBcult to admit of their being 
phonetically rendered in the present state of our knowledge. To 
this fragmentary list then of twenty-six monarchs, our present 
information is confined, although, as the interval to be filled up is 
something more than seven centuries (exclusive of the doubtful 
Arabian dynasty), we can scarcely allow fewer than forty reigns for 
the entire period,^ 

14. In the fragment of Berosus, which relates to this period of 
Babylonian hi.story, it must be remembered that two separate dynas- 
ties are noticed ; the first, which is nameless, comprising eleven 
kings, and the second, which is called Chaldeean, comprising forty- 
nine. As, however, not a single one of the royal names given by 
Berosus in either dynasty has been preserved,® it is impossible to 


X. UL'UK.Ii ... * 

2. Ilgi (his son) 

8. Sinti*shil-kbak 

4. Kudnr-mabuk (his son) 

5. Aricl-sin (his son) ... 

6. Ismi-dagon 

7 . Ibil-ann-duma (his son) 

8. Gurguna (his son) ... 

9. Karam-sin 

10. Sin-shada 

11. Bim-sin 

12. Znr-ain 

13. Puma-puriyas 

14. Durri-galazu (his son) 

15. Khammurabl 

16. Samshn'ilnna 


been published, nor is the evidence 
which they contain of the relationship 
of Samshu-iluna, to JChammurahi alto> 
gether satisfactory. 

7 If the numbers which have come 
down to ns in the Armenian Eusebius 
as those of Berosus are to be trusted, 
we must believe that he assigned to 
the period between B.c. 2234 and b.c. 
1518 no fewer than sixty kings. As, 
however, this would allow not quite 


twelve years on an average to each 
king’s reign, the historical correctness 
of the assigned number may be ques- 
tioned. 

^ The seven names of Ghaldeean 
kings, which Syncellus (p. 169) gives 
from Africanus, come probably from 
Berosus, for two of them, Evechius 
and Chomasbelus, were given by Poly- 
histor (Euseb. Chron. part I. c. 4), 
undoubtedly from that author. But 
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say wlietlier he intended the separation of the two dynasties to 
mark an ethnic difEerence between them, or merely to indicate a 
transfer of power from one Hamite family to another, such as cer- 
tainly took place, in regard to the Semites, at a later date, when 
the seat of empire was transferred from Nineveh to Babylon. As 
far as can be ascertained from the inscriptions, the latter is the 
proper explanation. All the kings, whose monuments are found in 
ancient Chaldoea, used the same language and the same form of 
writing ; they professed the same religion, inhabited the same cities, 
and followed the same traditions ; temples built in the earliest times 
received the veneration of successive generations, and were repaired 
and adorned by a long series of monarchs even down to the time of 
the Semitic Nabonidus.® With this evidence of the close connexion 
between the earlier and later kings, wo are obliged either to refer 
the whole scries exclusively to the great Chaldoean dynasty of 
Berosus, the third in his historical list, commencing B.c. 1976, in 
which case it is difficult to find room for the predecessors, of Ismi- 
ditgoii, whose date is little more than a century later (b.c. 1861) ; or 
else to suppose, which is far more probable, that the two dynasties 
of Berosus following upon the (so called) Medes, both belonged to 
the Hamite family, and were equally entitled to the geographical 
epithet of Chaldasan, from the position of their chief cities in the 
plains of Southern Chaldosa. 

15. If it were now required to construct an ethnological scheme 
which should be applicable to ancient Babylonian history, and 
should reconcile the monuments with Greek and Hebrew authority, 
the following would be the most plausible arrangement. 

About the year B.c. 2234 the Cushite inhabitants of Southern 
Babylonia, who were of a cognate race with the primitive colonists 
both of Arabia and of the African Ethiopia, may bo supposed to 
have first risen into importance.^ Delivered from the yoke of the 


they belong to tho mythic dynasty of 
the 86 kings and 31,080 years, and 
their cuneiform representatives there- 
fore must rather be sought in tho 
Pantheon. 

® A passage on the Cylinder of Ka- 
bonidus discovered at Mutjlieir seems 
to signify that he found “in the 
annals of UruJeh and Ilgi “ a notice of 
the original building of the temple of 
the Muon-god at that place, which he 


himself repaired and beautified. Ac- 
cording to the chronological scheme 
here followed, the building of this 
temple must havo taken place at least 
1500 years previously. 

^ Without pretending to trace up 
these early Babylonians to their 
original ethnic source, there are 
reasons of some weight for sup- 
posing them to havo passed from 
Ethiopia to the valley of the Eu^ 
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Zoroastrian Medes, who were of a strictly Tnranian, or at any rate 
of a mixed Scytho-Arian, race, they raised a native dynasty to the 
throne, instituting an empire of which the capitals were at Mngheir, 
at Warka, at Senkereh, and at NifEer, and introducing the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, in contradistinction to the elemental worship 
of the Magian Medes. In connexion with this planetary adoration, 


phrates shortly before the opening 
of the historic period : — 

(i.) The system ofwriting which they 
brought with them 1ms the closest 
affinity with that of Egypt — in many 
cases, indeed, there is an absolnto 
identity between the two alphabets. 
Thus the Egyptians formed 'a rnde 

parallelogram for a house | ], and 

called it while the Hamite Baby- 
lonians used almost the same form, 

I I . and gave the charaeter the 

same phonetic power (in later times 
the Somites introduced the synonym 
of hit, na, and a third equivalent, mal, 
as in modem Lek, was brought in from 
an Arian sourco) ; and numerous other 
examples of this sort are to be found. 

(ii.) In tho Biblical genealogies, Cush 
and Uizraim are brothers, while from 
tho former sprang Nimrud, the epouym 
of the Chaldman race ; tho names in- 
deed of the other sous of Cush seem to 
mark the line of colonization along the 
southern and eastern shei'ea of the 
Arabian peninsula, from the Rod Sea 
to the mouth of the Euphrates. 

(iii.) In reg-n'd to the language of 
the primitive Babylonians, although in 
its grammatical structure it resembles 
dialects of tho Turanian family, tho 
vocabulary israther Cushite or Ethio- 
pian, belonging in fact to that stock 
of tongues which in the sequel were 
everyivhere more or less mixed up 
with the Semitic languages, but of 
which wo have probably the purest 
modern specimens in the Mahra of 
Southern Arabia and the Galla of 
Abyssinia. 

(iv.) All tho traditions of Babylonia 
and Assyria point to a connexion in 
very early times between Ethiopia, 
Southern Arabia, and the cities on tho 

VOL. I. 


Lower Euphrates. In tho geographical 
lists the names of Mirakh and Makkan 
(or Mepilr) and Mmn'vq) are thus some- 
times conjoined with those of Hur and 
Akkad. The building of Hur, again, 
is tho earliest historical event of which 
the Babylonians seem to have had any 
cognizance ; but the inscriptions seem 
to refer to a tradition of the primseval 
leader by whom the Cushites were first 
settled on the Euphrates, and one of 
the names of this leader is connected 
with Ethiopia in a way that can hardly 
be accidental. As we observe in fact 
with the Assyrians that their founder 
Asshm* not only furnished a name to 
their country, but was worshipped by 
thorn as the chief god of their Pan- 
theon, BO we are led to expect that the 
deified hero who was rovered by the 
Babylonians under the names of Nergal 
and Nimrud, and was recognized both 
as the Grod of Hunting and the God of 
War, should also have the some name 
as the country to which he belonged. 
The real Cushite name, then, of this 
deity, still applied by the Arabs to 
the planet Mars, with which the God 
of War has been always identified, is 
Mirikh; and this is the exact verna- 
cular title in the inscriptions of the 
country of Ethiopia, corrupted by the 
Greeks into Wlfpiii. 

And (v.) In further proof of the con- 
nexion between Ethiopia and Chaldma, 
we must remember the Greek tra- 
ditions both of Cepheus and Memnon, 
which sometimes applied to Africa, 
and sometimes to tho countries at the 
mouth of the Euphrates; and we must 
also consider the geographical names 
of Cush and Phut, which, although of 
African origin, are applied to races 
bordering on Cbaldsea, both in the 
Bible and in the inscriptions of 
Darius. 

2 F 
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whereof we sec the earliest traces in the temples of the Moon at 
Mugheir, of the Sun at Senkereh, and of Belus and Boltis (or Jupiter 
and Venus) at Niffcr and Warka, the movements of the stars would 
he naturally observed and registered, astronomical tables would be 
formed, and a chronological system founded thereupon, such as we 
find to have continued uninterrupted to the days of Callisthcnes 
and Berosus. 

With regard to the use of letters, vrhich Pliny connects with 
these primasval Babylonian observations, so great is the analogy 
between the first principles of the science, as it appears to have 
been pursued in Chaldaea and as we can actually trace its progress 
in Egypt, that we can hardly hesitate to assign the original inven- 
tion to a period before the Hamite race had broken up and divided. 
A system of picture-writing, which aimed at the communication of 
ideas through the rude representation of natirral objects, belonged, 
as it would seem, not only to the tribes who descended the Nile 
from Ethiopia, but to those also who, perhaps, diverging from the 
same focus, passed eastward to the valley of the Euphrates. In the 
further development, too, of the system which the progress of 
society called forth, a very similar gradation may be presumed to 
have been followed by the two divisions of tho Hamite race, the 
original pictures being reduced in process of time to characters for 
the convenience of sculpture, and these characters being assigned 
phonetic values which corresponded with the names of the objects 
represented. On the Egyptian monuments we thus sometimes find 
the hieroglyphs and the equivalent hieratic characters side by side in 
the same inscription : and although in Chaldsea the preliminary stage 
has been almost lost, the primitive pictures being already degraded 
to letters in the earliest materials that remain to us, still there is for- 
tunately sufficient evidence to show that the process of alphabetical 
formation was nearly similar to that which prevailed in Egypt.^ 

16. In one particular it is true there is a marked difference in the 
respective employment of liicroglyphic and cuneiform characters. 
In tho former alphabet each character has but one single value, 
while in the latter the variety of sounds which the same letter may 
bo used to express is quite perplexing; but this discrepancy of 


- On a fragment of a tablet recently 
discovered at Nineveh, and now depo- 
sited in tho British fdnsenm, wo find 
Boveral of the primitive forma of 


natural objects, from which the Cnnei- 
form characters were subsequently 
elaborated. 
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alphabetic employment does not argue a diversity of origin for the 
system of writing ; it merely indicates a difference of ethnological 
classification in the nations among whom the science of writing 
was developed. As the inhabitants of the valley of the Nile were 
essentially one nation, and used the same vocabulary, the objects 
which the hieroglyphs represented were each known to the people 
of the country by one single name, and each hieroglyph had thus 
one single phonetic value : but in the valley of the Euphi-ates the 
Hamite nation seems to have been broken up into a multitude of 
distinct tribes, who spoke languages identical or nearly identical in 
organization and grammatical structure, but varying to a very great 
extent in vocabulary, and the consequence of this was, that as there 
was but one picture-alphabet common to the whole aggregate of 
tribes, each character had necessarily as many phonetic values as 
there were distinct names for the object which it represented among 
the different sections of the nation.® 

^ One of the most remarkable tribe, who, altliongh not, as I believe, 

roaults arising from an analysis of the the primitive colonists of Babylonia, 

Hamite Cnneifurm alphabet, is the exorcised no doubt a very great infln- 

evidonoe of an Arian element in the ence on the vornnonlar language of 

vocabulary of the very earliest period, the country, were almost certainly of 

thus showing either that in that Turanian origin as distinguished from 

remote ago there must have boon an the Hamite or Cushite stock. It 

Arian race dwelling on the Euphrates woxild scorn indeed that, when the 

among the Hamite tribes, or that (as Ahhad or Burbtir first came down 

I myself think more probable) the from Ararat they must have found 

distinction between Arian, Semitic, a Cushite population already in pos- 

and Turanian tongues had not been session of Babylonia, with whom to 

developed when ])ieture-writlng was a certain extent they amalgamated, 

first used in Cliahlma, but that the and that it is this double origin which 

words then in use passed indifferently gives such a strange chnraotor to the 

at a subsequent period, and under early ethnography of the country. At 

certain moddieations, iuto tho three any rate, although the great mass of 

great families among which the the philological tablets recovered from 

languages of tho world were divided. the Royal Library at Nineveh are 

It is at any rate certain that the mere bilingual vocabularies and gram- 

Cuneiform characters have usually mars of the languages respectively 

one Arian power- -tliat is, ono power used by the Semitic inhabitants of 

answering to tho Arian name of the Assyria and the Turanian Akkad of 

object represented. Compare pwr, Babylonia, there is .a not inconsider- 

“a son,” vis and nir, “a man” kot’ able class of trilingual tablets, the 

primitive root being is or third or extra column being devoted, 

ir, and the v and n being Hamite pre- ns it would seem, to the primitive 

formatives, which were adopted both Cushite vocabulary, which was proper 

by Semite and Arian nations as to tho country prior to tho Scythio 

radicals; as in Latin, vir, vis; Sans. immigration. The giammatical oon- 

nri; Assyr., nit, &c.) ; .also mal, “a struetion, however, of tho earliest 

house;” ro.t, “a road,” &c. &o. To historical inscriptions is Acoadian 

this it must be added that the Akhad rather than Cushite. 
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1 7. To the dynasty which immediately succeeded the Medes of 
Berosus, and which is represented probably in the Bible by the race 
of IfimTod, the son of Cush and grandson of Ham, the two earliest 
of the monumental kings, UruJeh and Ilgi, may be perhaps assigned. 
These kings at any rate were the founders, as it would seem, of 
those cities which in Genesis are said to have formed the kingdom 
of Nimrod. According to Berosus the chronological limits of the 
dynasty are from n.c. 2234 to 1976 ; and the dates obtained from the 
inscriptions arc in agreement with this calculation. At the latter 
date there may be presumed to have been a break in the line, the 
royal family being dispossessed by the Chaldaians who seem to have 
emigrated from Susiana to the banks of the Euphrates. There is 
no doubt considerable difficulty in reconciling all the evidence, 
historical and ethnological, which relates to this period. Berosus, 
for instance, terms the paramount dynasty which began to reign in 
B.o. 1976 “ Chaldai'an,” while the local kings, who according to the 
received chi’onology, would fall within the period of the dynasty in 
question, are stated in Scripture to have been subordinate to Elam, 
this nation moreover being placed in the genealogy of the sons of 
Noah, with Asshur and Aram among the children of Shem, while 
the inscriptions of Susa are to all appearance Hainite,^ like the early 
inscriptions of Chaldasa. There was not perhaps in the very 
earliest ages that essential linguistic difference between Hamite 
and Semitic nations which would enable an inquirer at the present 
day, from a mere examination of their monumental records, to 
determine positively to ■which family certain races respectively 
belonged. Although, for example, the Hamite language of Babylon, 
in the use of post-positions and particles, and pronominal suffixes, 
approaches to the character of a Scythic or Turanian rather than a 
Semitic tongue, yet a large portion of its vocabulary is absolutely 
identical with that ■which was afterwards continued in Assyrian, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and the cognate dialects, and the verbal forma- 
tions, moreover, in Hamite Babylonian and in Semitic Assyrian 
exhibit in many respects the closest resemblance. We must be 

* The inscriptions of Susa for tho inscription of SvArvlc-Nakhunta on 
most part belong to the 8th century the broken obelisk at Snso — two sets 
B.c., tho kings named in the legends of nnmbcrs occurring which may be 
being contcm])orary with Sennacherib, read as 2455 and 2465. If these nnm- 
Sargon, and tlieir immediate prede- bers aits really clironological, the era 
oessors. There is, however, what referred to will bo nearly 3200 years 
appears to bo a date in the long n.c. 
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cautious, therefore, in drawing direct ethnological inferences from 
the linguistic indications of a very early age. It will be far safer, 
at any rate in these early times, to follow the general scheme of 
ethnic affiliation which is given in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
and to lay as little stress as possible on presumed affinities or 
diversities of language. 

18. Without attempting then to determine whether the Elam- 
ites of 2000 B.C., who spoke a Hamitc dialect more nearly allied to 
the Turanian than to the Semitic tongues of after ages, were really 
the descendants of Elam the son of Shem, or whether the Biblical 
genealogy does not rather refer to some primitive race which had 
inhabited Susiana in the earliest post-diluvian period, but had 
given way to Hamito colonists before the opening of history, we 
must be content to know that the original Hamite tribes, who 
wrested Babylonia from the Median Scyths in the 23rd century 
B.O., were in their turn superseded in power, after 258 years’ 
dominion, by immigrants from Susiana of a kindred race who 
founded the great Chaldaaan empire of Berosus. 

19. Of these immigrant Chaldogan Elamites, Chedor-laomer may 
very well have been the leader, while Amraphel and Arioch, the 
native kings of Shinar and Ellasar, who fought under his banner 
in the Syrian war as subordinate chiefs, and Tidal who led a con- 
tingent of Median Scyths belonging to the old nomade population,® 

® The name which in our Torsion of cstahlishcd in Babylonia long before 

Genesis appears as Tidal is lenclored the age of the tu-o curliest moua- 

in the Septuagint hy ©opydA, the mental kings JJriikh and Ugh for 

second letter having been read as these monarohs take the title of 

~i rather than 1, and the y being “kingof Kingi Aikuil," and they n^ 

regarded as a guttaral. Now Thvr- inoroover the Accadian language in 

pal is pm-o Accadian, signifying “the their inscriptions, while the snbordi. 

groat Chief, ” and we can hardly nate position of Tidal in tho con- 

doubt, therefore, hut that tho B'lJ, of federacy under Chedor-laomer shows 

the Hebrew text, rcin'esont the Akkad that the Tui'auian noiuades were at 

of the inscriiitions. The real difficulty that period no longer the dominant 

then seems to ho to decide at what race in tho country. It is proposed 

period the Akkad immigration into then, pending further research, to 

Babylonia took place ; if it was in identify the Medes who held sway in 

very remote antiquity — and the occur- Babylonia from B.C. 2‘138 to 2234< with 

reuco of the name of Accad in Genesis the Jiuriur or Adikad of tho inscrip- 

among the cities of Nimrod is strongly lions, and to attribute to these 

in favour of such a supposition— then northern colonists the first civilisation 

these Soyiliic immigrants may very of the country. They may have fotmd 

well be held to represent tho Zoro.as- jhcturo-writiug already established 

triuu Modes of Bci-osus, who preceded among tho primitive Cushite inhabit, 

the Clialdmans. It is manifest indeed ants, but to the Accad iramigrauts 

that tho Akkud tribe must have been from tho Armenian mountains must 
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may have 1)0611 the local govornors who had submitted to his power 
when he invaded Ch.aldoea. There would be no historical improba- 
bility then in the KiiJur-mabvh of the inscriptions being of the 
immediate family of the Chcdor-laomer of Scripture. The bricks of 
the former must be considerably older than those of Isml-darjon, and 
the date which is thus obtained is not long after that ordinarily 
assigned to the Exodus of Abraham. The title borne by Kiiclur- 
mahulc of “ Ruler of the West,” if this be the rightful rendering of 
the words ajida Marin, may have been adopted in memory of his 
predecessor’s conquest of Syria ; and although the invocation to the 
Moon-god on the bricks of Mnghcir, and the epithets applied to the 
temple of that divinity, identify Kudiir-mabnh in point of language 
and religion with the Hamite monarchs of Iliir, who both followed 
and preceded him, there is perhaps sufficient variation in his legends 
from the standard typo to indicate a break in the series, such varia- 
tion pointing moreover to Elymais as the country from which the 
interruption came. Pending further research, therefore, it is 
perhaps allowable to assume that in Kmlur-mahnh wc have a near 
descendant of the Elamite founder of the second Hamite dynasty of 
Babylon — termed Clialdroan by Berosns ; — and wc may venture to 
assign his date to the close of the 20 th century B.o. 

20 . In the ago to which wo arc now brought, Semitism as a dis- 
tinct Ethnic clement seems to have been first developed, the germ 
however in its crude state having existed long previously as an 
integral portion of Haraitism. This age seems to have been in a 
peculiar sense the active period of Semitic colonisation. The 
Phoenicians removing from the Persian Gulf to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the Hebrew Patriarch marching wdth his house- 
hold from Chaldaja to Palestine, merely followed the direction of 
the great tide of emigration, which Avas at this time setting in from 
the east Avesrivard. Semitic tribes AA'ere, during the period in ques- 
tion, gradually displacing the old Cushite inhabitants of the Arabian 
peninsula.® Assyria Avas being occupied by colonists of the same 
Semitic race from Babylonia — AA'hilc the Aramaeans were ascending 

no donbt be apsignecl the Turanian the Cushite occupation, recorded in 
character of the language Avhicli pre- Genesis x. 7 ; secondly, the settlement 
vailed in Babylonia, until gradually of the Joktanido.s, described in verses 
replaced by a Semilio dialect from 20-30 of the ainio chapter; and, 
Assyria. thirdly, the cntrauce of the Ishmaol- 

^ Etlmologers are now agreed that ites, Avhich must have been nearly 
in Arabia there have been three dis- synehronous with the establishment 
tinct phases of colonisation — first, of the Joavs in Falcstiuo. 
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the course of the Euphrates, and forming settlements on the eastern 
frontier of Syria.'^ Eren the expedition of Chedor-laomer and his 
confederate kings, although the force was composed of Hamite 
tribes, partook probably in some degree of the same character of a 
migratory movement, for it is impossible to suppose that a march 
of 2000 miles would have been undertaken, especially in that early 
age, for the mere purpose of plunder. 

21. The dynasty which continued to rule in the land from 
whence all those lines of colonisation radiated, is assigned by 
Berosus a duration of 4-58 years, from B.c. 1976 to b.c. 1518; and 
to this period may be assigned the entire list of the kings who have 
been mentioned in these pages as the successors of Kudur-mabnlc. 
Little is to be learnt from the inscriptions with regard either to 
their foreign or their domestic history. They assume in their brick 
legends a great variety of territorial titles ; but the nomenclature 
belongs almost exclusively to Chaldoea and Babylonia. Among the 
names used, the most common are Kiprat arha, or the four races (?) ® 
2. Hur (Ur of the Chaldees, or Miujheir). 3. Larsa (Ellasar, or 
Senkei’eh). 4. Hunih (Broch or Trari;^). 5. Kmgi Alckad (Accad 
of Genesis). 6. Bahi'l, or Babylon; and 7. Nipur, or the city of 
Beltis (the Greek and modem Niffer). Assyria is not men- 

tioned in one single legend, nor are there any names of cities or 
districts which can be snppo.sed to belong to that province. Except 
indeed for the notice preserved on the Cylinders of Tiglath-Pileser 
I., that the temple of yl)nt and Viil at Asshur, or Kileh-Shergat, had 
been originally founded by Shamas-Yul, son of Ismi-dagon^ we 
should have been without any direct evidence that the Chaldcean 
kings had ever extended their sway over the country which adjoined 
Babylonia on the north. )Such an extension of power may now be 


^ Wton tlio Araina?ans are firet 
mentioned in the ennoiforra inscrip- 
tions, about B.c. 1120, they are found 
to be settled along llic banks of tlio 
Euphrates, from B.abylon to Carche- 
mish, and this would appear to have 
been their true habitat tlirougUout 
the entire period of the Assyrian 
Empire. 

® The four races which thus com- 
prised the early popnlation of Baby- 
lonia were probably Hamite, Tnrani.an, 
Arian, and Semitic, and the four kings 
in Genesis xiv. may thns perhaps 


represent the four different nation- 
alities, Chedor-laomer being the king 
of Susiana who first established Hamite 
or Cushite royalty in Babylonia, .Amra- 
phel arid M-ioch, ns their names 
respectively denote, being the leaders 
of the Semites and Arians, and Tidal 
(or Tiirgaf) being the chief of the 
Turanian Akkad. 

’ This Sharnas.yul may be thns 
presumed to have been a yonngcr 
brother of Ihil-ami-ditma, who sue- 
cccdcd Ismi-daQon on the throne of 
Chaldsca. 
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assamed ; but ho far as our present information rcacbes, it would 
seem as if Assyria during the long period of ChaldEean supremacy 
had occupied a very inferior position in the politiciil system of the 
East. The country was jicrhaps governed generally by Babylonian 
satraps, some of whose legends seem to be still extant ; ^ but it was 
not of sufficient consequence to furnish the Chaldaean monarchs 
with one of their royal titles. 

22. The state of Susiana on the opposite frontier of Chaldaja must 
also be taken into the account in estimating the power of the great 
Hamite empire on the lower Euphrates. There we have an exten- 
sive collection of legends, both on bricks and slabs, belonging to a 
seines of kings, who, judging from their language, must have boon 
also of a Hamite race. The character employed in these inscrip- 
tions is almost the same as the Hieratic Chaklasan of the early 
bricks, but the language seems to resemble the Scythic of the 
Achajmenian trilingual tablets rather than the Babylonian primitive 
Chaldee. Perhaps, if the Hamite languages really came from 
Ethiopia, they bifurcated at the mouth of the Euphrates, the 
W estern bmich as it passed through Babylonia merging into Semit- 
ism, while the Eastern branch spread into Central Asia through 
Susiana, and became developed into the various dialects of the 
Turanian family. These Cushites, whoso memory would seem to 
have survived in the Greek traditions of Memnon and his Ethiopian 
subjects, but who were certainly independent of the monarchs of 
Chaldffia Proper, have been passed over by Berosus as unworthy of a 
place in his historical scheme ; yet, if we may judge from the w'orks of 
which the citadel of Susa is an example, or from the extent of country 
over which the Susian monuments are found, ^ they could hardly have 
been inferior, either in power or civilisation, to the Chaldoeans who 
ruled on the Euphrates.’’ 


’ Bricks have been found at Kileh- 
Shergat, wliich record tlic names and 
titles of fonr of those tributary Fatrap.s. 
The Iegend.s, as miglit bo ex]iectod, 
are of the Babylonian rather than 
of the Assvn'an type, and the titles 
belong to the more humble class of 
dignities. 

“ Bricks belonging to the Susian 
type, and bc.aring Soythio legends, 
have been found amid the ruins of 
Il^Khiye (near Bitshire) and Taurie 
{Bird/ of tho Arabs), and in all prob- 


ability the line of mounds which may 
be traced .along tho wliole extent of the 
eastern shores of the Persian Gulf con- 
tain similar relies. 

•’ It is particularly worthy of remark 
that throughout the Berios of legends 
which remain to us of tho kings of 
Hur and AH-ad, tho name of Chaldoea 
never onco occurs in .a single instance. 
It woidd bo hazardous to assert, on 
the strength of this negative evidence, 
that the Chaldteans had no existence 
in tho country during the age in ques- 
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On tlie subject of the Arabian dynasty, which, according to 
Berosua, succeeded the Chaldasans on the Euphrates, nothing certain 
has been ascertained from the monuments. The names of the 
Arabian kings given by Syncellns, belong in all probability to the 
first or mythic dynasty of Borosus,^ and cannot therefore be regarded 
as determining the ethnic affinity of the line. If the revolution of 
B.o. 1518 was similar in character* to that of b.c. 1976, and the intro- 
duction of a new dynasty involved no change cither in the seats of 
government, or in the religion of the state, or even in the royal 
titles, then it may be conceded that some of the names ah’eady 
enumerated migJit belong to the family in question ; but if the 
transfer of power from the hands of a Chaldman to those of an 
Arabian tribe was accompanied, as wc should reasonably expect, 
by the adoption of an Arabian dialect and an Arabian religion, then 
we must believe the third historical dynasty of Borosus to be 
entirely, or almost entirely, unrepresented in the inscriptions. The 
only legend indeed which bears such marks of individuality, as 
may distinguish it from the general Chaldiean series, and may thus 


tion ; but thus much is ccriaiu, that 
tlioy could not have been the donuuauc 
race at tlio time, and tbac Bcrosii;?, 
therefore, in naming the dynasty Chal- 
dman, must have used that term in a 
gcogra])hiunl rnthcr than an ethnolo- 
gical sense. Tiic name of Kaldai fur 
tho ruling tribes on tho lower Euxfhra- 
tes, is first met with in the Assyrian 
inscriptions wliich date from tlic early 
part of the Uth coiUury n.c. In defer- 
ence, however, to the authority of 
Berusus (wliiuii is supported by the 
Scriptural notices of “ tJr of the Chal- 
dees*’), the term Clnildacan is applied 
throughout these notes to the Cushite 
tribe which is 8U])pused to have eiui- 
gi'caicd from Susinna to the banks of 
Ihc Buj)hratos in the 20th century jj.c, 
[Although tho name of Chaklman is 
never mentioned in the earlier inscrip- 
tions, it is almost certain that it was 
well known to the Akkad or Annenian 
population of Babylonia, being, in fact, 
their vornaenlur title for the inhabit- 
ants of the city of llur, and simply 
meaning “tlie ilooii race,” so called 
from their special worship of the moon. 
Khaldi in llio Armenian I’antlieon, 
wliicli was that of the Akkad piior to 


their migration to the south, was the 
same god as Hnr in llumite, Sin in 
AssjTian, and Kaniar in Ai'nbian my- 
thology ; and all these names scom to 
have been iudifforcntly applied to tho 
great southern capital, where tho 
Moon-god was ■worshipped by the vari- 
ous races who dwelt on tho banks of 
the Tigris and Euplnutes. Eupolcmus, 
indeed, as he is quoted by Eusebius, 
appears to bavo been aware that 
Kiimanna., Uria, and Cbaldaea "were 
synonymous terms, though ho was 
ignorant of the lunar etymology. Cf>m- 
j»arc the passage in Cory’s Vrag, p. 
57 . — iy iroKu r^s Doj3w\wrtas, Kafiaplyr], 
Y)V Tiros h4yeiv vShiv OypiTjr, elroi Se 
fxe6€pfn}y€von4yriv XoA-Soiur TrdXtr. k.t.A. 

Sec also Book vii. Essay iii., note on 
§ 4.— H.C.B.1861.J 

* Syiicollus gives tlieso kings in im- 
mediate succession to tho seven priuii- 
tivo Chaldieans, and they must there- 
fore, as it would seem, be included in 
the 8(5 mythic kings of Berosus. Two 
of tho Arabian names, moreover, scorn 
to bo Bimi)ly Merodach and Nobo, tho 
tutelary gods rcspecUvolv of Babylon 
and Borsippa. — See Cory’s Ancient 
Fragments, p. 68. 
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favour its attribution to the Arabian dynasty, occurs upon a brick 
(now in the Britisli Museum) that was found by Ker Porter at 
Hyniar, wbicb was in all probability in ancient times a suburb of the 
city of Babylon.^ Tbe kinp;, whose name is too imperfect to be 
read, is there called “ King of Babylon,” nearly after the titulary 
formula of the old Chaldisan monarchs ; but the invocational passage 
refers to a new deity, and the grammatical structure of the phrases 
seems to differ from that which is followed in the other legends. 

The Arabians, it is highly probable, formed an important element 
in the population of the Mesopotamian valley from the earliest 
times. There are at least 30 distinct tribes of this race named in 
the Assyrian inscriptions among the dwellers upon the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates ; and under the later kings of Nineveh, the 
Yahhitr (modern Jihhur), and the Gumhtdit (modern Jumiulu), who 
held the marshy country to tbe south, appear to have been scarcely 
inferior to the Cbaldasans themselves in strength and numbers.® 
Offsets of the same race had even passed in the time of Sargon 

[“ See Hist. Ins. No. XXII. The and antagonist of Tiglath-Piloser I., 

inscription No. XVII. iu this series is, that the father of the king on tlio 

inn.«t also be hero noticed. The king’s Wnrka brick seems to bo named Iria- 

name in this inscription cannot bo dis- Jlcrorlncli, and in the Duck Inscription 

tiuctly read on the brick, owing to the published by Layard (Nineveh and 

bad condition of the only spochiien Babylon, page COO) , the name of Baby- 

that has been yet found, but the groups lou in the title given to this same king 

certainly bear a singular reacrablance Irha.'Merodach is expressed by mono, 

to a royal name, otherwise knfiwn both grams which never apply to the city 

from the Inscription 1*1. CG, No. 2, and in question in the earlier records, 

from the famous Bavian Inscription, Perhaps, indeed, the same title is 

not yet published. The king in qnes- found with the modem reading for 

tion was Merod ach-iddin-ahhi (“Mero- Babylon in the doubtful groups of line 

dach gives brothers”), who was con. 7 of No. XVII. — H. C. R. 1861.] 

temporary with the 1st Tigl.ith-Pilescr Syncollus has given a series of Mnro. 
of Assyria (ii.c. 1110), and who was dach kings at the head of his Arabian 
tlius pftsterior, not merely to tbe dial. dynasty (Cory's Frag. p. 08), and the 
dman, but even to the Arabian dynasty iinmcs we are now discussing may 

of Berosus. If this identification possibly belong to tbe same family, 

should be correct, Rcrion,s doulit will bat in that case the chronology of 

bo thrown on the whole chronological Berosus, from which Syncollus cvi. 

scheme as put forward in this essay; dently drew, must be faulty, 

for the brick in cpiestion, which comes •* This may help to explain the state- 
from the Bowarioh ruin at Warka, is ment of Herodotus (ii. Ill), of which 

to all appearance of equal antiquity .Toseplms complains (Ant. X. i. § 4), 

with those of Khammurabi or Purno- that Sennacherib was ” King of the 

puriyas, or oven witli those of the Sin Arabians .and Assyrians,” as well as 

scries of kings who preceded. A fur. the yot more rpmarkuble passage 

thor aigumciit in favour of the attri- wlioro his army is termed oxolusivoly 

bntion of the legend No. XVII. to ” the host of I he Arabians” (rbii *Apo- 

Alerodacli-iddin-ablii, the contemporary P'luii aTpiTov). 
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beyond the mountain bari'icr into Media, where they held a con- 
siderable extent of territory, and were known as “ the Arabs of the 
East ; ” but there is no evidence in the inscriptions, either direct or 
inferential, to show that the Arab nation ever furnished a line of 
kings to Babylonia, and the unsupported statement of Berosus to 
that effect must therefore bo received with caution. 

At the close then of the Chaldaean period, or possibly after an 
interval of Arabian supremacy, the seat of empire was tramsfcrrod 
to As, Syria (ab. n.c. 1273), and the new period commenced, con- 
cerning which it is proposed to treat in a separate chapter. — 
[H. C. K] 


NOTE. 

RESEARCHES OF 3IR. GEORGE SMITH AND OTHERS INTO 
EARLY BABYLONIAN HISTORY. 

Since the year 1861, when the above essay received Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s last touches, Babylonian research has been actively 
prosecuted by a number of eminent scholars. Among these may be 
mentioned, as peculiarly distinguished, M. Jules Oppert, M. Menant, 
M. Fran 9 ois Lenormant, and Mi*. George Smith. By the labours of 
these persons, especially the last, a large number of entirely new 
documents has been discovered and decijihcred; more than forty new 
names of kings or rulers belonging to the time and country have 
heen added to the previously existing list ; fresh sites of sovereign 
power have revealed themselves ; and the materials of history have 
in this way accumulated to a surprising extent. Unfortunately this 
increase of material has been accompanied by increasing compli- 
cation and obscurity. The chronological scheme of Berosus has 
appeared to the explorers less and loss trustworthy. No continuous 
scheme of native chronology has been discovered. The kings stand 
in small groups, attached to this or that locality : but the groups are 
isolated ; their contemporaneity, though postulated, is unproved ; 
and the order of their succession is, to a large extent, mere matter 
of conjecture. Under these circumstances, it seems impossible at 
present to arrange the dynastic lists in any determinate order ; and 
it seems idle to assume, oven provisionally, any definite scheme of 
chronology. When the native records shall be completed by fresh 
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discoveries, it is possiWc tiat tlie seteme of Berosus may once more 
vindicate its historical character. For the present that scheme must 
remain in abeyance, and early Babylonian history must he pre- 
sented to the reader in that chaotic form which is necessarily 
assumed by an historical narrative from which the chronological 
element is almost wholly absent. 

In the subjoined remarks the scheme of Mr. George Smith, who 
has kindly communicated to the writer his latent views, is chiefly 
followed. 

In the earliest Babylonian records, as in the sketch pi’eserved to 
us of the history of Berosus, the mythical clement blends gradually 
with the historical. It is most difficult to decide where real Baby- 
lonian monarchs commence. The “ Flood Legend ” ^ fni'nishes the 
names of Uhara-tidu and Kasis-adra, which apparently corre.spond 
with the Otiartes and Xisuthrns of Berosus, who in the Babylonian 
legend take the place of the scriptural Lamech and Noah. The 
next important personage who comes before us is a certain Izdubar, 
whom some scholars incline to identify with the Biblical Nimrod. 
Izdubar is distinctly reijresented as a Babylonian king. His capital 
is Erech (lFar7i;a). Among his chief cities are Babel or Babylon, 
Nipur (now Niffer), and Surippak, which is called “ the City of the 
Ark,” being the jolace where the ark was supposed to have been 
constructed. He rules over the entire valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, from the Persian Gulf to the Armenian mountains. At the 
same time he is connected with legend by such circumstances as 
these : he visits Hasis-adra, who has been tramslatcd from a moi’tal 
to an immortal life, and dwells in a charmed island near the mouth 
of the Euphrates ; he receives an offer of marriage from Ishtar, 
the goddess of Love and Beauty, but refuses it; he kills “the 
Divine Bull,” and various other monsters ; after his decease he is 
worshipped as a god both in Babylonia and in Assyria. It thus 
becomes doubtful whether he is anything more than an ideal figure, 
an imaginary monarch, a reflection thrown back into antiquity from 
later times, when Babylonian kings actually exercised the supremacy 
that is ascribed to Izdubar. 

^ The “Flood Legend” was dis. from Koyunjik in 1873. The results 

covered by Mr. George Smith on were given to the public in the Trans- 

tablets in the British Museum in the actions of tho Society of Biblical Arch- 
year 1872. Further fragments of it SBology for 1873, vol. ii. pp. 213-234. 
were brought by the same scholar 
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If there is any historical truth in the extended dominion of 
Izdnhar, his kingdom must at a later date have been split up into 
a number of separate states. Erech, his capital city, j)asses out of 
sight, while Ur, Eridu, Zerghul, and Babylon become scats of 
power. A Babylonian tablet of a very early date gives a line of 
five kings who reign in “ Babylon the Great ” — their names are read 
as Uinmih-airntu, Agti-rahi, Ahi * *, Tassi-ffurtibar, and Agu-lcalc- 
rimi, who is sometimes called simply Agu: At Ur (Mugheir) ruled, 
probably about the same time, a dynasty to which the following 
names are referred — Jlruhli, Ilgi or Dungi, Sii-agu, Amar-agu,^ and 
IbiUagu. At Eridu and Zerghul, paiesi (viceroys) were installed, 
whose power was not much less than royal. 

Of these various rulers the most distinguished were those who 
reigned at Ur. Urukh got possession of a vast extent of country, 
and adorned with temples and other buildings, not only his own 
capital city, hut also the towns of Larsa, Nipur, Erech, and Zerghul. 
His son, Ilgi or Dungi, completed works which Urukh had left 
unfinished, at Ur and Erech. Su-agu and Amar-agu built cities on 
other sites, besides further adorning the city of Nipur. 

Hitherto the population of Babylonia, or at any rate its dominant 
tribe, was Turanian. No Semitic names are found, nor does the 
language present any trace of Semitic influences.® After a while, 
however, in consequence of invasion or of some other cause, power 
passed to the Semites. The authority of the city of Ur declined ; 
its dynasty disappeared. Instead of Ur, Babylon, Eridu, and 
Zerghul, the chief seats of power became, in the upper country, 
Agadi (Akkad ?), near Sippai’a ; in the lower, Erech, Larsa, and 
E[an’ak. The monarchs of this period have for the most part 
Semitic names. They include the following, viz. : at Erech, Belat- 
mnat, a queen, and Sin-gasit; at Karrak, which absorbed Erech, 
GamU-Ninip, Isbi-barra, Libit- Ammit, Isnii-dagon, and Ilu * * sat; 
at Agadi, Zabu, Sargon, his son Naravi-sin, and Ellat-gula, a queen. 
Of the southern monarchs, the kings of Karrak were at first the 
most powerful: they ruled over Nipur, Eridu, Ur, Karrak, and 

® Amar-agu is the Zur-sin of Sir H. noun of the third person, is now re- 
Rawlinson, tho founder of the city garded ns merely a portion of the 
now called Abu Sharein. (See above, name of the temple mentioned. (See 
Essay vi. § 9.) Notes on the Early History of Assyria 

* The termination su, which occurs and Babylonia, by Mr. George Smith, 
in an inscription of Urukh, and which London, 1872.) 
was thought to bo the Semitio pro- 
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Erech. One of them, Ismi-dagon (who is not to be confused with 
the Assyrian govci’nor of the same name), made his son Gungunu^ 
viceroy of Ur. The Larsa kingdom, which arose later than that of 
Karrak, had three monarchs, Nnr-md, Gasiii* **, and Sin-idina, the 
Sin-shada of some writers. Of the northern Babylonian kingdom, the 
most remarkable monarch was Sargon. A curious legend with 
respect to his birth has caused some writers to term him “the 
Babylonian Moses.” He is said to have been when a child launched 
in an ark upon the Euphrates and then abandoned. A water- 
carrier found him, adopted him, and bred him up : and in 
course of time he succeeded to the kingdom. He was a great 
warrior, and extended his conquests from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf, reducing to subjection the Syrians, Elamites, Sumiri, 
and many other nations. Ho loft his power to his son, Faram-sin, 
who followed in his father’s footsteps, completing his buildings, 
and engaging in further conquests. 

But now a fresh change occurred. The kingdom of Elam, 
situated east of the Tigris in the same latitude with Babylonia, had 
during the entire Babylonian period maintained a separate existence, 
and had at certain periods even exercised a sort of snjiremacy over 
its westem neighbours. About b.c. 2’28C, an Elamitio monarch, 
named Kudur-Nakhunta, had successfully invaded lower Mesopo- 
tamia, had taken and plundered Brech, and carried off to his own 
capital, Susa, the images of the gods, which were regarded by the 
people of Erech as among the most precious of their possessions. 
At a period not much subsequent, another Elamitic monarch, named 
Kudur-Lagamcr (or Chedor-laomer), had, at the head of a con- 
federacy of Mesopotamian kings, invaded Syi’ia and Palestine, and 
succeeded in imposing his yoke on the latter country, and main- 
taining possession of it for twelve years. (Sec Gen. xiv. 1-12.) 
In the time of Naram-sin, a fresh and more violent attack came 
from the same quarter. Kudur-mabuk, son of Sinti-shil-khak, king 
of Elam, invaded Babylonia in force, and having conquered the 
cities of Nipur and Eridu, made them over to his son, Bvm-agu,^ 
who established himself as monarch over this portion of Babylonia. 
Soon afterwards, B.im-agu, in conjunction with his father, fell upon 
the kingdom of Larsa, then governed by Sin-idina, and having 
conquered it, made it thenceforth the chief seat of his power. 

* The Gmijnna of Sir H. Rawlinson ] ^ Sir H. Eawlinson’s AWd-siu (Essay 

(Essay vi. § 7). [ vi. § 5). 
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Kudur-mabuk about tbe same time brought the northern Baby- 
lonian kingdom under subjection, conquering its queen, Ellat-gula, 
who had by this time succeeded to Naram-sin. Finally, Kudur- 
mabuk and Rim-agu in combination attacked and overpowered the 
kingdom of Karrak, establishing thereby ' the authority of Elam 
over the whole of tbe lower Mesopotamian region. Kudur-mabuk 
farther undertook an expedition, into Syria, and having reduced it, 
added to his other titles that of “Lord of Syria,” or “of the 
West.” 6 

Kudur-mabuk and his son, Rim-agu, reigned conjointly over the 
whole of Babylonia for the space of about thirty years. They 
repaired and beautified many of the great temples, particularly 
those of Ur and Zerghul, built fortifications for the defence of the 
towns, and excavated numerous canals to increase the productive- 
ness of the country. The cylindrical seals of the period, many of 
which remain, show a high condition of the arts of design and 
engraving. A bronze figure in the Louvre, inscribed with the names 
and titles of the joint monarchs,^ is not without merit. 

The Blamitic sovereignty over Babylonia was not, however, main- 
tained beyond a single generation. About thirty years after the 
conquest of Karrak, a fresh invader, named Khaminurali, made his 
appearance, and in a short time canied all before liim. Kudur- 
mabuk and his son, unable to resist him, retreated into their own 
country. Khammurabi brought the Yvholc of Babylonia under his 
dominion, and having so done fixed his capilal at Babylon, which he 
proceeded to adorn with palaecs, towers, and temples. He also 
beautified many of the other Babylonian cities with temples and 
public buildings. He continued the canalisation of Kudur-mabuk,® 


® Martu, “ tlio TTesfc ” was the n.aino 
given to Syria by tlio Babylonians, as 
the most western country of which 
they had any knowledge. The word 
appears probably in the name Miira- 
thus, that of a city npon the Syrian 
co.ast. (See above, p. 421, note ’’). 

^ This inscription, which is on the 
dress of the iignre, has been translated 
by Mr. G. Smith in his Notes on the 
Early Histoiy of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, pp. 19.22. It mils as follows : — 
“ To the Goddo.ss T-ady of the Moun- 
tain, the W'arliko (?), the returner, tho 
benefactress, daughter of tho Moon- 
God, their lady, Kudur-mabuk, lord of 


Vamutb.Tl (Elam) son of Sinti-shil. 
kh.ak, and Bim-agu, his son, glorious 
ruler of Nipur, nonrishor of Ur, king 
of Lorsa, king of Sumir and Akkad, 
have built for their preservation Beth- 
Minrru, tho sanctuary of her delight j 
its summit have they raised for her like 
a mountain. May the Goddess Lady of 
heaven and earth, as they advance 
towards old ago, bestow on them the 
preservation of their vigour, numerous 
j'cars, strong life j giving peace before 
the face of the people in their country 
to their city, [may she bestow] on them 
tho blessing of tho Great Gods ! ” 

® See the work of M. Menant on- 
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and left memorials in variona places, most of them in the Turanian, 
or primitive Babjlonian dialect, but one at anj rate in very pure 
Semitic.® This inscription has been translated by M. M4nant in his 
“Inscriptions de Hammourabi,” and more recently by Mr. Pox 
Talbot in the “ Records of the Past,”^ published under the sanction 
of the Society of Biblical Archoeology. 

Khammurabi was succeeded by his son, Samsim-iluna, or SamsliVr- 
itibna,^ who likewise reigned at Babylon, and. repaired a temple 
there. These kings are thought to have been followed by a list of 
eight others, whose names are found in succession to theirs upon a 
bilingual tablet, but of whose history absolutely nothing is known. 
The names in question are Ammi-dil-aga, Kurri-gahu, Siminas-sihii. 
Ulam-buriyas, Nazi-murmlas, Mili-silnt, Biinia-lumjas, and Kara-hel. 
With them it is proposed to associate a certain Saga-saltiyas, who 
rebuilt a temple at Sippara, and a certain Harhi-alhu, who was 
engaged in war with an early Assyrian monarch. 

Shortly after this wo come to a list of eight kings whose order of 
succession is certain, and whose reigns may be approximately dated 
by means of the Assyrian records. The last of them is conquered 
by Tiglathi-Nin, king of Assyria, whose subjection of Babylon 
belongs certainly to the early part of the thirteenth century before 
Christ.® The names are in several instances identical with those 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, and in others present the 
same, or very similal', elements. Altogether there is perhaps reason 
for regarding this list as a natural continuation of that just given, 
and so for assigning to a single dynasty the entire catalogue of 
twenty monarchs. The dynasly would seem to be that which 
Berosus called Arabian, whereto he assigned 245 years.* If we accept 
this identification and consider the numbers of Berosus to be 
authentic, we may allot to the dynasty the space between b.c. 1545 
and B.c. 1300. 


titled » Inscriptions do Hammourabi,” 
and compare Lonormant, Histoiro An- 
cienne do I’Orient, vol. ii. p. 31, Sm 
edition. 

® The inscription here alluded to is 
bilingual, Turanian and Semitic. All 
the other inscriptions of Khammu- 
rabi which have hitherto been dis- 
covered are Turanian. The Semitic 
column of this bilingual inscrijition is 
of high importance, being earlier by 


some centuries than any other Semi- 
tic document that has come down 
to us. 

^ Vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 

® As Mr. G. Smith prefers to read 
the name. See the Notes, p. 14. 

® Seo the next Essay, § 11. 

* Seo Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 4. 
(Syncellns has 215 in the place of 
^5. Chronograph, vol. i. pp. 90, D j 
92, B). 
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The eight kings of this list are the following; — Eari-indas, 
Duma-huriyas II., Eara-khardas, Eazi-bugas, Eum-galzu II., Mili- 
sihu II., Merodacli-Baladan, and Nazi-murudas II. Of these the 
first, Kari-indas, made a treaty of peace with the contemporary king 
of Assyria, Asshnr-bil-nisi-sn ; the second, Bnrna-buriyas II., made 
a similar treaty with Buzur-Asshnr, Asshnr-bil-nisi-sn’s successor, 
and further married his granddaughter; the third, Kara-khardas, 
who was the issue of this marriage, succeeded his father, but was 
murdered by his subjects, after a short reign, upon which the throne 
was usurped by Nazi-bugas. Hereupon the Assyrians interposed. 
Asshur-upallit, the father-in-law of Kara-khardas, marched an army 
into Babylonia, defeated and slew Nazi-bugas, became master of the 
country, and placed upon the throne a brother of Kara-khardas, by 
name Kurri-galzu, the fifth king of the series. This monarch, who is 
called “ the unrivalled king," left his crown to his son, Mili-sihu. 
jMili-sihu was succeeded by his son, Merodach-Baladan ; and Mero- 
dach-baladan by his son, Nazi-murudas. 

With Nazi-murudas the early Babylonian kingdom came to an 
end. The Assyrian power, which had been gradually increasing, 
while that of Babylon declined under the Arab (?) kings, found itself, 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century B.C., strong enough, not 
merely to contend with, but to conquer Babylon. Tiglathi-Nin, tbe 
son of Shalmaneser I., marched an army into southern Mesopotamia, 
engaged the forces of Nazi-murudas in a great battle near the city 
of Kar-ishtar-agarsalu, and completely defeated them. The whole 
country submitted to him, and foi’ a time was ruled by Assyrian 
kings, who held their court at Asshnr, Calah, or Nineveh. Assyria 
became the dominant power over the whole of Mesopotamia ; and, 
although after a time Babylonia so far recovered herself as to have 
kings of her own, and even once more to engage in wai’s with 
Assyria, in which she was not always w'orsted, yet still the paramount 
authority had passed from the one race to tho other, and for nearly 
700 years (from B.c. 1300 to b.c. 625, or a little later) the Assyrians 
of the Upper Mesopotamian region were the chief power in Western 
Asia, while the Babylonians, who had held the first place for a 
thousand years or more, had to be content with a secondary position. 
The ensuing chapter will be devoted to the history of the Assyrian 
monarchy. It may perhaps be as well to conclude tho present 
chapter with a tabular view of the early Babylonian kingdom, 
according to the authorities which have been followed in the above 
sketch of early Babylonian history. 

TOL. I. 2 G 
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EAELY BABYLONIAN DYNASTIES. 

Turanian Febioo : — 

Kingdok of Izdubae. 


Kingdom gf Sdbylon. 

Suqamunn. 

• * • 

Ummih-xirritu. 
Agu-rnbi (his son). 

Abi • * (bis son). 
Tnssi-gurubtir (his son). 
Agu-kuk-rimi (his son;. 


Kingdom of Vr, 

Unikh. 

Si^Kingdom <f Eridu. 

Suit-Kingdom if 
Ztrghul. 

Ilgi (his son). 

Behuk. 


* y • 

Ya-anna. 

Su>agu. 

Ml>aa>dlmlra>kalainnil. 


Amar-agu. 


Gudea. 

Ibil>agu. 

Idadu. 



Semitic Period: — 

Kingdom of Erech. 
Boiat'Sunat (queen). 
Sin-gasit. 

KiMQdam of Kamk. 

Gsmfl-ninip. 

Isbi-barra. 

Libib^munlt. 

Ismi-dagon. 

«t • «t * 


nu • • sat. 


Elamittc Period:— 

KuduNmabuk. 


finodom if Agadi 
lAhkaO). 

* « • 


Gungunn. 


Kingdom, if Larta. 
Nur-vul. 

• * • 

Gasin. 

Sin-idina. 


Zabn. 

Ai* * 

Aniat-nim * * 

* * » 

Sargon. 

Karam-sln (his son). 
Ellat-gnla (qneen). 


t Blm-mgu. I 


Arab Dynasty — 

(b.c. 1545 --1300). 

Kingdom of ifabgUm 
(re-establisiicdj. 

Khauimnrdbi. 

Samshu-iluna (his son). 

Ammi'dikagii. 

Kurri-galzu'l. 

Simmaa-sihu. 

Ulam-buriyua. 

Na%i-muru<l:ts f. 

Mili'Sihu I. 

Burna-buriya.s I. 

Karu-bcl. 

* « * 

Suga-saltiyas. 

* * * 

llarbi-Rthu. 

* * * 

Kari-indas. 

Burna-lmriyiis TI. 

Kara-khurdtvH (his son). 

Nazi-bugas (usurper). 

Kurri'gaizu If. (son of Burna'-borfyas ID. 

Mili-Rthu If. (hifl son). 

Merodach-Ualiulun (bis sou). 

Hazi-murudtis (his son), conquered by TIglathUKin. ab. B. 0 . 1300. 
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ESSAY VII. 

ON THE CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY OF THE GREAT ASSYRIAN 

EMPHtE. 

1. Chronology of the Empire. Views of Gtesias. 2. Opinion of Herodotus. 
3. Bensons for preferring the latter. 4. Evidence of the Assyrian monu< 
ments. Probable commencement of tho Empire, about u.c. 1300. 5. Fl’ob- 
able termination of the Empire, about B.c. 610. 6. An Assyrian kingdom 
anterior to the Empire, from ab. B.C. 1850. Origin of Assyrian independ- 
ence. 8. Earliest known kings, Bel-suniili-kapi, Irba-uul, and Asshur-iddin- 
akhi, 9. Earliest continuous series of kings, Asshur.hiUnisUsUt Buzur^Asshur, 
Asshur-upallitt Bel-lushy Pudil, VuUlushy and Bhahnaneser I., the father of 
Tiglathi-Nin I. 10. Period which these reigns probably occupied — B.c. 1450 
to U.c. 1300. 11. Reign of Tiglaihi-Nin I. — ^his conquest of Babylon. 12. 
Second series of eight consecutive kings, viz. BHLhxdiir^iizur, Nin-pala-ziray 
Assliur.dayan 1., MutaggiUNahOy Asskur-ris-ilim, TiglatK-Pileser I., Assliur. 
biUkala, and Shamaa-Vul. Period occupied by the reigns, probably from 
about B.c. 1245 to b.c. 1065. 13. Reigns of BeUkudur-uzur and Nin-pala^zira. 
14. Reigns of Assliur.dayan I. and MutaggiLNeho. 15. Reign of Asshur.ri8. 
iUm. 16. Roignof Tiglath-Pilesorl. 17. VLoign of Asshur-hiUkala. 18. Reign 
of Shamas-Vul L 19. Break in tho line of kings — time of depression in 
Assyria. 20. Third series of ton consecutive kings, viz. Asshur^dayan II., 
Vul-Vush II., Tiglathi-Nin II., Assliur4zir.pal, Shalmaneaor II., Shamas-Vnl 

II. , VuUltush III., Shalmaneser IH., Asshur-dayan III., and Asshur-lush. 
21. Reigns of Asshur-dayan II. and Vuhlush II. Exact Assyrian chronology 
commences. 22. Reign of TiglathUNin II. 23. Reign of Asshur-izir-pal — 
his conquests. 21. His palace and temples. 25. Reign of Shalmaneser II., 
the Black Obelisk king. 26. General view of the state of Asia between B.c. 

^ 860 and b.c. 820. 27. Syrian campaigns of Shalmaneser II. 28. His palace 

at Calab. 29. Shamas-Vul. 30. Campaigns of Slia7nas.Vul. 81. VuUlush 

III. married to Semiramia. 32, Reign of Shalmaneser III. 33. Of Asshivr- 

doAjan III. 34. Of AsshurMish. 35. General table of tbe kings of the uppei* 
dynasty. 36. Lower dynasty of Assyria — b.c. 745 to b.c. 610. 37. Reign of 
TiglatU-Pilesor II. 38. Shalmaneser IV. — his siege of Samaria. 39. Sargoii 
— his extensive conquests. 40. His great palace at Khoi*sabad. 41. Reign of 
Sennacherib — his great palace at Koyunjik. 42. His military expeditions. 
43. Length of his reign. 44. Second expedition of Sennacherib into Syria — 
miraculous destruction of his army. 45. Sennacherib murdciud by his sons. 
46. Reign of Esar-haddon. 47. His magniiiccnt palaces. 48. Assliur-hanu 
pal — ^his war with Tirhakah and conquest of Egypt. 49. His expedition 
against the Minui. 50. His great war with Elam. 51. His Arabian and 
Syrian expeditions. 52. His hnuting-palaco. 53. Later years of Asshur- 
hani-pal. 54. Supposed reign of Bel-zakir-iskun. 55. Reign of Asshur-ehilMi, 
the SaracuBof Berosus, and Sardanapalus of tho Greek writers (?). 56. His 

character. 67. Pali of Nineveh. 58. Chionological Table of the kings of the 
lower dynasty. 59. Duration and extent of tho Empire. 60. General nature 
of the dominion. 61. Frequency of disorders — remedies. 62. Assyria the 
best specimen of a kingdom-euipirc. 63. Peculiar features of tho dominion : 
(i.) Religious character of the wars, (ii.) Incipient centralization. 64. 
Character of the civilization — Literature — ^^t — Manufactures. 
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1. The Assyrian Empire, according to Ctesias, commenced in the 
twenty-second century before Christ. Its founder, Ninus, built 
the great city of Xineveh, and extended his dominion over almost 
the whole of Western Asia. After his death, Semiramis, his widow, 
built Babylon, and established the Assyrian dominion still more 
widely than had been done by Ifinus. The descendants of Hinus 
and Semiramis held the throne for thirty generations, when the 
Empire came to an end, and Ifineveh was destroyed by the com- 
bined armies of the Medes and the Babylonians.' The date of this 
revolution was (taking B.c. .558 as the first year of Cyrus) b.c. 875," 
and the commencement of the Empire, which lasted 1306 yeare,'' 
was consequently B.c. 2181. 

2. Snch were the views of Ctesias. Herodotus, the only other 
classical authority upon the subject, differed from Ctesias, on almost 
every point in this scheme, very widely. According to him, 
Nineveh was not destroyed, nor the Assyrian power put down, till 
about B.c. 600.' The Empire had then lasted, not for thirteen 
centuries, but for between six and seven.® The date of Ninus was 
about B.c. 1270.® He was quite unconnected with Semiramis, who 
was a Balylonian queen, and lived not more than two centuries 
before Cyrus' (ab. b.c. 750). Babylonia preceded Assyria as an 
important power in We.steru Aaia,^ but became a secondary state 
about B.c. 1270, and only recovered independence about B.C. 700. 

3. It was long ago observed by historical critics ® that, while the 
scheme of Herodotus accorded well with the historical notices con- 
tained in the Hebrew Scriptures, that of Ctesias was in violent 
disagreement with them. More recently it has been pointed out 
that there is a remarkable, though not an entire, agreement between 
the Assyrian chronology of Herodotus and the Babylonian chrono- 

' Ctes. ap. Diod. .Sic. ii. 1-31. ones) -1 (at least) 30 years (of tto 

^ Clinton s Fasti Hellenici, vol. rei^n of Cyaxares) = C25 -f- r years). 

P' (He makes tlie date b.c. . « This appears from Herod, i. 7, 

8(6, because lie takes B.c. 539 as the i where Xinus is made the father of 

-Yffron, who ascends iiic Lydian throne 

loeo ® Diodoms, which gives ; about b.c. 1229. (See above, p. 340.) 

1360, must be coiTected from Agathias j r Herod, i. 184. 

ii. 25, and S3~ncel!u3, p. 359 C. [ ^ follows from the genealogy of 

He places the destruction late in j Apron (i. 7), where Ninus is made to be 
the reign of Cyaxares (i 106j, who ■ the son of Reins. 

'’•P' ® See particularly Scaliger, De 

Ibid. i. 95.106 (520 years + x Emend. Temp. Not. ad Fra^. snbi. 
yeara of anarchy + 53 years (reign of pp. 39-43. 

Deioces) + 22 years (reign of Phra- 
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logy of BerosuSji which, is fairly taken to be a strong argument in 
faTour of our author, as against his antagonist. Finally, it has 
been found, by the study of the Assyrian Inscriptions, that the 
views of Herodotus ate in accordance with those which the Assy- 
rians entertained of their own history in the time of Sennacherib,'^ 
and which are further home out to a considerable extent by much 
earlier contemporary records. 

4. The evidence of the Assyrian Inscriptions is as follows. 
"While the monarchs claim generally for their Empire a remote 
antiquity, and can name kings of a date long anterior to the 
tliirteenth century B.C., they admit that during the earlier period 
Babylonia stood side by side with Assyria, as a separate, indepen- 
dent, or even superior kingdom,* while at a certain date this 
position was changed — Babylonia w^as conquered by an Assyrian 
king — an Assyrian dynasty was set up at Babylon — and though 
supremacy was not permanently maintained, yet still Assyria re- 
mained thenceforth the superior power, always claiming and often 
exercising authority over the southern kingdom, while this position 
was never reversed. The date of this conquest is fixed by an 
inscription of Sennacherib, which places it 600 years before his own 
recovery of the city after its revolt from his fathex^a recovery 
which belongs to the year B.c. 703. Thus the Assyrian Empirb, in 
the full sense of the word, commenced, according to Sennacherib, 
in or about B.c. 1303.* This date is farther confirmed by the fact 
that the lino of Assyrian kings, from the time of the conqueror to 
Sennacherib, presents to us twenty-three names, all of them guaran- 
teed by contemporary or nearly contemporary doenments, which, 
at the moderate estimate of 25 years to a reign, would place a 
period of 675 years between the conquest and Sennacherib’s ac- 
cession, thus furnishing for the conquest itself the date of b.c. 1280. 

r Clinton, F. H. i, p. 280. The 526 of the Past, vol. iii. pp. 29-32. It 
of Berosus are, however, parallel to, must bo remembered that this is an 
rather than identical with, the 520 of Assyrian doenment. 

Herodotus (i. 95). Berosus speaks of * The GOO years of Sennacherib is 
a dynasty of forty -five kings, who rated evidently o round numbor. As, how- 
for 526 years at Babylon ; Herodotus ever, the Assyrian kings possessed, or 
of a period of 520 years, during which thought that tliey possessed, an exact 
Assyria ruled all the sorruunding chronology for a period miicli exceeding 
nations. this (see Ancient Monarchies, vol. i. 

® See the author’s Ancient Monar- p. 152), it is not probable that the 
chies, vol. ii. pp. 50, 61, 2nd edition. round nnrobor would have been used 

* See the Synelironoas History of unless it approached nearly to the 
Babylonia and Assyria in the Records exact date. 
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It is superfluous to remark how near this latter number approaches 
to the date of b.c. 1270, which hiis been obtained from Herodotus, 
or how little either of them differ from the date for the conquest 
which is obtainable from Berosus.® 

-5. Thus much with respect to the commencement of the Assyrian 
Empire. With regard to its close, we may note that there is incon- 
trovertible evidence of Assyria having continued to be the principal 
power in Western Asia as late as the time of Ardys in Lydia (b.c. 
686-637, according to Herodotus ®), and of the accession of P.sam- 
metichus in Egypt (b.c. 664, according to Herodotus and ilanetho"). 
Soon after this a time of trouble supervenes. The destruction of 
Hineveh is generally fixed by moderns cither at the year B.c. 62.5, 
the first of Xabopolassar,® or at b.c. 606, the last year but one of 
that monarch. The most recent researches are thought to favour 
a somewhat late date. The duration of the Empire is thus not 
much short of seven centuries, since it commenced about B.C. 1300, 
and terminated probably about B.C. 610. 

6. The Assyrian Empire was preceded by an Assyrian kingdom. 
Contemporary documents show us that the ancestor of the monareii 
who conquered Babylon, about b.c. 1800, had sat upon the Assyrian 
throne for at least five (perhaps for seven) generations previously. 
The first king of this series cannot have begun to reign much later 
than B.c. 1440, and may have ascended the throne some 20 or 30 
years earlier.® The As.syrian monarchy may thus be traced upwards 
consecutively to about the middle of the fifteenth century. But 
there is no reason to believe that we have thus reached its com- 
mencement. Isolated tablets furnish us with some fifteen names of 
earlier rulers, whom it is impo.ssible to arrange in chronological 
sequence, but whose reigns are thought by some to have covered a 


’ Beioans made an Assyrian dynasty j 
supersede his Arabian dynasty- in 
Babylon 526 years before the acces- 
sion of Pnl. The Hebrew records 
show us that Pnl’s reign immediately 
preceded that of Tiglath.Pilesor II., 
who ascended the Assyrian throne in 
B.c. 745. If we allow Pnl a reign of 
twenty-five years, we obtain as Be- 
rosns’s date for the Assyrian conquest 
of Biibylon the year b.c. 1296. 

® See above, p- 340. 

^ Infra, vol. ii. App. to book II. 
ch. viii. § 33. 


j ® This is the view of B. G. Niebuhr, 
of Brandis, of Mr. P. Smith, and of Sir 
H. Rawlinson ; the dale of b.c. 606 is 
preferred by Heeren, Clinton, Mr. 
Grote, M. Jnles Oppert, M. Lenor. 
mant, and Mr. George Smith, of the 
British Mnseum. 

® In lines of direct hereditary sne- 
cession in A.ssyria the average length 
of a reign is from twenty-two to 
twenty-four years. Allowing the 
former rate, we obtain tor the ac- 
cession of Asslmr-bil-nisi-su B.c. 1444 ; 
allowing the latter, B.c. 1468. 
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space of about four centuries. In this way the Assyrian kingdom 
is carried back to about u.c. 1850, and the entire duration of the 
monai’ohy is extended from seven to above twelve centuries.^ These 
dates, however, are very uncertain. The names on the isolated 
tablets may in some cases be those of viceroys, who may have held 
authority for but a short term of years, as are the names of many 
“ kings ” in the later Babylonian lists. In this case the years would 
be fewer, and would not be rightly counted to the independent 
monarchy. On the other hand, the names may hereafter bo supple- 
mented by further discoveries, and the list of kings being thus 
enlarged, the origin of the monarchy may have to be thrown still 
further back into antiquity. 

7. Concerning the origin of Assyrian independence, nothing can 
be said to be known. We seem to have evidence of the, inclusion 
of Assyria in the dominions of some of the early Babylonian kings ; 
but the time when she shook off this yoke and became a free 
country is quite uncertain, and can only be very roughly con- 
jectured. Perhaps it is most probable that during the troubles 
caused by an Arabian conquest of Chaldsea and Babylonia, towards 
the close of the sixteenth century B.c., the Assyrians found an oppor- 
tunity of throwing off their subjection, and establishing a separate 
sovereignty. However this may be, it is at any rate clear that about 
the year B.c. 1300, Assyria, which bad previously been a compara- 
tively unimportant country, became one of the leading states of the 
East, possessing what Herodotus not improperly terms an Empire,® 
and exercising a paramount authority over the various tribes upon 
her borders. The seat of government at this early time appears to 
have been at Asshur, the modem KUeh-Sherghat, on the right bank 
of the Tigris, sixty miles south of the later capital, Hineveh. At 
this place have been found in most abundance bricks and fragments 
of vases bearing the names and titles of (apparently) the earliest 
known Assyrian kings, as well as bricks and pottery inscribed with 
the names of satraps, who seem to have ruled the country during 
the time of Babylonian ascendancy.® This too is the city at 
which Shamas-Vul, the son of Isrwi-dagoii, erected (about B.c. 1840) 


' Ik may appear at first sight that 
this view lends some support to the 
chronology of Ctesias. But this is not 
really so. It was the Empire, not the 
kingdom, which Ctesias made Ninus 


establish ; and his date for the estab. 
lishmeut was not n.c. 1830, but B.c. 
2181 — more than three centuries 
eai-lier. ® Herod, i. 95. 

® Supra, Essay vi. § 21, note *. 
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a temple to tlie gods Jliiu and Vul;* so that it may with much pro- 
bability he concluded to have been the capital during the whole 
period of the Babylonian dominion. 

8. With regard to the first kings, it is necessary to discard alto- 
gether the fables of Ctesias and his followers. Ninns, the mythic 
founder of the empire, and his wife Semiramis are not to be 
regarded as real historical personages, nor indeed as belonging to 
Assyrian tradition at all, but as inventions of the Greek writers."’ 
The Babylonian historians, as we are told by Abydenus,® ignored, 
altogether the existence of any such monarchs. The earliest known 
king of Assyria is a certain Bel-sumili-kapi,'^ who is called “the 
founder of the kingdom ” on a genealogical tablet. Next to him. 
hut at an uncertain interval, we may place Irba-vid, mentioned as 
“ a former king ” by Tiglath-Pileser I. (ab. b.c. 1120), and shown to 
he very ancient by the character of an extant tablet dated in his 
reign, which may be seen in the British Museum. After Irha-vid, 
again at an uncertain interval, comes AsshurddcUn-alilci, also men- 
tioned by Tiglath-Pileser I. as an early monarch. These three 
reigns cannot be dated even conjecturally ; we can only say of 
them that they must belong to a time anterior to the middle of the 
fifteenth century before Christ. 

9. Next in succession to these three isolated monarchs, the onlv 
monarchs of the isolated class whose positions relatively one to 
another can be determined, we come upon a list of eight consecu- 
tive kings, ending with Tiglathi-Nin, the conqueror, who established 
the Empire. Of these eight, the last six are shown by the monu- 
ments to be in the order of direct hereditary succession, while the 
first and second of the list may or may not have been the grand- 
father and father of the third. The names of these eight monarchs, 
as read by Sir H. Rawlinson, are Asshu,r-bil-ni»i-sv,, Buzitr-Asfthnr, 
AssJnir-upallit, Bel-hish, Pudil, Vid-lush, Shalmaneser, and TUjlalht- 


^ Supra. Essay vi. § 2, note *, and j 
§ 6. [There is no positive evidence ; 
that the Ismi-dagnn of Kileh-Slierghat 
is the same with the Ismi-dagon of 
Mugheir, but there is much to render 
the identification probable. — H. C. R.] ! 

The word Nin signified “ Lord " 
in Assyrian, and was the name of one 
of the chief gods of the Pantheon (see 
below. Essay x. § 9). No real con- 
nection exists between thi.s name and 


the Scriptural Nimrod. Semiramis is 
a possible name for an Assyrian 
queen ; but the only known Semi- 
ramis of Assyrian history is the wife of 
Vul-lush III., whose date corresponds 
fairly enough with that of the Semi, 
ramis of Herodotus. (Vide infra, p. 
471.) 

' Fr. 11. 

Or Bel.kap-iapu, according to Mr. 
G. Smith. 
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Nin.^ The first three names are famished hy a tablet which gives 
the synchronons history of Babylonia and Assyria,® by which it ap- 
pears that they formed a line of succession. The first and second 
of the monarohs made treaties of peace with the contemporary 
kings of Babylon ; the third, Asshnr-npallit, married his daughter 
Mubcdidat-serua to Burna-buriyaa II., of Babylon, and when Kara- 
khardas, the issue of this marriage, was murdered by his subjects, 
intervened in Babylonian affairs, put down a certain Nazi-bugas, 
who had made himself king, and placed Kurri-galzu II., the brother 
of Kara-khardas, upon the throne.^ By these acts Asshur-upallit 
seems to have gained to himself a great reputation. His successors 
trace their genealogy up to him, and there stop.® He is called 
“ the powerful king, the king whose worship in the temple is fixed, 
the sweeper away of the forces of wide Subari, the remover of 
boundaries and landmarks.” “ The protection and alliance of his 
kingdom ” is said to have “ extended afar off like a mountain." Of 
his son, Bel-lush, and his grandson, Pudil, less is known. Both, 
however, appear to have been warriors. Bel-lu.sh is declared by his 
gi-andson, Vul-lush, to have “destroyed the army of the Kassi(?) 
and captured the spoil of his enemies ; ” while Pudil is said by the 
same authority to have “ conquered the Tnruki and Nirhi to the 
extremity of all their land.” Vul-lush claims for himself still 
greater successes. He is the “conqueror of the ai’mics of Kassi(P), 
Guti, Lulumi, and Subari, the destroyer of all the upper and the 
lower foreigners, the trampler upon their countries from Lubdi and 
Bassiqu to Zabiddi and Nisi, the remover of boundaries and land- 
marks.” Numerous legends of Vul-lush have been found at 
Koyunjik,® on the site of Nineveh ; and it appears to be certain 
that he repaired at that place the great temple of Asshnr. Vul-lush 
was succeeded by his son Shalmaneser I., who seems to have dis- 
tinguished himself more by building than by conquering. He pro- 
bably founded the great city of Calah, whose remains still exist at 


® The readings of Mr. G. Smith 
differ only in the substitution of nirari 
for lush, in the two names Bel-lush 
and Vul-lush, and in slight varieties of 
spelling. 

® Records of the Past, vol. iii. p. 29. 

1 See above, Note to Essay vi. i>. 
449. 

- This is the ease both with Vul-lush 


and with Pudil. (Sec the Inscription 
of A'’ul-lush on a stone tablet, brought 
by Mr. G. Smith from Koyunjik, and 
the brick of Pudil, described in 
Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. p. 66, 
note 2nd edition.) 

® Chiefly by Mr. George Smith dur- 
ing his e.vplorations in 1872 and 1873. 
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Nimmd ; he built himself a palace at Nineveh,^ and repaired the 
temple of Ishtar there. At the same time he was not without 
military ambition. He undertook expeditions against the tribes 
upon the Upper Tigris, and strengthened his conquests in those 
parts by the foundation of cities, ■which he colonized with settlers 
brought from a distance.® He is called in some inscriptions “ the 
subduer of the upper and lower countries.” ® 

10. With respect to the time covered by the reigns of those seven 
kings, it is only possible to speak generally. The average of 
Assyrian reigns in a line of direct hereditary succession appears 
to be from twenty-two to twenty-four years. Hence, if wo regard 
Tiglathi-Nin as having ascended the throne about B.c. 1300, we 
may place the accession of Asshur-upallit bohveen b.c. 1420 and 
B.c. 1410. To the two preceding monarchs, who are not proved to 
belong to the same line, but who arc contemporary with distinct 
Babylonian kings, we cannot well assign a shorter space than thirty 
years, while fifty years W'ould be a term not improbable. Hence we 
may regard the accession of Asshur-bil-uisi-su as falling probably 
between B.c. 1470 and b.c. 1440. 

11. Tiglathi-Hin, the son and successor of Shalmaneser I., is 
known to us principally as the conqueror of Babylon. The follow- 
ing brief account of his conquest is given in the “ Synchronous 
History ” ; — “ Tiglathi-Hin,” it is said, “ king of Assyria, and Nazi- 
inurudas, king of Karduniyas, engaged in battle near the city of 
Kai'-ishtar-agarsalu. Tiglathi-Nin accomplished the overthrow of 

Ifazi-murudas. The country from to his camp by the city 

of Hu-akhi-rabati-su feared him, and over all the neighbouring 
provinces he ruled. From the neighbourhood of Pilazzi his ser- 
vants he appointed [to be governors]. From the city of Armana- 
garsal, on the river Tigris, to the city of Kullar the kingdom he 
possessed and established.” In complete harmony with this 
account, we find him taking the title of “ Conqueror of Baby- 
lonia” on his signet-seal, and called “king of Samir and Akkad” 
on a genealogical tablet.'^ 

* A brick brought from Koyunjik ® Sco Mr. 6. Smith’s Notes on the 

bears the inscription — “ Palace of Early History of Assyria, p. 8. 
Shalmaneser, king of nations, the son ^ See Becords of the Fast, vol. i. p. 
of Vul-lush, king of nations also.” 4. The translator has imagined that 

* This is related of him by Asshur- the tablet speaks of the second Tig- 
izir-pal. (Sec Ancient Munavchics, lathi-Nin ; but this is clearly an error 
vol. ii. p. 58.) 
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TiglatH-jSTin continued the repaira of the templo of Ishtar at 
Nineveh, which had been commenced by his father, Shalmaneser, 
and declares that he brought the work to completion. 

12. Next in succession to the line of eight consecutive kings 
which terminated with Tiglathi-Nin must be placed another list of 
the same length, whoso position in Assyrian history is fixed in the 
same way, viz. by means of a date which is furnished by Sen- 
nacherib. This monarch, in an inscription which ho set up at 
Bavian, made mention of a Tiglath-Piloser who occupied the 
Assyi-ian throne 418 years before his own tenth year. Now, the 
Assyrian records furnish only two Tiglath-Pilcsci’s. One of these is 
the monarch of the name who is mentioned in Scripture, a prince 
who ascended the Assyrian throne just forty years before Sen- 
nacherib, and who cannot thex’efore be the prince intended. The 
other is a king of this scries — a much more ancient prince, whom 
there is every reason to regard as the person mentioned in the 
Bavian record. Sennacherib's notice would give for his date 
about B.C. 1130-1110. Assuming this to bo (approximately) coweet, 
and assigning to the other monarchs of the series reigns of the 
average length, wo shall have ior the space covered by the line in 
question, that between B.c. 1245 and b.c. 1065. This calculation, it 
will be seen, leaves a short gap between the two lists ; but it is quite 
possible that one or two of the reigns may have been of unusual 
length, and that the later series of eight kings may have followed 
directly upon the earlier. The eight kings of the series are the 
following: — Bel-lcudiir-uzur, Nin-pala-zira, Asslmr-dayan I., Mutag- 
gll-Nebo, Asshur-ris-ilim, Tiglalli-Pileser I., Asshur-bel-Icala, and 
Shamas-Vul. 

13. Of these kings, the first, Bel-lcudur-^izur, appears to have 
appointed his son, Vtd**bi, to the viccroyship of Babylon. Yul**bi, 
however, after a time rebelled and slew his father.® Nin-pala-dra 
succeeded to the Assyrian throne, and at once engaged in a war 
with Vul**bi, in which he was at fiiut nnsuccessful. The Baby- 
lonians had even the audacity to invade Assyria, and march upon 
Asshur, the capital, in the hope of taking it. Here, however, they 
were met by Nin-pala-zira, who assaulted their camp, defeated 


®A very obscure passage in the 
SyuchronouB History is thus under- 
stood by Mr. G, Smith. Hi'. Sayce’s 


interpretation is different (Records 
of the Fast, vol. iii. p. 31). 
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them, and di’ove them from the country. After this Nin-pala-zira 
is said to have “organized the country of Assyria,” and to have 
“ established the troops of Assyria in anthority,” ® by which we are 
perhaps to understand some fresh arrangement of the garrisons, to 
meet the danger of Babylonian incursions. 

14. Of Asshur-dayaii I., the son and successor of Nin-pala-zira, but 
little is known. We learn from the “ Synchronous History ” that 
he made a raid into Babylonia, captured the cities of Zaba, Irriya, 
and Agarsala, and returned to Aussyria with an abundant booty;” ^ 
but beyond this nothing is recorded of him except that he took 
down a certain temple at Asshur which had fallen into decay,® that 
“ in all his works and deeds he placed his reliance on the great 
gods," and that he “ enjoyed a long and prosperous life.” ® He was 
succeeded (about b.c. 1176) by his son, Mutaggil-Ncbo, whose reign 
seems to have been peaceful. Like Shalmaneser I., he appears 
to have erected a palace at Nineveh but otherwise, nothing is told 
us of his doings. 

15. Asslinr-ris-ilim, the son of Mutaggil-Nobo, who must have 
succeeded his father about b.c. 1155, was an active and warlike 
monarch. He is called in his son’s inscription “ the powerful 
king, tlie subduer of rebellious countries, he who has reduced all 
the accursed.” ^ His own inscriptions show that he undertook 
expeditions against the Lulumi and Guti of the south, and against 
numerous tribes in the Zagros and neighbouring regions to the east 
and north.® From the “ Synchronous History ” we learn that he 
carried on an important war with a Babylonian monarch bearing 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar, who twice invaded his territory. On 
the first occasion Asshur-ris-ilim advanced against him in person, 
and defeated him on the outskirts of the Zagros region. On the 
second he thought it enough to send an army against him under 
one of his geneiuls. Success ag^ain attended the Assyrian arms. 
The Babylonians suffered defeat, and left in the hands of the enemy 
forty chariots and one of their standards.’^ 


“Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 

p. 62. 

* Becords of the Fast, vol. iii. p. 31. 
“ Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 

1. s. 0 . 

“ Ibid. 

* A black stone brought by Mr. 6. 
Smith from Koynnjik bears the in- 
scription — “ Palace of Mutaggil-Nebo, 


king of nations, king of Assyria, son of 
Asshnr-dayan, king of nations, king of 
Assyria, son of Nin-pal-zira, king of 
nations, king of Assyria.” 

“ Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 

p. 60. 

“ See Mr. G. Smith’s Notes on the 
Early History of Assyria, p. 8. 

^ Hecords of the Past, vol. iii. p. 32. 
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16. Asslmr-ris-iliin. was succeeded by bis son, Tiglath-Pileser L, 
tbe earliest monarch of whose wars and other actions we possess 
copious details, preserved to us in a contemporary document of con- 
siderable length and of first-rate importance.® This document con- 
tains the detailed history of the monarch’s first five years.® We 
learn from it that, during this period, besides rebuilding the 
temple, which 60 years previously had been taken down by his 
great-grandfather, he extended his conquests over a large part of 
Upper Mesopotamia, over Syria, and over the Median and Armenian 
mountains. In tho Upper Mesopotamian region, the enemy against 
which he has to contend is the people called Nairi. This nation 
was at the time divided into a vast number of petty tribes, each 
under its own chief, and was conquered in detail by the Assyrian 
monarch. The Syrians, or Aramaeans, with whom he contended, 
dwelt along the course of the Euphrates from Tsuhlia (the Shoa of 
Scripture*), which was on the confines of Babylon, to Carchemish, 
which was near the site occupied in later times by the city of Mabog, 
or Hierapolis. The Armenian mountains appear, as in the later 
inscriptions of Sargon, under the name of Mim- (Misraim), a fact 
which may perhaps imply an early Egyptian colonization of this 
country.® Tiglath-Pileser reduces all these various districts, and 
establishes his dominion from Babylonia on the south to Armenia 
and Cappadocia towards the north, and from the Zagros mountain- 
chain almost to the shores of the Mediterranean. In the later part 


® The following is a translation of 
tho genealogical portion of this im- 
portant clocmncnt ; — 

“ Tiglath-Hlcfier, tho illnstrions ; 
prince, wlioiii Asshur and Hercules 
have exalted to the utmost wishes of 
his heart, who lias pursued after the 
enomioB of AsBhui*,and has subjugated 
all tho earth. 

“The son of Asshur.ris-ilim, the 
powerful king, the subduer of foreign 
countries, he who has reduced all tho 
lands of the jVlngiun (?) world — 

“ The grandson of Mntaggil-Nebo, 
whom Asshur the great lord aided 
according to tlio wishes of his heart, j 
and eBtablished in strength in the 
govoniineiit of Assyi'ia — 

“ Tho glorious oUspring of Asshur- 
dayan, who held the sceptre of do- 
minion, and ruled over the people of 


Bel, who in all tho works of his hands 
and tho deoils of his llfo placed his 
reliance on the gi’cat gods, and thus 
obtained a prosperous and long life — 
“ The beloved sou of Niuiij-pala-zira, 
the king who first organized the 
country of Assyria,” &o., &c. 

^ Some fingmcnts of another in- 
scription carry, on the annuls of Tig- 
lath-Pileser for five more years. TT ia 
wars during this period are in the 
north-west, about Carchemish. 

^ Ezekiel xxiii. 23. Compare also 
the Shuhitc of the Book of Job and 
the Sohene of the Peulingerian Tables, 
which adjoins on Babylonia. 

^ The extension of the power of 
Egypt over Armenia and Assyria in 
tho timo of Tbothmes HI. (ub. b.c. 
1450) is maintained by most modem 
Egyptologists. 
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of his reign Tiglath-Pileser made -war upon Bahylonia, which was 
now under the rule of a certain Merodncli-iddin-akhi. He took the 
cities of Dur-Kurrigalzu, Sepharvaim, and Hupa (Opis) on the 
Tigris, pushed forward to Babylon, and occupied it. On his return 
he passed up the -valley of the Euphrates and captured many cities 
of the Tsukhi. Here however he seems to have experienced a 
disaster. Merodach-iddin-akhi hung upon his rear, harassed his 
retreat, and captured an important part of his baggage. He had 
taken with him to the war certain images of gods, no doubt 
thinking that their presence would secure him victory. These 
images Merodach-iddin-akhi succeeded in carrying off, and trans- 
ferring to his own capital, Babylon, where they remained till the 
capture of that city by Sennacherib. 

17. Tiglath-Pileser I. was succeeded by his son, Assliw-lil-knh. 
This prince made peace with Merodach-shapik-ziri, the successor of 
Merodach-iddin-akhi, and continued on terms of friendship with 
the Babylonians until the death of his ally. When however 
the Babylonians, on Morodach-shapik-ziri’s decease, raised to the 
throne a man of low origin, Asshur-bil-kala changed his attitude. 
Collecting an army, he invaded Babylonia, plundered a portion of 
the country, and returned laden with spoil to Assyria.’ Beyond 
these facts nothing is known of this monarch, except that he 
dedicated a statue to Ishtar, which is now in the British Museum.* 

18. A brother of Asshur-bil-kala, named Shainas-Yul, appears to 
have succeeded him upon the throne. Of this king, who terminates 
the second line of eight consecutive monarchs, we only know that 
he built or repaired a temple at Nineveh.* He reigned probably 
from about b.c. 1085 to u.c. 1065. 

19. At the period which we have now reached, a break occurs in 
the line of kings furnished by the monuments, which it is impos- 
sible at present to fill up,® and which appears to have been of 
considerable duration. Asshitr-daycin the next king whose 
reign we can approximately date after that of Shamas-VuCdid not 
ascend the throne till about b.c. 930 or 935, a hundred and thirty 
years later. During this interval of nearly a century and a half. 


® See the SynchronoTis History 
(Records of the Past, vol. iii. p. 33), 
^ See the author’s Ancieut Mem, 
archies, vol. ii. p. 80, note and p. 94, 
note 

® Transactions of the Society of 


BLbl. Arohasology, vol. ii. p. 132, 
note 

® A monarch called Asahur-mazur 
(Asshur^rab’amar of Mr. G. Smith), 
who is mentioned by Shalmaneser II., 
is conjocturally placed in th is interval. 
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Assyrian history is an absolute blank. None of the existing monu- 
ments belong to the period. No records of the time have come 
down to ns. It is evident that Assyria must have been during the 
interval exceptionally weak, and probable that she must have been 
engaged in a struggle for existence with some other power. We 
may suspect, though we cannot prove, the power to have been 
Babylon. If was certainly not Egypt, which between B.c. 10G5 and 
B.c. 935 (the time of the 21st and 22nd dynasties) appears to have 
been unable to carry her arms beyond Palestine,^ and certainly 
made no expeditions acro.ss the Enphi-ates. It can scarcely liave 
been Elam, which disappears from history with Kudur-mabuk, 
not to reappear until the reign of Sargon. Babylon is the only 
neighbouring state which could at this date contend against Assyria 
with any chance of success ; and there are not wanting some indi- 
cations that the depression under which Assyria now suffered was 
caused by her.® At any rate, whether we can account for it or not, 
the fact remains that for 130 years Assyria passes under a cloud 
— the very names of her kings are unknown to us® — the Great 
State, which had extended her sway from the Persian Gulf to the 
Armenian mountains, and from the Zagros range to the Mediter- 
ranean, fell back into obscurity; her power sank; and it was not 
till the time of Asshur-izir-pal (b.c. 883 — 858) that she regained 
the position which she had held under Tiglath-Pilcser, 250 years 
earlier. 

20. The list of Assyrian kings, which reappears in the latter 
half of the tenth century, continues thenceforward in uninterrupted 
succession to the close of the Empii’e.* The kings, however, belong 
to at least three dynasties. Of these the first extends from about 
B.c. 935 to B.c. 745 ; it comprises ten monai-chs, of whom the 
first seven constitute beyond all doubt a line of direct hereditary 
descent, while the last three may be j’easonably conjectured to 

7 The invasions of Shoshonk I. and tainlyhavoholongedtothisdarkperiod. 
Zerah (Osorko II. ?) are the only » Asshur.mazur is as.si<fued to the 
known oxpeditions into Asia oondnetod period merely by conjecture, 
by Egyptian kings during this in- • Thoro is no ground for M. Opport’a 
terval. supposition of a gap between Asshur- 

® Asshur-izir-piil speaks of a Baby- lush and Tiglath-Pilcser. (See au 
Ionian king named Tsibir, as having article by Dr. Haigh in tho Zeitschrift 
taken territory from Assyria which fur AogyiJtisohe Spracho of the year 
was not recovered till liis own day 1869 , pp. 117 - 121 .) It must be allowed, 
(Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. p. 86 ). however, that there is a slight uncor- 
TsibWj who does not appear in the tainty in the sucoossion of the names 
Synohronons History, must almost cer- towards the close of the empire. 
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form a continuation of tlic line for three more generations.’ 
These monarchs are known as Asslmr-dayan II., Tvl-lush IL, 
Tiglathi-Nin II., AssJiur-hir-pal, Shalmaneser IL, Sliamas-Vul II., 
Vid-lmh III., Shalmaneser III., AssJmr-dayan III., and Asshur-lush. 

21. Of Assliiw-dayan II. and Vid-lush IL nothing is known 
beyond the fact that they were respectively the grandfather and 
the father of the second Tiglathi-Nin, and that in their time exact 
Assyrian chronology commences. The famous Assyrian canon 
discovered and edited by Sir H. Rawlinson in 1862,’ which gives 
the succession of kings and eponyms for above 250 years, commences 
at the death of Asshur-dayan II. and accession of his sonVul-lnsh in 
the 230th year before the accession of Esar-haddon, or b.c. 911.* 
Henceforth Assyrian chronology is both exact and continuous. 
Vul-lush II. reigned twenty-two years, from B.c. 911 to b.c. 889, 
when he was succeeded by his son Tiglathi-Nin II.^ 

22. Tiglathi-Nin IL, the son of Vnl-lnsh II., and father of 
Asshur-izir-pal, appears to have carried his ai-ms into the more 
western of the Armenian mountains, and to have sot up a monu- 
ment near the sources of the Tigris for the puipose of commemo- 
rating his conquosts.*^ His short reign, which lasted no more than 
six years, from b.c. 889 to 883, scarcely allowed of his undertaking 
any other great enterprise. 

23. Tiglathi-Nin was succeeded by his son, Asshur-ixir-pal, who 
appears to have transferred the seat of empire from Kileh-Sherghat, 
which had been the Assyrian capital hitherto, to Calah,^ the modern 


° The introduction of a now dynasty 
in Assyria is generally marked by the 
oocarronce of new names, or at any 
rate of names that have not been naed 
by the preceding dyna.sty. Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, are entirely 
new names; Tiglath-Pilcscr is the 
revival of a name belonging to a 
peried four oontnries earlier. Sli.nl- 
manosor and Asshur-dayan are, on the 
contrary, names affected by this dy- 
nasty ; and Asshnr-lush is made up of 
elements employed by them. 

’ See thoAthenanim, 1862, No. 1812, 

* This date is cbtained by accepting 
from the Canon of Ptolemy n.c. 668 
for the first year of Oyinis in Babylon, 
and nonscqnontly ]).c. 080 for the 
accession of Esar-haddon (Asaridinns). 
The date is thrown .hacir one year on 


account of the practice of the Baby- 
lonians to begin reigns from the Thoth 
following the king’s real accession. 

’ An ignorant writer in the Edin- 
tmrgli Eevieie (No. 255, p. 1-10) has 
denied the oxistonce of this king. 
IVould lie kindly’’ explain how the 
name comes to bo inserted into the 
Assyrian C:inon, and why Asshnr-izir- 
pnl in his in.sori])tions always calls 
Tiglathi-Nin his father 

Tiglnthi-Nin is mentioned with Tig- 
lath-Piloser I. in the annals of Asshnr- 
izir-pal on the Nimrud monolith, among 
the warlike ancestors of that king 
who had carried their arms into the 
Armenian mountains, and there set up 
steles to commemorate their oon- 
qncsts. — [II. C. it.] 

’ Calah w'us founded (as above men- 
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Niiimul, a position about 40 miles fnrtber to tbe north, near the 
junction of the greater Zab with the Tigris, on the opposite or left 
bank of the stream. The circumstances which induced this change 
are unknown ; but it may probably have been connected with the 
extension of the Empire towards Armenia, rendering a movement of 
the governmental centre in the same direction expedient. Certainly 
Asshiir-izir-pal was a great conqueror. In his annals, which have 
come down to us in a very complete condition,® it is apparent that 
he carried his arms far and wide through WeiStern Asia, from 
Babylonia and Chaldaja on the one side, to Syria and the coasts of 
the Mediterranean on the other. It seems to have been in this 
latter quarter that his most permanent and important conquests 
were effected. Asshur-izir-pal styles himself “ the conqueror from the 
upper passage of the Tigris to Lebanon and the Great Sea, w'ho has 
reduced under his authority all countries from the rising of the sun 
to the going down thereof.”^ In his Syrian campaign, which is 
recorded at length, not only in the general inscription, but also on 
the votive Bull and Lion which he set up at Calah on his return 
from it, he took tribute from the kings of all the principal Pheeni- 
cian cities, as Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, and Aradus : among the rest, 
probably from Eth-baal, king of the Sidonians, the father of 
Jezebel, wife of Ahab. He also received, while in Southern Syria, 
a present of rare animals from the King of Egypt. 

24. Asshur-izir-pal, the son of TiylatJd-Nin, is the first of the 
Assyrian kings of whose grandeur we are able to judge by the 
remains of extensive buildings and sculptures which have come 
down to us. He was the founder of the North-West Palace at 
Nimrnd, w^hich, next to that of Sennacherib at Kuymijih, is the 
grandest and most magnificent of all the Assyrian edifices. A large 
uortion of the sculptures now in the British Museum are from this 
ouilding. It was a structure nearly square, about 360 feet in 
length, and 300 in breadth,^ standing on a raised platform, over- 
looking the Tigris, with a grand fa^de to the north fronting the 
town, and another to the west commanding the river. It was built 


tionod, p. 457,) by a certain Shalman- 
esei', probably the last king but one of 
the early Kileli-Sliergliat series ; but it 
seems to have been a mere second-rate 
city until the reign of AssUnr-izir-pal. 

® See the British Museum Series, 
Plates 17 to 26. 


® See Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
ch. xvi. p. 361. 

* See the plan of Mr. Layard (Nine- 
veh and Babylon, opp. p. 655). The 
palace of Sennacherib at Koynnjik 
seems to have been a square of nearly 
600 feet. (Ibid., plan facing p. 67.) 

2 H 
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of hewn stone, and consisted of a single central hall, more than 120 
feet long by 90 wide, probably open to the sky, round which were 
grouped a number of ceiled chambers, some larger and some 
smaller, generally communicating with one another. The ceilings 
were of cedar, brought apparently from Mount Lebanon ; ® the walls 
were panelled to a certain distance from the floor by slabs of 
alabaster, ornamented throughout with bas-reliefs, above which they 
were coated with plaster. The smaller chambers were frequently 
dark ; the larger ones were lighted either by openings in the roof, 
or by apertures in the upper part of the wall near the ceiling. The 
floors were paved with slabs of stone, often covered with inscrip- 
tions. A close analogy has been pointed out between this stylo 
of building and the great edifices of the Jews, as described in 
Scripture® and by Josephus,'* the Jewish kings having in all prob- 
ability borrowed their architecture from Assyria. The dimensions 
however of the palace of Solomon fell far short of those of the 
great Assyrian monarchs.° 

Besides his palace at Calah, Asshur-izir-pal built temples there to 
Asshur and Merodach, which stood upon tho same platform, adjoin- 
ing the wall of the city. He also built at least one temple at 
Nineveh itself, which however was not yet tho chief metropolitan 
city. This temple was dedicated to Beltis, a deity worshipped 
both in Nineveh and Babylon.® 

25. Asshur-izir-pal was succeeded by his son, Shalmaneser II., 
the great monarch whoso deeds are recorded on the black obelisk in 
the British Museum. This prince, who reigned above thirty-one 
years, was engaged either personally or by a favourite general," in 
a perpetual series of expeditions, of which a brief account is given 


® Layard, p. 336. Tlie wood dis- 
covered in this palace was almost all 
cedar. (Ibid. p. 357.) 

“ See 1 Kings, clia. vi. and vii. ; and 
2 Chron. ch. iii. 

■* Joseph. Ant. Jud. viii. 2. Compare 
Fergusson’s Palaces of Nineveh, p. 
229, and Layard’s Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, pp. 6Jrl-649. 

® The palace of Solomon was 130 
feet long and 75 feet broad, tlius 
covering a spaco little more than 
one-tenth of that covered by the 
palace of Asshm'-izir-pal, and not one- 
thirtieth of that covered by tlio vast 
building of Sennacherib. Its height 


was 45 feet, which perhaps tho Assy- 
riiin palaces did not greatly exceed. 

® The inscription also on the broken 
obelisk in the British Museum (His- 
torical Inscriptions, PI. 28) appears to 
belong to Asshur-izir-pal, and com- 
memorates both his hunting exploits 
in Syria and the extensive repairs 
which ho executed at Asshm’ or Kileli. 
Sheryliat. 

' Called Dayan-asslmr by most cunei- 
form scholar’s, but Dikut-asmr by Dr. 
Hincks. See his ti-anslation of the 
Nimnid Obelisk in she Dublin TJni- 
versify Magazine for October, 1853, 
pp. 422, 425, and 420. 
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upon tlie obelisk, tbe details being apparently reserved for tbe 
colossal bulls, which seem to have been the usual dedication after 
a victory. These expeditions do not fall into any regular order, 
nor do they seem to result in actual conquest. They arc repeatedly 
in the same countries, and terminate either in the submission of the 
monarch, or in his deposition, and the establishment in his place of 
a more obsequious ruler. What is most remarkable in them is 
their extent. At one time they are in Chaldoea, on the very borders 
of the Southern Oeean; at another in Eastern Armenia and the 
vicinity of the Caspian ; frequently they are in Syria, and touch 
the confines of Palestine ; occasionally they are in Cappadocia, in 
the country of the Tuplai (Tibareni). Armenia, Azerbijan, great 
portions of Media Magna, the line of Zagros, Babylonia, Chaldcea, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, the chain of Amanus and the 
country beyond it to the north and the north-west, are invaded by 
the Assyrian armies, which exceed upon occasions 100,000 fighting 
men. Everywhere tribute is enforced, and in most places images 
of the king are set up as a sign of his possessing the supremacy. 
The Assyrian successes are throughout attributed, after the favour 
of Asshur and Merodach, to their archers. 

26. The picture furnished by the inscriptions of the general con- 
dition of Western A.sia at this period (b.c. 860—820) is pei’haps the 
most interesting feature of all which they present to us. At the 
extreme west appear the Phccnician cities, Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus, 
from which Shalmaneser takes tribute in his 21st year. Adjoining 
upon them are the kingdoms of Hamath ® and Damascus, the latter 
at first under Bcnhadad,’ and then under Hazael ; the former under 


® The importance of Hamath at this 
early period is strongly marked in 
Scripture, first, by the frequent use of 
the expression, “the entering in of 
Hamath ” (Josh. xiii. 5 ; Judges iii. 3 ; 
1 Kings viii. 65, &o.), for the district 
north of the Holy Land ; secondly, by 
what is related of the dealings of 
David with Toi (2 Sam. viii. 9, 10 ; 
1 Chron. xviii. 9, 10) ; and thirdly, by 
the "manner in which the Assyrian 
envoy, Rabshakeh, speaks of it (2 Kings 
xviii. 34', xix. 13). It was conquered 
by Solomon (2 Chron. viii. 3, 4), be- 
came independent probably nnder Jero- 
boam the First, and was again reduced 


by Jeroboam the Second (2 Kings xiv. 
28). Hamath at this time was the 
capital of Coele-Syria, and occupied 
the site of the modem Hamah, 

** This king was moognized inde- 
pendently both by Dr. Hincks and Sir 
H. Hawlinson. The name is read by 
the former authority as Ben-idri. The 
Septuagint, it must be remembered, 
substitutes 'Tits "ASep for Ren-hadad 
(1 Kings xr. 1, &c. ), and the d and r, 
from their similarity, are constantly 
liable to be confounded in Hebrew, as 
they are in the name Hadadezer, or 
Hadarozer. (Comp. 2 Sam. viii. 3-12, 
with 1 Chron. xviii. 3-10.) 
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a Tfi'tig named Sakliulena. These kingdoms are closely leagued 
together ; and united in the same alliance are their neighbours, the 
Kluiiti, or Hittites, who form a great confederacy ruled by a number 
of petty chiefs,' and extend continuously from the borders of 
Damascus to the Euphrates at Bir, or Bireh-jik. The strength of the 
Hittites, Hamathites, and Syrians of Damascus, is in their chariots.- 
They are sometimes assisted by the “ kings of the sea-coast,” who 
are probably the Phoenician princes. The valley of the Orontes, 
fi’om a little north of Hamath to the great bend which the river 
makes towards the west, and the country eastward as far as the 
mountains which separate the tributaries of that stream from those 
of the Euphrates, are in possession of the Patena, a tribe of Hittites, 
whose name connects them with the Padan-Aram of Scripture, and 
the Batansa, of the Greek writers. This people is permanently 
subject to Assyria, and the Assyrians have access through their 
territories to the countries of their neighbours. East of the 
Euphrates, in the country between Bir and Diarbekr, arc the Na'Cri 
or Naijari, adjoining upon the Armenians, who roach from about 
Diarbekr to the basin of Lake Urumitjeli, which belongs to the 
Mannai (who are the Minni of Scripture).® Southward along tho 
line of Zagros are, first, Kharlchar, about Lake Van ; next Htqrunka, 
reaching south to Holwan and the Gates of Zagros ; and then the 
country of the Tsimri,* reaching as far as Susiana, east of which dwell 
the Medes and (perhaps)'the Persians.' Below Assyria is Babylonia, 
the more northern portion of which is the country of the Accad, 


1 See Dr. Hincts’a article in tho 
Dublin Univ. Mag. p. 422, note. 
Twelve kings of the sonthera Hittites 
are mentioned in several places. Com- 
pare the expressions in Soriptnre, “ for 
all the hinij!i of the Hittites did they 
bring chariots ont” (1 Kings x. 29), 

“ the king of Israel has hired against 
ns the hiuijs of tho Hittites,” &o. 

® Compare 2 Sain. x. 18 j 1 Kings x. 
29, XX. 1, &c. 

* See Jer. li. 27 : " Call together ' 
against her (Babylon) the kingdoms of 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz." 

*■ This name has been hitherto read 
as Samri, but the reading of Teimri 
is to be preferred. Compare Jer. xxy. 
25, whero the kings of Zimri are 
associated with tho kings of Elam 


and the kings of tho Medes. — [H. 
C. B.] 

' The first appearance of the Medea 
in tho Assyrian inscriptions is in the 
2-lth year of Shalmaneser II., about 
B.C. 835. Their exaot locality cannot 
be fixed, but they clearly dwell oast of 
tho Tsimri who inhabit the Kurdish 
mountains. It is uncertain whether 
the Bartsu or Part.su are tho Persians. 
From the time of Shalmaneser to that 
of Pal they seem to ocenpy south- 
eastern Ai'menia, where they* are 
under a number of chiefs, as many as 
twonty-sevon bringing tribute to tho 
Assyrian monarch on one occasion. In 
tho reign of Sennacherib they appear, 
as PurfsH, in tho position in which we 
should exiioot to find Persians. 
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while the more southern, reaching to the coast, is Chaldsaa — ^theland 
of the Kaldai. Above Babylonia, on both sides of the Euphrates, 
are the Tsulcld, perhaps the Shnhitea of Scripture.® Finally, in 
Cappadocia, above the northern Hittites, and west of the Euphrates, 
are the Tu}}lai, or Tibareni, a weak people under a multitude of 
chiefs,^ who readily pay tribute to the conqueror. 

27. The most interesting of the campaigns of Shalmaneser are those 
which in his 6th, 11th, 14th, and 18th years he conducted against 
the countries bordering on Palestine. In the first three of these his 
chief adversary was Bcnhadad of Damascus, the prince whose wars 
•with Ahab and Jehoram, and whose murder by Hazacl, are related 
at length in the Books of Kings and Chronicles.® Benhadad, who 
had strengthened himself by a close league with the Hamathites, 
Hittites, Israelites,® and Phoenicians, was defeated in three great 
battles by the Assyrian monarch, and lost in one of them above 
20,000 men. This ill success appears to have broken up the league, 
and when Hazael, soon after his accession, was attacked in his turn, 
pi’obably about the year b.c. 847 or 846, he was left to his o^vn 
resources, and had to take refuge in Anti-Libanus, where Shal- 
maneser engaged and defeated him, killing (according to his own 
account) 16,000 of his fighting men, and capturing more than 1100 
chariots. It was probably at this time, or perhaps three years 
later, when the conqueror once more entered Syria and forced 
Hazacl to supply his troops with provisions, that the Israelites were 
for the first time compelled to make an act of submission, and 
admit the suzerainty of the Assyrians. One of five epigraphs 
on the black obelisk records the ti’ibute which YaJiua the son of 
Khumri — i.e. Jehu, the son of Omri ■ — brought to the king who 


® Job ii. 11, &c. See page 461, note *. 

^ As many as twenty-four kings of 
the Tuplai are mentioned (Hincks, p. 
42-1.). 

B 1 Kings XX. 1-34, xxii. 29-36 ; 
2 Kings vi. vii. and viii. 

^ Ahab, king of Israel, sent or 
brought to the aid of Benhadad, in 
his'iirst campaign against Shalmaneser, 
a force of 10,000 men and 2000 
chariots. (See Ancient Monarchies, 
vol. ii.p. 103, note^, 2nd edition.) 

* Dr. Hincks says : “ This title (son 
of Omri) is equivalent to King of 
Samaria, the city which Omri built. 


and -which was kno-wn to the Assyrians 
as Beth-Omri.” (Nimrad Obelisk, p. 
426). But is it not rather a claim — 
possibly not altogether false — to actual 
descent from Omri, and another in- 
stance of the anxiety of usurpers in 
the East to identify themselves -with 
the dynasty which they in reality dis- 
possess ? (See note •* on book i. oh. 
108.) Jehu, we know, was really 
the son of Jehoshaphat, and grand- 
son of Nimshi (2 Kings ix. 2 and 14). 
But ho may have been on the mother's 
side descended from Omri, or ho 
may merely have claimed the con- 
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set it up, consisting almost entirely of gold and silver, and articles 
manufactured from gold. It was perhaps this act of submission 
which provoked the fierce attack of Hazael upon the kingdom of 
Israel in the reign of Jehu, wheu he “ smote them in all their 
coasts,” and deprived them of the entire country east of Jordan, 
the ancient possession of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, 
as far as “ Aroer by the river Amon,” ® which flows into the Dead 
Sea. 

28. Shalmaneser dwelt indifEorently at Calah and at Nineveh, and 
greatly embellished the foi’mer of these cities. He was the builder 
of the central palace at that place, which has furnished us with a 
few interesting specimens of Assyrian art. Like his father, he 
appears to have brought timber, probably cedar, from the forests of 
Syria ; aud sometimes even to have undertaken expeditions for 
that special purpose. He reigned from b.c. 858 to B.c. 823.’ 

29. Shalmaneser II. was succeeded by his son, Shamas-Vul, 
whose annals, like his father’s, have in part come down to us upon 
an obelisk, set up by him to commemorate his exploits, at Calah, 
which seems to have been stilt the Assyrian capital. IVe learn from 
this document,^ that during the lifetime of Shalmaneser, Asslmr- 
dayan, his eldest son, had raised a revolt against his authority, 
which was with difficulty put down by Shamas-Vul, the younger 
brother. Twenty-seven strong places, including Asshur, the old 
metropolis, Amida (the modem Diarbekr), Telapni, which was near 
Orfa, aud the famous city of Arbela — here first commemorated — 
espoused the cause of the iDrotender. A bloody struggle followed, 
resulting in the suppression of the rebellion by the capture of the 
revolted cities, which wore taken by Shamas-Vul, one after another. 
AssJmr-daijaii, in all probability, lost his life — if not, at any rate 
he forfeited the succession, which thus fell to the second son of the 
late monarch. 


nection without anj ground of rigiit. 
The Assyrians would of course siniidy 
accept the title which he gave him- 
self. 

® 2 Kings X. 32, 33. 

’ These dates are those of the As- 
syrian Canon. Tliey are about 40 
years lower than those ordinarily de- 
rived from the .Tewish Scriptures by 
following tho lino of tho king.s of 
Judah. If the line of the kings of 


Israel were followed, tho dilEorcnco 
would be reduced to about 20 years. 

■* This iuscription has been in great 
part translated by Sir H. Bawlinson in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
vol. xvi. part i. Annual Report, p. xii. 
ct Bcq. I more recently it has boen 
fully translated by Mr. A. H. Sayce, 
(Records of the Vast, vol. i. pp. 11. 
22 .) 
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30. SJiamas- Vul II. reigned thirteen years, from b.c. 823 to b.c. 810 ; 
■fant his annals upon the obelisk extend only over the term of four 
years, and then end abruptly.® In this space he undertook expedi- 
tions against the tribes of the Xaiii on the flanks of Taurus, against 
the countries bordering on Armenia to the south and east, against the 
Medes beyond Zagros, and finally against the Babyloaiians. This 
last campaign is the most important. In it Sluvnias-Vul declares 
that he took above 200 towns, and defeated a combined army of 
Chaldasans, Elamites, Tsimri, and Aramnsans or Syrians, which the 
king of Babylonia had collected against him, slaying 5000 and 
taking 2000 prisoners, together with 100 chariots. 

31. Vul-lush, the third prince of that name, was the son and suc- 
cessor of 8hamas-Vul. He ascended the throne in B.c, 810, and 
reigned 29 years. He built some chambers in the central palace at 
Calah, which had been originally erected by his grandfather, and 
which was afterwards despoiled by Esar-haddon. The records of 
his time wliich have been hitherto discovered are scanty, but possess 
a peculiar interest. One of them is a pavement slab from Nim- 
rwl (Calah), wherein is noticed his reception of tribute from the 
Medes, Partsu, Minni, and Nahi on the north and east, and from 
the country of Klnmri, or Samaria, from Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, 
Idumtea, and Palestine on the west. Another is a brief inscription 
on a statue of the god Nebo,’ wliich shows that the name of his 
wife was Semiramis, and that she reigned conjointly with her 
husband, thus to some extent confirming the account given by 
Hta'odotus of the queenly authority and real age of that personage.® 
A third, which, like the first, is on a pavement slab, enumerates the 
titles and the ancestors of the monareh.® The Assyrian Canon 
shows us that he was engaged in wars during almost the whole of 


® In one copy of tho AsByrian Canon 
we have brief notices of expeditions 
conducted by Sbamas-Vul II. in his 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th 
years. The last two of them were 
directed respectively against Chaldaea 
and Babylon. 

For a full account of this inscrip- 
tion see Athenaum, No. 147G, p. 174. 

' The statue, which is now in tho 
British Mnsenm, is dedicated by the 
artist to “his lord Vul-lusli, and his 
lady Sammuramit.” By tho form of 
the letters and other signs it certainly 


belongs to the time of Vnl-ludi III., 
and not to either of the two earlier 
monarchs of the same name. 

® Herodotus places Semiramis five 
generations before Nitooris, the mother 
of tho Labynetus who ascended the 
Babylonian throne B.c. 565. As he 
reckoned three generations to the 
century, he must have intended to 
place Semiramis towards the middle of 
the eighth oentmy. Her real time was 
from thirty to fifty years earlier. 

” See Beoer ls of the Fast, vol. i. 
pp. 3, 4. 
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his long reign, chiefly in Media, in the Zagros range, in Armenia, 
and in Syria. Ho exercised a power wliich seems like that of a 
sovereign in B.ahylonia, where he received the homage of the 
Chaldseans, and sacrificed in Babylon, Bomippa, and Cutha, to the 
respective gods of those cities, Bel, Nebo, and Nergal. 

32. The next king in succession to Vul-lush III. bore the name 
of Shalmaneser, and is known in Assyrian history as Sliahnaiieser 
the Third. His reign was a short one, lasting for only ten years, 
from B.c. 781 to b.c. 771. Wo have no evidence of the relation- 
ship which he bore to his predecessor ; but on the whole it seems 
most probable that he was Vnl-lush the Third’s son.^ His character 
seems to have been as warlike as that of his predecessors, since in 
the Assyrian Canon there is a military expedition assigned to every 
year of his short reign. Most of these expeditions were directed 
against Armenia ; but m one the people attacked were the Tsimri or 
Ziinri of Mount Zagros ; and the last two were directed against 
Syria, one (in n.c. 773) against Daniascns, and the other (in the year 
following) against Hadrach.- Wo have no information as to the 
circumstances or results of these campaigns ; but it is evident that 
their range is narrow as compared with that embraced by the wars of 
the four previous monarchs ; and wo hare thus an indication that 
once more a time of reaction has set in, and Assyria’s power has for 
the second time suffered eclipse. The conclusion which is thus 
derived from the Canon receives remarkable confirmation from two 
other facts — first, that at this point there is a sudden cessation in 
Assyria of architectural and other memorials ; and, secondly, that 
there is at the same time an entire defect of contemporary written 
records. 

33. Shalmaneser was succeeded by Asshur-dayan III., who may 
well have been his son.’ He reigned from b.c. 771 to B.C. 753, a 
period of eighteen years. The dcpi’ession of Assyria becomes still 
more marked during his time. Military expeditions arc now, 
comparatively speaking, rare, only nine being mentioned as belong- 
ing to this king’s whole reign.* The expeditions arc, moreover, for 


’ See above, p. 464, note ®. 

' This is the first mention which we 
have of Ifadrach in the Assyrian re- 
cords. There arc many later notices, 
by which it appears (agreeably with 
Z®ch. ix. 1) that the town was in the 
vicinity of Damascus. 


’ The three reigns of Vul-lush III. , 
Shnlmanoser III., and Asshur-dayan 
III. cover a space of fifty-seven years, 
which will suffice for a father, a sou, 
and a giandson. 

^ See the Assyrian Canon (Oppert. 
Chronologio Biblique, p. 19). 
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the most part, against countries lying at no, great distance from the 
capital. There are two against Hadfach, and one against Media ; 
otherwise the enemies attacked are mostly among Assyria’s nearest 
neighbours. But the most marked characteristic of the period is 
the prcTalence of revolts. Rebellion breaks out at Asshur, at 
Arapkha, and in Gozan (Ganzanitis), about the head streams of 
the Chaboras (Khabour) ; and in each place it rages for at least 
two years before it is suppressed. Assyria’s arms are in fact turned 
against herself, and the “Rome of the East” perishes by her own 
might.® The outward show of revolt seems, however, after a time 
to have been put down by the govemment; and towards the close 
of his reign, Asshnr-dayan III. ventured on leading his army to a 
distance from Nineveh. In B.C. 7.55 he made an expedition against 
Hadrach, and in the year following one against Arpad. Soon 
after this, however, ho died; and the throne fell to Asshur-lush, 
the last king of the third series. 

34. Asshur-lusli may have been the son of Asshur-dayan III.,® 
or he may have been a successful rebel. His reign, which lasted 
only eight yeans — from B.o. 753 to B.c. 745 — is chiefly remarkable 
for its pacific character. Asshnr-lnsh, during his eight years, mado 
but two military expeditions, and on both those occasions proceeded 
no further than the valleys of Zagros. He was either by temper 
unwarlike, or convinced that the circumstances of the time rendered 
it necessary for him to ixiraain at homo and watch tho courae of 
affairs from tho capital. In his eighth year, tho revolt, which ho 
had been expecting, came. Calah, the second city in the Empire, 
rose against his authority ; and, after a short struggle, he was 
killed or dethroned, and the crown passed to a new monarch, who 
is commonly regarded as tho founder of a second or Lower Assyrian 
Empire.'' 

35. Before proceeding to sketch the history of this “ Second 
Empire,” it may bo convenient to exhibit in a tabular form tbe 
list of monarchs belonging to the early kingdom and to the 
“First Empire:” — 


’ “ Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit.” 
(Hor. Epod. xvi. 2.) 

® On the whole I prefer this hjpo- 
tliGsis, since the Canon has mentioned 
no revolt for five years, and the name 
Asshnr.lush, though a now one, is 


composed of elements familiar to this 
dynasty. 

' Lenormant, Histoire Ancienne de 
rOrient, vol. ii. p. 85 ; Brandis, Reium 
Assyrinrum Tompora Emendata, p. 17 ; 
P. Smith, Anc. Hist., vol. i. p. 222, &c. 
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KINGS OF ASSYEIA. 


Actiioritzes. 


ab.1450-1430 

1430—1410 

— 1410—1300 

— 1390—1365 

— 1365—1345 

— 1345—1320 

— 1320—1300 

— 1300—1275 

— 1246—1220 

— 1220—1200 

— 1200—1175 

— 1175— IISS 

— 1155—1130 

— 1130—1110 

— 1110— lO-fi 

— 10S&— 10G5 


— 935—911 
9U— 8F9 
869—663 
883—838 
858—623 
823— blO 
810—781 
781—771 
771—753 
753—745 


Bel-sumiU>kapl 
« * * « 
Irba-rul 

* * * • 

A6Bhur-idd!n>aklil 

* * * • 


Asebur-bil-nlsi-su 
Bazur>Aa;ibur (successor) 
As^ur-upallit (successor) 

Bel-lush (his son) 

Pudil (his sou) 

A’ul-luslz 1. (his son) 
Slmlmaiicscr I. (liis son) 
Tigl:ithi-^in I- (his son) 

* * * * 

Bcl-kudur-uiur 

Nln-paia-zira (successor) 
Asshur-dayan I. (his son) 
Mutaggii-Xobo (ids son) 
Assbur-ris-ilim (his son) 
Tigltttb-Pileser 1. (his son) 
Asshur-bil-katii (his sou) 
SUamas-Vul I, \hls brother) 

Asshur-matur 


Asshur-daynn IT. 

Vul-lusU il, (his son) 
TigIath^^’in If, (his son) 
Assbur-izir-pal (his son) 
Shnlnuincscr IT. (his son) 
Shnmas-Vul IL ^his son) 
Vul-lush ITT. (Ills son) 
Shalin.inoscr III. (successor) 
Asshur'duyuii III. (successor) 
Ashliur-lush (successor) 


Called ** the founder of the kingdom ** on v 
a tablet of Vul-lush III. 

Mentioned by Tiglath-Pileser I. as “a 
former king.” A very archaic tablet 
in the Brit. Mus. is dated in his reign. 

Also mentioned os “ a former king ” by 
Tiglath-Pileser I. 

Mentioned in the “ Synchronous History ” 
08 contemporary with Burna-buriyas 
and other Chaldncan kings. Asshur- 
vpallit connected with the following 
list of kings by Kileh-Shcrghat bricks 
and inscription of Vul-lush. 

Karnes, succession, and relationship given 
on Kilch-!^)iergimt bricks, etc. Tig- 
lathi-Nin's date Oxed by Sennacherib. / 

Mentioned in the “Syncbronoizs History’' 
us the predecessor of Nin-paU-zira. 

Karnes and relationship given on the 
cylinder of Tiglath-Pileser I. 

K.zmcs and succession given in tlic Syn- 
chronous History.” 

From a dciUcatory tablet. 

Mentioned in on inscription of Sbal- 
maucser II. 


Succession and relationship proved by 
tbc'Kilch'Slicrghat and Nimrud monu- 
ments. Succession of last six proved 
also by the Assyrian Canon. 


[ Succession proved by the Assyrian Canon, 


36. The circumstances which brought the first Assyrian Empire 
to a close, and placed upon the throne a king of a different family, 
are neither recorded in the inscriptions, nor by any writer of much 
authority.® Tiglath-Pileser II., who appears to have succeeded 


® Bion and Polyhistor aro said to 
hare related that Tiglath-Pileser, 
whom they called Belctaras, was the 
former king’s gardener, and gained 
the crown in some extraordinary way 
{iKopvt&ffaro vapa\6yas r^v 
Agath. ii. 25, § 15). lint Agathias, 
who is the anthority for this, docs not 


inform ns of any details. The war 
between JleZinuis and Fersens in Ce- 
plialion (Fmgm. 1), and that between 
Bardanapalus and Perseus in Pausanias 
(see the Paschal Chronicle, p. G8), 
perhaps disguise the transactions of 
tliis period. 
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Asstur-lush, has loft no record of the means hy which he obtained 
the crown. The inscriptions however support the notion of a 
revolution and change of dynasty in Assyria at this point of its 
history. Contrary to the universal practice of previous monarchs, 
Tiglath-Pileser omits all mention of his ancestors, or even of the 
name of his father, upon his monuments. We may safely conclude 
from this that he was a usurper, and that his ancestry was not 
royal. Moreover, the Assyrian Canon tells us of a revolt in Calah, 
in the year b.c. 746, and then gives the accession of Tiglath-Pileser 
in the year following in a manner and with a particularity not 
observed in any previous instance. These facts render it scarcely 
doubtful that in the year B.c. 745 a revolution took place in Assyria; 
Asshur-lnsh was dethroned or killed, and Tiglath-Pileser, a man 
unconnected with the previous royal family, was acknowledged by 
the Assyrians generally as their sovereign. 

37. The annals of Tiglath-Pileser II. extend over the space of 
seventeen years. They exist only in a very fragmentary state, 
having been engraved on slabs which were afterwards defaced by 
Sargon or his descendants, and which were finally torn from their 
places and used by Esnr-haddon as materials for the buildings 
which be erected at Nimrud — the ancient Calah. They give at 
some length his wars in Upper Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Media ; 
but the most remarkable events recorded in them are two invasions 
of Babylon, one of which is assigned to his first and the other to 
his fifteenth year, and two Syrian wars, one lasting from B.C. 743 
to B.c. 738, and the other from n.c. 734 to b.c. 730. 

In both his campaigns against Babylon, Tiglath-Pileser appears 
to have found the country divided up .among a number of potty 
principalities. In the upper country aios Nahu-itsahsi,^ king of 
Sarrapann, Ohiiisim, king of Sape, and a prince called Zalcani ; in 
the lower, Balasu, son of Dakkuri, Nadi'na, king of Larancha, and 
MerodaclirBaladan, son of Yakin,^ king of the sea-coast. Tiglath- 
Pileser in his first campaign defeats and captures Nabn-usabsi and 
Zakaru, takes the cities of Kurri-gulzn, Adini, Sarrapann, and 


” Eabu-usabsi is supposed hy Mr. 
6. Smith to bo the Nabius (or Nadias) 
of Ptolemy's Canon; Chintiru is, no 
douht, the Chinzirus of tho same 
writer, who reigns from u.c. 732 to B.c. 
727, 

* This is tho first mention of Moro- 
dach-Baladan, the adversary of Sargon 


and ally of Hezekiah (2 Kings xx. 12 ; 
Isaiah xxxix. 1). That he was tho 
actual sou of Yakin cannot be doubted. 
Baladan, who Is called his father in 
Kings and Isaiah, must have been a 
itioro remote progenitor (Compare 2 
King.s i.Y. 2 and 20.) 
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many others ; caiTies ofE as prisoners 155,000 persons, and 
sacrifices to the Babylonian gods in all the chief cities of the 
Empire.® In his second expedition, B.c. 731, he attacks Chiiizini 
in his capital, Sape ; receives ti-ibute from Balasii, Nadiiia, and 
Merodach-Baladan ; crucifies STabu-nsabsi, and reduces the entire 
country to subjection. From this time forth he added to his other 
titles those of “king of Babylon” and “king of Sumir and 
Akkad.” 

The first Syrian vrar of Tiglath-Pileser was directed chiefly 
against Arpad, which was taken at the end of a four years’ siege, ^ 
in B.c. 740. Ti'ibute was then received from Rczin of Damascus, 
and from other neighbouring monavchs. After this, in b.c. 739, 
Tiglath-Pileser attacked a king of Jndah, whom be calls Yanhho.zi 
(Jehoabaz), who is by some identified with Abaz, and by others 
with Azariah or Uzziah.* His war with this monarch lasted till 
B.c. 737, when YauMazi and his allies, the kings of Hadrach, 
Hamath, &c., submitted, and their territories were “added to 
Assyria.” At the same time tribute was paid to Tiglath-Pileser 
by an Arab queen, and by seventeen king.s, among whom are 
mentioned Rezin of Syria., Henahem of Samaria,® Hiram of Tyre, 
and the kings of Hamath, Gehal, Cai'chemish, and Tubal. In the 
second war (b.c. 734-730), in which we know from the Second Book 
of Kings that his interference was invoked by Aliaz,” the enemies 
mentioned are chiefly Rezin of Damascus and Pekah of Samaria. 
Tiglath-Pileser, having collected his troops, marched into Syria 
in his twelfth year, B.c. 734, attacked and took Damascus, slew 
Rezin, and razed his city to the ground. He then probably pro- 
ceeded against Pekah, whose country he entered on the north-east, 
where it bordered upon the kingdom of Damascus. Here he over- 
ran the whole district beyond Jordan, and hence ho carried off into 
captivity the two tribes and a half by whom this country vras 
peopled:® after which it would seem that ho deposed Pekah, and 


® As Babylon, Borsippa, Cutha,Kipur, 
Sippara, Kis, Chilmacl, and Ur. 

® See tlio Afsj-rian Canon, Eponymy 
o£ Nabn-edir-anni. 

■* So Mr. George Smith. But i£ the 
fall of Samaria (b.c. 722) belongs to 
Hczelciah’s ninth year (2 Kings wiii. 
10), and his father Abnz reigned six- 
teen years (2 Kings xvi. 2 ; 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 1), the accession of -4.haz cannot 


have been later than b.c. 7-1(>. 

® This mention of Menahom con- 
stitutes a serious difficulty, since the 
Biblic.al chronology places his death 
at latest in ii.c. 730. It has been 
supposed that the scribe made a mis- 
take, substituting Menahom for Pekah. 

® 2 Kings xvi. 7. 

® See 1 Chron. v. 20, and compare 
Isa. ix. I, 
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set up Hoshea as king in Ms room. Akaz akout tke same time kad 
an interview witk tkc Great King, wkile ke still rested at Damas- 
cus,® kefore tke city was destroyed, did komage for Ms crown, and 
oktaiued tke pattern of an Assyinan altar, wkick ke set up in tke 
Temple. 

38. Of Skalmaneser IV., tkc successor of Tiglatk-Pileser II., 
very little is known.® He reigned no more tkan five years,' kaving 
ascended tke tkroue in u.c. 727, and dying in B.c. 722. His annals 
kave not come down to us ; and even tke Assyrian Canon is klank 
of events during kis reign. All tkat we know of kim is contained 
in a few verses of Scripture,® and in a single skort notice of tke 
Tyrian Mstorian, Menander.® From Scripture we learn tkat 
Hoskea, kaving revolted from Skalmaneser on tke deatk of Tiglatk- 
Pileser, was at once attacked by tke new monarck, submitted to 
kim, and agreed to pay an annual tribute ; * afterwards, kowever, 
kaving obtained tke protection of a king of Egypt,® ke revolted, 
witkkeld kis tribute, and wken Skalmaneser once more came up 
against Mm in person, resisted Mm by force of arms. Skalmaneser 
laid siege to Samaria, wkick defied Ms utmost efforts for nearly 
three years. Tke king of Egypt, kowever, gave no aid to Ms 
dependant, and at tke end of three years Samaria fell.® It has been 
usual to ascribe its captui’e to Shalmaneser ; and this is certainly 
tke impression wkick tke Seriptui-al narrative leaves. But tke 
assertion is not made expressly,’’’ and if we may trust tke direct 


® 2 Kings xvi. 10, 

® It is probable that his monuments 
were purposely ilostroyecl by Sai'gon. 

' The length of Slmlmanesor's reign, 
and the dates for the beginning niiil 
end of his reign, are iilaood beyond all 
doubt by tho more lately discovered 
copies of the Assyrian Canon. (See 
G. Smith in Zeitsehrift fur .Slgypl- 
Sprache, Aug. ISdU, ]). Ill ; and com. 
pare Oppert, Clironologio Biblique, p. 
20k 

® 2 Kings xvii. 3-5; xviii. 9. 

® Menander (ap, Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
ix. 14). 

^ 2 Kings xvii. 3. 

® 2 Kings xvii. 4. This king who is 
called So, or rather Seveh, tilD in the 
Hebrew text, but Segor (STjyiip) in 
the Soptuagiut, has commonly boon 
identified with Sabaco I., the founder of 


the 25th (Ethiopian) dynasty j but 
there arc certain objections to thist 
Hosea must have made his treaty with 
So at least as early as B.c. 734 ; but 
the Egyptian monuments prove Tirho- 
kah to have ascended the throne b.c. 
090, .and Mnnetho assigned the two 
Sflbacos 23 or 24 years, which gives 
B.c. 713 or 714 for the accession of 
Sahaco I. Again in s. c. 715, Sargon 
finds Egypt not yet nnder the Ethio- 
pians, hut under a native king, whom 
he calls Pirhu, which is perhaps Pha- 
raoh, or perhaps Bocchoris. Two or 
three years later, n.c. 712, he notes 
the subjection of Egypt to Merog or 
Ethiopia. 

® 2 Kings xvii. 5, and xviii. 10. “At 
tho end of three years they took it.” 

t "The king of Assyria” in 2 Kings, 
eh. xvii. ver. 6, is not necessarily the 
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statement of Sargon, tlie successor of Shalmaneser upon the throne, 
we must consider that he, and not Shalmaneser, was the actual 
captor of the city. Sargon relates that he took Samaria in his 
first year, and carried into captivity 27,280 of its inhabitants. It 
would appear therefore that Shalmaneser died, or was deposed, 
while Hoshea still held out, and that the final captivity of Israel 
fell into the reign of his successor. 

Shalmaneser’s war with Tyre commenced in his first year, and 
must have lasted his whole reign. A general revolt of Phoenicia 
had marked his accession. One of his first acts, therefore, w.as to 
invade and overran the country,® and to re-establish the authority 
of Assyria over the various towns. The island Tyre, however, 
almost immediately revolted; whereupon Shalmaneser “returned”® 
into these parts, collected a fleet from Sidon, Pal®-Tyras, and Akko 
(Acre), and commenced the siege of the revolted place. But the 
Tyrians, with a much smaller squadron, beat off his fleet ; and 
Shalmaneser was compelled to change his plans, and endeavour to 
force the islanders to a surrender by cutting oS the supplies of 
water, which they drew from the continent. He continued this 
system to the end of his reign, but apparently without success. 
The islanders are said to liave satisfied their thirst with rain-water 
during the space of five years, which brings us to the close of 
Shalmaneser’s reign, and to the revolution by which the last and 
greatest of the Assyrian dynasties established itself in authority at 
Nineveh. 

39. Sargon, or Sargina, who mounted the Assyrian throne in the 
year b.C. 722,' was the founder of a dynasty, and therefore beyond 
all reasonable question a usurper. It may be suspected that he 
took advantage of Shalmaneser’s long absence from his capital, 
while he pressed the sieges of Samaria and Tyi-c, to possess himself 
of the supreme power, just as in later times the Pseudo- Smerdis 
took advantage of the absence of Cambyses in Egypt for a like 


same monarch as “the king of As- 
syria” of the preceding verse. Our 
translators correctly regard ver. 6 as 
beginning a new paragraph. In the 
other passage (xviii. 10) we have the 
yet more vague expression, “ tliey 
took it.” 

® ’EirijA.ee airSuav. 

Menand. 1. s. c. 

” 'Tireorpeijie. Ibid. 


* This date is fixed by the .state- 
ment made by Sargon, that in his own 
twelfth year ho drove Ilorodach-Bala- 
dan out of Babylon after he had reigned 
twelve years. It follows that the two 
kings ascended the throne in the same 
year. Ptol^jmy’s Canon, which gives 
Mcrodach-Bnladan (llardocempadns) 
exactly twelve years, places his first 
Tholh in a. c. 721, 
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purpose.® If not absolutely a person of low condition, be was at 
any rate of a rank which did not allow him to boast. In his 
inscriptions, although he ‘calls the former kings of Assyria his 
ancestors, which seems to bo a mere mode of speech, yet he care- 
fully abstains from any mention of his father, and it is only from 
later records that we may perhaps be able to supply this deficiency.® 
His reign covered a space of nineteen years, for fifteen of which we 
possess his annals. It appears that in his first year, after Samaria 
had fallen and the bulk of the inhabitants had been brought as 
captives to As.syria,* he proceeded in person against Babylon, which 
had revolted under Merodach-Baladan, and, assisted by Elam, was 
able to maintain its independence. After this, in the ensuing year, 
Samaria having revolted from him, in conjunction with the Syrians 
of Damascus,® the people of Arpad, and others, Sargon again 
marched to the west. Having defeated the rebels at Gargar 
(Aroer ?), and suppressed the rebellion, he turned his arms against 
Gaza and Egypt. Egypt, which was not yet under the Ethiopian 
rule, had recently extended her dominion over the five cities of the 
Philistines, according to the prophecy of Isaiah.® Sargon speaks of 
Gaza as a dependency of Egypt, and its king is said to have fought 
a battle, assisted by Egyptian troops, at BwpJiia, which was the 
frontier town of Egypt on the Syrian side. The Assyi-ian arms 
were again successful ; the Philistine inince was taken prisoner ; 
and Sargon returned in triumph to his own country. Five years 
later, b.c. 715, he again marched into these parts. This time the 
object of the campaign was Arabia, into w'hich he penetrated more 
deeply than any former king, and from which he deported a number 
of Arabs, whom he planted in Samaria; where they formed doubt- 
less the Arabian element of which wc hear in later times.'' The 
neighbouring princes then sought his favour ; the king of Egypt, 
who is called PirJtii (Pharaoh ?), made submission, and paid Sargon 
a tribute in gold, horses, camels, &c. Tribute was also brought 
him by the “ Chief of Saba,” and the “ Queen of the Arabs.” After 
the conclusion of this successful campaign, Sargon, like so many of 

® Herod, iii. 61. ■* 2 Kings rrii. 6, and xviii. 11. 

® On a clay tablet of the time of » Tho city had oitlier been rebuilt, or 
Sennacherib, which is in the posses- the people retained the name, though 
sion of Sir H. Eawlinson, the name of their capital was in ruins. 

Nebosipliitni occurs in a connection ® See Isa. xix. 18 : “ In that day 
which may bo read as making him shall five cities in the land of Egypt 
Sargon’s father. The construction is speak the language of Canaan.” 
however veiy doubtful. ^ Sco Nehom. ii. 19 ; iv. 7 ; vi. 1-6. 
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his predecessors,® was occupied for some time with wars in Upper 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Armenia. He overran Hamath; defeated 
Amhris, the king of Tiibal (the Tibareni), on whom he had previously 
bestowed the province of Kkilale (Cilicia), but who had revolted in 
conjunction with the kings of Mesheeh (the Moschi) and Ararat 
(Armenia) ; invaded this last named country, and fought several 
battles with its king, Urza; took tribute from the Nairi ; and 
carried back with him to Assyria a host of prisoners, whom he 
replaced by colonists from his oum country. He next turned his 
arms eastward against the tribes in Mount Zagros, and against 
Media, which he reduced to subjection,® planting throughout it a 
number of cities, which he peopled (at least in part) with his Tsracl- 
itish captives. ‘ Later in his reign, B.C. 711, he conducted a second 
expedition into southern Syria, where he took Ashdod by one of his 
generals,® the king flying to Egypt, which is now for the fii-st time 
said to be subject to Mirulcha, or Meroe.® Afterwards, during the 
space of four years at least, he carried on wars in Babylonia and 
the adjacent countries, driving Merodach-Baladan'into banishment, ‘ 
and contending with the kings of Snsiana, and the chiefs of the 
Chaldaoans. It was at this period that he seems to have first 
received tribute from the Greeks of Cyprus,® to which country ho 
sent in return “an image of his majesty.” The stele of Sargon now 
in the Berlin Museum, which was brought from Idalium, commemo- 
rates the submission of the Cyprians. 


® Snpra, pp. 4(i4., 465, 467, 470, Ac. 

° Among the chiefs who maclo their 
submission are mentioned Varzam or 
Barzanes, Sataiparnu or Sitraphornes, 
Arbaku (Arbaces), Ariya (Ariaeos), 
and Aspabara (Aspabares). 

’ See 2 Kings .wii. 6, and xvin. 11. 
" The king of Assyria did carry away 
Israel into Assyria, and pnt them in 
Halah and Habor by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” 

® Cf. I.sa. XX. 1. “ In the year that 

Tartan came unto Ashdod (when Sar. 
gon the king of Assyria sent him), and 
fought against Ashdod, and took it.” 
Sargon appears in his annals to claim 
the capture as his own j but the kings 
of Assyria frequently identified thora- 
selves with their generals. (See Sir 
H. Bawlinson’s Commentary, pp. 46-7, 
and Dr. Hincks’s translation of the 


Black Obelisk inscription in the Dnhlin 
University Mayazine for October, 1853, 
p.425, note). Egyptians and Ethiopians 
seem to have been among the defenders 
of Ashdod (Isa. xx. 4, 5) on this occa- 
sion. 

® The connection of Egypt with 
Ethiopia at this time is strongly 
marked throughont the 20th chapter 
of Isaiah. 

From this time (u.c. 710) Sargon 
took the title of “ king of Babylon.” 
He is probably the Arkean CApKeovos) 
of Ptolemy’s Canon. 

* The Cyprian Greeks are described 
as ‘‘seven kings of the Yaha-nagi tdibea 
of the country of Yavnan (or Yuncm), 
i.e. Ionia. ” They dwelt “ in an island 
in the midst of the sea, at the distance 
of seven days from the coast.” 
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40. Sargon appears to have removed the seat of empire altogether 
from Calah, -wliich had been the main residence of Tiglath-Pileser 11. 
He repaired the walls of Nineveh, and built in the neighbourhood of 
that city ® the magnificent palace which has supplied France with 
the valuable series of monuments now deposited in the Louvre. 
This palace, which seems to have been completed and embellished 
in his fifteenth year, has furnished the groat bulk of the historical 
documents belonging to his reign.’ In form and size it does not 
much dificr fi-om the other constructions of the Assyrian mouarchs ; 
but its ornamentation is to some extent Egyptian.® In connection 
•until it Sargon founded a town which he called by his own name 
— a title retained by the ruins at Khorsabad so late as the Arab 
conquest.” 

An advance of the arts is perhaps to be traced at this period, 
which may have been a consequence of the growing connection with 
Egypt. Enamelled bricks of the most brilliant hues, colo-nred 
designs on walls, comiecs on the exteriors of buildihgis, the pianu- 
facture'of transparent glass,' belong to this period f to. which may 
also probably be referred a great portion of the . domestic utensils' 
and ornaments, of a decidedly Egyptian character, which have been 
found in various parts of Mesopotamia.^ 

41. Sargon was succeeded by his son Sennacherib (Tsin-aJcJii- 
irba), whose accession may be assigned, on the authority of the 
Assyrian Canon, to the year B.C. 705. lie continued to reign till 
B.O. 681, and thus occupied the throne for twenty-four years. He 
fixed the scat of government at Nineveh, which he calls “ liis royal 


^ Sargon speaks of his palace as 
built ‘*iicar to Nineveh.” Khorsabad 
is about 15 miles N. by E. of Koyun- 
jik) which marks the site of the tnzo 
Nineveh. 

^ Some slabs of Sargon have been 
found at Nimriid, and a few at Koyun- 
jiky but the palace at Korsabad has 
yielded by far the greatest number. 

® See Mr. Fcrgussoii’s Nineveh and 
Porsopolis Restored, p. 2:23, where a 
comice upon the exterior of a building 
attached to iho palace is said to bo 
“at first sight almost purely Egyp- 
tian.” The fact, which Mr. Laynrd 
notes (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 131), 
that the walls of tho chambers were 
in part “pamfed with subjects re- 

VOL. T. 


sembling those sculptured on tho 
alabaster panels,” seems to be another 
indication of Egyptian iufiuence. 

^ See Sir IL. llawlinson's Gommen- 
lary, p. 19, note-. 

* iVanaparent glass may have been 
in nsc earlier, but the r-aidiost known 
Rpccimcu of it is a small bottle, found 
ill the north-west palace at Nimrnd, 
which has Sargon’s name upon it (see 
Layard*s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
197). Tho invention is most probably 
to bo assigned to Egypt, whence the 
most ancient spocimons of coloured 
glass liave been dcrlvod. See note on 
book ii. ch. 41.) 

- See Layaid’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
pp. 182-190. 

2 I 
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city.” The to-sm had fallen into a state of extreme decay, partly hy 
the ravages of time, partly from the swellings of tho Tigris, and 
required a complete restoration to be fitted for a royal residence. 
Sennacherib seems to have commenced the work in his second year. 
He collected a host of prisoners from Chalda3a and Aramma (Syria) 
on the one side, and from Armenia and Cilicia on the other, and 
used their forced labour for his constructions, employing on the 
repairs of the great palace alone as many as 300,000 men. A 
portion were engaged in making bricks ; others cut timber in 
Chaldoea and in Mount Hermon, and brought it to Nineveh; a 
certain number built; within the space of two years the needful 
restorations seem to have been effected; Nineveh was made “as 
splendid as tho sun ; ” two palaces were repaired ; the Tigris was 
confined' to its channel by an embankment of bricks ; and the 
ancient aqueducts conveying spring- water to tho city from a distance 
were made capable of their original use. Not content with these 
improvements, Sennacherib, later in his reign — probably about his 
9th or 10th year — erected a new and more magnificent palace at 
Nineveh, which ho decorated throughout with elaborate sculptures 
in commemoration of his various expeditions. This edifice, which 
was excavated by Mr. Layard, and which is known as the great 
Koyunjik palace, is on a larger scale than any other Assyrian 
building. It contained at least three spacious halls — one of them 
150 feet by 125 — and two long galleries (one of 200, the other of 
185 feet), be.sides innumerable chambers ; and the excavated portion 
of it covers an area of nearly 40,000 square yards, or above eight 
acres. Besides this great work, Sennacherib built a second palace 
in Nineveh, on the mound now called Nelhi-Yimus, and a temple in 
the city of Tarlisi (the modern Shereef Khan) at a distance of three 
miles from the capital. 

42. The annals of Sennacherib hitherto discovered extend only to 
his fourteenth year. Shortly after his accession (b.c. 704) ho pro- 
ceeded into Babylonia, where Mcrodach-Baladan had once more suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself upon the throne by the help of his 
neighbours the Snsianians. A battle was fought in which Sen- 
nacherib was completely successful, and tho Babylonian prince barely 
escaped with his life. He fled however to the sea, and concealed 
himself from the Assyrian soldiers, who searched tho shores and 
islands for him in vain. Sennacherib meanwhile entered and plun- 
dered Babylon, destroyed 89 Ghaldocan cities and 820 villages, and 
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having collected an enormous booty returned into Assyria (u.c. 703), 
leaving Belib (or Belibus) as viceroy of Babylon. This expedition 
is related at length in Sennachei’ib’s annals.® Berosus seems to 
have ignored it, and to have represented Belibus as obtaining the 
crown by his own exertions ; * but the narrative of the Assyrian 
king is moi’e worthy of our confidence. 

On his way back from Babylonia Sennacherib ravaged the lands 
of the Aramasan tribes upon the Tigris and Euphrates, among 
whom arc mentioned the Nabithi (Ifabatajans), and the Hagarawn 
(Hagarenes), carrying into captivity from this quarter more than , 
200,000 persons. Ho then, in liis fourth year, B.c. 702, attacked 
the mountain tribes on the north and east of Assyria, penetrating 
even to Media, and taking tribute from certain Median tribes, who 
(he says) wore entirely unknown to the kings that went before 
him.® In his fifth year, b.g. 701, he went up against Syria. Here 
he first chastised Tjuliya, king of Sidon (apparently the Elulsens of 
Menander )®, driving him to take refuge in Cyprus, and giving his 
tbi-one to another. He then received tribute from the rest of the 
Phcenician cities, as well as from the kings of Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
and Ashdod, who submitted to him without a struggle. Ascalon 
resisted him, and was attacked; the king and the whole royal 
family were seized and removed to Nineveh, and a fresh prince was 
placed upon the throne. Hazor, Joppa, and other towns which 
depended upon Ascalon, were at the same time taken and plun- 
dered. "War followed with Egypt. The kings of that country, who 
are described as dependent upon the Icing of Meroe, or Ethiopia,^ 
came up against Sennacherib, and engaged him near Eltekon, but 


® See Records of the Past, vol. i. pp. 
25-6. 

* See tho extract from Polyhistor in 
Enseb. Chron. Can. pars. i. c. 5. 
“ Postquam ixigno defnnetus est Sc- 
naoheribi friitcr ot post Hagisas in 
Babylonios dominationem, qui quidem 
nondnm cxpleto trigesimo die a Marn- 
dacho Baldane interemptus est, Mnra- 
daclms ipso Baldanes tyrannidom 
invasit mensibus 6, donee eum snstulit 
vir quidam, nomine Elibus, qni et in 
reijnum succcssit. Hoc postronio an- 
num jam tertium regnanto, Sonache- 
ribus rex Assyriornm copiaa adversum 
Babylonios contrahobat, praelioqne enm 
iis oonserto superior evadobat,” &o. 


5 Records of the Past, vol. i. p. 28. 

® Ap. Joseph. Ant. Jnd. ix. li. It 
was probably after chastising this 
prince that Sennacherib set up his 
tablet at the Nahr el Kelb. 

^ Egypt was now certainly tmder 
the Ethiopians, Sabaco II. being the 
true king of the country. It is prob- 
ably his seal affixed to a 

© convention made at this 
time, which was found by 
Mr. Layard in Sennacherib’s 
palace at Koynnjik. 'fhe 
“ kings ” mentioned are evi- 
dently certain native prinoes 
who had boon allowed the royal title. 
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were defeated with, great loss. Senuachcrib then took Eltekon and 
Ekron, and afterwards proceeded against Hezckiah. The Ekronitos 
had expelled their king, who was a submissive vassal of the 
Assyi'ian monarch, and had sent him bound to Hezekiah, who kept 
him a prisoner at Jerusalem.® Sennacherib invaded Judoea, where 
he took 46 fenced cities, and carried off as captives above 200,000 
people.® After this he laid siege to Jerusalem, which he endeavoured 
to capture by means of mounds.* Hereupon Hezekiah submitted, 
consenting to pay a tribute of 800 talents of silver and 30 talents of 
gold,® and sending besides many rich presents to conciliate the 
Assyrian monarch, who however mulcted him in a portion of his 
dominions, which was bestowed on the princes of Ashdod, Ekron, 
and Gaza. 

Such is the account which Sennacherib gives of an expedition 
briefly touched by Scripture in a few versos® — an expedition 
which is not to be confounded with that second invasion of these 
countries by the same monarch, which terminated in the de- 
struction of his host, and his own ignominious flight to his 
capital.* This latter expedition is not described in his annals, and 
it may perhaps belong to a period beyond the time to which they 
extend. 


® Hezekiah may have exercised a 
certain lordship over the Philistine 
towns, for in the bo,!?inning of his reign 
he “smote tho Philistines, even onto 
Gaza ” (2 Kings xviii. 8) . 

® Demetrius, the Jewish historian, 
ascribed the great Captivity of the 
Jews to Sennacherib (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. p. 40.3). 

* This circumstance adds increased 
force to tlie promise on a later oc- 
casion : “ He shall not come into this 
city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor 
come before it with shield, nor cast a 
hank against it (2 Kings xix. 32). 

® Compare 2 Kings xnii. 14. The 
discrepancy as to the amount of the 
silver has bean well e^laincd by Hr. 
Layard (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 

148). 

® See 2 Kings xviii. 13-10 : “ Now 
in the fourteenth year of King Ilezc- 
kiah did Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
come up against all tho fenced cities 
of Judah, and took lliem. And Heze- 


kiah, king of Jndnh, sent to the king 
of Assyria to Lachish, saying, I have 
oflended : return from mo j that which 
thou pattest upon me 1 will bear. 
And tho king of Assyria appointed 
unto Hezekiah king, of Jndah 300 
talents of silver, and 30 talents of 
gold. And Hezekiah gave him all tho 
silver that was found in tho house of 
the Lord, and in tho treasures of tho 
king’s house. At that time did Heze- 
kiah cut off tho gold from the doors of 
the temple of the Lord, and from the 
pillars which Hezekiah king of Judah 
had overlaid, and gave it to tho king 
of Assyria.” 

* 3’ho compilers of onr Bible with 
marginal references have seen that 
two disliuct expeditions are spoken of, 
and have placed an interv.al of throe 
yoara betwcoa them, a.ssiguing tho 
victorious expedition to n.c. 713, and 
tho uusucceK.sfiil one to abmit n.c. 710. 
Mr. Layard, however (Nineveh and 
Babylon, pp. 111-5), Mr. Bosanquet 
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Sennacherib in his sixth year (b.c. 700) once more tnmed hia 
arms against the south, and proceeded into Babylonia, where the 
party of Merodach-Baladan was still powerful. After defeating a 
Chaldeean chief, named Susub, who sided with the banished king, 
and expelling some of the king’s brothers, he deposed the viceroy 
BeUbus, whom he had set itp in his first year, and placed his own 
eldest son, Asshur-nadin-sum, upon the throne,® after which he 
returned to his own country. 

The remaining records of Sennacherib are not of any great 
importance. In his seventh year he seems to have led an expe- 
dition into Armenia, and from his eighth to his fourteenth he was 
engaged in wars with the inhabitants of Lower Babylonia and 
Snsiana, whom he attacked by means of a fleet brought down the 
Tigris, and manned with Phoenician sailors. Merodach-Baladan 
was now dead, and his Babylom'an antagonist was Susub, whom 
some authorities identify with the Mesesi-mordachus of Ptolemy. 
Susub was finally overcome in B.c. 689 ; and Sennacherib destroyed 
the city of Babylon, which lay waste for eight years, until it was 
restored by Esar-haddon. 

43. It has been already observed that the reign of Sennacherib 
extended to 24 years.* He consequently reigned for ten years after 
the time when his annals cease. It is possible that the second 
Syrian expedition, ending in the miraculous destruction of his army, 
occurred during this pei’iod ; or it may (as has generally been sup- 
posed) have followed rapidly on his first expedition, occurring (for 
instance) iu his fourth or fifth year, but being purposely omitted 
from his annals as not redounding to his credit. Sennacherib, on 
his second invasion, again passed through Palestine and Idumma, 
penetrating to the borders of Egypt, where he was brought into 
contact with Tirhakah, the Ethiopian.^ This circumstance favours 


(Sacred and Profane Chronology, pp. 
59-CO), and Mr. Vance Smith (Proijhe- 
cieson Nineveh and the Assyrians, 
Introduction, § 4) assume the two 
expeditions to bo tho same. 

* Asshur-'iiadin-sum is undoubtedly 
the Aparanadius (query, Assaranadins ? 
<r<r having become a) of the Canon, 
and is a distinct person fium the As.*!- 
ridanus (Esiir-liaddoii) who ascends 
the throne of Babylon nineteen years 


afterwards. Perhaps Polyhistor, when 
he called the former prince Asordanes 
(ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. pars. i. c. 5) 
confounded him with his brother. 
Tho deposition of Belibus by Sen- 
nachcrib in his third year, and the 
establishment on tho throne of a son of 
tho conqueror, were mentioned by 
tliat wi-iter. 

” Supra, p. 481. 

’ 2 Kings xix. 8, 9 ; Isa. xxxvii. 8, 9 . 
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a late date for the expedition, since Tirbakah. seems not to liaye 
ascended the throne of Egypt before b.c. 690.® 

44. The second expedition of Sennacherib into Syria,® whenerer 
it took place, ^ seems to have offered a strong contrast to the first, 
and to have been in most respects yery nnfortunate. The principal 
object of the attack was, as before, the part of Syria bordering upon 
Egypt ; and the two cities of Lachish and Libnah, which guarded 


® If the last year of Amasis was 
B.C. 525, and if he reigned Jrl: years, as 
reported both by Herodotus and l^fane- 
tlio, his accession inust have occuiTed '■ 
iu B.c, 569. Now an Apis stela shows 
that only 72 years intci'vened between 
the 35th j'ear of Atuasis (i3-c. 535) 
and the Sid of Ncco. Neco’s accession 
ruust therefore be placed in ji.c. 010. 
Allowing Piammctichus the 51 years 
assigned him both by !Mauetho and 
Herodotus, we obtain for his accession 
tho date b.c. GG4. Another Apis stela • 
shows that Tirhakali iuiuicdiately prc« 
ceded Psammotichus, and that lie I 
reigned 26 years. It would appear 
from this that Tivhakah mounted the 
throne in b.c. 690, which was the 13tli 
year of Sennacherib, if tvc follow the 
Canon. (See App. to book ii. ch. viii. 

§ 33.) It is possible, however, that 
Tirhakah may have contended with 
Sciinacherih, as l-iny of At/uopfa, before 
he became king of Egypt. 

® The grounds whereon I determine 
in favour of a second expedition, 
which Mr. Vance Smith (Prophecies, 
intred. § 4, p. 5-1) and others posi- 
tively reject, are the follow ing ; 1. TIic 
apparent separation of the expeditions 
in Kings (2 Kings xviii. 13 and 17) 
and Chronicles (2 Cliron. xxxii. 1 and 
9). 2. The improbability of a hostile 

attack on Jerusalem immediately after 
tho payment of a large tribute. 3. i 
The improbability (as it seems to mo) j 
of national vanity going to the length ! 
of seeking to conceal an enonuous * 
dibaslcr under cover of "the yiroudesl 
boasts. And, 4. Tho impossibility of 
a triumphant return u-itk 200JJUO 
captives to Nineveh after the loss sus- 
tained and the hasty flight which I 
followed. (Note here the confirmation ' 


which Demetrius affords to the narra- 
tive of the inscriptions on this point. 
Sn])ra, p. 4S4, note ®.) 

^ The comparative chronology of the 
reigns of Sennacherib and Hezekiah is 
one of tho chief difficulties which meet 
the hibtoriau who wdshes to harmonise 
the Scriptural narrative with ilic in- 
scrixitions. Scripture places only eight 
years between the fall of Samaria and 
the fii'st invasion of Judma by Sen- 
nacherib (2 Kings xviii. 9 and 13). 
The insenj^tions, assigning the full of 
Samaria to the first year of Sai'goii, 
giving Sargon a reign of 17 years, and 
assigning the first attack on Hezekiah 
to Sennacherib's fourth year, put an 
interval of 21 years betwoen the tw’o 
events. If we accept the chronologi- 
cal scheme of tho Canon, confirmed as. 
it is by the Asr^yrian records generally, 
and strikingly in agreement as it is in 
numerous cases with the dates obtain- 
able from Scrijiiure, w'e must neces- 
sarily coiTcet one or more of the 
Scriptural numbers. The change 
is, to substitute in the 13tb verse of 
2 King.s xviii. the UvenUj-sevenih for 
the “fourteenth" year of Hezekiah. 
IVe may sux)pose the error to have 
arisen from a correction made by a 
transcriber who regarded the invasion 
of Sennacherib and the illness of 
llezokiuh (which last w’as certainly 
in his 14th year) as synchronous, 
whcix*as the words “ in those days ” 
were iu fact used wdth a good deal of 
latitude by the sacred writers. (See 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, iJ. 145, 
iiotv). If this view be taken, the 
second expedition must have follow’ecl 
the first within one or at most two 
years, for Hezekiah reigned in all only 
29 years. 
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tte Syrian frontier on this side, attracted the special attention of 
the Assyrian king. While engaged in person before the former of 
these two places,* he seems to have heard of the defection of 
Hezekiah, who had entered into relations with the king of Egypt,® 
despite the warnings of Isaiah,'* and had thereby been gnilty of 
rebelling against his liege lord. Hereupon Sennacherib sent a 
detachment of his forces, under a Tartan or general, against the 
Jewish king; but this leader, finding himself unable to take the 
city either by force or by a defection on the part of the inhabitants, 
returned after a little while to his master. Meantime the siege of 
Lachish had apparently been raised,® and Sennacherib had moved to 
Libnah, when intelligence reached him that “Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia ” perhaps not yet king of Egypt — had collected an army 
and was on his way to assist the Egyptians,® against whom Sen- 
nacherib’s attack was in reality directed. Sennacherib therefore 
contented himself with sending a threatening letter to Hezekiah, 
while he pressed forward into Egypt. There he seems to have been 
met by the forces of an Egyptian prince, or satrap, who held his 
court- at Memphis,^ while the kings of the 25th, or Ethiopian 
dynasty, were reigning at Thebes ; and probably it was as the two 
armies lay encamped opposite to one another, that “ the angel of 
the Lord went out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an 
hundred fourscore and five thousand ; and when they arose early in 
the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses.” ® Sennacherib, 
with the remnant of his army, immediately fled ; and the Egyptians, 
regarding the miraculous destruction as the work of their o■^vn gods, 
took the credit of it to themselves, and commemorated it after their 
own fashion.® 

45. Upon the circumstances of Sennacherib’s murder by two of 
his sons at Nineveh, the Assyrian inscriptions fail to throw any 
light. It has been supposed by some,^ that the event was con- 


. ® 2 Kings zviii. 17. 

® Ibid. ver. 21 and 24. 

* Isa. xzz. 2, zzxi. 1-3. 

® This seems implied in the expres- 
sion “ lie had hoard that ho teas de- 
parted from Lachish ” (2 Kings xix. 8). 

• 2 Kings xix. 9. 

’ Sothos. (See Herod, ii. l-ll, and 
compare ‘ Historical Notice of Egypt ’ 
in the Appendix to Book ii. ch. viii. 
§32.) 


® 2 Kings xix. 33. 

® Herod, ii. Ill, ad fin. If the 
statue sho-vvn to Herodotus -waB really 
erected to commemorate the discom. 
fitnro of Semiacherib, the mouse must 
have been an emblem of destruction. 
The tradition of the gnawing of tho 
bowstrings would arise from the figure. 
(See note on book i. ch. 24. ) 

‘ See Clinton, F. H. vol. i. App. 
ch. 4. 
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nected with the destructiott of his host, and followed it within the 
spaee of a few months, just as the deposition of Apries is made 
hy Herodotus to follow closely upon the destruction of his army hy 
the Cyrenseans.® But there are no sa£B.oient grounds for this belief, 
which is contrary to the impression left hy the Scriptural narra- 
tive ; ® and it is far more probable that Sennacherib outlived his 
discomfiture several years. During this time he carried on some 
of the wars mentioned above,* and was ■ likewise engaged in the 
enlargement and embellishment of his palatie at Nineveh, as well as 
in those occasional expeditions, which are commemorated by the 
decorated chambers there — additions, as it would seem, to the 
original structure. 

46. As Sennacherib was not succeeded by his eldest son, Asslmr- 
nadin-snm, the viceroy of Babylon, that prince must be supposed 
either to have died before his father, or to have been involved in his 
destruction. It is perhaps most probable that he died in B.C. 693, 
when we find by the Canon that he was succeeded on the throne 
of Babylon by Eegibelus. His untimely death made way for Esar- 
haddon (Asshur-alcli-idina), most likely the second son, who appears 
to have expei'ienced no great difficulty in establishing himself upon 
the throne after his father’s murder.® This prince, like his father 
and his grandfather, was at once a great conqueror and a builder of 
maguificent edifices. The events of his reign have not been found 
in the shape of annals; but it is apparent from his historical 
inscriptions,® and those of his son, that he carried his arms over 
all Asia, between the Persian Gulf, the Armenian mountains, and the 
Mediterranean, penetrating in some directions further than any 
previous Assyrian monarch.^ He warred in Egypt, defeating the 


* Herod, ii. 1(3], iv. 159. 

’ It is said, both in the second book 
of Kings (xix. 30) and in Isaiah (xxxyii. 
37), that Sennacherib “departed, and 
went and returned, anti dioelt at Nine- 
veh,” which gives the impression of 
some considerable length of I'esidence. 
The statfiment of the book of Tobit 
(i.21), that ho was murdered 55 days 
after his return from Syria, cannot bo 
considered to possess any authority. 

* Supra, p. 485. 

° Esur-haddon was absent from the 
capital on the Armenian frontier at 
the time of his father’s murder. He 


advanced against his half-brothers, 
defeated them, and was then readily 
accepted as king. (See an article by 
Mr. G. Smith in the North British 
Review for July, 1870, pp. 324-5 ; and 
compare Abydenus up. Euseb. Chron. 
Can. i. 9) . 

“ Two of these, translated by Mr. 
Pox Talbot, are published in Records 
of the Past, vol. iii. pp. 103-124. 

1 His Median conquests are said to 
have been in a land “ of which the 
kings his fathers had never trod the 
.soil” (Records of the Past, vol. iii. p. 
118) ; and other hostilities aro recorded 
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armies of Tirhakali, and capturing his (Egyptian) capital; after,^ 
which he dismantled the towns, changed their names, and set up' 
a number of princes and governors independent of each other, 
acknowledging Memphis, however, as in some sense the capital. 
Hence he calls himself, at Nimrud, “ king of the kings of Egypt.”- ' 
As for his boast, in the same place, that he was “the conqueror of 
Ethiopia,” it can scarcely mean more than that he gained victories 
over Tirhakah, or possibly received tribute from him. It is very 
unlikely that he ever inva'ded the country. However, he conquered 
Sidon, Cilicia, the country of the Gimri or SacDB,® the land of Tubal, - 
parts of Armenia, Media, and Bileni, Clialdsea, Edom, and many 
other less well-known countries. He made a successful expedition 
into the heart of the Arabian peninsula. In Susiana he contended 
with a son of Mcrodach-Baladan; and he boasts that in spite of the 
assistance which this priuce received from the Susianian monarch, 
ha was unable to save his life. On another son, who became a 
refugee at his court, he bestowed a territory upon the coast of 
the Persian Gulf, which had previously been under the government 
of his brother.** In Babylon itself Esar-haddon appears to have 
reigned in his own person without setting up a viceroy. This was 
indeed but the revival of a policy introduced by his grandfather, 
Sargon, who is to be identified with the Arccanus (’Aph-eayoe) of the 
Canon.** Esar-haddon, however, not only' took the title of “ king of 
Babylon,” but actually reigned there. The inscriptions show that 
he -repaired temples and built a palace at Babylon, bricks from 
which, bearing his name, have been discovered among the ruins 
at Hillab ; a Babylonian tablet has also been found, dated in the 
reign of Esar-haddon, by which it appears that be was the acknow- 
ledged king of that country. It is probable that he held his com’t 
sometimes at the Assyrian, sometimes at the Babylonian capital;® 


against countries “ where from old 
time no king before him had oyer 
gone ” (ibid. p. 116). 

® This is the first occasion upon 
which the Gimri (Cimmerians) arc 
mentioned. The same name occui’s in 
the Babylonian colimm of the Beliis- 
tun and other inscriptions, where it 
represents the Saita (Sacm) of the 
Persian. 

• Sco Mr. Fox Talbot’s Assyrian 
Texts, p. 12. 


' This notion Wiis, I believe, origin- 
ated by Dr. Hineks. It is now gene- 
rally accepted. (See above, p. 480, 
noto '*.) 

^ Tho practice of the Persians in 
this rospccL is well known. See note 
to book V. ch. 53.) It may be ga- 
thered from tho mention of “ Shmshan 
the palace ” in tho book of Daniel 
during the reign of Belshazzar, that 
the later Babylonian kings held their 
court sometimes at that place. 
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and liencc it happened that when liis captains carried Manasseh 
away captive from Jerusalem, they conducted their prisoner to the 
latter city.® Ifo record has been as yet discovered of this expedition, 
nor of the peopling of Samaria by colonists drawn from Babylonia, 
Snsiana, and Persia, which was in later times ascribed to this 
monarch.^ 

47. The buildings erected by Esar-haddon appear to have equalled, 
or exceeded, in magnificence, those of any former Assyrian king. 
In one inscription he states that in Assyria and Mesopotamia he 
built no fewer than thii’ty temples, “shining with silver and gold, 
as splendid as the sun.”® Besides repairing various palaces erected 
by former kings, he built at least throe new ones for his own use or 
that of his son. One of these was the edifice known as the south- 
west palace at Nimrud, which was constructed of matei’ials doi’ived 
from, the palaces of former monarchs who had reigned at that 
place, for whom, as not belonging to his own family, Esar’-haddon 
seems to have entertained small respect. The plan of this palace is 
said to differ from that of all other As.syrian buildings.® It con- 
sisted of a single hall of tho largest dimensions — 220 feet long 
and 100 broad — of an antechamber through which the hall was 
approached by two doorways, and of a certain number of chambers 
on each side of the hall, which were pi’ohably sleeping apartments. 
According to Mr. Layard, it “ answers in its general j)lan, more than 
any building yet discovered, to the descriptions in the Bible of 
tho palace of Solomon.”’ Another of Esar-haddon’s palaces wms 
erected at Nineveh on the spot now marked by the mound at Nebhi- 
Yunus.^ This is probably the building of which he boasts that it 
was “ a palace such as the kings, his fathers, who went before him, 
had never made,” and wdiich on its completion he is said to have 
called “tho palace of tho pleasures of all the year.”* It is described 

® See 2 Chi'on. xxxiii. 11: “IVhore- ■* Ezra iv. 2 and 9. Perhaps tho 
foro the Lord hrouyht upon thorn the “groat and nohle Asnappor” of ver. 

captains ot tho king of As^gria, which 10 is the oificer who notuallj led the 
took Manasseh among tho thorns (?) colony into Samaria, 
and bound him with fetters, and carried ^ Assyrian Texts, p. 16. 

Mm to Uahylon." Scripture does not ® Nineveh and Babylon, oh. xxvi. p. 

say who the king of As.syria was; but Cot. 

(1) as Scimacherib and Uezekinh were ’ Ibid. p. 653. 

contemporarie."!; their sons would na- ® Ibid. oh. xxv. p. 598. 

tumlly be tho same ; and (2) Erar-had- ® See Mr. Fox Talbot's pamphlet, 

don mcatipns Manasseh among the kings pp. 17, 16. This translation is Bome- 

who sent him workmen for his great what doubtful. 

buildings. See note “ on next page. 
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as supported on wooden columns, and as roofed with lofty cedar 
and other trees ; sculptures in stone and marble, and abundant 
images in silver, ivory, and bronze, constituted its adornment ; 
many of these were brought from a distance, some being the idols 
of the conquered countries, and others images of the Assyrian gods. 
Its gates were ornamented with the usual mystical bulla ; and 
its extent was so great, that horses and other animals were not only 
kept, but even bred within its walls. A third palace was erected by 
Esar-haddon at Shereef-Khaii, for his son ; but this was apparently 
a very inferior building.* 

In the construction and ornamentation of his palaces Esar-haddon 
made use of the setvices of Syrian, Greek, and Phosnician artists. 
The princes of Syria, Manasseh king of Judah, the Hellenic monarchs 
of Idalinm, Citium, Curium, Soli, &c., and the Phoenician king of 
Paphos, furnished him with workmen,® to whose skill we are 
probably indebted for the beautiful and elaborate bas-reliefs which 
adorn the edifices of his erection. 

Esar-haddon reigned 13 years (from b.c. 681 to b.C. 668).* He 
had, however, a little before his death, resigned the throne of 
Assyria to his son, Asshur-bani-jyal, retaining only that of Babylon. 
Asshur-bani-pal’s reign thus overlaps that of Esar-haddon, com- 
mencing B.C. 660, the year before Esar-haddon’s decease. 

48. With Asshiir-hani-jjal, the Sardanapalus of Abydenus, appears 
to have culminated the greatness of Assyria. Ho began liis inign by 
marching in full force against Tirhakah, who had once more overrun 
Egypt, taken Memphis, and put to fl.ight the potty kings, or 
viceroys, among whom Esar-haddon had divided the country.* 
After defeating an army which Tirhakah sent against him, he 


* See Layard’s Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, ch. xxr. !>. 59b. 

® This fact is recorded on a frag- 
ment of Esar-haddon's time, in which 
the following names ocenr : — Ekistmi 
of Edial (iEgisthus of Idalinm), Piau- 
agura of Kitthim (Pythagoras of 
Citimn), Ki ■ - - - of 'I’iaiiluimmi 
(* « * of Salainis), Jfa-Daja;i of Pappa 
(Ithodagon of Paphos), Erieli of TaUlu. 
(Buryalns of Soli), Damatau of Kv.ri 
(Demo - - - of Curium), Rumviizii of 
Tamizzi (* * * of Tamissns), Pamutai 
of Ainti-KIiaduati (Demo - . - - of 
Ammo-chosla), Umiaziggutaii of Li- 


miimi (Oucsi - - - of Limenia), and 
Puhali of Upi'idiasa (* * * of Aphro- 
disia). 

® This appears from the Assyrian 
Canon, combined with a tablet, which 
places the accession of Asshur-boni- 
pal in the eponymy of Sakan-la-arme. 

* See above, p. ISO. The most 
famous of these viceroys, and the one 
who had the oliief authority, was Neoo, 
the father of Psammetiehus (Records 
of tho Past, vol. i. p. 61 ; Horod. ii. 
152 ; Manctiio ap. Euseb. Chron. Gan. 
i. 20, p. 105). 
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recovered Mempliis and Thebes, drove the Ethiopians ont of Egypt, 
and replaced the viceroys in their governments. Having thus, as ho 
thought, settled the country, and obtained a considerable amount of 
plunder, he returned by way of Syria to Nineveh. 

But the Egyptians were at all times impatient of a foreign yoke. 
Scarcely was Asshur-bani-pal gone, when intrigues commenced 
against his authority. The viceroys, mostly native Egyptians, 
deserted his cause and gave in their adhesion to Tu’hakah. "War 
broke ont between the inhabitants and the Assyrian garrisons. At 
first the Assyrians were successful ; but after a while Tirhakah died, 
and was succeeded by his nephew, Urdamane,® son of Sabaco I.,® 
an enterprising prince, who threw himself heart and soul into the 
revolt, took Thebes, descended the Nile valley to Memphis, shut up 
the entire Assyrian force in that city, besieged them, and com- 
pelled them to surrender. Assbur-bani-pal, on learning what had 
happened, made a second expedition into Africa, drove Urdamane 
from Memphis to Thebes, and from Thebes to a city called Kip-kip, 
again made Egypt subject, and once more, as it would seem,^ 
established viceroys in the principal cities. On his return home he 
received the submission of Baal, king of Tyre, Takin-ln, king 
of Arpad (Aradus), Mugallu, king of Tubal, and Gyges, king of 
Lydia, who, having hoard of his greatness, sent an envoy and 
“took the yoke of Assyiua,” Le. accepted the position of an 
Assyrian feudatory. This would seem to have been in the year 
B.c. 667. Gyges, however, soon afterwards revolted and assisted 
Psammetichus in re-establishing the independence of Egypt (b.c. 

664).® 

49. An expedition against the Minni, or Eastern Armenians, 
followed shortly after the return of Asshur-bani-pal to Assyria. In 
this he was, as usual, successful. He took and burnt Izirta, the 
capital, received the submission of the monarch, and made the 


® Eecorda of the Past, toI. i. p. 61. 
It is doubted whether Urd-aumne was 
the TtiuLamun or the HHt-a/iiun-mi of 
the Hieroglyphies. Strong reasons 
have been shown by Dr. Jtfaigh for 
identifying him with the latter prince. 
(.Sec the Zeitsclirift fiir.di]gypt. Spraclic 
for January, 1SC9, pp. 3, 1.) lie seems 
to be represented by the Amiucres of 
Hanetho (Euseb. Oliron. Can. ]>. 101). 


® According to the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, Sabaku (Sabaco I.) married 
the sister of Tirhakah. Urdanianc 
was tho issue of this marriage. 

' Tlio Dodccarchy of Herodotus 
clearly represents the reign of tho 
Assyrian viceroys. It lasted (accord- 
ing to him) till the accession of Psam- 
ineticlius, which was in B.c. 601. 

“ See above, p. 3.13. 
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country, which had for Borne time been free, once more tributary to 



50. But the greatest and most important war in which Asshur- 
bani-pal engaged was that, which occupied his arms during a period 
of probably ten or twelve years, with the Elamites and their allies. 
Elam, which, in the times anterior to the rise of Assyria, had been 
one of the chief powers of those parts, and had contended with 
Babylon for the mastery of Western Asia,^sank into insignificance 
after the time of Kudur-mabuk, and only emerged from obscurity 
for the second time about the end of the reign of Sennacherib. We 
have seen that that monarch was engaged for six years in a war 
with the combined Babylonians and Susianians, or Elamites.^ It 
would seem that in this struggle, though he reduced Babylon, 
he made little impression upon Elam. That country continued to 
be a flourishing kingdom ; and now that Babylonia had become an 
Assyrian dependency, it was the only effective counterpoise of 
the dominant State which existed in the whole of Western Asia. 
Naturally, Assyria was jealous of such a neighbour; and Asshur- 
bani-pal seems to have resolved, after he had settled Egypt, Syria, 
and the north, to make a determined effort against the power 
which still ventured to maintain an independent attitude in the 
south-east. A raid which the Susianians had made some years 
previously iuto Babylonia^ afforded him a pretext for invading 
their country, overrunning it, putting their king to death, and 
setting upon the throne another scion of the royal family, who 
had recently been a refugee at his court.'* He hoped in this way 'to 
bring Susiana under his influence, and to direct its policy by means 
of the creature to whom his arms had given the crown. IJmman- 
igas, however, the new monarch, took a different view of his duty 
or of his interest. A splendid opportunity for shaking himself free 
of the Assyrian power seemed to present itself, when (about B.c. 
649 or 648) ® Saul-mugina, the younger brother of Asshur-bani-pal, 
whom he had made king of Babylon on the death of Esar-haddon, 


' It is noticeable tbat tlio tribnlo 
'Was paid in horses, as was tUat of the 
Armeiiians ^ncially under tlic Aclio:- 
meniaii Persians. (Strab. xi. 13, § 8 ; 
14, § 9). 

* See above, Xoto to Essay vi., p. 44G. 

* Supra, p. 'l-Sa. 

* Eor tlio details, seo Ancient Mon- 


arcliics, vol. ii. pp. 20i-.5, 2nd edition. 

* Records of tlie Past, vol. i. pp. 
71.2. 

® The dato is obtained from 
Ptolemy’s Cauon, whioii makes n.o. 
G18 the last year of Saiil-mugina 
(Saosduebinas). 
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declared himself independent, “disregarding his brother’s favours, 
and devising evil against him.’’® TJmmanigas at onco became his 
ally. A close league -was made betwcon Babylon and Elam, which 
other powers were invited to join; and in a little time a confederacy 
was formed against Assyria, which embraced, besides the two chief 
states, all northern Arabia, Syria, and even Etliiopia.'^ Babylonia 
was chosen for the scene of conflict, the Elamites and Arabs joining 
their troops to those of Saiil-mngina. Asshur-bani-pal, however, 
boldly took the offensive, invaded Babylonia, and when the allies 
declined to meet him in the open field, attacked the fortified towns 
one’ after another, reduced Sippara, Borsippa, and Cuthah, and 
finally, having blockaded Babylon, starved its defenders into subjec- 
tion. Saiil-mugina was taken and hunt to death ! The rebellious 
Babylonians were punished generally with the extremest severity. 
No fresh monarch was appointed ; but Babylonia w'as absorbed into 
Assp’ia, and Asshur-bani-pal ruled henceforth directly over both 
countries.® 

It remained to chastise those who had aided and abetted the 
revolt. Elam, after changing its inilor more than once,® had passed 
under the dominion of a certain TJmman-aldas, a usui'per, who 
did not even belong to the royal family. Hereupon disaffection had 
shown itself, and a portion of the country had detached itself and 
sot up another kiiig.^ Asshur-bani-pal added to the confusion by 
introducing a third pretender, named Tammarit, whose cause he 
espoused, and whom he succeeded in placing upon the throne. 
Umman-aldas, however, still held out in the more mountainous 
parts of Elam; and when Tammarit, falling under suspicion, was 
recalled to Nineveh, Umman-aldas quitted his fastnesses, and once 
more occupied all the main cities. Upon this Asshur-bani-pal made 
his last and most successful invasion. Entering Elam in force, 

® Pee Assliar-'b.iiii-pQrs Inscription 647 to B.c. 626. Numerous tablets of 
in the Eeconls of the Past, vol. i. Asshiir-bniii-pal are dated by his 
p. 7.3. refm.sl years III. Eati/ioii. 

I Ibid. col. iv. 1. 33 (p. 74.), and col. “ Uramaiiigas was murdered by his 
vii. 1. Ill (p. 92). brother Tammarit, who was in his 

* See Eccords of the Past, vol. i. turn dethroned by Indabigas, one of 
p. 79; and compare Polyhist. ap. his subjects (Eccords of the Past, 
Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 5, § 2 and § 3. vol. i. p. 75). Tammarit fled to the 
“ Eegnavit annis viginti et uno Sam- court of Asshur-bani-pal, and was 
mnghes (Saul-imir/ma) ; itcmqne well received (ibid. p. 76). Soon 
hujus fratcr viginti et uno:” and afterwards Indabigas was murdered 
“Jam post Pammnghem irapei-avit by Umman-aldas. 

Chaldaeis Sardaimpalns (A^hur-bani. * Ibid. p. 81. Compare p. 90. 
paX) viginti annis et uno ” (from n.c. 
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he droTe the enemy from city to city and from river to river, 
captured stronghold after stronghold, defeated every army that 
attempted to withstand him, made Umman-aldas once more fly 
to the mountains, and after plundering and wasting the whole 
region, left it to “ wild asses, serpents, and beasts of the desert.” ‘ 
Somewhat later, Umman-aldas himself was captured and carried to 
Nineveh, where ho was subjected to cruel insult by the conqueror.’ 

51. The Syrians and Arabs had next to bo punished. Asshur- 
bani-pal led an expedition against Vaiteh, king of Arabia, and 
his allies, Nathan, king of the Nabathajans, and Ammuladi, king 
of Kedar, which starting from the Euphrates made its way through 
Syida and North Arabia, as far as Edom. Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
the Hauran, and Syria of Zobah were reduced. Ammuladi was 
defeated, and suiTendcrod at discretion. Vaiteh fled to the court of 
Nathan, where he was received and protected ; but Asshur-bani-pal 
pursued him to a distance of 700 miles from Nineveh, defeated him 
near Damascus, captured Abiyatoh, king of Kedar, the successor of 
Ammuladi, and Anally got Vaiteh into his power’, slew his son before 
his eyes with a mace, and carried him off to Nineveh, where he kept 
him chained at his gato.‘ Akko and Hosah, two towns on the Syrian 
coast, were at the same time subdued; ’ and Asshur-bani-pal returned 
in triumph to his capital, whore he had himself di’awn in his chariot 
by four captive kings’ to the temple of Bcltis, and offered thanks 
to the great gods for his succc.sses. Shortly after his ari'ival, 
Saduri, king of Ararat, or Armenia Proper, alarmed at the 
victorious progress of the Assyrian arms, sent envoys to the Great 
King, and accepted the position of an As.syrian tributary.’' 

52. Bc.sidcs engaging in these numerous wars and spreading the 
glory and dominion of Assyria upon gll sides, Asshur-bani-pal 
distingirishcd himself also both as a sportsman and as a builder. 
Hunting appears to have boon his passion. A palace which hp 
erected at Nineveh, in the immediate vicinity of that built by 
Sennacherib, was ornamented throughout with sculptured slabs 
representing him as engaged in the pursuit and destruction of wild 
animals.® The arts flourished under his patronage. There is a 


® Ibid. p. 88 (col. vii. 1. 7). 

® See below, note 

* Records of the Past, vol. i. pp. 91- 

100 . 

® Ibid. pp. 100-1. 

“ The four kings were Dmman-aldas, 


Tammarit, and Pahe, who had sneoes- 
sively home rule in Elam, and Vaiteh, 
the king of Arabia (Records of the 
Past, vol. i. p. 102). 

^ Ibid. pp. 102-3. 

® These slabs, which were recovered 
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marksd improvement in tlie sculptures wlierewitli Le decorated 
his buildings, as compared ■with those of former kings. This is 
particularly apparent in the delineation of animals, ■n’hich have 
a truth, a delicacy, a spirit, and an absence of conventionality, 
effectually distinguishing them from the representations of an 
earlier period.® To the very close of the reign of Asslmr-bani-pal, 
this improvement was still in progress ; and it is evident that, had 
no foreign conquest interfered to check the rising civilizationi 
Assyria might in many respects have anticipated the improved 
art of the Greeks. 

63. Assliur-hani-pal is supposed ’ to have reigned from B.C. 669 to 
about B.C. 626. His annals terminate in or about b.c. 6-1.5; and 
thus, if his reign really continued till B.c. 626, we are -without any 
native information with respect to the history of his last nineteen 
years. Into this space seem almost certainly to fall two very im- 
portant events — events which must have had a large share in pro- 
ducing the downfall of the Assyrian power. Those are, first, the 
rise of Media by the consolidation of its loose confederacy of chiefs 
into a compact monarchy, and secondly, the great invasion and 
temporary dominion of the Scyths. According to Herodotus,® the 
Modes had grown strong enough by the year b.c. 634 to take the 
offensive against Assyria, and even to make an expedition against 
Nineveh itself. The expedition resulted in failure ; but the design 
of conquest was not abandoned. Cyaxares, about n.c. 632, repeated 
the attempt of his father in b.c. 634, and was so far successful that 
he defeated the Assyrian forces in the field, and laid siege to 
Nineveh itself.® He would not improbably have taken the great 
city, and brought the Assyrian Empire to an end at this date, had 
he not been recalled to the defence of his own territories by the 
irruption into Asia of the Scyths. 

Released from this peril, Asshur-bani-pal was, it is probable, 
shortly afterwards exposed to one of a still more terrible character. 
The cruel and barbarous Scythians carried all before them, overran 

by Sir H. Eawlinson, arc now in the sculptures wherewith this prince 
British Museum. The animals of chase adorned the palace of Senuaoheiib at 
include lions, wild bulls, wild asses, Koyunjik. 

stags, and antelopes. * See Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. 

“ See I.ayard’.s Nineveh and Baby- p. 211), second edition. 

Ion, p. 451), where a similar obsciwa- ■ licrud. i. 102. 
tien is made with respect to sumo ® Ibid, i. 103, 
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Media, and exercised a sort of lordship over the greater part of 
Western Asia for twenty-eight years. It is scarcely possible that 
Assyria can have escaped them. When they had exhausted Media, 
they would naturally swarm down through the passes of Zagros 
into the rich Mesopotamian region, which they cannot but have 
traversed on their way from the Median highlands to Syria and 
Egypt.* We may suspect that the destruction which evidently fell 
upon the magnificent palaces at Calah (Nimrud) before the close of 
the Empire “ was caused by these barbaric invaders. It would seem 
to have been while their power was still unimpaired that Asshur- 
bani-pal died (b.o. 6 1* ), after a reign of forty-three years, the 
longest that history assigns to any Assyrian king. ® 

54. Asshur-bani-pal is thought by some ' to have been succeeded 
upon the thrones both of Nineveh and Babylon by a certain BeZ- 
zaldr-ishun, whoso memorials have been found in both cities.® As 
this name, however, is absent from Ptolemy’s Canon, it would seem 
that the monarch who boro it cannot have reigned at Babylon so 
much as a year. He may possibly have occupied the Assyrian 
throne somewhat longer; but it is remarkable that he is not 
acknowledged by either Abydenus or Polyhistor. 

55. The last king of Assyria whom wo can certainly name is 
AsulLur-ebil-ili, the son of Asshur-bani-pal, who left memorials of 
himself both at Calah and Nineveh. Under him the decline of 
Assyria seems to have been rapid. No military expeditions can be 
assigned to his reign, and the works which he constructed are of a 
most inferior character. A palace built by him on the great plat- 
form at Nimrucl or Calah — the chief monument of his reign which 
has come down to us — indicates in a very marked way the diminu- 
tion in his time of Assyrian wealth and magnificence. It contained 
no great hall or gallery, and no sculptni-ed slabs, but merely con- 
sisted of a number of rooms of small proportions, panelled by plain 


* That they invaded Syria on their 
way to Egypt, and penetrated ns far 
as Ascalou, is witnessed by onr author 
(i. 10 j). The city Scythopolis was 
said to have derived its name from 
them. 

® See below, § 5G. 

* Asshur-issir-pal reigned 25 years, 
Vnl-lush III. 29, Slialmanoser II. 35. 
These are the longest reigns, prior to 

VOL. I. 


Asshur-bani-paTs, of which we have 
historical evidence. 

This is the ojiinion of Mr. G. Smith. 

B An inscription of this king's, 
found at Koyunjik by Mr. G. Smith, 
commences us follows : — “ Bel-zukir- 
iskun, the great king, the powerful 
king, king of nations, kmg of Assyria.” 
The rest is a dedication, 

2 K 
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slabs of common limestone, rongbly hewn and not more than 83 
feet high. The npper part of the walls above the panelling was 
simply plastered.® If Asslmr-ehil-ili was rednced to live in this 
building, we must suppose that the superb edifices of his ancestors 
had fallen into ruin, which could scarcely have taken place unless 
they had been injured by violence. It seems probable that, either 
through the invasions of the Medes, or in the course of the Scythic 
troubles, Assyria had been greatly weakened, her cities being deso- 
lated, and her palaces dismantled or destroyed. These disasters 
preceded the last attack of Cyaxares, and prepared the way for the 
fall of the mighty power which had so long been dominant in 
Western Asia. It is uncertain whether the last war with the Medes 
and final destruction of Nineveh fell into the reign of Asslmr- 
ehil-ili, the latest monarch of whom contemporary records have 
been found, or whether ho had a successor in the Saraens of 
Berosus^ — the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, under whom the final 
catastrophe took place. On the one hand, the number of years 
from the accession of Esar-haddon to the capture of Nineveh, which 
is but seventy-four, seems only sufficient for the three reigns of a 
father, a son, and a grandson, whence we should conclude that 
Assliur-ehil-ili was probably the last king. On the other, the 
difference between the names of Saracus and Asslmr-ehil-iU is so 
wide, and the authority of Berosus (from whom the notices of 
Saracus seem to come) so great, that we are tempted to suspect 
that Assliiir-ehil-ili may have been the last king but one, and 
Saracus (perhaps his brother) have succeeded him.® 

56. The character commonly given of this king, and his condnet 
during the last siege of Nineveh, as they descend to us almost 
solely from Ctesias,® must be viewed with great doubt and sus- 


* See Layard's Nineveli and Babylon, 
p. 655. 

* The name of Saracus is rot found 
in the aetual fragments of Berosus, 
bat comes down to as from Abydenus 
(ap. Enseb. Chron. Can. i. p. 25), who 
appears to have drawn from him. 
(See Muller’s Fragm. H. G. vol. iv. 

p. 279.) 

‘ It must bo noted, however, that 
Abydenus, from whom the name of 
Saraens comes, mentioned two kings 
only — Sardanapalus and Saracus — as 
sticccsaox’s of Kaui'-liuddoii — his Axor« 


dis. Tins tends to identify Saracus 
with Asshur.ehihili. 

^ Ap. Diod, Sic. ii. 23-8. Tlio otlioi' 
Greek writers seem generally to have 
followed Ctesias. Tho only exceptions 
are Aristopliancs (Avea, 058), Ahy- 
denns, and Polyhistor, the last two of 
whom drew from Berosus, while the 
first followed common report, or per. 
haps drew fi’oin Hei*odotus. Wo do 
not frnoio, however, that either Hero- 
dotus or Aristoi>hanes intended their 
Sardanapalus for the last king. 
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picion.^ The portrait of the effeminate voluptuary, waking up 
under circumstances of extreme peril to a sense of what his position 
required of him, displaying in the last struggle for his throne 
prodigies of valour, and closing all with a glorious death, is one of 
those Greek ideals of the Oriental character which by their artistic 
excellence and completeness betray their origin. The Sardanapalus 
of Otesias, whoso very name is a fiction,® must be regarded as a 
creation of that writer’s fertile fancy, and not as an historical per- 
sonage. Some traits of his character, as well as some incidents of 
his life, may have been taken from the real king, Saracus ; but on 
the whole he belongs to the ideal rather than the actual, and is 
thus of no avail for history. Of the historical Saracus all that 
we distinctly know is," that being attacked by the Medes under 
Cyaxares, and perhaps at the same time by the Chaldasans and 
Susianians,’ he made Nahopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, 
his general, and sent him to take the command at Babylon ; Naho- 


® On the weakness of Ctosias as an 
authority, see the Introductory Essay, 
oh. ill. pp. 71-3. 

• There are writers who endeavour 
to find the name Saracus in Sardaua- 
pains (see Brandis, pp. 32-3), and 
others who consider that Sardanapalus 
is a fan’ Greek equivalent for tho 
actual name of tlic last monumental 
king, which they road as Asslutr-dan-il 
(Oppert, Happort, table opp. p. 52). 
But these views seem forced and over- 
strained. Notliing can bo more cvi. 
dent to common sense tlmn the cssentml 
diversity of the names Assluir-ehil-ili, 
Sardanapalus, and Saracus. In tho 
last we have tho Assyrian elements 
“Asshur” and “akh," which, however, 
will not make a name without a third 
element. 

® See the famous fragment of Aby- 
denus : “ Post quem (Sardanapaluiii) 
Saracus impentabut Assyriis ; qui 
quidem oertior factns turmarum vnigi 
collcctitiarum qiioe it mai'i advevsus 
se adveutarent, continu6 Busalusso- 
rnm (i.e. Kebupalnssornm) militia) 
ducem Babyloncm mittebat. Sed enim 
hie, capto rebeilaiidi consilio, Amn- 
hiam, Asdaliagis Mcdoriim principis 
filiam, uato suu Nabuchodrussoro dc- 
spondebat ; mosque raptim contra Ni- 


num, sou Ninivem urbem, impetum 
faciobat. Be onmi cognitft, rex Saracus 
regiam Evoritam infiammabat. Turn 
vero Nabuchodi-ossorns, summee rerum 
potitus, firmis mmniis Babylonem cin- 
gebat.” (A}). Euseb. Oliron. Can. pars 
i. c. 9). And compare Polyhistor (ap. 
eund. c. 5) : “ Post Sammughem im- 
peravit Chaldmis Sardanapalus annos 
21. Hie ad Asdahagom, qui erat Medicm 
gentis prmses et satrapa, oopias anx- 
iliares misit, videlicet ut filio suo Na- 
bnehudrossuro desponderet Amuhiam 
o filiabns Asdahagis unam." So Byn- 
cclius says of Nabopolassar : Oiros 
trTpaTTjyhs imo Sapdsov tov XaA8aifi)v 
BairiAEtar aToAeU, xarh tov aiiTov ^apa- 
Kov els Nwor iirttrrpareier o3 Tijv 
^ipoBoy TTTOTjffels d ^dpcucos eaurhv ahy 
Teas PaciKelois sal 

Xa^daluy kcu BaffvXufos srapeKaPev 6 
aiirhs NajSoTraAdirapor (p. 395, ed. Din- 
dort.). 

' Tlie “force advauclng/rom the sea," 
which Nabopolassar was sent against, 
would probably coiisistof these nations, 
who liad been in arms against the As- 
syrians at least an late as tho reign of 
Ass1iiir-bani-2)al. 'J'licy can scarcely 
liavo been Scythians, as Brandis (fol- 
lowing Niebuhr) siii>poscs (Kerum Ass. 
Temp. Emend, p)- 31). 
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polassar, however, revolted, concluded a treaty with Cyaxarcs, and 
cemented the alliance hy a marriage ; after which, in conjunction 
with the Medes, he laid siege to Nineveh. Saracus defended his 
capital for a while, but at last, despairing of success, withdrew to 
his palace, and, firing it with his own hand, perished, with all 
belonging to him, in the conflagration.® 

57 . It has been already observed in another Essay,® that the cir- 
cumstances of the siege, as detailed by Ctesias,^ may very possibly 
have been correctly stated. It lasted, according to him, above two 
years, and was brought to a successful issue mainly in consequence 
of an extraordinary rise of the Tigris, which swept away a portion 
of the city wall, and so gave admittance to the enemy.® Upon this 
the Assyrian monarch, considering further resistance to be vain, 
fired his palace and destroyed himself. The conqueror completed 
the ruin of the once magnificent capital by razing the walls and 
delivering the whole city to the flames.® Niueveh ceased to exist ; 
and at the same time probably other royal cities, or at least 
their palaces, were wasted with fire,* the proud structures raised 
by the Assyrian kings being reduced at once to that condition of 
ruined heaps which has been the effectual means of preserving 

® Mr. Layard (Ninovehand Babylon, thrown open, and the palace shall bo 
p. G22, note) happily compares with dissolved” (ii. 5, G). 
this act the suicide of Zimri, king of ” Behold, thy people in tho midst of 
Ismel. “ And it camo to pass when thee are women : the gates of thg land 
Zimri saw tliat the city was taken, shall be set wide open unto thine 
that he wont into the palace of tho enemies; tho fire shall devour thy 
king’s house, and burnt the king’s bars” (iii. 13). 

house over him, and died ” (1 Kings ® ’The recent excavations have shown 
xvi. lb). .Similar conduct on a that fire was a chief agent in tho de- 
larger scale is ascribed to the Xan- structiou of the Ninoveh palaces. Cal- 
thians and the Caunians (Herod, i. cined alabaster, masses of charred 
176). wood and charcoal, colossal statues 

“ Supra, Essay iii. § 9, pp. 100-2. split through with the heat, arc met 
^ Ap. Died. Sic. ii. 27-8. with in all parts of the Ninovito mounds, 

® The prophecy of Nahum contains i and attest the voracity of prophecy, 
more than one allusion to this feature (See Layard’a Nineveh and Babylon, 
in tho destruction of the city. The pp. 71, 103, 121, &c., and compare 
mention of an “overrunning flood” Nahum ii. 13, and iii. 13 and 15). 
wherewith God should “ make an cud The palaces at Khorsabad (Dur- 

of the place,” in ver. 8 of ch. i., might .Sargina) and Nimrud (Calah) show 
perhaps bo metaphorical (coraiiare Isa. equal traces of fire with those of 
viii. 7-8, Dan. ix. 26, &o.) ; but this Nineveh (Koyunjik) . See Layard’s 
can scarcely be said of the two fol- Nineveh .-md its llemains, vol. i. pp. 
lowing passages : — 12, 27, '10, &c. ; Ninoveh and Babylon, 

“ They shall make haste to tho wall pj). 351 , 357, 35!), Ac.; Vaux’s Nineveh 
thereof, and the defence shall be pre- and l‘or.sepolis, pp. 196-8; Botta, 
pared. Tike gates of the river shall be Letter ii. p. 2G, Letter iii. p. 41, &c. 
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a great portion of tlieir contents for tie entertainment and en- 
ligitenment of tie present age. Tie fallen nation "was never 
again atle to raise itself.® Once only does it appear in rebel- 
lion, and tien tie position wiici it occupies is secondary, Media 
ieading tic revolt, wiici is from tie Persians under Darius Hys- 
taspis.® Tie strength of tie race was exhausted, and the ruin of 
the capital, wiici seems not to have been rebuilt till tie time 
of Claudius,^ deprived tie people of a rallying point, and pro- 
bably contributed to render them that which they appear in their 
later history — tie patient and submissive subjects of their Arian 
conquerors. 

58. Having thus brought tic line of Assyrian monarcis to an 
end, it will be convenient to tabulate tic principal results ; after 
which a few general remarks on the character and extent of the 
Empire, and the civilisation of the people, may appropriately ter- 
minate this Essay. 


LATER ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 


1 


CONTEJIPOEAEY KINGDOMS. 


B 

Assyria. 

BAnriox. 



ISRASL. 

^45 1 

1*3 
741 1 

TiglAth-Pilesor IT. 

Attacks Babylon. 

First Syrian war begins. 

Nnlwna.ssar's 

3ixl year. j 


Abaz. 


740 1 
739 
737 
734 

732 

731 

Full oir Arpad. 

War with Abaz. 

'I’ributR taken from Samaria. 
Second Syrian war begins, 
llczin killed. 

Second attack on Babylon. 

Nadiua. 

Chtnzirus and 
I'orus. 



Fekoh (?) 

730 

727 

724 

Pekab deposed. 

Shalmaneser IV. 

Bc-tieges Tyro. 

Besieges Samaria. 



Hezekiob. 

1 

Hoebea. 


® So Nalinni had prophesied : “ Thy 
people is scattered upon the monntaiiis, 
and no man gathercth them. There is 
710 healing of thy hruise" (iii. 18, 19). 

® See Essay iii. § 12. 

^ The legend Col. Niniva Clavd. 
(Colonia Niniva Clandiopolis), which 
is found on coins of Trajan and Maxi- 
min, seems to show that Claudius, who 
established many colonies in the East, 
founded one on or near the site of 


Nineveh. A passage in Herodotus 
(i. 193) distinctly indicates that no 
town of Nineveh existed in his day. 
From tho silence of Xenophon and the 
historians of Alexander, we may gather 
that tho Persians never restored it. 
Strabo is ambignons, but on the whole 
seems to describe a non-existent city. 
Nineveh re-nppears for tho first time 
in history towards the close of the 
reign of Nero (Tacit. Ann. xii. 13). 
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LATER ASSYRIAN EMPIRE — continued. 




CONTEMPOKABY ECINGDOMS. 

B.C. 

Asstbu. 

Babtlox, 

Egypt. 

Judah: 

la&ASL. 

722 

SarRon. Takes Samaria. 

Merodach-Baladon. 


Hezekioh's 6th 

Samaria 


First expedition against 



year. 

taken. 


Babylon. 





721 

Battle of Baphia. 





716 

Tribute from Egypt. 



His illness. Em* 


714 

. • . • 

Sabaco I. (?) 


711 

Takes Ashdod. 


bossy of Mero- 


710 

Expels Merodoch-Boladan 

Sargon (Arceanns). 


doch-Balodon. 



fiora Babylon. 





705 

Sennacherib (his son). 

Interregnum. 




704 

First expedition against 





Babylon. • 





703 

Makes Belibua king. 

Belibus. 




702 

. . . . 

Sabaco II. (?) 



701 

Hezekiali made tributary. 

. • . . 

First attack of 



Battle of Eitekon. 



Sennacherib. 


700 

Displaces Belibus. 

Asshur^nodin-sum 

(Assaranadius). 


Second attack. 


699 

lioaea hts army by miracle (?) 

• . . . 


698 

• • . • 

. . 

Manossch (his 


697 

Second attack on Babylon. 



son). 


694 

Rcgibelus. 



692 


^Icsesi-mordachus. 

(Susub?) 




690 ' 


Tirhakah. 



689 

Snsub conquered (Babylon 

Interregnum. 





dc.«troycd). 




681 

Esar-haddon ^Is son). 

Esar-haddon 





llcstores Babylon. 

(Asoridinus). 




670 

Conquers Egypt. 

(Dodeebareby 
of Herodotus). 




669 

Asshur-bnni-pal ^is son) mad( 
king by his father. 




668 

Makes Saul-mugina king ol 

t Saul-murina. 





Babylon. 

Conquers Egypt. 

(Soosduchinus). 




664 

. . . . . « 

• 1 I ■ 

Fsammetiebus. 



660 

Wor with Elam. 





648 

Devolt and death of Saub 

Afishur-bonl-pal. 




643 

mugina. 

(Chiuiladonus). 


Amon 


640 


■ 1 1 

1 

Josiah. 


634 

Attacked by the Medcs. 




632 

Great Scythic irruption. 





626 

(BcUzakir-isknn). 
Asshur-ebil’lli (son of Asshur- 

Nabopolossor. 





banl‘pal). 





610 

Destruction of l^inevch, 






59 . The independent kingdom of Assyria covered a space of 
above eight centuries and a half ; hut the real Empire cannot be 
considered to have lasted much more than five centuries. It com- 
menced with Tiglath-Pileser I., about b.C. 1130, and it terminated 
with Asshur-ebil-ili, about b.c. 610. The limits of the dominion 
varied greatly during this period, the Empire expanding or con- 
tracting according to the circumstances of the time and the personal 
character of the prince who occupied the throne. The extreme 
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extent appears to have heen reached almost immediately before a 
rapid decline set in ; that is to say, dnring the reigns of Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, and Asshur-bani-pal, four of the most 
warlike of the Assyrian princes, who held the throne from B.C. 722 
to B.C. 626. Daring this interval Assyria was paramount over 
the portion of Western Asia included between the Mediterranean 
and the Halys on the one hand, the Caspian and the great 
Persian desert on the other. Southwards the boundary was formed 
by Arabia and the Persian Gulf ; northwards it seems at no time to 
have advanced to the Euxine or to the Caucasus, but to have been 
formed by a fluctuating line which did not in the most flourishing 
period extend beyond the northern frontier of Armenia.® The 
countries included in this space and subjected within the period in 
question to Assyrian influence were chiefly the following : — Susiana, 
Chaldsea, Sabylonia, Media, Matiend, or the Zagros range, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, parts of Cappadocia and Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Idumaea, a portion of Arabia, and for a short time Egypt. 
Cyprus also was for some years a dependency. On the other hand, 
Persia Proper, Bactria, and Sogdiana, even Hyrcania, were beyond 
the eastern limit of the Assyrian sway, which towards the north 
upon this side did not reach further than about the neighbourhood 
of Easvin, and towards the south was confined within the moun- 
tain-barrier of Zagros. Similarly on the west, Phrygia, lydia,® 
Lycia, even Pamphylia, were independent, the Assyrian arms having 
never (so far as appears) penetrated beyond Cilicia or crossed the 
Halys. 

60. The nature of the dominion established by the gre&t Meso- 
potamian monarchy over the countries included within the limits 
indicated, will perhaps be best understood if we compare it with 
the empire of Solomon. Solomon “ reigned over all the hi/ngdoms 
from the river (Euphrates) unto the land of the Philistines and 
unto the border of Egypt : they irmight presents and served Solomon 
aU the days of his life.”^ The first and most striking feature 


® Eor the natnml limits of Armenia, 
see Essay ix. § 10. 

* The merely nominal subjection of 
Lydia to Asshur-bani-pal (see above, 
p. 492) does not disprove this state- 
ment. 

^ 1 Kings iv. 21. Compare ver. 2-t; 
and for the complete organization .of 


the empire, sec eh. x., where it appears 
that the kings “ brought every man 
his present, a rate year by year ” (ver. 
25) ; and that the amount of the 
aunual revenue from all sources was 
666 talents of gold (ver. 14). See 
also 2 Chron. is. 13-28, and Fs. Ixxii. 
8 - 11 . 
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of the earliest empires is, that they are a mere congeries of king- 
doms : the countries over which the dominant state acquires an 
inflacnce, not only retain their distinct individuality, as is the 
case in some modem empires,® but remain in all respects such as 
they were before, with the simple addition of certain obligations 
contracted towards the paramount authority. They keep their old 
laws, their old religion, their line of kings, their law of succession, 
their whole internal organization and machinery ; they only ac- 
knowledge an external suzerainty, which binds them to the per- 
formance of certain duties towirds the Head of the Empire. Those 
duties, as understood in the earliest times, may bo summed up iji 
the two words “ homage ” and “ tribute ; ” the subject kings “serve” 
and “ bring presents ; ” they arc bound to acts of snbmi.ssion, must 
attend the coni’t of their suzerain when summoned,'* unless they 
have a reasonable excuse, must there salute him as a superior, and 
otherwise acknowledge liis rank ; * above all, they must pay him 
regularly the fixed tribute which has been imposed upon them at 
the time of their submission or subjection, the unauthorized with- 
holding of which IS open and avowed rebellion.'’ Finally, they 
must allow his troops free passage through their dominions, and 
must oppose any attempt at invasion by way of their connhy on 
the part of his enemies.® Such are the carlie.st and most essential 
obligations on the part of the subject states in an empire of the 
primitive typo, like that of Assyria; and these obligations, with 
the corresponding one on the part of the dominant power of the 
protection of its dependants against foreign foes, appear to have 
constituted the sole links '• which joined together in one the hetero- 
geneous materials of which that empire consisted. 


® Oar own, for instance, and the 
Austrian. 

* There are several cases of this 
kind in the Inscriptions. Tlie most 
remarkable is that of Esar-haddon, 
who “assembled at Nineveh twenty- 
two kings of the land of .Syria, and of 
the sea-coast, and of tlie islands of 
the sea, and passed them in review 
before him ’’ (llecords of the Past, vol. 
iii. pp. 107-8). Porliaps tlie visit of 
Ahaz to Tiglath-Pilc.ser (2 Kiiig.s xvi. 
10) was of this character. 

^ Cf. P.S. lx.vii. 11 ; “ All kings shall 
fall down before him.” Tliis is said 


primarily of Solomon. The usual ov- 
pressiou in the inscriptions is iliut the 
subject kings “ kissed tlie sceptre ” of 
tho Assyrian monarch. 

® Seo 2 Kings xvii. 4, and tho in- 
scriptions passim. 

” .Tosiah scorns to have perished in 
tlie porfnrinanco of this duty (2 Kings 
xxiii. 20 ; a Chron. xxxv. 20-23). 

7 In some empires of this type, tlio 
subject slates liavc an ndditional obli- 
gation — that of furnishing contingents 
to swell tho nrmies of the dominant 
power. But tlierc' is no clear evidence 
of the Assyrians liaviiig raised troops 
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' 61. It is evident that a government of the character here de- 
scribed contains within it elements of constant disunion and disorder. 
Under favourable circumstances, with an active and enoi’getic prince 
upon the throne, there is an appearance of strength, and a realization 
of much magnificence and gi-andcur. The subject monarchs pay 
annually their duo share of “ the regulated tribute of the empire ; 
and the better to secure the favour of their common sovereign, 
add to it presents, consisting of the choicest productions of their 
respective kingdoms." The material resources of the difierent 
countries are placed at the disposal of the dominant power ; * and 
skilled workmen 2 are readily lent for the service of the court, who 
adorn or build the temples and the royal residences, and transplant 

in this wny. The testimony of the of Hczekiali’s dominions were taken 
book of Judith is worthless; and i)er- from him and bestowed on noighbour- 
hnps the oircumstance that Nabn- jug princes, the Assyrian king tells ns 
ohodonosor is made to collect his army that “ according as he increased the 
from all quarters (as the Persians dominions of the other chiefs, so he 
wora wont to do) may ho added to angmented the amount of tribute which 
the proofs adduced above (note ^ on they were to pay to the imperial 
oh. 103, book i.) of tho lateness of its treasury.” 

composition. We do not find, either * It is not always easy to separate 
in Scrixiture or in the Inscriptions, the tribute from tho jiresents, as tho 
any proof of tlie Assyrian armies being tribute itself is sometimes paid partly 
composed of others than tho doiuiiiaut in kind ; but in tho case of Hezekiuh 
race. Air. Vuiico Smith assumes tho ave may clearly draw tho distinction, 
contrary (Projjhocios, &c., pp. 1)2, 1S3, by comiBiring Scripture with tho ac- 
201); but tho only passage which is count given by Soniincborib. The 
important among all those exj)laiucd tribute in this instance was “300 
by him iii this sense (Isa. .xxii. 6) is talents of sihur, and 30 talents of 
very doubtfully referred to an attack gold” (2 Kings xviii. ll) ; the addi- 
ou Jei'us.'ilem the Aesyriaiix. Per- tioiial presents were, 500 talents of 
haps it is tho taking of Jerusalem by silver, various mineral products (prob- 
Nebuohaduezzar which forms the sub- ably coal and crystal and marbles), 
ject of the pi'oxjlietic vision, as Babylon thrones and beds, and rich furniture, 
itself has been tho main figure iu tho tlio skins and liorns of beasts, coral, 
preceding chapter. Tho negative of ivory, and amber, 
course cannot be pixived, but there ^The Assyi’ian kings are in the 
seem to bo no grounds for concluding hnhit of catting cedar and other tim- 

that “tho vsu'ious subject races wore her in Lebanon, Herraon, and Amanus. 
incorporated into the Assyrian army.” Esar-baddon derives marble from some 
An Assyrian army, it should bo rc- distant niouiituin. 
membored, docs not ordinarily exceed - Tho most striking instance of this 
one, or at most two, hundred thousand is contained in tho inscription men- 
men. tioned above (p. 191, note '-), whore 

® This is on cxin’ossion not uncom- tho princes of Cyiuus, Greek, and 
mon in the Inscriptions. Wo may Semitic, lend workmen to Esar-haddon. 
gather from a passage in Sennacherib’s Sennacherib uses Phcenicians to oon- 
aunals, where it occurs, tlmt tho As- struct his vessels on the Tigris and 
Syrian tribute was of the nature of a to navigate the;u. 
land-tax or poll-tax. For when portions 
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tte luxuries and refinements of their several states to the imperial 
capital. But no sooner does any untoward event occur, as a 
disastrous expedition, a foreign attack, a domestic conspiracy, or 
even an untimely and unexpected death of the reigning prince, 
than the inherent weakness of this sort of government at once 
displays itself — ^the whole fabric of the empire falls asunder — each 
kingdom re-asserts its independence — tribute ceaSes to be paid — 
and the mistress of a hundred states suddenly finds herself thrust 
back into her primitive condition, stripped of the dominion which 
has been her strength, and thrown entirely upon her own resources. 
Then the whole task of reconstruction has to be commenced anew — 
one by one the rebel countries are overrun and the rebel monarchs 
chastised — ^tribute is re-imposed, submission enforced, and in fifteen 
or twenty years the empire has perhaps recovered itself. Progress is 
of course slow and uncertain, where the empire has continually to be 
built up again from its foundations, and where at any time a day 
may undo the work which it has taken centuries to accomplish. 

To discourage and check the chronic disease of rebellion, recourse 
is had to severe remedies, which diminish the danger to the central 
power at the cost of extreme misery and often almost entire ruin 
to the subject kingdoms. Not only are the lands wasted, the flocks 
and herds carried off,^ the towns pillaged and burnt, or in some 
cases razed to the ground, the rebel king deposed and his crown 
transferred to another, the people punished by the execution of 
hundreds or thousands,* as well as by an augmentation of the 
tribute money,® but sometimes wholesale deportation of the inha- 
bitants is practised, tons or hundreds of thousands being carried 
away captive by the conquerors,® and either employed in servile 


® The numbers are often marvellous. 
Sennacherib in one foray drives off 
7:i00 horses, 11,000 mules, 51230 camels, 
120,000 oxen, and 800,000 sheep! 
Sometimes the sheep and oxen are 
said to be ** countless as the stars of 
heaven.” 

The usual modes of punishment 
are beheading and impaling. Asshur- 
izir-pal impales on one occasion “ thirty 
bands of captives;” on another he 
beheads GOO warriors, and at the samo 
time impales bands of captives on 
every side of the rebellious city; in 
a third instance he impales the whole 


garrison. Compare the conduct of 
Parius (Herod, iii. 159). 

® Tliis frequently takes place. (See 
Kccowls of the Past, vol. iii. pp. 58, 
116, &c.) Hezekiah evidently expects 
an augmentation when he says, “That 
which thou puttest upon me I will 
bear” (2 Kings xviii. 14). 

^ It has been noticed (supra, p. 484) 
that Sennacherib carried into cap- 
tivity from Judaea more than 200,000 
persons, and an equal or greater num- 
ber fi*om the tribes along the Euphra- 
tes. The practice is constant, but the 
numbers are not commonly given. 
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labour at tbe capital,^ or settled as colonists in a distant province. 
"With this practice the history of the Jews, in which it forms so 
prominent a feature, has made us familiar. It seems to have been 
known to the Assyrians from very early times,® and to have become 
by degrees a sort of settled principle in their government. In the 
most flourishing period of their dominion — ^the reigns of Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and Esar-haddon — it prevailed moat widely and was carried 
to the greatest extent. Chaldseans were transported into Assyria,® 
Jews and Israelites into Babylonia and Media Arabians, Baby- 
lonians, Susianians, and Persians into Palestine® — ^the most distant 
portions of the Empire changed inhabitants, and no sooner did a 
people become troublesome from its patriotism and love of in- 
dependence, than it was weakened by dispersion and its spirit 
subdued by a severance of all its local associations. Thus rebellion 
was in some measure kept down, and the position of the central or 
sovereign state was rendered, so far, more secure ; but this com- 
parative security was gained by a great sacrifice of strength, and 
when foreign invasion came, the subject kingdoms, weakened at 
once and alienated by the treatment which they had received, were 
found to have neither the will nor the power to give any effectual 
aid to their enslaver.® 

62. Such, in its broad and genei-al outlines, was the Empire of 
the Assyrians. It embodied the earliest, simplest, and most crude 
conception which the human mind forms of a widely extended 
dominion. It was a “ kingdom-empire,” like the empires of 
Solomon, of Nebuchadnezzar, of Chedor-laomer,* and probably of 
Cyaxares, and is the best specimen of its class, being the largest, 
the longest in duration, and the best known of all such govem- 


^ As the Aramsans, Ghaldsoons, 
Armenians, and Cilicians, by Sen- 
nacherib (supra, p. 482), and the nume- 
rous captives nrho built his temples 
and palaces, by Esar-haddon. Tho 
captives may be seen engaged in their 
labours, under taskmasters, upon the 
monuments. 

® See the annals of Assliur-izir-pal 
(about B.c. 880), where, however, the 
numbers carried off are small — in one 
case 2600, in another 2S00, in a third 
tho choicest soldiers of a garrison. 
(See Fox Talbot, pp. 24, 25, 30.) 
Women at this period are carried off 
in vast numbers, and become the 


wives of the soldiery. Tiglath-Pileser 
II. is the Srst king who practises 
deportation on a large scale. 

” By Sargon and Sennacherib, pp. 
481, 482. 

^ 2 Kings xvii. 6, and snpra, p. 484. 

® Supra, p. 479 ; 2 Kings xvii. 24, 
and Ezra iv. 9, where the Susanchites 
and Elamites are mentioned. 

^ The case of Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 
29), which may appear an exception, 
does not belong to Assyrian, but to 
Babylonian history. (See below, Essay 
viii. § 11.) 

* Gen. xiv. 1-12. 
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ments th.at has esisted. It exhibits in a marked way both the 
strength and weakness of this class of monarchies — their strength 
in the extraordinary magnificence, grandonr, wealth, and refine- 
ment of the capital ; their weakness in the impoverishment, tlie 
exhaustion, and the consequent disaffection of the subject states. 
Ever falling to pieces, it was perpetually reconstructed by the 
genius and prowess of a long succession of warrior princes, seconded 
by the skill and bravery of the people. Fortunate in possessing 
for a long time no very powerful neighbour,-’ it found little diffi- 
culty in extending itself throughout regions divided and subdivided 
among hundreds of petty chiefs,® incapable of union, and singly 
quite unable to contend with the forces of a large and populous 
country. Frequently endangered by revolts, yet always triumphing 
over them, it maintained itself for five centuries, gradually advanc- 
ing its influence, and was only overthrown after a fierce struggle 
by a new kingdom^ formed upon its borders, which, leagued with 
the most j)owerful of the subject states, was enabled to accomplish 
the destruction of the long dominant people. 

63. In the curt and dry records of the Assyrian monarehs, while 
the broad outlines of the government are well marked, it is difficult 
to distingui.sh those nicer shades of sy.stem and treatment which no 
doubt existed, and in which the Empire of the Assyrians differed 
probably from others of the same typo. One or two such points, 
however, may perhaps be made out. In the first place, though 
religious uniformity is certainly not the law of the Empire, yet .-r 
religious character appears in many of the wars,® and attempts seem 


® Babylonia and Susiana are the 
only largo countries bordering upon 
Assyi-ia which appear to have boon in 
any degree centralized. But even in 
B.'ibyloiiia there are constantly fonnd 
cities w'hich have independent kings, 
and Chaldaea was always under a 
number of chieftains. 

® In the inscriptions of Tiglath- 
Bileser I. and Asshur-izir.pal, each 
city of Mesopotamia and Syria seems 
to have its king. Twelve kings of the 
Hittites, twenty-four kings of the 
Tibareni (TuhaC), and twenty -seven 
kmgrf of the Partsn, ^rc mentioned bv 
Shalmaneser IL The rhoenicinn and 
Philistine cities arc always 8(‘|mratc 
and independent. In llodxa and Bihii, 


dtu’ing the rcip^n of Esar-haddon, 
every town has its chief. Armenia 
is porlmxis less divided : still it is not 
permanently under a single kin*^. 

' Although Assyria came into con- 
tact willi ilcdiau trilxes as early as 
the reign of Shahnanesvr 11. (n.u. 850), 
yet tho jMcdiau kinf'dom which con- 
quered AflsjTia must be rof^rded as a 
new formation — tho consequence of a 
great imiingintion from the East, moat 
probably led by Cyaxarcs. (Sec Essay 
iii. § 8.) 

® Tiglatb-Pileser I. commonly “nl- 
taclics** conquered countries “to llio 
worship of Asshnr “ (Inscription, pp. 
38, ‘JO, &c.). A.s.shnr-izir-pal calls his 
foes habitually “ tho euomicd of 
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to be made at least to diffuse everywhere a knowledge and recog- 
nition of the gods of Assyi-ia. Nothing is more universal than the 
practice of setting up in the subject countries “ the laws of Asshur” 
and “ altars to the Grreat Gods.” In some instances not only altars 
but temples are erected, and priests are left to superintend the 
worship and secure its being properly conducted. The history of 
Judaea is, however, enough to show that the continuance of the 
national woi’ship was at least tolerated, though some formal 
acknowledgment of the presiding deities of Assyria on the part of 
the subject nations may not improbably have been required in 
most cases.** 

Secondly, there is an indication that in certain countries imme- 
diately bordering on Assyria endeavours were made from time to 
time to centralize and consolidate the Empire, by substituting, on fit 
occasions, for the native chiefs Assyrian officers as governors. It 
was the special duty of these persons to gather in the tribute due 
to the Great King, and secure its safe transmission to the capital ; 
but they seem to have been, at least in some instances, entrusted 
with the civil government of their re.spective districts.^ It does 
not appear that this system was ever extended very far. The 
Euphrates on the west, and Mount Zagros on the east, may be 
regarded as the extreme limits of the centralized Assyria. Armenia, 
Media, Babylonia, Susiana, Syria, Palestine, Philistia, retained 
almost to the last their own monarehs ; and thus Assyria, despite 
the feature hero noticed, kept upon the whole her character of a 
” kingdom-empire.” 

64. The civilization of the Assyrians is a large subject, on which 
only a few remarks can be here offered. Deriving originally letters 
and the elements of learning from Babylonia, the Assyrians appear 
to have been content with the knowledge thus obtained, and neither 
in literature nor in science to have progressed beyond their in- 
structors. The heavy incubus of a learned langujige * lay upon all 
those who desired to devote themselves to scientific pursuits, and, 
owing to this, knowledge tended to become the exclusive possession 


Asshur.” Sennnohorib spe.iks of him- 
self os “ the great punisher of un- 
believers ” (Records of the Past, vol. i. 
p. 25). 

® It is probable that the altar which 
Ahaz saw at Damascus, and of wliich 
he sent a pattern to Jeiuisalcui (2 Kings 


xvi. 10), was Assyri.nn rather than 
Syrian, and that he adopted the wor- 
ship cuuuectcd with it in deference to 
his Assyrian suzerain. 

’ Itcuoids of the Past, vol. i. pp. 69, 
61, 98 ; vol. iii. pp. -ll, 45, &o. 

- See note ** on ch. 181, book i. 
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of a priest-class, which did not aim at progress, hut was satisfied to 
hand on the traditions of former ages. To understand the genius 
of the Assyrian people we must look to their art and their manu- 
factures. These are in the main prohahly of native growth, and 
from them we may best gather an impression of the national cha- 
racter. They show us a patient, laborious, painstaking people, with 
more appreciation of the useful than the ornamental, and of the 
actual than the ideal. Architecture, the only one of the fine arts 
which is essentially useful, forms their chief glory ; sculpture, and 
still more painting, are subsidiary to it. Again, it is the most 
useful edifice — ^the palace or house — whereon attention is concen- 
trated — ^the temple and the tomb, the interest attaching to which is 
ideal and spiritual, are secondary, and appear simply as appendages 
of the palace. In the sculpture it is the actual — the historically 
true — ^which the artist strives to repi’esent. Unless in the case of 
a few mythic figures connected with the religion of the country, 
there is nothing in the Assyrian bas-reliefs which is not imitated 
from nature. The imitation is always laborious and often most 
accurate and exact. The laws of representation, as wo understand 
them, are sometimes departed from, but it is always to impress the 
spectator with ideas in accordance with truth. Thus the colossal 
bulla and lions have five logs, but in order that they may be seen 
from every point of view with four — the ladders are placed echje- 
loays against the walls of besieged towns, but it is to show that they 
are ladders, and not mere poles — walls of cities are made dispropor- 
tionately small, but it is done, like Raphael’s boat, to bring them 
within the picture, which would otherwise be a less complete repre- 
sentation of the actual fact. The careful finish, the minute detail, 
the elaboration of every hair in a beard, and every stiteh in the 
embroidery of a dress, remind us of the Dutch school of painting, 
and illustrate strongly the spirit of faithfulness and honesty which 
pervades the sculptures, and gives them so great a portion of their 
value. In conception, in grace, in freedom, and correctness of 
outhne, they fall undoubtedly far behind the inimitable productions 
of the Greeks ; but they have a grandeur and a dignity, a boldness, 
a strength, and an appearance of life, which render them even 
intrinsically valuable ns works of art, and, considering the time at 
which they were produced, must excite our surprise and admiration. 
Art, so far as we know, had existed previously, only in the stiff and 
lifeless conventionalism of the Egyptians. It belonged to Assyria 
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to confine the conventional to religion, and to apply art to the vivid 
representation of the highest scenes of human life. War in aU its 
forms — the march, the battle, the pursuit, the siege of towns, the 
passage of rivers and marshes, the submission and treatment of 
captives — and the “ mimic war ” of hunting, the chase of the lion, 
the stag, the antelope, the wild bull, and the wild ass — are the chief 
subjects treated by the Assyrian sculptors ; and in these the con- 
ventional is discarded : fresh scenes, new groupings, bold and 
strange attitudes perpetually appear, and in the animal representa- 
tions especially there is a continual advance, the latest being the 
most spirited, the most varied, and the most true to nature, though 
perhaps lacking somewhat of the majesty and grandeur of the 
earlier. With no attempt to idealize or go beyond nature, there is 
a growing power of depicting things as they are — an increased 
grace and delicacy of execution; showing that Assyrian art was 
progressive, not stationary, and giving a promise of still higher 
excellence, had circumstances permitted its development. 

The art of Assyria has every appearance of thorough and entire 
nationality ; but it is impossible to feel sure that her manufactures 
were in the same sense absolutely her own. The practice of 
borrowing skilled workmen from the conquered states, which has 
been already noticed,** would introduce into Nineveh and the other 
royal cities the fabrics of every region which acknowledged the 
Assyrian sway ; and plunder, tribute, and commerce would unite to 
enrich them ndth the choicest products of all civilized countries. 
Still, judging by the analogy of modern times, it seems most reason- 
able to suppose that the bulk of the manufactured goods consumed 
in the country would be of home growth. Hence we may fairly 
assume that the vases, jars, bronzes, glass bottles, carved ornaments 
in ivory and mother-of-pearl, engraved gems, bells, dishes, ear- 
rings, arms, working implements, &c., which have been found at 
Nimrnd, Khorsabad, and Koyunjik, are mainly the handiwork of 
the Assyrians. It has been conjectured that the rich garments 
represented as worn by the kings and others were the product of 
Babylon,* always famous for its tissues ; but even this is uncertain ; 
and they are perhaps as likely to have been of home manufacture. 
At any rate the bulk of the ornaments, utensils, &o., may be 
regarded as native products. These are almost invariably of elegant , 


® Supra, p. 491. 


* Quarterly Seview, No. clxvii., pp. 150, 151. 
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form, and indicate a considerable knowledge of metallurgy and 
other arts,® as well as a refined taste. Among them arc some which 
anticipate inventions believed till lately to have boon modem. 
Transparent glass (which, however, was known also in ancient 
Egypt) is one of those;® but the most remarkable of all is the 
lens ^ discovered at Nimrnd, of the nse of which as a magnifying 
agent there is abundant proof.® If it be added to this, that the 
buildings of the Assyrians show them to have been well acquainted 
with the principle of the arch,® that they constructed aqueducts and 
drains,^^ that they knew the use of the lever and roller, that they 
imderstood the arts of inlaying,*® enamelling,*"* and overlaying with 
metals,*® and that they cut gems wdth the greatest skill and finish,*® 
it "will be apparent that their civilization equalled that of almost 
any ancient country, and that it did not fall immeasurably behind 
the hoasted achievements of the modems. TVith much that was 
barbaric still attaching to them, -with a i-udc and inartificial govern- 
ment, savage passions, a debasing religion, and a general tendency 
to materialism, they were towards the close of their empire, in all 
the arts and aj)plianoes of life, very nearly on a par with ourselves ; 
and thus their history furnishes a warning — which the records of 
nations constantly repeat — that the greatest material prosperity 
may co-exist with the decline — and herald the downfall — of a 
kingdom. 


* The ordinaiy Assvi’iau hronze is 
found to he composed of one part tin 
to ten parts coi)pGr, which is the exact 
proportion of the best bronze, both 
ancient and modern. The bell metal 
has, however, 1*4 per cent, of tin, 
which would make it ring better. In 
some cases two metals were used 
together ■without being amalgamated, 
iron (for instance) being overlaid 
either wholly or partially with bronze. 
(See Layard's Xiiieveh and Babylon, 
p. 191, and App. lii.) 

® See above, p. 4S1. 

7 Layard, p. 197. Tho lens was of 
rock-crystal, with one plane and one 
convex face. It had, apparently, been 
ground on a lapidary’s wheel, and was 
of some-what rude workmanship. 

® Long before tho discovery of the 
Nimrud lens it had been concluded 


that the Assyrians used magnifying 
glasses, from tho fact that the inscrip- 
tions were often so minnto that they 
could not possibly be read, and there- 
fore could not have been formed, 
without them. 

® Layard, pp. 12G, 163, 165, &c. 

See the Bavian inscription, and 
also the cylinder of Bollino (Fox 
Talbot, p. 8). 

Layard, p. 163. 

Sec JUr. Layard’s plates in his 
I^ineveb and Babylon, opposite to 
pages 110 and 112. 

Nineveh and Babylon, p. 196. 

Nineveh and its Eemains, toI. i. 
p. 50 ; Nineveh and Babylon, p» 368, 
&c. 

Nineveh and Babylon, p. 198. 

Ibid. pp. 160-1, 602, et seqq. 
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ESSAY VIII. 

OSf THE HISTORY OF THE LATER BABYLONIANS. 

1. Sabordinate position of Babylonia from B.c. 1300. to B.c. 747. 2. Era of 
Nabonassar, 11 . c. 747 — supposed connection of Nabonassar with Semiramis. 

3. Successors of Nabonassar — Mcrodach-Balodan conquered by Sargon — 
reign of Sargon — Merodach-Baladan's second reign — invasion of Sennacherib. 

4. Reign of Belibns. 5. Reigns of Asahur-nadin-aum, Regibelus, and 
Mesesimordachns. Revolt of Babylon, and destruction of the city by Sen- 
nacherib. 6. Esar-haddon rebnilds Babylon, and assumes the crown — dis- 
turbances during his reign — Saul-mitgina, (Saosdnehinus) made king by 
Asshnr-bani-pal. 7. Reign of Saul-mngina. 8. Asshnr-bani-pal assumes 
the government — his liberal policy. 9. Nabopolassar made viceroy. 10. 
His revolt, and alliance with Cyaxares. Commencement of the Babylonian 
empire. 11. Duration of the empire — three great monarchs. 12. Nabo- 
polassar — extent of his dominions. 13. Increase of the population. 14. 
Chief events of his reign — the Lydian war (?) — the Egyptian war. 15. Ac- 
cession of Nebuchadnezzar — his triumphant leturn from Egypt. 16. His 
great works. 17. His conquests. Final captivity of Juduh. Siege and 
capture of Tyre. 18. Invasion of Egypt and war with Aprics. 19. His 
seven years’ lyoanthropy. 20. Shoi-t reign of Evil-Merodaoh. 21. Reign 
of Ncriglissar, the “ Ilab-Mag.” 22. Change in tlio relations of Media and 
Babylon. 23. Reign of Laburosoarchud. 24. Acoes.sion of Nabonadius, 
B.c. 556 — his alliance with Croosns, king of Lydia — his defensive works, 
ascribed to Nitocris. 25. Scqncl of the Lydian alliance. 26. Babylon 
attacked by Cyrus. 27. Siege and fall of Babylon. 28. Condnet of 
Belshazzar during the siege — his death. 29. Surrender and treatment of 
Nabonadius. 30. Revolts of Babylon from Darius. 31. Final decay and 
ruin. 

1. The history of Babylon during the 526 years which Berosus 
assigned to the Upper dynasty of Assyria is, with few exceptions, 
a blank. The greatness of Babylonia was daring the chief portion 
of this period eclipsed by that of Assyria, and the native historian, 
confessing the absence of materials,^ gave, as it would seem, for the 
entire interval, nothing but the names of tho kings.® It cannot 


’ Berosus declared that Nabonassar 
had collected all the records of former 
kings, and purposely destroyed them, 
in order that tlio Babylonians might 
reckon from liim (Fr. 11a.). 

VOL. I. 


" Boros, ap. Euseb. Clu-on. Can. i. 4: 
“ Distiucte admudum nomina regwm 
quadr.iginta quiuque ennmorat, iisque 
auDo.s tribuit vigiuti so.x supra quin- 
gentos.” 

2 L 
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however be said with truth that the condition of Babylonia was 
that of a mere subject-kingdom. We know that at least on one 
occasion, within the period here spoken of, a Babylonian monarch 
carried his arms deep into Assyria, harassed the retreat of an 
Assyrian king, and carried away in triumph the sacred images of 
the Assyrian gods.® It is also plain from the Assyrian inscriptions 
that Babylonia had not only her own monarchs during this interval, 
but that they were practically independent, only submitting on rare 
occasions to irresistible force, and again freeing themselves when 
the danger was passed.^ Although diminished in power by the 
independence of her former vassal, and even thrown into the shade 
by that vassal’s increasing greatness, she yet maintained an im- 
portant position, and during the whole time of the upper dynasty in 
Assyria was clearly the most powerful of all those kingdoms by 
which the Assyrian Empire was smTounded. 

2. About the middle of the eighth century (b.c.) it would seem 
that a change took place at Babylon, the e-vact character of which is 
involved in the greatest obscurity. The era of Ifabonassar (b.c. 
747), which has no astronomical importance, must be regarded as 
belonging to history, and as almost certainly marking the date of a 
great revolution. What the peculiar circumstances were under 
which the revolution was made, is uncertain. It was at one time 
proposed to connect Xabonassar with Semiramis, and both of thorn 
with Pul,® the only scriptural “ king of Assyria ” on whom tho 
monuments throw no light. But the Assyrian Semiramis is half a 
century anterior to Nabonassar;® and there is no satisfactory 
evidence that she had any special connection with Babylon.'^ 
Isabonassar stands for the present separate and isolated ; like the 
Biblical Melchisedek, he is “ without father, without mother, with- 


® Supra, Essay vi. p. 421, note *, 
and Essay vii. p. 4G2. 

^ It is to be remarked that the 
kings of Assyria of the ujiper dynasty 
in one case only take the title of King 
of Babylon. The most powerfal 
monarchs of this line arc all engaged 
in wars with contemporary Babylonian 
kings. Tiglath-Pileser I. wai's with 
Merodach-iddin-alchi ; Asshvr-izir-pal 
with Nahu-haladan; .Shalmaneser 11. 
with MnrodacJi-bil-uaaie ; Shaiuas-Vnl 
II. with Mcrodach-halazii-ikbu. The 
Babylonians are in no case spoken 


of as rebels. 

® See tho commnuientions of Sir H. 
Hawlinson to tho Athenaium, Nos. 
1377 and 13S1. 

® See above. Essay vii. p. 171. 

^ Berosns called Semiramis a queen 
of tho Assyrians ("qaoo Assyriis 
imperavit”). Abydenus said that 
tho Chaldmans gave no account of her 
(Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 12). Even Cte- 
sias and his followers made her an 
Assyrian queen. It is only Herodotus 
who regards her as Babylonian. 
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out descent.” There can he no doubt that he reigned in Babylonia, 
thongh no records have been found of him ; nor can there be much 
doubt that he was a usurper, and aspired to be the founder of a 
dynasty; but what special importance Berosus attached to him, or 
why he made his accession an era, and counted all later reigns from 
it, we have no means of determining. 

3. It is uncertain whether Nabonassar established his family upon 
the throne. He is followed in the list of Ptolemy by four obscure 
kings,® whose reigns ai’e all included within the space of twelve 
years. Of these four reigns scarcely anything is known beyond the 
term of their duration.® Nabonassar himself reigned fourteen years, 
after him Nadius two, then Cbinzirns * and Poms conjointly five, and 
finally Ilulseus (or Elulceus) the same number. These short reigns 
appear to indicate internal troubles, such as are known to have 
ocenrred later in the history.® Of Mardoc-empadus (or IVIardoc- 
empalus®), the fifth king, who is now identified beyond a doubt 
with the Merodach-Baladan of Isaiah,^ some facts of interest are 


® We do not know whether these 
kings wore independent, or snbjoot to 
Assyria. On the one hand thoro is no 
evidence of the subjngation of Baby- 
lonia between Nnbonassar, who was 
certainly independent (Beros. Fr. 11 
a.), and the conquest by Sargon. On 
the other the rapid succession of the 
kings would look like a chango of 
viceroys. 

® Mr. Bosanquet (Fall of Nineveh, 
p. 40) identifies the Ilulseus or Elulaens 
of the Canen with the king of Tyre of 
the same name, who is mentioned by 
Josephus following Menander (Ant. 
Jud. ix. 14', § 2), and who appears to 
be the Lwlii/a, king of Sidon, defeated 
in his third year by Sennacherib, lie 
even gees so far as to say (I know not 
on what ground), that the two kings 
“ have always been supposed to bo the 
same.” Nothing can well bo more 
improbable than the government of 
Babylon by a Fhoenician prince, while 
Assyria w'as dominant over the whole 
country lying between Babylonia and 
Egypt. 

* Chinzirus is mentioned by Tiglath- 
Fileser II. .as one of his antagonists. 
He seems to have been one out of 
several princes, among whom Baby- 


lonia was at this time divided. (Sec 
above, p. 475.) 

® As fiom the close of Sargon’s reign 
to the accession of Aparanadins, and 
again between Mcsesimordachns and 
Esar.haddon. 

® The correction of Mardoc-empalus 
for Mnrdoc-cinpndns (MAPAOKEMHA- 
AOT for MAPAOKEMnAAOT), which 
was first urado by Bunsen (Egypt’s 
Pl.ace in Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 726), 
fully deserves acceptance. 

* Bunsen (1. s. c.) coiTOctly explains 
the mode by which the word Mero- 
dach-Balndau became Mardoc-empal, 
viz., by the omission of Iho last ele- 
mcul, adun, and the substitution of 
mji for 5, as more nearly equivalent 
to it in sound than the Greek 0, which 
was pronounced like v. The identity 
of Merodach-Baladan with Mordoo- 
enipalus is proved by the inscriptions 
of Sargon, which, in o.\act agreement 
with the Canon, as.<ign to this Baby- 
lonian king a reign of 12 years. Sen- 
nacherib’s inscrii>tions show that he 
had .a second short reign, which is the 
one siiecinlly referred to by Eusebius 
(Chron. Can. pan-i. i. c. .5, ad init.). 

It has been urged that the Mero- 
dach-Baladan of the inscriptions can- 
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related, tis name appearing both in the Assyrian inscriptions and 
in Scripture. We gather from the former, that he was attacked by 
Sargon in his first, and again in his twelfth year after that king’s 
second Syrian expedition, — that he was then conquered and driven 
out, — and that his crown fell to the Assyrian monarch, who there- 
upon assumed it himself,” and appears as Arceanns in the Canon. 
Prom Scriptni’e we learn that at an early period of his reign, probably 
about the time that Sargon was besieging Ashdod and (perhaps) 
threatening Hezokiah," Merodach-Baladan, having heard of the 
astronomical wonder which had been observed in Judaea in con- 
nection with Hezekiah’s illness, sent ambassadors to him with letters 
and a present, ostensibly to congratulate him on his recovery, and 
to make inquiries concerning the phenomenon.’ To the Babylonians 
undoubtedly such a marvel would possess peculiar interest ; but it 
may be suspected that the object of the embassy was, at least in 
part, political, and that some project was afioat for establishing a 
league among the powers chiefly threatened by the progress of 
Assyria,® like that which a hundi’ed and fifty years later was formed 
by Croesus against the Pei’sians.® It may have been a knowledge of 
this design which indiicod Sargon in his twelfth year to turn the 
full force of his arms against the Babylonian monarch, who, unable 
to copo with his mighty adversary in the field, was obliged to seek 
safety in fliglit, and to watch in exile for an opportunity of recover- 
ing his sovereignty. The opportunity came after the lapse of a few 
years. On the death of Sargon (b.c. fOS) fresh troubles broke 


not be the king of the name who is 
mentioned in Scripture, because the 
latter is called “ the son of Takin,'* 
while the former is “ the eon of 
Baladan*’ (see Mr. Bosanquot’.s Sacred 
and Proffxiio Chronolofjy, p. G2, &c.). 
But in Scripture the word son means 
no more than dosconclant (seo 2 Kings 
ix. 2 aud 20; Matt. i. 1, Ac,), and 
Mcrodach-Balaclau may as easily have 
been the sun of BaUutan, and yet the 
son of Yakin, as John the son of Niin- 
shi and yet the son of Jchoshapliat. 

® The name of ’Aprceewoj in the Canon 
represents very fairly the Sargina ’'or 
Sarkinri of the luoiiumnnls, the initial 
5 Iiaviijg bceomo a breathing. 

Kiii'.rs XX. G: " f will deliver 
thee and this city out of tlio hand of 
the king of Assyria, and I will defend 


this city for mine own sake, and for 
niy servant David’s sake.” The king 
of Assyria hero mentioned ia perhaps 
Sargon rather than Sennacherib. 

^ 2 Kings XX. 12 : “ Ho had heard 
that Heackiah was sick,’* 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 31 : In the business of the am- 
bassadors of tho princes of Babylon, 
who sent uuto him to iuquiro of tho 
wonder that was done in tho land,” 

® This would explain Hezekiah’s 
showing his troasuros ” (2 Kings xx. 
13-5) j they wore the proof of his 
ability to support the expense of o> 
war. Comptn’o the conduct of Oroates 
(Herod, iii. 122-3). Another party to 
the proposed alliance was probably 
Egypt, (Sco Isa. xx, 6.) 

« Herod, i. 77. 
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out in Babylonia. During an interval estimated in the Canon at 
two years, the country was plunged in anarchy and had a rapid 
succession of masters, none of whom reigned for more than a few 
months.^ The last of these was Merodach-Baladan ; he succeeded 
a certain Acises or Hagisa, of whom nothing is known, except that 
after having been king for thirty days he was slain by this prince.* 
Merodach-Baladan then enjoyed a second reign, only, however, for 
half a year ; * he was attacked by Sennacherib, who, as soon as he 
was firmly seated on the throne (b.c. 703), led an expedition to the 
south, defeated Merodach-Baladan with his allies the Susianians, 
and forced him once more to flee for his lifc.^ Sennacherib then 
entered and plundered the capital, after which he ravaged the whole 
country, destroying seventy-nine cities and 820 villages, burning 
the palaces of the kings, and carrying ofi the skilled woi’kmen and 
the .women. Having taken this signal vengeance and brought 
Babylonia completely into subjection, he committed the govern- 
ment to a man named JBelib or Belibus, the son of a former Baby- 
lonian prefect® — the same undoubtedly who is mentioned by Poly- 
histor under the name of Elibus, and who appears under his proper 
designation in the Canon of Ptolemy. 

4. Belibus ruled Babylon for the space of three years — from b.c. 
703 to B.c. 700. Polyhistor writes of him as if ho had risen up 
against Merodach-Baladan, and dethroned him by his own unassisted 
efforts,” but it can scar'ccly be doubted that Sennacherib gives a 
truer account of the transaction. On the retirement of the Assyrian 
troops, the party of Merodach-Baladan seems to have recovered 
strength, and being supported by Stisuh, a Chaldoean prince, to have 
again become formidable. This led to a second invasion of Bahy- 


* If a king reigned less than a year, 
bis name was omitted from tlic C.anon. 
Hence there is no mention of Hagisa, 
of Merodach.Baladan's second roign, 
of Laborosoarchod, of the Pseudo- 
Smerdis, of Xerxes II., or of Sogdia- 
nus. 

* So Polyhistor, who probably fol- 
lows Berosus : “ Postquam regno dc- 
fanctns est Sonccheribi fratcr (query, 
pater ?) , ot post Hngiste in Babylonios 
dominationcm, qui quidcin nondnm 
exiileto SO"” imperii die a jMarndaclio 
Baldano intoroiiiptas cst, Jlarndachua 
ipse Baldancs tymimidcm invasit meu- 
sibus sex, donee cmn sustulit vir qni- 


dam nomine Elibus, qni et in regnum 
succcssit.*' (Seo Eusob. Chron. Con. 
IJars. i. 0 . 5.) 

3 Sec the proeoding note. ' 

® See the record of this campaign on 
Bcllino’s Cylinder (Records of the Past, 
vol. i. pp. Ho-G). 

* Scunaoherib calls him " the son of 
an officer who was governor pf the city 
of Suanna (a part of Babylon) and as 
a yonng man had been educated with- 
in his (Sonnaehorib’s) palace.” Com- 
pare Polyhistor’s “ vir quidaui nomine 
Elibus.” 

“ Seo above, note *. 
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Ionia by Sonnaclierib, in his fourth year, B.c. 700, when Susuh was 
defeated, the cities which still adhered to Merodach-Baladan 
destroyed, Belibns apparently removed, and a more powerful 
governor established in the person of Asshur-nadin-suin, the eldest 
son of the Assyrian monarch.’’ 

0 . Assliur-nadi)i-sum, who may be safely identified with the 
Aparanadius, or Assaranadius, of the Canon, appears by that docu- 
ment to have continued in the government of Babyion for six years 
— i.e. from b.g. 700 to b.c. 694. He was succeeded by a certain 
Eegibelns, or Irigcbelus, who reigned for a single year, after which 
a king named Mesesimordachus held the throne for the space of 
four years. It is uncertain whether these monarchs were viceroys, 
like Bclibus and Asshiir-nadln-sum, holding their crowns under 
Sennacherib ; or whether they were not rather native princes,® 
ruling in their own right, and snccessfully maintaining the inde- 
pendence of their country. The extant inscriptions of Sennacherib 
make it probable that the latter hypothesis is the more correct one. 
They show us*> that Babylon revolted from Sennacherib not long 
after the appointment of Asshnr-nadin-sum as king, that a native 
monarch, named Susub, was placed upon the throne by the Baby- 
lonians, and that a war followed with Assyria, which lasted three 
or four years. The rebels were assisted by the neighbouring 
kingdom of Elam ; but the result of the -war was their entire defeat 
and subjection. Babylon was destroyed, and for eight years the 
ruined city rcmaiucd waste and scarcely inhabited. No appoint- 
ment of any fresh king was made ; and the space between B.c. 693 
and B.c. 681 thus constituted a real interregnum,’ a suspension of 
the national life — a period during which Babylon was blotted out 
from the list of kingdoms, and appeared to have been annihilated. 

6. A change, however, occuired on the accession of Esar-haddon. 
That prince, reversing the policy of his father, rcdalled Babylon into 
existence. Assuming, immediately upon his accession, the title of 
“ king of Babylon,” as ivell as that of “ king of Assyria,” he pro- 
ceeded to rebuild the city, to restore its temples,* and even to make 


* Records of tlio Past, vol. i. p. 40. 

® Mr. George Smith is inclined to 
identify Mesesimordachus -with Susuh, 
who was engaged in a second war with 
Sennacherib from about B.c. 693 to 
B c. 689. 

See above, Essay vii. § 4'2. 


’ The Canon of Ptolemy marks cer- 
tain years as affatriheura, when in 
reality there were several short reigns. 
On this occasion, however, the term is 
strictly appropriate. 

* Records of the Past, vol. iii. p. 119. 
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it to a certain extent the seat of his government. Bricks brought 
from Babylon show that he built himself a palace there.** He 
administered the government of both countries for twelve years, 
from B.c. 681 to b.c. 669 ; and when, in the last mentioned year, he 
found his strength unequal to the task of ruling the two, and thought 
it necessary to choose between them, Babylon obtained his preference. 
Relinquishing Assyria to his son Asshur-bani-pal, he ruled during his 
last year over Babylonia only, and died there in the course of the 
year b.c. 668, or very early in b.c. 667. Esar-haddon seems to have 
been a little disquieted in his administration of the affairs of 
Babylon by the pretensions of the sons of Merodach-Baladan, who 
had still the support of the Susiauians. Having, however, con- 
quered and slain one, and received the submission of another, whom 
he established in a government on the shores of the Persian Gnlf,^ 
he appears to have made his position secure : and hence at his death, 
in B.c. 668-7, his successor was emboldened to revert to the ordinary 
and established practice of the Assyrians — that of governing the 
provinces by means of subject-kings or viceroys. In that year we 
find by the monuments that Asshur-bani-pal, the successor of Esar- 
haddon, handed over the government of Babylonia to his brother 
SauUmugina, who is undoubtedly the Saosduchinus of Ptolemy’s 
Canon, and the Sammughos of Polyhistor.** 

7. Saul-mughia appears to have ruled Babylon quietly and with- 


^ Esar-haddon is no doubt the As- 
syrian king to whom Manasi^ch was 
brought as a prisoner at BahfjJon 
(2 Cliron. xxxiii. 11-13 : The Lord 
brought upon them the captains of tho 
king of Assyria, which took Manassch 
among the thorns, and bound liiin with 
fetters, and carried him to Babylon. 
And when ho was in affliction he ho- 
Bought tho Lord his God, and humbled 
himself greatly before the God of his 
lathers ; and prayed unto him, and he 
was entreated of him, and heard his 
suppHcation, and bmught him again 
to Jerusalem into his kingdom.”). 

* liecords of the Past, yol. iii. p. 114. 
® Ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 5. 
Polyhistor placed between Esar-haddon 
and Kebuebadnezzar the following 
kings : — 

Summughes, who reigned 21 years, 

Jfis brother 21 „ 

Kabupalasar 20 (21) 


These three kings clearly correspond 
to the nnclor-iiaiiicd in tho Canon : — 
Suosduchiuus, who reigned 20 years. 

Ciniladanus 22 ,, 

Kabopolassar 21 „ 

The kings of Abydenus, sometimes 
identified with these (Clinton, P. H. 
yol. i. App. cb. ir. p. 278; Bosanquet, 
Pall of Nineveh, p. 41 ), are an entirely 
distinct list. They are Assyrian, not 
Babylonian. Nergilus is a brother of 
Sennacherib, not otheiwise known, 
whom we may suppose to baye reigned 
a few weeks or a few days, and then 
to hayo fallen a yictim to Senna- 
cherib’s murderer, Adranunelech 
(Abydenus’ Adrammeles). Axerdis, 
w'ho puts Adrammeles to death, is 
Esar-haddon, Axer representing the 
clement Asslmr, and tlia the element 
adin. The glorious reign assigned to 
Axerdis, wdio ruled Lower Syria and 
tallies with this view. Sorda- 
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out disturbance for twenty years (from b.c. G68 to B.C. 648), when, 
on occasion of a war which had broken out between Assyria and 
hllg-Tn, he thought that he saw an opportunity of revolting and 
establishing his independence.® Accordingly, he threw off the yoke 
of Assyria, allied himself closely with Umman-igas, king of Elam, 
called in the aid of Arabia, Syria, and Egypt (?),^ fortified Babylon, 
Borsippa, Cutha, and Sippara, and prepared to resist his brother to 
the last extremity. The alliances, however, made with such trouble 
and pains, seem to have been of little use. The forces of Elam wore 
paralyzed by internal dissensions among the chiefs ; ® those of Syria 
and Egypt did not appear ; an Arab contingent did indeed arrive 
before the war broke out,® but it was too weak to render effectual 
aid. Saiil-mugina, on the approach of his brother, after a fecblo 
resistance in the field, sought the proteetion of his walled towns ; 
his garrisons maintained themselves for a time in Sippara, Borsippa, 
and Cutha, while he himself, with his best troops and with the help 
of his Arab allies,^ conducted the defence of Babylon. Asshur- 
bani-pal’s plan was to reduce the city by famine. He strictly 
blockaded it, repulsed every sally, and after driving the inhabitants 
to the last dreadful resource of starving men,® compelled them to 
surrender themselves. His rebel brother fell alive into his hands 
and suffered a terrible punishment. He was thrown, we are told, 
into “ a fierce burning five ” and burnt to death.® A general 
massacre of the prisoners followed. 

8. Asshur-bani-pal, having ci-ushcd the revolt, appointed no fresh 
viceroy, but returned to the system adopted by his father, adding to 
his other titles that of “ king of Babylon,” and ruling the country, 
as he ruled Assyria itself, by a number of “prefects and officers.” 


napalus, the next king, is Asshur-hani- 
pal, the son and sncccssor of Enar* 
haddoii ; and Saracus is apparently 
Asshtir-ehiUm, though here there is a 
disagi’cemcnt of name. (See above, 
Essay vii. p. 498.) 

® Sec Records of the Past, vol. i. pp. 
/3-4. 

The term used in the Inscription 
of Esar-haddon (col. iv. I. 35) is Cush, 
or Ethiopia ; but probably Egypt, 
which had before this revolted under 
I'sammetichua, is intended. 

^ llccords of the Past, vol. :. n. 76. 

» Ibid. p. 92. 


* Ibid. p. 94. 

- “ Famine took them,” we arc told; 
“for their food tho flesh of their sons 
and their daughters they did cat” 
(pp. fC-'/) ; and again (p. 94), “the 
i^mainder, who into Babylon entered, 
in want and hunger, ate tho flesh of 
each other.” 

Ibid. p. 77. Compare the punish- 
ment of tho “three children” (Dan. 

iii, 19-27). 

* Ibid. p. 79 (col. -v. 1. 38). Shamas- 
dayan-ani , prefect of Babylon, is found 
aiuong tho eponyms of Asshur-bani- 
pul. 
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His goveriiiiioii.t, in snccossion to his brother, is mentioned by Poly- 
histor, who names him rightly, Sardanapalna.'' It is remarkable 
that Ptolemy substitutes for this well-known appellation the very 
different one of Cinoladanus, or Isineladanus. This name appears in 
some Assyrian inscriptions under the form of Sin-inadina-pal, and is 
now proved to be a second name borne by this great monarch, a sort 
of alternative mode of expressing the same idea.® 

The government of Babylon by this great prince was conducted 
on better principles than might have been expected from the cruelties 
wherewith it was inaugurated. Some slight religions changes seem 
to have accompanied the political revolution ; ’’ but no severe or 
harsh system was set up; no repressive measures prevented a 
recovery of prosperity. Such of the old inhabitants as had quitted 
the towns before their sieges commenced were encouraged to return 
and re-peoplc the desolate cities. The tribute imposed on the 
country was simply that which it had paid before the revolt. The 
temples were rebuilt, not only at Babylon, but at Borsippa also ; 
the shrines were adorned with rich hangings; and the images of 
the gods, which had been tom from them and desecrated, were 
replaced. A library, resembling that which this same prince had 
established at Nineveh, was set up also at Babylon ; and the precious 
remains of the ancient literature were collected, arranged, and in 
many instances re-edited. 

9. Asshur-bani-p.al seems to have died in n.c. 626, after having 
held the crown of Babylon for twenty-two years from the execution 
of Saiil-mugina. Some disturbances accompanied his demise ; and 
his successor thought it best once more to change the regimen of 
Babylonia, and revert to the old system of administering that country 
by a viceroy. He appointed to the post a certain Nabopolassar 


^ Ap. Buseb. Chron. Can. i. 5, § 3. 

See Mr. George Smith's Ilietory 
of Asslim--bani.pal, pp. 323-<l. It may 
be added to what is thoro stated — (1) 
thot Asslmr, the peculiar god of 
Assyria, was regarded as a sort of 
avatar of the moon-god Sin, and was 
hence identified with him : (2) that this 
identity is seen, not only in tho pre- 
sent case, but also in the substitution 
of Asshar-akhi-irib for Sin-akhi-irib 
(Sennacherib) in one copy of tho 
Assyrian Canon ; and (3) that tho 
second element of Sin-inadina-pal has 


nearly tho same meaning as the second 
element of Asshm'-bani-pal, the one 
meaning " has given,” the other “ has 
created.” That Asshur-bani-pal was 
somotimes called Asshur-idanni-pal 
seems to follow from the Greek form 
of the name (San-duna-pal-os). 

f Asshur-bani-pal says : “ The insti- 
tutions and high ordinances of Asskvr 
and Bcltis, and the gods of Assyria, I 
fixed upon them” (Records of the Fast, 
vol. i. p. 79). As Asshur was not a 
Babylonian god, this would seem to 
imply a certain amount of change. 
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(Nabu-pal-uzur^, wlio appears to Lave remained faithful to Assyria 
throughout the period of the Scythic troubles, and to have ruled 
Babylon as a viceroy for a certain number of years, possibly till 
B.o. 610 or 609. At this date Assyria was threatened by a new 
danger, and the subject states had to determine the course that they 
would pursue under circumstances which were at once novel and 
unexpected. The Medos, hitherto a comparatively unimportant 
people, had recently gathered strength, and aimed at reducing 
Assyria under their dominion. They obtained allies from among 
their neighbours, and advanced thi-ongh Zagros upon Nineveh. 
A terrible struggle evidently impended, and the fate of Asia hung 
in the balance. It depended very much upon the decision which 
Nabopolassar should take, whether Assyria or Media should prevail. 

10. The part actually taken by Babylon in the war which issued 
in the destniction of Nineveh has been already mentioned, both in 
the essay on Median,® and in that on As.syrian history.’ The last 
Assyrian king, threatened on the one hand by the Medcs, on the other 
by an army advancing from the seaboard, which may bo conjectured 
to have consisted chiefly of Susianians, appointed to the command 
against this latter enemy, Nabopolassar, viceroy of Babylon, while he 
himself remained at Nineveh to meet the greater danger. Nabo- 
polassar, upon this, proved faithless to the trust reposed in him, and 
on receiving his appointment determined to take advantage of the 
position which he occupied to further his own ambitious ends. He 
entered into negotiations with Cyaxares, the Median monarch by 
whom Assyria was threatened, and having aiTanged terms of 
alliance with him, and cemented the union by a marriage between his 
o^vn son, Nebuchadnezzar,’ and Amuhia or Amyitis,’ the daughter 
of Cyaxares, he sent or led’ a body of troops against his suzerain, 
which took an active part in the great siege whereby the power of 


® See Essay iii. p. 400. 

’ Essay vii. p. 499. 

’ Abydenus is the great authority 
for these statements. His words have 
been already given (see Essay vii. p. 
499, note®). He is confirmed, to some 
extent, by Polyhistor (Euseb. Chvon. 
Can. o. 5, § 3), and by Berosns, who 
said that Eebnehadnezzar was married 
to a Median princess (Fr. 14) . 

® So Syncelliis gives the name (p. 
396); but the Armenian Ensebius has 
Amxihia twice (pars. i. o. 6, § 3, and 


C. 9, §2). 

* Polyhistor made him send tiio 
troops ; “ Is ad Asdahagom, qui erat 
Hedico) gentis prccscs et satrapa, 
copias auxiliarcs misit ” (ap. Euseb. 
i. c. 5, § 3). Abydenus, on the other 
band, represented him as commanding 
them in person : ** contra Nincvein 
nrbem impetum faciebat.” So Syn- 
ccllus, ouTOJ ffTparriyhs uirb "SiapdKov rou 
Xa\Baiou ^affi\€0)S ffraXelft Kara rov 
avTov ^apdKov els i ir iff r pa- 

rein (1. s. c.). 
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Assyria was destroyed.^ The immediate result of this eveut was, 
not merely the establishment of Babylonian independence, but the 
formation of that later Babylonian empire, which, short as was its 
continuance, has always been with reason regarded as one of the 
most remarkable in the history of the world. 

11. The rise and fall of this empire were comprised within a 
period considerably short of a century. Six kings only occupied 
the throne during its continuance, and of these but two had reigns 
of any duration. Nabopolassar, who founded the empire, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who raised it to its highest pitch of glory, and Nabonadius, 
or Labynctus, under whom it was destroyed, are the great names 
whoroto its entii’e history attaches. 

12. Of Nabopolassar, the founder of the empire, whose alliance 
with Cyaxares® decided the fall of Nineveh and the consequent 
ruin of the Assyrians, the historical notices which remain to us are 
scanty. We have already seen that he was appointed by the 
last king of Assyria to take the command at Babylon, and that he 
immediately rebelled, united his arms with those of the Median 
monarch, and gave him ofEectaal aid in the last siege of the Assyrian 
capital. By this bold course ho secured not only the independence 
of his own kingdom, but an important share in the spoils of the 
mighty empire to whose destruction he had contributed. While 
the northern and eastern portions of the Assyrian territory wei’e 
annexed by Cyaxares to his own dominions, the southern and 
western — tlie valley of the Bnphi'atcs fi’om Hit to Carchemish, 
Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, and perhaps a portion of Egypt — ^passed 
under the sceptre of the king of Babylon.* Judoea was at this 
time governed by Josiah, who probably felt no objection to the 


* The active part which the Baby- 
lonians took in tho siege is witnessed 
(besides the authorities already quoted) 
by Josephus (Ant. Jud. X. v. § 1) and 
the book of Tobit (xiv. 15). It is cer- 
tainly curious that Herodotus makes 
no mention of it. 

® I suppose Cyaxares to have been 
the real ally of Nabopolassar, (1) be- 
causo the capture of Nineveh is as- 
signed to him by Herodotus ; (2) on 
chronological gmuiids, bccauso ho 
reigned fmm n.c. G33 to 11 . 0 . 593 ; (3) 
because his name corresponds to some 
extent with the Assuerus of tho book 


of Tobit (xiv. 15). Tho foot that Poly, 
histor and Abydenus both speak of 
Asdahagos (Astyages), is to be ex- 
plained by the use of that term as a 
title by tho Median kings generally. 
(Sco Essay iii. p. 395, note and p. 
405, note ®.) 

* This appears sufficiently in Scrip, 
tore, where tho Babylonian monarchy 
succeeds to the As.syrian as pammount 
over Judsea. It is distinctly declared 
by Berosns, who says that Egypt, 
Coolo-Syria, and Phoenicia were ruled 
by a satrap receiving his appointment 
from Nabopolassar (Fr. 14), 
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cliange of masters ; and as the transfer of allegiance thus took place 
without a struggle, we do not find any distinct mention of it in 
Scripture.’ There is, however, no reason to doubt that the Baby- 
lonian dominion was at once extended to the borders of Egypt, 
where it came in contact with that of the Psammetichi ; and the 
result is seen in wars which shortly arose between the two powers, 
wars which were very calamitous to the Jews, and eventually led to 
their transplantation. 

13. It is not improbable that, besides an augmentation of terri- 
tory, Babylon gained at this time a great increase in its popula- 
tion. It appears to be certain that Nineveh was not only taken, but 
destroyed,® and the bulk of the inhabitants would thus become the 
captives of the conquerors. Babylon would undoubtedly receive 
her full share of the prisoners, and hence would have at her disposal 
from the very forrndation of the empire a supply of human labour 
capable of producing gigantic results. Nabopolassar availed himself 
of this supply to commence the various works which his son after- 
wards completed ; and its existence is a circumstance to be borne 
in mind when we come to speak of the immense constructions of 
that son, Nebuchadnezzar. 

14. Nabopolassar occupied the imperial throne of Babylon for a 
few years only— from B.c. C12 or 611 to B.c. 605— when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ncbuchadnczzair. The chief events commonly 
ascribed to his reign arc the assistance which he is supposed to have 
lent to Cyaxares against Alyattes, and the war in which he was 
engaged with Ncco. If the Lydian urar of Cyaxares is rightly placed 
between B.c. 608 and b.c. 603,® it must have synchronized very 
closely with the attack of Neco. Whether Nabopolassar was engaged 
in the war from its commencement, or only sent troops when 
the Medes had been several times defeated,’ it is impossible to 
determine. Nothing is known, excepting that in tho great battle 
which was stopped by the eclipse said to have been predicted by 
Thales, a Babylonian prince — ^the leader undoubtedly of a Baby- 
lonian contingent — was present ; and that, as the most important 

® The early chapters of Jeremiah admitted that tho arguments for 
(chs. i.-vi.) perhaps refer to this time ; placing tho war in B.c. 591-585 are 
but they are iJrophctic, not liistorical. weighty ; in which case it would be- 
Scc Diod. Sic. ii. 7 and 28 ; Herod, long to tho reigns of Nebuchadnezzar 
i. 193 ; Ezek. xxxi. 11-17 ; Nahum iii. and Astyages. 

IS, ' Herod, i. 74. 

“ See Essay iii, p. 403. It must be 
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person on tlie Median side, next to the king, he acted as one of the 
mediators by whose intercession the war was brought to a close, 
friendly relations being henceforth established between the kingdoms 
of Lydia and Media.’ Whether this prince was Nabopolassar him- 
self, his son Nebuchadnezzar, or another son, of whom there is but 
this mention, must be regarded as uncertain.’ This is, however, 
a matter of small consequence. What is important is to find that 
the alliance between the Babylonians and the Medes continued, and 
that it was now for a second time brought into active operation. No 
fear or jealousy was as yet entertained ; * Babylonia was ready to 
help Media, as Media will be found a little later quite ready in her 
turn to lend assistance to Babylon. 

The Egyptian war of Nabopolassar seems to have commenced 
in his 18th year, b.c. 608, by a sudden invasion of his territory 
on the part of Neco, the son of Psammetichus. Josiah, king of 
Judah, moved by a chivalrous sentiment of fidelity, and not 
regarding the warnings of Neco as coming “ from the mouth of 
God,”“ though in a certain sense they may have been divinely 
inspired,’ went out with the small force which he could hastily raise 
against the larger and well-appointed host of the Egyptians. Natu- 
rally enough he Avas defeated; and the Egyptian king pressed 
forward through Syria towards the Euphrates, which he made the 
boundary betAveen his own empire and that of the king of Babylon.’ 
The Babylonian governor of these countries — if indeed he was 
a distinct person from Neco himself, which may bo doubted’ — 
proved a traitor ; and Neco returned triumphant to Egypt, passing 
through Jerusalem on his Avay, Avhere he deposed Jehoahaz, a 
younger son of Josiah, Avhom the Jews had made king in the room 


’ Compavo Essay i. § 17. 

’ See note’ on book i. ob. 7i. The 
most probable supposition is that He- 
rodotus has made a mistake in tho 
name. His Babylonian liistory is ox- 
oeedinply incoirect and imperfect. 
(See the Introductory Essay, ch. if. 
pp. 61, 62.) 

’ Herodotus tells ns tliat a strong 
feeling of jonlousy Avas entertained in 
tho time of Nilocris, wlio, according to 
him, Avas the mother of tho last king 
(i. 185). 

’ 2 Chron. xxxv. 22 : “ Ho (Josiah) 
hearkened not unto the words of 


Neoho from the mouth of Ood." 

<' That is, in tho sense that Caiaphas 
is said to have “prophesied," Afhen ho 
urged upon the Joavs that it was “ ex- 
pedient that one man should die for 
the jAcoplo ” (John xi. 50-1). 

7 2 Kings xxir. 7. 

° I suspect that Neco himself is the 
person AA'hom Berosus represented as 
satrap of Egypt, Coelo-Syria, and 
rhoenioia, recoi\-iug his authority from 
Nabopolassar. In tho same AA'ay Poly- 
histor made Cyaxaros (Asdahages) 
satrap of Media (Euseb. Ohron. Can. 
pars. i. 0. V. § 3). 
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of liis fatlier, and gave the crown to Jehoiakim, the elder brother ; * 
after which he seems to have taken Cadytis or Gaza.* Nahopolassar 
was at this time weak from age, and perhaps suffering from ill 
health.* Neco appears to have retained his conquests for three or 
four years. But “in the fourth year of Jehoiakim”* (b.c. 600 
or 605) Nahopolassar, feeling his inability to conduct a war, sent 
his son Nebuchadnezzar at the head of a large army against the 
Egyptians. The two hosts met at Carchemish on the Euphrates, 
and a battle was fought in which the Babylonian prince was 
completely victorious. Neco “fled apace”* — Nebuchadnezzar 
advanced — Jehoiakim submitted to him and was allowed to retain 
his throne ' — the whole country as far as “ the river of Egypt ” was 
recovered, and so severe a lesson read to the Egyptian king, that ho 
“ came not again any more out of his land,” ' but remained hence- 
forth on the defensive. 

15. Meanwhile Nahopolassar died at Babylon (b.c. 605), after 
having reigned one and twenty years.’ Nebuchadnezzar,* who was 
in Egypt or upon its borders when the news reached him, hastily 
arranged affairs in that quarter, and returned with all speed, accom- 
panied only by his light troops, to the capital. Ho appears to have 
felt some anxiety about the succession, which, however, proved 
needless, as he found the throne kept vacant for him by the 


" “ Jclioahaz was twenty and three 
years old when ho began to reign, and 
reigned three months in .Terusalom” 
(2 Kings xxiii. 31) . “ Jehoiakim was 
twenty and five years,” when, imme- 
diately npon his brother’s deposition, 
ho was appointed to succeed him (ibid, 
ver. 36). 

^ See Ilorod. ii. 139, and compare 
Jerem. xlvii. 1, where wo are informed 
that a Pharaoh, who is almost certainly 
Phiiraoh-Kecho, “smote Gaza.” 

- Ou Svvdfievos eri KoKOTraOeiv is the 
expression of Berosns (Pr. I'i) . 

* Jor. xlvi. 2 : “ The army of Pha- 
raoh-Necho king of Egypt, which was 
by the river Euphrates in Carchemish, 
which Nclmchadnezzar king of Baby- 
lon smote in the fourth year of Jehoi- 
akim.” This is probably the battle to 
which Berosns alludes when he says : 

St Na0ovxoSov6ffopos Ttp airo- 
ffraTTi /cal trapaTa^dfxej/os aiiTov re tKpd- 
TTjere, fcal rijv xdpav tK ravrijs r^s 


“PXVr iTti rijir airov /SariAsiar ciroi^- 
aaro (1. s. c.). 

* Jer. xlvi. 5. 

* 2 Kings xxiv. 1. * Ibid. ver. 7. 

’ Beros. Pr. 14.. The cuneiform 

remains of Nabopolassar are very 
scanty, consisting only of a few tab. 
lets — containing orders on the im])erial 
treasury — which wore found at IVarka 
(Loftus, p. 221.2), and are now in tlie 
British Museum. Nothing is very 
remarkable in thorn except that ho 
takes tJio title reserved for lords para- 
mount, thereby showing that he was 
independent. 

® !• adopt this form of the name as 
that with which wo are most familiar. 
The true ortliography, however, is 
J^ahu-livduri-v.zv.r, which is well re- 
jircsciitod by the Nebuchadrezzar 
of Kzokiol and Jeremiah, 
and the Nabucodrossor of Abydenus 
and Mcgasthcucs. 
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Chaldoeans. The hulk of his army and his numerous captives — 
Jews, Phoenicians, Syrians, and Egyptians — arrived later, having 
followed the usual route, while Nebuchadnezzar had crossed the 
desert — ^probably by way of Tadmor or Palmyra. The captives 
were planted in various parts of Babylonia,® and their numbers, 
added to that of the As.syrian prisoners, gave Nebuchadnezzar that 
“ unbounded command of naked human strength ” ^ which enabled 
him to cover his whole teiritory with gigantic works, the remains of 
which excite admiration even at the present day. 

16. Of all the works of Nebuchadnezzar, the most extraordinary 
seem to have been the fortifications of the capital. A space of 
above 130 square miles,® five or six times the area of London, 
was enclosed within walls, Avhich have been properly described 
as “artificial mountains,”^ their breadth being above 80 feet, 
and their height between 300 and 400 feet (!), if we may 
believe the statements of eyo-witnesses.* This wall alone must 
have contained — unless the dimensions are exaggerated — above 
200,000,000 yards of solid masonry, or nearly twice the cubic 
contents of the great wall of China.® Inside it ran a second, some- 
what less thick, but almost as strong,® the exact dimensions of 


® These particalars are all recorded 
by Serosas (Fr. 14). 

' Groto’s History of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 401. 

° This calculation is based on the 
measurements of Strabo, which pro- 
bably camo from Aristobulus. If wo 
were to accept the statement of Hero- 
dotus with respect to the oiroum- 
feronco of Babylon, we should have 
to raise the area of tho city from 130 
to 200 square miles. 

® Grote, History of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 397, note. 

* Herodotus makes tho height 200 
royal cubits, which is at least 337 
feet 8 inches — possibly 373 foot 4 
inches. (See note “ on book i. ch. 
178.) Ctesias gives 50 fathoms, or 
200 ordinary cubits, somewhat more 
than 300 feet. It has been said that 
this authority is valueless, since tho 
walls had been destroyed by Cyrus 
(Beros. Fr. 14), and by Darius (Herod, 
iii. 159) . But probably they had only 
been breached by these kings. Hero- 


dotus and Ctesias speak of them as 
existing in their day (vide infra, p. 
543, note and Abydenus expressly 
states that tho wall raised by Nebu- 
chadnezzar continued to the conquest 
of Alexauder (reixlaai 34 aSOts NaBov- 
Xodoy6tropoy rb fiexp^ rrjs Maice- 
doyiay ap xvr 5 lafieiyay ihv 
XaAKoirvXoy. Ap. Enseb. Chrou. Can. 
pars. i. 0 . 10, § 2) . No doubt the wall 
graduiilly sank in height from want of 
repairs, and henco a portion of it, 
which Xenophon saw (Anab. It. iv. 
§ 12), was in his day no more than a 
hundred feet, while by the time of 
Alexander tho general height was 
perhaps 75 feet. (Cf. Strab. xvi. p. 
1048.) 

® The great wall of China is 1200 
miles long, from 20 to 25 feet high, 
and from 15 to 20 feet broad. It was 
estimated (in 1823) to contain more 
material than all the buildings of the 
British empire put together (Transac- 
tions of Asiatic Soc., vol. i. p. 6, note). 

Herod, i. 181. 
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■wliicli are nowhere given.'^ Nobachadnezzar appears to have hnilt 
the latter entirely as a defence for his “ inner city ; ” ® hut the great 
outer wall was an old work which he merely repaired and 
renovated.® At the same time he constructed an entirely new 
palace — ^the ruins of which remain in the modern Kasr — a magni- 
ficent building, which he is said to have completed in fifteen 
days ! ^ Another construction (probably) of tliis monarch’s was the 
great canal of which Strabo speaks® (and which may be still 
distinctly traced),® running from Hit, the Is of Herodotus, to 
the bay of Graine in the Persian Gulf, a distance of from 400 to 
600 miles, large enough to be navigated by ships, and serving 
at once for purposes of trade, for irrigation, and for protection 
against attacks from the Arabs. From these instances wo may 
judge of the scale on which his other great works were constructed. • 
He built or rebuilt almost all the cities of Upper Babylonia. 
Babylon itself, upon the bricks of which scarcely any other name is 
found, Sippara, Bprsippa, Cutha, Teredon, Chilmad,* &c. ; ho 
formed aqueducts,® and constructed the wonderful hanging gardens 
at Babylon he raised the huge pyramidal temple at Borsippa, 

’ The Standard Inscription of Kelin- oomplotod in fifteen days. (Abydcn. 
oViadnezzar gives the cirenmfereneo of Fr. 9.) 
his “inner city’’ as 10,000 cubits, or ■ Strab. xvi. p. 1052. 
about S English miles. (See note ® ^ gir Rawlinson has traced the 

on book i. eh. 178, and note ® on ch. course of this caiial, which is now 

181.) entirely choked up, from Hit almost 

® TSj IpSop TrdAsur. Beius. Pr. 14. to the bay of Graine. 

The old wall was ascribed to the * The fact of his rebuilding Babylon 
mythic founder Belus. Abydenus is vouched for by Berosns (ap. Josopli. 
says r^Asyerai .... B^Aop .^ . . . . 1. s. c.), rfjy vTrdpxovo'ay ef dpxvs voAtP 

BaBoAwpa TPfpt^aKfty rt 8e aal Irepap Trpoo'^apant/jspor icai 

iKveVfifvtp atpaviadrivar T€ix*Vat 5e apaK ai via as. It is this whicii 
aSSts NafiauxoSovdaopov, k. t. A. (Euseb. enables Nebuchadnezzar to say, in the 
Chron. Can. pars. i. c. 10, § 2.) The book of Daniel, “ Is not this great 
Standard Inscription also speaks of Babylon t/iat I Imre hiiiit (Daa. iv. 
the great wall as rchuilt. 30.) Tlie other cities are assigned 

This fact (.■*) is ivcordcd in the to him cither because his name is 
Standard Inscription, and was men- found exclusively upon their bricks, 
tioned also by Berosus. (See I*r. II. or because they are expressly declared 
iral reixlaas oltoAdyas ttJp itoAip, koI to be his in the inscriptions. 

Tpiis srvXuvas Koa/v^aas ■ Itpoirpnras, » Those are mentioned in the 
srpoaKareauevaae rois irarpiKois fiaai- Standard Inscription, and in the Ar- 
Aeiois erepa Paal\eia exd/upa auTap- ay mcnian Eusebius (Chron. Can. pars. 1. 
vh fiiv dpdvTtjpa Kal t^p Aoix))P iroAure- c. 11, § 3) . 

Asittp srepiaaiv iaas iv fill \eyuv irAijp “ Berosus ap. Joseph. (1. s. c.) ; 
&s uvTa fiiyiXa Kal iirepiiipava, avvm- Abydeii. ap. Eusob. Chron. Can. pars. 
Aeufli) vpepats wepreKaiSeKa.) Soiiio i. o. 10, p. 2(5. The former writer 
writers -exaggerated this feat, and thus described this “wonder of the 
said that all the fortifications wore world”: “ Within the precincts of the 
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which still remains in the Birs-i-Nimmd,’ together with a vast 
number of other shrines not hitherto identified ; ® he formed the 
extensive reservoir near Sippara, 140 miles in circumference; “ he 
built quays and breakwaters along the shores of the Persian Gulf ; ^ 
he made embankments of solid masonry at various points of the 
two great streams ; “ and finally he greatly beautified, if he did not 
actually rebuild, the famous temple of Belus.® 


royal palace Nebuchadnezzar raised 
nf> to a vast height a pile of stone 
substructions, giving them as far as 
possible the appearance of natural 
hills ; ho then planted the whole with 
trees of different kinds, and thus con- 
structed what is called the hanging 
garden ; all which he did to pleasure 
his wfe, who had been brought up in 
Media, and delighted in the scenery 
of mountain regions.” Ctosias ap- 
pears to have furnished the dimen- 
sions of the hanging garden which are 
found in Diodorus (ii. 10). According 
to this writer it was a square of 400 
feet. 

7 Tho inscribed bricks of this build- 
ing bear his name. Its construction 
and dedication is described in tho 
cylinders which Sh- H. Rawlinson 
found in it (see Loftus’s Chahlcca, pp. 
29,30, and noticed in tho Standard 
Inscription of Nebuchadimzzar, of 
which tho India House slab is the 
most perfect copy. With respect to 
its size and shape, we may note that, 
like tho temple of Belns at Babylon, 
and the great Pyramid of Saccara, it 
was built in stages, and covered an 
area about two-thirds of that of the 
Pyramid of Mycoriiius. The present 
height, according to Capt. Jones’s 
survey, is rather more than 130 feet j 
the present circumforeneo is said to 
bo above 2000 feet (Rich, First Memoir, 
p. 36; Kcr Porter, vol. ii. p. 320). 
Originally the base was a square of 
272 foot. 

® An account is given of those in 
tho Standard Inscription referred to 
above. 

' “ Abydonus up. Ensob. (Pimp. 
Evang. ix. 41). ‘Tirep rris Sunrapurar 
itJAioi Kixicov opu\afiei>os, wepipeTpor plr 
TeirtraptlKoyTa trapaffayyeaVj fidOos 3^ 

VOL. I. 


opyvtiav tXKOiTi, K. r. It was con- 
structed for pnrposes of irrigation. 

* Abyden. ap. eund. (1. s. c). ’Evs- 
Telxure Se Kcd rys ‘EpvBpijs BdKiSa^s 
T^v firtKAuaiv. 

^ If wo might presume that Nitocris 
was the wife of Nebnehadnezzar,' and 
that the works ascribed to her were 
really for tho most part bis (Heeren’s 
As. Res. vol. ii. p. 179), then the 
great embankments along the Eu- 
phrates to the north of Babylon 
(Herod, i. 185) wonld be of his 
making. At any rate he constructed 
some works of this character ; for 
instance, tho embankment at Baghdad, 
an enormous mass of brickwork, which 
has been supposed to be of the age of 
the Caliphs, but which Sir H. Bawlin- 
son has found to date from the time 
of Ncbucliadnezzar. (See the Assyrian 
Commentary, p. 77, note.) 

7 Berosus ap. Joseph, (contr. Ap. i. 
20). Avrhs Be (5 NafiovxoSQydtroposy 
airh Tuv eK toD TToAe/iov Keypvpav t6 t€ 
B-^Aou lephy Kcd rjt KOirpLi\ffas 

ipthoripus, K. T. A. The Standaiil In- 
scription also mentions the restora- 
tion. Tho remains of the temple of 
Belns still exist in tho mound called 
tho Mujelibe by Rich, but now known 
to tho Arabs universally as Baiil. 
This is on immense pile of brick, in 
shape an oblong square, facing the 
four cardinal points, 730 yards in oir. 
cnmfcrence, and from 100 to 140 feet 
high. (Sco Rich’s First Memoir, p. 
28.) Two of tho sides, those facing 
north and south, are almost exactly 
a stadium in length. The other two 
aio shorter. One is four-fifths, the 
other tw'o-thirds of a stadium. All 
tho inscribed bricks hitherto dis- 
covered at the Mujelibe bear the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar. 

2 M 
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17. During the time that he was constnietmg these great 
works, Nehuehadnezzar still prosecuted his military enterprises with 
vigour. Soon after his departure from Syria, Judaea rehelled, 
expecting (according to Josephus^) to be assisted by the Egyptians; 
and Phoenicia appears about the same time to have thrown off 
the yoke.® ITebuchadnezzar, having called in the aid of Cyasares, 
king of Media, led in person the vast army' — composed of the 
contingents of the two nations — which marched to chastise the 
rebels.’ He immediately invested Tyre, the chief of tho Phoenician 
cities, but finding it too strong to be taken by assault, he loft there 
a sufficient force to continue tho siege, and marched against 
Jerusalem.® Jehoiakim, seeing that the Egyptians did not stir, 


* Antiq. Jud. x. 6. 

® Josephus says that Nchuchad- 
nezzar l^dgan tlie siege of Tyre in the 
Geventh year of liia reign (contr. 
Apion. i. 21). It was in this or the 
following year (compare Jcr. lU. 28, 
with 2 Kings xxiy. 12) that ho invaded 
Jndaaa for tho second time. 

* According to Polyhistor, who is 
the chief authority for tho facts hero 
stated, tho joint army consisted of 

10.000 chariots, 120,000 cavalry, and 

180.000 infautry (Fr. 24). 

T Antiq. Jud.vii.l-; 2Chron.xxxvi. 6. 

® In this anungomeut of the events 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, I differ 
from Mr. Kenrick (Phoenicia, pp. 385, 
386), He considers it " evident" that 
the attack on Tyre followed the cap- 
ture (final ?) of Jerusalem. His 
gronnds arc: — 1. The opening words 
of Ezekiel's 2Gth chapter : It came 
to pass in the olcvcntli year " (u.c. 
586), “ in the first day of tlic month, 
that the word of tho Lord cainc unto 
mo, saying, Son of man, becauso that 
Tyrus hath said agaiust Jemsalcm, 
Aha, she is broken that was the gates 
of the people, she is turned unto me; 
I shall be replenished now that she is 
laid waste : therefore thus saith the 
Lord, I am against thee, 0 Tyrns, and 
I will cause many nations to come up 
against thee.” 2. The improbability 
of Nebuchadnezzar engaging in the 
siege of Tyre, “ while a place of such 
sti’ength in ftis rear as Jerusalem was 
still unsubdued.” And, 3. The incon- 


sistency between the statcracut of 
Josephus that the siege began in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s seventh year, and 
his own reckoning of the interval 
between the capture of Jerusalem and 
the accession of Cyrus. It' may bo 
replied, 1. That Ezek. xxvi. certainly 
shows that tl)© capture of Tyro did 
not precede tho fall of Jerusalem, but 
proves nothing with respect to tho 
first attack. 2. That tho improbability 
is exactly the reverse of that stai od, 
since Jerusalem is not in tho rear of 
an invader advancing from Babylon 
through CcelC'Syria against Tjtc, but 
Tyre is in tho rear of ono who ad- 
vances u 2 :)on Jerusalem. And, 3, 
That the years givcu by Josephus from 
the Tji’ian annals arc calculated to the 
accession of Cyrus in Persfo, as is evi- 
dent in the passage itself (coutr.Ap. i. 
21, rovTov — scil, Zipdpov — KOpoy 

Tlf pff vv i^vvdffr€v(rey)y and that 
they exactly Jill up the iittci'va}, if wo 
make a single con*cction from tho 
Armenian version of Eusobins. From 
the seventh of Nebuchadnezzar (».c. 
599) to tho first of Cyma in Pci*sia 
(b.c. 558) is 40 years, which arc made 
up within a few months, by tho 13 
years of Ithobanl, the 10 of Baal, tho 
tw’o months of Etnibanl or Ecnibaal, 
tho 10 months of Cholbes, the 3 
months of Abbaal, the 6 years of 
Mytgon and Gcrastartns, tho 1 year 
of Bulator, tlio 4< years of Mcrhal, and 
tho four (not fouxtoon) years of Hii’Oni, 
— in all 39 years and 3 months. 
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submitted ; but Nebuchadnezzar punished him with death, estab- 
lishing Joconiah his son as king in his room.® Shortly afterwards, 
however, becoming suspicious of the fidelity of this prince, who had 
probably shown symptoms of rebellion, he came against Jerusalem 
for the third time, deposed Joconiah, whom he carried away captive 
with him to Babylon, and put Zedekiah, uncle to Jeconiah, upon 
the throne.’- Tyre meanwhile continued to resist all the efforts that 
were made to reduce it, and it -was not until the thirteenth year 
from the first investment of the place that the city of merchants 
fell.® A few years before its fall, the final rebellion of Jerusalem 
had taken place.® The accession of a new and enterprising monarch 
in Egypt, Uaphris, the Aprics of Herodotus, and the Pharaoh- 
Hophra of Scripture,® gave the Jews hopes of once more recovering 
their independence. Zedekiah revolted, sending ambassadors to 
Egypt to entreat Aprics to espouse his quarrel.® Although the 
application seems to have boon favourably received, the Egyptians 
were slow to move, and Nebuchadnezzar had reached Jerusalem and 
formally invested the city, before Apries advanced to their relief.* 

* Joseph. Ant. Jncl. x. 7 ; Jer. xxii. that Nebnchadnezznr had obtained no 

18, and xxxvi. 30. The non-arrival of s«Jtcieiit roooinpenco for the toil and 
expected succours from Egypt is in- expense of the siege. Mr. Kenrick 
dionted 2 Kings xxir. 7. thinks that the continental Tyre 

’ 2 Kings xxiv. 11.17 : Josejih. Ant. (Palcetyrns) ivas taken, but that the 
Jud. X. 8. island Tyi-e escaped. He rightly re- 

* Josephus, citing the Tyrian his- jeets Jci-ome’s acconnt of a mole or 

lories (t4s tuv iatvlKav oraypacfids), dam thrown by Xobuchadnezzar aoross 
says 4Tro\i6pKT]af NaPov^o^ov6(ropos t1/v tho stmit, hut he very insntficiently 
Tipov eV €T7) SfKdTpia. Ho also quotes moots tho suggestion that the Baby- 
Philostratus to tho same effect (Ant. lonians being masters of the rest of 
Jud. X. 11, § 2). He does not posi- Phoenicia, would have a strong naval 
tlvely say that Tyro was taken, force, and may have taken the island 

Hom-en (As. Nat. vol. ii. p. 11) throws by a blockade. He too, like Heeren, 

some doubt on tho fact of the capture, supposes that prophecy can remain 
which (ho observes) “rests upon the unfnlfillcd (Fhceuicia, p. 390). The 
prophecy of Ezekiel (ch. xxvi.) alone,” throats of Ezekiel aro clearly directed 
and is contradicted by a later passage especially against the Island City (see 
in the same prophet (xxix. 18), which Ezek. xxvi. 15-18, xxvii. 82, xzviiL 2,- 
“ shows that the attempt to subdue it &c.). 

failed.” But tlic capture is prophesied ® In tho ninth year of Zedekiah (2 

by Jeremiah as well ns Ezekiel (Jer. Kings xxv. 1; Jer. xxxix. 1, &c.), three 

xxvii. 3-6) ; and by Ezekiel in sncli years before tho fall of Tyre. . 
positive terms that wo cannot question ^ Jer. xliv. 30. 
tho fact without denying tlio inspira- * Ezek. xvii. 15. “ He rebelled 

tion of tho prophet, and by implication against him in sending his ombas- 
thnt of Scripture generally. Nor is sadors into Egyjjt, that they might 
tho passage in the 2901 chapter at all give him horses and much people.” 
inconsistent with the notion that Tyre * Jer. xxxvii. 5 ; Joseph. Ant. Jnd. 
had boon taken. It may only mean x. 9. 
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On the news of his approach Nebuchadnezzar raised the siege, and 
marched to encounter the more powerful enemy. According to 
Josephus,’ a battle was fought in which Apriea was completely 
defeated; but the narrative of Scripture i-ather implies that the 
Egyptian troops retired on the advance of the Babylonians, and 
avoided an engagement.® The siege of Jerusalem was resumed, 
and pressed with such vigour, that in the third year from the first 
appearance of Nebuchadnezzar before the walls, the city fell. Zede- 
kiah was taken prisoner, his eyes were put out, and he was carried 
to Babylon. The city and temple were burnt, the walls levelled 
with the gronnd, and the greater part of the inhabitants trans- 
planted to the banka of the Euphrates.*’ Tyre seems to have 
capitulated in the next year (b.c. 585).’^ 

18. After these successes the Babylonian monarch appears to 
have indulged in a brief repose. In the 5th year however from 
the destruction of Jerusalem, he again led an army into the field,® 
and proceeded through Syria and Palestine into Egypt,® which was 
still under the rule of Apries. Here again his arms triumphed. 
Josephus relates that he put the reigning monarch to death, and 
set up another king in his room ; * but this is inconsistent with both 
chronology and history, and is not at all required (as Josephus may 
have imagined) by the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel.® Apries 


’ Antiq. Jud. x. 9. 

® Jer. xxxvii. 5-7. "Then Pharaoh’s 
army was come forth out of Egypt : 
and when the ChaUlmnns that hosieged 
Jerusalem heard tidings of them, they 
departed from Jerusalem. Then came 
the word of tho Lord unto the prophet 
Jeremiah, sajung, Thus saith the Lord, 
the God of Israel, Thus shall ye say to 
the king of .Indah, that sent you unto 
me to inquire of mo : Behold Pharaoh’s 
army, which la come forth to help you, 
shall rotm'n to Egypt into their own 
land.’’ 

® 2 Kings XXV. 1-10 ; Jer. lii. 1.14, 

* Tho capture of Jerusalem was “ in 
the nineteenth year of Kobuchad- 
nezzai-’’ (Jer. lii. 12). Tyi-e was in- 
vested in his seventh year, and be- 
sieged thirteen years. This would 
bringits capture intoXebnehadnozzar’s 
twentieth year. 

® Joseph. Ant. .lud. x. 0. 

® It is not unlikely that this attack 


was provoked by aggressions on the 
part of Egypt. Herodotus tells us that 
Apries marched an army to attack 
Sidon, and fought a battle with the 
king of Tyre by sea (ii. 161). These 
acts would have constituted an aggres- 
sion upon Babylonia at any part of the 
reign of Apries. They are likely to 
have followed the humiliation of Phoe- 
nicia by Nebuchadnezzar, and tho 
withdrawal of tho Babylonian forces 
after the full of Tyre. 

^ Antiq. Jud. 1. s. c. 

® The strongest passage la the well- 
known one in Jeremiah (xliv. 30), 
where Aiu'ios is mentioned by name. 
“ Beiiold, I will give Pharaoh.Hoplira, 
king of Egypt, into the hands of his 
enemies, and into the hands of them 
that seek his life." But (1) this need 
not moan that ho should bo put to 
death, for in tho same passage Zedo- 
hiah, who was not put to death, is said 
to have been delivered " into tho hand 
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probably fled into Bome strongbold, while Nebuchadnezzar ravaged 
the open country, and took many of the towns. It does not how- 
ever appear that he made any permanent conquest of Egypt, which 
ten or twelve years afterwards is found acting as an autonomous 
state, and attempting the reduction of the distant settlements of 
Cyr^n6 and Barca.® Probably he was content to return with his 
spoil and his captives, having sufficiently resented the affront which 
had been offered him, and secured his dominions in that quarter 
from any further attack. 

19. The remainder of the I’eign of Nebuchadnezzar — a period of 
about eighteen years — is not distinguished by any known event of 
historical importance.^ The embellishment of his capital, and the 
great works of public utility which he had commenced in various 
parts of his kingdom, may have principally occnpied him. During 
seven years, however, out of the eighteen, he was incapacitated from 
performing the duties of his station by the malady sent to punish 
his pride, a form, apparently, of the madness called Lycanthropy.® 
It is impossible to fix exactly either the commencement or the ter- 
mination of this attack. We may gather from Scripture that he 
reigned for some years after his recovery from it;® but neither 
Scripture nor Josephus furnishes us with any exact chronology for 
this portion of his life. 

20. After a reign of forty-three years, the longest recorded of 
any Babylonian monarch, Nebuchadnezzar died (b.c. 562). He was 
succeeded by Illoarudamus, or Evil-Mcrodach ; * who is declared, 


of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
hie enemy, and that sought his life;’’ 
and (2) the reference need not be to 
Nebnehadnezzar — the enemies spoken 
of may be Amasis and his party. The 
other passages (Ezek. xzz. 21-4, xxxii. 
31-2) are even less determinate. 

® According to Josephus (Antiq. 
Jud. X. 10), Egypt was invaded in the 
23rd year of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
was B.c. 582. The expedition of Aprics 
against Cyrone was B.c. 571 or b.c. 
570. 

^ It may bo suspected that Nobu. 
chadnezzar invaded Egypt a second 
time about B.c. 570 (Ezek. xxix. 17- 
20), when ho deposed Apries and set 
up Amasis, who was perhaps his tri. 
bntary. (See App. to Book ii. oh. 8, 
§ 37.) The fables of Megasthenes — 
who made Nebuchadnezzar march 


along Africa and cross into Spain, 
subdue that country, and plant his 
captives on the shores of the Euzine 
(Fr. 22) — are not to bo regarded as 
history. 

® Sco on this subject the paper of 
Welcker in his “i^eine Schrifton” 
(vol. iii. pp. 157 et seqq.) : “Die 
Lycanthropic cin Aberglanbe und eine 
Erankheit.” There is perhaps a re- 
ference to this illness in the Standard 
Inscription of Nebnehadnezzar, (See 
the Appendix to Book iii. note A, sub 
fin.) 

® Otherwise it could scarcely be said 
that he was afteiwards “established 
in his kingdom, and excellent majesty 
was added unto him” (Dan. iv. 36). 

* That these two names represent 
one and the same king is evident, not 
somuch from the resemblance between 
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by the united testimony of tte best authorities, to have been his 
son.* This prince reigned, according to the Astronomical Canon, 
but two years, and was followed by Nerigassolassarus, or Neri- 
glissar ; whom Berosus * and Abydenns * represent to have been 
the husband of his sister. According to these writers Neriglissar 
obtained the throne by the murder of his brother-in-law, who is 
accused by Berosus of provoking his fate by lawlessness and intem- 
perance.® The single action by which Evil-Mcrodach is known to 
us — ^his compassionate release of Jehoiachin from prison in the first 
year of his reign, and kind treatment of him during the remainder 
of his life ® — is very remarkably in contrast with this unfavourable 
estimate of his character.^ 

21. Of Iferiglissar {Ncrgal-sTiar-usur), the successor of Evil-Mero- 
dach, who ascended the throne in b.c. 560, very little is known 
beyond the fact of his relationship to the monarch whom he suc- 
ceeded, and the bloody deed by which he obtained possession of 
the supreme power. It is probable, though not certain, that he 
was the “ Ifcrgal-sharezev, the Eab-Mag,” who, nearly thirty years 
previously, accompanied the army of Nebuchadnezzar to the last 


them, which is hut slight, as from the 
year assigned for tlie accessiou of each, 
which, both in Scripture and in the 
Astronomical Canon, is the forty-fourth 
from the Accession of Eebuchadnezzar. 
For, as the 1st year of Jehoiachin’s 
captivity was the 8th of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 12), the 37th 
year of his captivity would have been 
the 44th of Nebuchadnezzar, if he 
had lived so long. But ho died after 
a reign of 43 years, according to the 
Canon (confirmed in this point by 
Josephus, Berosus, Abydenus, &c.). 
It was therefore the fii'St year of his 
successor, Illoarudamus. Scripture 
expressly states that it was the first 
year of Evil-merodach (2 Kings xxv. 
27). Probably the name Illuaradamua 
(IAA0AF0TAAM02) has been cor- 
rupted from lUoamordachus (lAAOA- 
M0PAAX02). 

* Berosus (ap. Joseph, oontr. Apion. 
i. 21), Abydenus (ap. Euseb. Chron. 
Can. i. 10), Polyhistor (ap. eund. i. 6), 
Josephus (Ant. Jud. x. 11). 

® Berosus says expressly, EueiA/zopd- 
Boo^oj ^TTzfiouAcvSsls uirb rod 


Ifxoyras airoD N7ipty\t(r(roilpi>v iyjipeOri. 
(Ap. Joseph, cont. Ap. 1. s. c.) 

■* Abydonu-s calls Ncriglissar less 
definitely the myScoTjjs of Evil-Mero. 
doch. (Ap. Euseb. Pruop. Ev. ix. 41.) 

* Upoffras Tuy irpaypuiruy ay6ptU5 Kal 
affeKyws, 

® 2 Kings XXV. 27-30. “And it came 
to pass in the seven-and-thirtietb year 
of the captivity of Jehoiacliin, king of 
Judoli, in the twelfth month, on the 
seven-and-twentieth day of the month, 
that Evil-Morodach king of Babylon, 
in the year that bo began to reign, did 
lift up the head of Jehoiachin out of 
prison; and he spako kindly to him, 
and set his throne above the throne of 
the kings that were with him in Baby- 
lon, and changed his prison garments : 
and ho did oat bread continually be- 
fore him all tho days of his life. And 
his allowance was a continual allow- 
ance given Inm of the king, a daily 
rate for every day, all the days of his 
life.” 

’ Perhaps, however, tho Babylonians 
might regard such unwonted clemency 
as a departure from their usages. 
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siege of Jerusalem, and who was evidently at that time one of the 
chief officers of the crown.® He bears the title of Bab-Mag in the 
inscriptions,® and calls himself the son of “ Bel-zaJcir-ulcuii,^ king 
of Babylon,” who is supposed to have held the throne during some 
months of b.C. 626.“ Some remains, not very extensive, have been 
found of a palace which Neriglissar built at Babylon. He was 
probably advanced in life when he ascended the throne ; “ and hence 
he held it hut four yoara, or rather three years and a half,^ dying a 
natural death in b.c. 556, and leaving the crown to his son, Labo- 
rosoarchod, or Labosaoracus ; who, though a mere boy, appears to 
have been allowed quietly to assume the sceptre.® 

22. Neriglissar, during his brief reign of less than four years, 
must have witnessed the commencement of that remarkable revo- 
lution which was in a short time to change completely the whole 
condition of Western Asia. The year following his accession is 
most likely that in which Cyrus dethroned Astyages,® and estab- 
lished the supremacy of the Persians from the deserts of Car- 
mania to the banks of the Halys. How this event affected the 
relations of Babylonia towards foreign powers we are nowhere dis- 
tinctly informed ; but there can be little doubt that its tendency 
must have been to throw Babylon into an attitude of hostility 
towards the Arian race, and to attach her by a community of in- 
terests to the Lydian and Egyptian kingdoms. A. tie of blood had 


® Jer. xxxix. 3 and 13-4. Gesenias 
(Lex. p. 388, E. T.) understands by 
Eai-Mag “ the chief of the Magi ; ” 
but this interpretation is very doubt- 
ful. 

® The title in the inscriptions roads 
as Rubu emga. It is of Hacnito origin, 
and appears in some of the earliest 
legends. The meaning is in all pro- 
bability “ chief priest.” — [H. C. B.] 

“ This is the Semitic or Assyrian 
reading of the name. The Karaite or 
Babylonian form, which is that occur- 
ring on the Cambridge Cylinder, should 
probably be read as “ iel-mu-ingar,” 
the meaning of which is, " Bel ap- 
points a name.” — [H. C. B.] 

“ This is the opinion of Mr. George 
Smith. (See above, p. 497.) 

“ If wo identify him with the Norgal- 
sharezer of Jeremiah, and regard him 
as at least 30 when ho held high office 
at the siege of Jcrnsalem (n.c. 586), 


he must Iiave been at least 57 at his 
accession. 

* The nine months of Laborosoar- 
ohod, which are omitted from the 
Canon, must be deducted from the 
adjoining reigns to obtain their real 
length. 

* Beros. Pr. 14. Compare Abyd. 
Frs. 8 and 9. 

The date of D.c. 630 for the aooes- 
sion of Cambyses is fixed by the Oonxm 
of Ptolemy, as well as by the numbers 
of Herodotus, and may be regarded as 
absolutely certain. The year to be 
assigned for the defeat of Astyages 
will depend upon the length of the 
reign of Cyrus. This is given at 29 
(Herodotus), 30 (Ctesins and Hino), 
and 31 years (Syncellus, &c.). The 
authority of Herodotus far outweighs 
that of Ctesias and Dino ; besides 
which his is an exact, theirs may be 
only a round number. The acocssion 
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hitherto united the royal families of the two great empires which 
had divided between them the spoUa of Assjrria : this tie waa now 
broken, or greatly weakened/ Mutual benefits — a frequent inter- 
change of good offices — had softened the natural feelings of hos- 
tility between Medes and Babylonians — Scytho-Arians and Semites 
— the worshippers of Ormazd or of the elements, and the devotees 
of Bel and JTebo. But these services, rendered to or received from 
the Medes, could count as nothing in the eyes of that new race, 
which had swept away the Median supremacy, and which already 
aspired to universal dominion. Babylon must at once have feared 
that terrible attack, which, although delayed by circumstances for 
twenty years, manifestly impended over her from the moment when 
king Astyages succumbed to the superior genius of Cyrus, 

23. Lahorosoarchod,® the son of Ncriglissar, sat upon his father’s 
throne but nine months. He is said to have given signs of a 
vicious disposition, and thereby to have aroused the fears or pro- 
voked the resentment of his friends and connections. A conspiracy 
was formed against him among his courtiers, and he was put to a 
cruel death.® The conspirators then selected one of their number, 
a man of no very great eminence previously,’ and placed him upon 


o£ Cyms must thus bo regarded as 
falling into the year u.c. 559. 

’’ Broken, if Cyrus was no relation 
to Astyages, as Ctesias said (Pers. 
Exo. § 2) ; greatly ■weakened, if he 
was grandson of Astyages on the mo- 
ther's side (Herod, i. 108). 

® The ti-ue reading of this name is 
■veiy doubtful. It has not been fonnd 
npon the monnments. josephna gives 
it in one place as Labosordachns (Ant. 
Jnd. X. 11, § 2), in another, where be | 
professes to quote Berosus (see the I 
next note), as Laborosoarchodua. Ac- i 
cording to the Greek Eusebins (Prsop. | 
Bv. ix. 41) Abydenus used tbc form j 
Labassoarascus ; according to the Ar- | 
menian Bnsebius he spoke of Lahos- 
soraens (Chron. Can. pars. i. c. 10). 
The uniformity with which the initial 
h is used tells against Niebuhr’s view, 
that we bare in Laborosoarchod “ the 
same roots” as in Nebncbadncxzar. 
(Lectures oh Auc. Hist. vol. i. p. 38, 
E. T.). H. Opport conjectures the 
native form to have been Irih-akhi. 
mardoi; (Rapport, p. 51). 


® AaPopoaodpxoSos iicvplevire fUv r?* 
BnviAEias iraTs fi^yas iyvfa' itri^ov- 
Afvfffls 5e Sia rb noWd ifKpalyfiyKcuctyft&tj, 
irTrb Tay tpt^wy aweTVfnrayiiT0ij, Berosus 
ap. Joseph, contr. Ap. i. 21. Abydenus 
agrees (Frs. 8 and 0) , but is briefer. 

’ The expression used by Borosns is 
“ a certain Nabonnedns, a Babylonian'’ 
(Ka06yyjjS6s rts rwy ex Bafiv\ayos'), 
Abydenus remarked that he was not 
related to hie predecessor (ap. Bnseb. 
Prmjj. Ev. ix. 41). It has geneially 
been supposed that Herodotus re- 
garded him as the son of his fii'st 
Labynctns, the prince who assi.sted 
Cyaxares against tho Lydians (Clin, 
ton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 372-3 ; Jackson, 
Chron. Ant. vol. i. p. 421) ; but there 
is no proof of tliis. Herodotus merely 
asserts that he was the son of a Laby- 
netns(i. 188). Hedoesnotstatetherank 
of his father, or say anything to iden- 
tify him with the foi'mer Labynctns. 
And there would bo a difficulty in his 
supposing the son of that monarch to 
bocontoniporaiy with the great-grand- 
son of Cyaxares. By the monuments 
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the vacant throne. This was Nahonidus, or I^abonadins,’ the last 
king, the Labynetus 11. of Herodotus. 

24. The accession of Nabonadius (Nabti-nit or Ndbu-nahW), b.c. 
556, nearly synchronizes with the commencement of the war between 
Cyras and Crcosos. It was probably in the first or second year of his 
reign that the ambassadors of the Lydian king arrived with their 
proposition of a grand confederation of nations against the power 
which was felt to threaten the independence of aU its neighbours. 
It was the bold conception of Croesus to unite the three lesser 
monarchies of the Bast against the more powerful fourth ; and 
Habonadius was scarcely seated upon the throne before he was called 
upon to join in a league with Egypt and Lydia, whereby it was hoped 
to offer effectual resistcnce to the common enemy.® The Babylonian 
prince entered readily into the scheme. He was, to all appearance, 
sufficiently awake to his owm danger. Already were those remark- 
able works in course of construction, which, being attributed by 
Herodotus to a queen, Hitooris — ^the mother, according to him, of 
the last Babylonian monarch* — ^have handed her name down to all 
later ages. These defences, which Herodotus speaks of as con- 
structed against the Medes,® were probably made really against 


Nabu-uahit appears to have boon the 
son of a certain Nahu-* *-dirla, wbo 
is called “ Hab-Mag,” likoNcriglissar, 
and was therefore a person of con- 
siderable official rank. 

® There are two distinct forma of 
this prince’s name, both in classical 
wi-iters and in tho Inscriptions. In 
the latter his name is ordinarily Kata- 
nit, or, as it i3_ now read, Nahu-nabit, 
but sometimes' tho foim Ndlm-imduk 
or Nahu-induk is used. The classical 
writers express tho former by Nabo- 
nidns, Kabonadius, f^abonnedns, or 
(as Herodotus) by Labynetus — the 
latter may bo traced in the Naban- 
nidoohns of Aby donas (Fr. 9), and tho 
Naboandelus (Naboandechus p) of Jo- 
sephus (Ant. Jnd. x. 11, § 2) . [Jiatn. 
iMhit is the Semitic or Assyrian, and 
Nabu-induk the Eamite or Babylonian 
form. The one is a more translation 
of the other, and the two forms are 
used indifferently. Tho meaning is, 
“Kobo blesses” or “makes proa, 
porous.” — H. 0. R.} 

® Ilcrod. i. 77. 


* The Nitocris of Herodotus still 
figures in history upon his sole author- 
ity. She was evidently unrecognized 
by Borosus — sho has no plaoe in tho 
Canon — and no trace of her appears in 
the Inscriptions. Her Egyptian name 
is singulai', but not inexpUcable, sinoe 
we may easily inmginc Kcbuchadnezzor 
or one of his nobles marrying an 
Egyptian captive. The theory whioh 
rcgai’ds her as the wife of Kebnchad- 
nezzar (Heereu, As. Hat. voL ii. p. 
179, E. T. j Niebuhr, Lectures on Ano. 
Hist. Tol. i. p. 37 j Clinton, F. H. vol. 
i. p. 279 note) is plausible and in- 
genious, but remains still without 
proof. Herodotus distinctly conneots 
her with his second Labynetus, and 
only indistinctly with any former 
king. Perhaps on the whole it is most 
probable that ho regarded her as at 
once the wife of his first Labynetus 
(Nebuchadnezzar p) and tho mother of 
his second (Nabu-nahit) ; but it does 
not seem possible that she can really 
hare filled both positions, 

® Heiod. i. 185. 
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Cyrus, who, upon his conquest of the Median empire, appears to 
hare fixed his residence at Aghatana,® from which quarter it was 
that he afterwards marched upon BabylonJ They belong, in part 
at least, to tho reign of Nabonadius, as is evident both from a state- 
ment of the native historian, and from the testimony of the inscrip- 
tions. The river walls, one of the chief defensive works which 
Herodotus ascribes to his Mtocris, are distinctly assigned by Berosus 
to Nabu-nahit ; ® and the bricks which compose them, one and all, 
bear upon them the name of that monarch.® 

Of the other defensive works ascribed to Hitocris — ^the winding 
channel dug for the Euphrates at some distance above Babylon,' 
and the contrivance for laying under water the whole tract of laud 
towards the north and west of the city® — no traces appear to 
remain ; and it seems certain that the description which Hero- 
dotus gives of them is at least greatly exaggerated.® Still urc may 
gather from his narrative, that besides improving tho fortifications 
of the city itself, Lahynetus endeavoured to obstruct the advance 
of an enemy towards Babylon, by hydraulic works resembling 
those of which so important a use has frequently been made in the 
Low Countries. It has been supposed by some,* that in connection 
with the defences here enumerated, and as a part of the same 
system of obstruction, a huge wall was built across Mesopotamia 
from the Tigris to the Euphrates, to secure the approaches to the 
city upon that side of the river. The “ Median wall ” of Xeno- 
phon ® is regarded as a bulwark of this description, erected to pro- 


® Herod, i. 153. 

^ Othenwse he would not have been 
brought into contact with the Gyndcs 
(the modem Diydlah) on his road to 
Babylon. 

* ’Evl Toiirou (Habonnedus) to irepl 
rhv TTOTOfihv Tftxv TTjs Ba^uKcovluif 
ir6\tus 'tnrTrjs irAirSou Kol a<r(pi\Tov 
KoTf/coo-p^e?). Berosus, ap. Joseph, 
contr. Ap. 1. s. c. 

® Athenaum, No. 1377. 

' Herod, i. 183. It need not be sup- 
posed that Herodotus himself “ sailed 
down tho Euphrates to Babylon ” 
(Grate’s Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 
404, note *), in which case his doscrip. 
ticn would be authoritative. He 
speaks rather as if his information 
came from others — tho travellers 
(merchants ?) who were wont to pass 
from the Hcditerranean to tho Eu- 


phrates, and then to descend the river 
to Babylon. 

® Ibid. 1. 8. c. The work which He- 
rodotus calls a reseryoir (^Aurpov) 
seems really to have had this object. 
Ho allows that in its ordinary con- 
dition it was empty (i. 191). 

® See note* on Book i. ch. 185. Tho 
travellers from whom Herodotus got 
his account of tho winding course of 
the Euphrates above Babylon, may 
have boon deceived by passing several 
villages of the name of Ardericca, and 
believing them to bo the same. Ar- 
dericca was a common name. (See 
Herod, vi. 119.) 

* See Hocren’s Asiatic Nations, vol. 
ii. p. 133 ; Grate’s Greece, vol. iii, pp. 
394 and 404. 

■> Anab. i. vii. § 16. 
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tect Babylonia against tbe incursions of tbe Modes, and this was 
no doubt the notion which Xenophon entertained of it ; but the 
conjecture is probable,® that the barrier within which the Ten 
Thousand penetrated was in reality a portion of the old wall of 
Babylon itself, which had been broken down in places, and suffered 
to fall into decay by the Persians. The length of 70 miles which 
Xenophon ascribes to it,^ is utterly unsuitable for a mere line of 
wall across the tract between the two streams ; for the streams are 
not more than 20 or 30 miles apart, from the point where the 
Euphrates throws oil the Saklawiyeh canal — more than a degree 
above Babylon — to the near vicinity of the city ; and such a work 
as the supposed “ waU of Media *’ would naturally have been car- 
ried across where the distance between the rivers was the shortest.® 
Herodotus too would scarcely have ignored such a bulwark, had it 
really existed, or have failed to inform us how Cyrus overcame the 
obstacle.® We may therefore omit the “Median wall ’’from the 
Babylonian defences, and consider them to have consisted of an 
outer and an inner circuit of enormous strength, of high walls along 
the river banka, and of certain hydraulic works towards the north, 
whereby the approach of an enemy could be greatly impeded.^ 
With these securities against capture Nabonadius appears to have 
been content ; and he awaited probably without much fear the 
attack of his powerful neighbour. 

25. Within two years of the time when Nabonadius, at the 
instance of Crensus, joined the league against the Persians, another 
embassy came from the same quarter with tidings that must have 


* See a paper read before tbe Geo- 
graphical Society by Sir H. Kawlinaon 
in 1851. 

Twenty parasangs, or 600 stadcs, 
are a little more than 69 miles. If 
Xenophon’s informants meant this for 
the circuit of Babylon, they went even 
beyond Herodotns, who made the cir- 
cuit 480 stades (i. 178). 

® Mr. Groto (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 394) speaks of the wall as situated 
“a Uttle to the north of that point 
where the two streams most nearly 
approach one another.” But if wo 
accept Xenophon's measurement, we 
cannot place the wall lower than be- 
tween Hit and Samara, which is more 
tha/n a degree above the point where 
the streams approach the closest. 

"Mr. Grote sees this difBcuIty (Hist. 


of Greece, vol. iii. p. 404, note *), but 
puts it aside with the remark that the 
wall “was not kept up with any core, 
even in Herodotus’s time.” But if it 
was a hundred feet high in Xeno- 
phon’s time, it must have been visible 
enough hfty years earlier. 

1 The passage of Bei-osus, where 
these works seem to be mentioned, is 
very obscure, and appears to refer to 
some former occasion on which the 
city had been besieged, and taken or 
injured by means of the river, (rrphs 
vt fiTiKer i SvyaaOat robs iroXiopKOvuTos 
rhvtroTOfihy&yaa'TpetpoyTas r^v Tr6\iv 
KUTOirKeva^eiy, bTrep€0d\eTo rpeis p-ey 
Tjjr ^ySoy v6\eafs veptfi6\ovr, Tpe7s 
TTjs ffor Tobruy, Ap. Joseph, contr. 
Apiou. 1. B. 0 .). 
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been far from satisfactory. Nabonadins learned that his rasb ally 
had ventured single-handed to engage the Persian king, and had 
been compelled to fall back upon his own capital. He was re- 
quested to get ready an army, and in the spring to march to the 
general rendezvous at Sardis, whither the Lydian monarch had 
summoned all his allies.® Nabonadins no doubt would have com- 
plied ; but the course of events proceeded with such rapidity, that 
it was impossible for him to give any assistance to his confederate. 
Herald followed on herald, each bringing news more dismal than 
the last. Cyrus had invaded Lydia — ^had marched on Sardis — 
Croesus had lost a battle, and was driven within his walls — ^Naho- 
nadius was entreated to advance to his relief immediately.® A 
fortnight afterwards, when perhaps the troops were collected, and 
were almost ready to march, tidings arrived that all was over — the 
citadel had been surprised — the town was taken — Croesus was a 
prisoner, and the Persian empire was extended to the Egean. Prob- 
ably Nabonadius sot to work with fresh vigour at his defences, and 
may even have begun at once to lay in tWsc stores of provisions, 
which are mentioned as accumulated in the city when, fifteen years 
later, its siege took place.* 

26. A pause of fifteen years gave certainly every opportunity for 
completing such arrangements as were necessary for the defence of 
the town. It may be thought that even the territory might have 
been secured against hostile invasion, if a proper strategic use had 
been made of the natural barriers furnished by the two broad and 
deep rivers, and the artificial obstructions, consisting of canals, 
dykes, and embankments, with which the whole country was covered. 
The preservation of the capital, however, seems to have been aU that 
was attempted. This is evidenced by the nature of the defences 
constructed at this period, and still more by the care taken to pro- 
vision the city for a siege. It was probably hoped that the enormous 
height and thickness of the walls would baflBe all attempts to force 
an entrance on the part of the besiegers, and that the quantity of 
com laid up in store, and the extent of land within the defences on 
which fresh crops might be raised,® would render reduction by 

® Herod, i. 77. ® Herod, i. 81. Ions districts than cities. It is quite 

* lb. i. 190. SiTio ireay xipra impossible that a tract containing 
■no Way. above 130 square miles should have 

° It must be borne in mind that the been one-half covered with houses, 
walls of Babylon, like those of most On the other hand, it is highly prob- 
Oriontal towns, enclosed rather popu- able that as much as nine-tenths may 
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blockade impracticable. The wbole mass of the population of tbe 
country might easily take shelter within, the space enclosed by the 
great walls ; and so Babylon, like Athens in the Peloponnesian war, 
intended to surrender its territory to the enemy to be ravaged at 
pleasure, and to concentrate aU effort on the defence of the metro- 
polis. When Cyrus, at the end of the fifteen years, appeared before 
the walls, a single battle was fought, to try whether it was necessary 
to summit to a siege at all ; and when the^ victory declared for the 
Persians, the Babylonians very contentedly retired within their de- 
fences, and thought to defy their enemy.® Thenceforth “the mighty 
men of Babylon forebore to fight — ^they remained in their holds.” ^ 
We are not informed how long the siege lasted; hut no second effort 
seems to have been made to drive away the assailants. 

27. After a time Cyrus put in execution the stratagem, which (it 
may be conjectured) he had resolved to practise before he left 
Aghatana. By the dispersion of the waters of the Qyndes,® his 
army had perhaps gained an experience which it was important for 
them to acquire before attempting to deal with the far mightier 
stream of the Euphrates, where any accident — the weakness of a 
floodgate, or the disruption of a dyke — ^might not only have discon- 
certed the scheme on which the taking of Babylon depended, but 
have destroyed a large portion of the Persian army. The exact 
mode by which Cyrus drained the stream of its water is uncertain. 
Herodotus relates that it was by turning the river into the re- 
ceptacle excavated by Hitocris, when she made the stone piers of 
the bridge within the town.® Xenophon records a tradition that it 
was by means of two new cuttings of his own, from a point of the 
river above the city to a point below it.^® Both agree that he 
entered the city by the channel of the Euphrates, and that he 
waited for a general festival which was likely to engage the atten- 


have consisted of gardens, parks, 
^paradisea, and even more fields and 
orchards. (Compare Q. Curt. v. 1, 
§ 27.) During a siege the whole of 
this could be used for growing com. 
Hence the confidence of the Baby- 
lonians (K6yov eTxoi' aroMopKlaa 
ouSeva). 

•> Herod, i. 190. Berosus agreed in 
speaking of a single battle (ap, Joseph, 
oontr. Ap. 1. s. 0 .). 

' Jer. li. 30. 


* The Gyndes is identified, almost to 
a certainty, with the Diyalah, by the 
fact that it was crossed by boats on 
the road between Sardis and Susa 
after the Greater and the Lesser Zab 
(Herod, v. 52). The Diyalah is the 
only stream of this magnitude between 
the Lesser Zab and the Eerkhah 
(Choaspes), on which Susa stood. 

“ Herod, i. 191. 

“ Xen. Cyrop. vii. v. § 10. 
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tion, of the inhabitants, before turning the stream from its natural 
be^.'- If the sinking of the Tivater had been observed, his plan 
would have been frustrated by the closing of the city water-gates, 
and his army would have been caught, as Herodotus expresses it, 
“in a trap.”® 

28. The city was taken at the extremities long ere the inhabitants 
of the central parts had a suspicion of their danger. Then it may 
well be that “ one post lyin to meet another, and one messenger to 
meet another, to show the king of Babylon that his city was taken 
at one end.”® According to Berosus, indeed, Nabonadius was not 
in Babylon, but at Borsippa, at the time when Babylon was taken, 
having fled to that comparatively unimportant city when his army 
was defeated in the field.* He seems, however, to have left in 
Babylon a representative in the person of his son, whom a year or 
two previously he had associated vvith him in the government. 
This prince, whose name is read as Bil-sliar-xizur, and who may be 
identified with the Belshazzar of Daniel,® appears to have taken the 
command in the city when Habonadius threw himself, for some 
unexplained reason, into Borsippa, which was undoubtedly a strong 
fortress, and was also one of the chief scats of Chaldnsan learning,® 
but which assuredly could not compai-e, either for magnificence or 


' Herod. 1. s, o. j Xen. Cyrop. vn. v. 

§ 15- 

tv Kvprji, 

3 Jcr. li. 31." 

^ NafftvvTiSas TiTTtiOth Tp fiixV vupt- 
ets rijv Bopciirirrivciv ttoXiv (ap. 
Joseph, contr. Ap. i. 21). 

® Ch. V. Two difficulties still stand 
in the way of this identification, which 
(if accepted) solves one of the most 
intricate problems of ancient history. 
The first is the relationship in which 
the Belshazzar of Scripture stands to 
Nebuchadnezzar, which is throughout 
represented as that of son (verses 2, 
11, 13, 18, Ac.) ; the second is the 
accession, immediately after Belshaz- 
zar, of "Darius the Mode.” With 
respect to the first of these, it may he 
remarked that although Nabouadius 
was not a descendant, or indeed any 
relation, of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshaz- 
zar may have boon, and very iwobably 
was. Nabu-nahit, on seizing the su- 
premo power, would nalumlly seek to 
strengthen his position by marriage 


with a daughter of tlio groat king, 
whose son, son-in-law, and grandson 
had sncco.ssivoly hold the throne. Ho 
may have taken to wife Neriglissar’s 
widow, or he may have married some 
other daughter of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Belshazzar may thus have been grand- 
son of Nebuchadnezzar on the mother’s 
side. It is some confirmation of these 
probabilities, or possibilities, to find 
that tho name of Nebuchadnezzar was 
used ns a family name by Nabu-nahit. 
He must certainly have had a son to 
whom he gave that appellation, or it 
would not have been assumed by two 
pretenders in succession, who sought 
to personate the legitimate heir of the 
Babylonian throne. 

On the difficulty presented by the 
reign of Darius tho Mode in Babylon, 
some remarks have .already been made 
in the Essay, ‘ On the Groat Median 
Empire’ (Essay ill. § 11). 

® Strah. -vvi. p. 1050. Strabo also 
says that it was famous for its manu- 
facturo of linen. 
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for strength, with Babylon. Belshazzar, who was probably a mere 
youth, left to enjoy the supreme power without check or control, 
neglected the duty of watching the enemy, and gave himself up to 
enjoyment. The feast of which we read in Daniel, and which 
suffered such an awful interruption, may have been in part a 
religious festivity;’’ but it indicates nevertheless the self-indulgent 
temper of the king, who could give himself so entirely up to 
merriment at such a time. While the kinsr and his “thousand 
nobles ’’ ® drank wine out of the sacred vessels of the Jews, the 
Persian archers entered the city, and a scene of carnage ensued. 
“ In that night was Belshazzar slain.” ® Amid the confusion and 
the darkness, the young prince, probably unrecognized by the 
soldiery, who would have respected his rank had they perceived 
it,i was struck down by an unknown hand, and lost his life with 
liis kingdom. 

29. Cyrus then, having given orders to ruin the defences of the 
city,’ proceeded to the attack of Borsippa, where Kabonadius still 


’ See Herod, i. 191. yip iripi 

toverav ipriiv. The religious character 
of the festival is iuclicated in the book 
of Daniel by the words — " They drank 
wine, and praised tiui gods of gold, and 
of silver, of brass, of iron, &c” (ver. 4). 

’ Dan. V. 1. ® Ibid, verse 30. 

’ CrcBsus nearly lost his life in the 
same way, amid the confusion conse- 
quent upon the taking of ids capital 
by assault, but was spared as soon as 
his rank was indicated (Herod, i. 85). 

’ We are generally told, wlion tho 
capture of Babylon by an enemy is re- 
lated, that the defences are demolisfied. 
Berosus said that Cyrus ordered tho 
outer defences to bo razed to tho 
ground (avyri^as ri e|« rijs s-oAfots reixv 
KavatTKail'ai, Fr. 14, sub tin.). He- 
rodotus makes Darius remove tho wall 
and tear down the gates, adding that 
Cyrus bad loft them standing (rb 
TStxos ve/ji€?\€, sal ras ttiSAos aveanaae' rh 
yip TTpirtpov sActr Kvpos t1]v BaBoAuva 
iirolrja’e Toiniav ovSerepoy, iii. 159). 
Arrian tells us that Xerxes razed to 
the ground (KaTea-icail/e) tho temple of 
Belus (Exp. Alex. vii. 17 ; compare 
iii. 16). Ill every case there is un- 
doubtedly an c.vaggoration. The con- 
queror was sutisiicd to dismantle tho 


city, without engaging in the enor. 
mouB and useless labour of demohtiou. 
He broke, probably, largo breaches in 
the walls, which sniheed to render the 
place defenceless. When a revolt 
oocm-rod, these breaches were hastily 
repaired, and henoo Babylon could 
stand repeated sieges — one at tho 
hand of Cyrus, a second and third 
dniing the reign of Darius, and a 
fourth during that of Xerxes (Otes. 
Exc. Fers. § 22). The walla must 
Imvo remained at least to this last 
occasion ; and certainly Herodotus 
writes as if he had himself seen them 
(Herod, i. 178 and 181 i see Mr. 
Grote's note. Hist, of Greeco, vol. iii. 
pp. 395-8). Ctesias too appears to 
have represented himself as an eye- 
witness of their grandeur (of. Died. 
Sic. ii. 7. rb Stf/os irurroy rots &ko£. 
ovtriy, S>s ijnim Kniirias i Kylltos). Aby- 
denus, it must be remembered, ez- 
prossly declared that the wall of 
Nebuchadnezzar continued to the 
Macedonian conquest (see above, page 
527, note'*), and St. Jerome says that 
the old walla of Babylon had been re- 
paired and served as tho enclosure of 
n p,ark in his day (Comment, in Esaiam. 
xiv. vol. iii. p. 115). 
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maintaiiied himself. Kut the loss of his capital and his son had 
snhdned the spii’it of the elder prince, and on the approach of the 
enemy he at once surrendered himself.^ Cyrus treated him with 
the gentleness shown commonly by the Persians to those of royal 
dignity,* and assigned him a residence and estates in Cannania, 
forming a sort of principality, which has been magnified into the 
government of the province,® Here, according to Berosns, he ended 
his days in peace. Abydenns, however, states that he gave offence 
to Darins, who deprived him of his possessions, and forced him to 
qnit Cannania,® 

30. It is possible that Xabonadins was involved in one of those 
revolts of Babylon from Darins, where his name was certainly made 
nse of to stir the jieople to rebellion, and so incnired the displeasure 
of the Great King. Twice at least in the reign of that monarch a 
claimant to the Babylonian crown came forward with the declar- 
ation, “lam Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabonadius;” and each 
time the magic of the name was sufiScient to seduce the Babylonians 
from their allegiance. Babylon stood two sieges, one at the hands 
of Darius himself, the other at the hands of one of his generaLs. 
On the first occasion two great battles were fought, at the passage 
of the Tigris, and at Zazana on the Euphratc-s,' Babylon thus 
offering a stouter resistance to the Persian arms under tlie leader- 
ship of the pretended son of Xabonadius, than it had formerly 
offered under Nabonadius himself. The siege which followed these 
battles is probably that which Hei'odotns intended to descriloe in 
the concluding chapters of his third Book ; but very little historital 
authority can be considered to attach to the details of his de- 
scription.® 


^ Bero^. Fr. 14 sub fin. 

* Soo nt?i*od. iii. 15, and note cd loc. 
^jBcrosiLS only snid 

(pt?>^6pfaxw5 (roy No^^vjjSoy), 
ifai Soir o I fcijTiipioy avr^ Kop. 
fiayiavf Ik tijs Ba3vXttn*<af. 

But Abydciios declared — 5c (Na- 
fiavpiSoj^ov) Kvpos iKav K«p- 

juoi/iijs TiyijjLoytp (Fr. 9). 

® Ap. En:;eb. Cliron. Can. pars. i. 

C. X. 

^ Bebist, Inscr. Cob L Par. 16-19 ; 
Cob IT. Par. 1 ; Cob IK. Par. 13,14. 

® The Bebistuu Inscription is con- 
clnsire, as far as negative evidence 
can be, against the details of the siege 


} given in Herodotus. After a careful 

■ and elaborate aeecunt, contained in 
j two entire paragraphs, of the war 
j which preceded rhe siege, we hear 
. simply, “Then !!sadiTabirn?, with a 

few beriseTnen, fled to Babylon. J loth 
j tr*^!: anti seized that Xadita* 

■ bims’’ <Col. II. Par. 1). Tlie details 
I cfinnot belong to the second siege, in 

the reign of Darius; since the city 
was not then taken by Darius in per- 
son, but by Intaphres (Cob IK Par. 
14). It is probable, therefore, that if 
any snch circamstances as those re- 
lated by Herodotus ever took place, it 
was, as Ctesias asserted, on occasion 
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31. Whatever ravages were inflicted on the walls and public 
buildings of Babylon by the violence of the Persian monarchs, or 
the slow operation of time, there is reason to believe that it re- 
mained the second city in the Persian empire down to the time of 
■the conquest by Alexander. The Persian court resided for the 
•larger portion of the year at the great Mesopotamian capital ; ® and 
when Alexander overran the whole territory of the Achtemenian 
kings it appears to have attracted a far larger share of his regard 
than any other city.^ Had he lived, it was his intention that 
Babylon should be restored to all her ancient splendour, and become 
the metropolis of his wide-spread empire. This intention was 
■frustrated by his death; and the disputes among his successors 
transferred the seat of government, even for the kingdom of the 
Seleucidos, into Syria. i\om this time Babylon rapidly declined. 
• Selencia upon the Tigris, which arose in its -vicinity, drew away its 
population •,® and the very materials of the ancient Chaldeean 
capital were gradually removed and used in the construction of a 
•new and rival city. Babylon shortly “became heaps,”® and realized 
the descriptions of prophecy.'* The ordinary houses rapidly dis- 


of the revolt from Xerxes. Sir H. 
Ra-vrlinson sees reason to doubt the 
whole tale. (Note on the Beh. In- 
script. p. xvi.) 

• See Brisson, de Regn. Pors. i. pp. 
58-59. 

’ Cf. Arrian. Exped. Alex. vii. 17, 
19, 21 ; Strab. xvi. p. 1019. 

» Plin. n. N. vi. 30. ’ Jer. li. 37. 

< lea. xiii. 19-22: “And Babylon, 
the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees' excellency, shall be as 
■ when God overthrew Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It shall never be inhabited, 
neither shall it be dwelt in from gene- 
ration to generation : neither shall 
the Arabian pitch tent there, neither 
shall the shepherds make their fold 
.there. Bnt wild beasts of the desert 
shall lie there, and their houses shall 
be full of doleful ofeatnres ; and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
.dance there. And the wild beasts of 
.the islands shall cry in their desolate 
hnnses, and dr.agans in their pleasant 
palaces, and her time is near to come, 
and her days shall not be prolonged.*’ 
Jer. li. 'll : “ IIow is Slieshaeh taken ! 
and how is the praise of the whole 

VOL. I. 


earth snrprised ! how is Babylon be- 
come an Bstonishment among the 
nations! The sea is come op upon 
Babylon; she is covered -with the 
multitude of the waves thereof. Her 
cities are a desolation, a dry land, and 
a wilderness, a land ivherein no man 
dwcllcth, neither doth any son of man 
pass thereby.’’ Jer. 1. 39, 40 : "A 
drought is upon her watein, and they 
shall be dried up ; for it is the land of 
graven images, and they are mad 
upon their idols. Therefore the wild 
beasts of the desert with the -wild 
beasts of the islands shall dwell there, 
and the owls shall dwell therein ; and 
it slinll be no more inhabited for ever, 
neither shall it bo dwelt in from gene- 
ration to generation. ’’ Compare the de- 
scriptions of Hr. Rich (First Memoir, 
pp. 17-34), Ker Poi’ter (vol. ii. pp. 
336-392), and Mr. Layard (Nin. and 
Babylon, pp. 491-509). The following 
simimary from the lust-nnined writer 
is striking : “ Besides the groat mound, 
other shapeless heaps of i-ubbish cover 
for many an acre the face of the land. 
The lofty banks of ancient canals fret 
the coimtry like natural ridges of hills. 

2 N 
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appeared ; tlie walls sank, being either used as qnarrics ® or crumb- 
ling into the moat from which they had risen : only the most elevated 
of the public buildings retained a distinct existence, and these shrank 
year by year through the ceaseless quarrying. Einally the river 
exerted a destructive influence on the ruins, especially on thoso 
lying upon its right bank, on which side it has always a tendency 
to run off.” Perhaps under these circumstances there is more reason 
to be surprised that so much of the ancient town still exists than 
that the remains are not more considerable. The ruins near Hillah 
extend over a space above three miles long and two and a half miles 
broad, and are in some parts 140 feet above the level of the plain.^ 
They still furnish building materials to all who dwell in the vicinity, 
and have clcai'ly suffered more from the ravages of man than from 
the hand of time.® The following account of their present condition 
from the pen of a recent traveller may well close this sketch of tho 
history of ancient Babylon. 

“ Tho ruins at present existing stand on the eastern bank of tho 
Euphi-atcs, and are inclosed within an irregular triangle formed by 
two lines of ramparts and tho river, the area being about eight 
miles. Tho space contains three great masses of building — the 
high pile of unbaked brickwork called by Rich ‘ Miijellibc,’ but 
which is known to the Arabs as ‘ Babel ; ’ the building denominated 
the ‘ Kasr ’ or palace ; and a lofty mound upon wdiich stands tho 


Some haTO boon long choked with 
saud 5 oibers still carrj' the waters of 
the river to distant villages and palm- 
groves. On all sides, fragments of 
glass, marble, pottexy, and inscribed 
brick, ai’e mingled with that peculiar 
nitrons and blanched soil, which, bred 
fiom the remains of ancient habita- 
tions, checks or destroys vegetation, 
and renders the site of Babylon a 
naked and a hideous waste. Owls” 
(which arc of a lai'go gi’ey kind, and 
often found in flocks of nearly a Imn- 
dred) “ start from the scanty thickets, 
and the foal jackal skulks through tho 
furrows ” (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
iSd). 

® For tho rapidity with which a line 
of wall will disappear when quarrying 
has once begun, compare Dennis’s 
Etmria, vol. ii. pp. 292-294. Mr. Kich, 
who is surprised at the disappearance 
of the walls of Babylon, remarks that 


** they would have been tho first object 
to attract the attention of thoso who 
searched for bricks” (Fii’st Memoir, 
p. 41). 

® Sco Layard's Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, pp. 492-3 ; and compare Ijoftus’s 
Chaldma, p. 18. Captain Selby has 
found several distinct traces of old 
river-bed.s on this side of the stream. 
(See his Map of Babylon, Sheet I.) 

^ liich, pp. 19 and 28. 

® All tho descriptions agree in this. 
Mr. Layard shows that the qnaxTying 
Blill continues. ** To this day,” ho 
says, there are men who have no 
oilier trade than that of gathering 
bricks from this vast heap, and taking 
them for sale to the neighbouring 
towns and villages, and even to Bagh- 
dad. Tbero is scarcely a house in 
liilluh which is nut built of them” 
(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 506), 
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modern tomb of Amram-ibn-’Ali. Upon the 'western bank of the 
Euphrates are a few traces of rains, bat none of sufficient import- 
ance to give the impression of a palace.® .... 

“ Daring Mr. Layard’s excavations at Babylon in the winter of 
1850, Babel, the northern mound, was investigated, but he failed 
to make any discovery of importance beneath the square mass of 
unbaked brickwork, except a few piers and walls of more solid 
structure. According to the measurement of Rich, it is nearly 200 
yards square and 141 feet high. It may he suggested that it was 
the basement on which stood the citadel (?). Prom its summit is 
obtained the best view of the other ruins. On the south is the 
large mound of Mujellibe, so called from its ‘ overturned ’ condition. 
The fragment of ancient brick masonry called the Kasr, which 
remains standing on its surface, owes its preservation to the diffi- 
culty experienced in its destruction. The bricks, strongly fixed 
in fine cement, resist all attempts to separate the several layers. 
Their under sides are generally deeply stamped with the legend of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Not far from this edifice is the well known block 
of basalt, roughly cut to represent a lion standing over a human 
figure. This, together with a fragment of frieze, are the only 
instances of bas-reliefs hitherto discovered in the ruins. . . . 

On the south of the Mfijellibe is the mound of Amram. 

“ Various ranges of smaller mounds fill up the intervening space 
to the eastern angle of the 'walls. The pyramidal mass of El 
Heimar, far distant in the same direction, and the still more extra- 
ordinary pile of the Birs Nimrud in the south-west, across tlhe 
Euphrates, rise from the surrounding plain like two mighty tnmpli 
designed to mark the end of departed greatness. Midway between 
them the river Euphrates, wending her silent course towards the 
sea, is lost amid the extensive date-groves which conceal from 
sight the little Arab town of Hillah. All else around is a blank 
waste, recalling the words of Jeremiah : — ‘ Her cities are a desola- 
tion, a dry land, and a wilderness, a land wherein no man dweUeth, 
neither doth any son of man pass thereby.’ ” * 


’ The Tuies on the western honk I ^ Loftna's Chaldsca and Snsiana, |ip. 
seem, however, to have constituted the 17 -20- 
palace of NerigUssar (supra, p. 635). • 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE BABYLONIAN EMPIBB. 





COSTESEPOfRABT KOCGDOKB. 


3.(7. 

B4BTL0MA. 

lkf£DL&. 

IfeTIT. 

Lnu. 

JCDAH. 

€26 

610 

Nabopolassar made 
Ticeroy. 

Revolts. Assists Of. 
asares against Nineveh 

8th year of Cy- 
asaies. 

Takes ^Hneveh. 

SOtbyearofTsam- 

atikL 

Neco. 

AlTattes. 

ISth year of Joslab, 

603 

Attacked by Neco. 

(^‘osares attacim 
Lydia. 

Invades Syria. 
Defeats Josiah. 

Attacked by Cp- 

axarea. 

Jehoahaz 3 m. 
Jehoiakim. 

606 

60S 

Sends Netmcbadnczzar 
against Ne(». 

Ncbncliadnezzar. 

Der<»ted at Car- 
cbemishbyN^ 
bochadoeuar. 


Subimts to Nebu- 
chadnemr. 

603 

598 

Makes peace between 
Cyasares and Alyattes. 
Besieges Tyre. 


* • * • 

Peace made. 

Bcbete. 

697 

691 

591 

Besieges Jerusalem. 

Assists Nebnchad- 
nezzar. 

Astyages. 

PsomatiklL 

1 


Jdwiadiin 3 m. 
Zed^ah. 

633 

Second siege of Jera- 
ealcm. 

Apries. 

. . 

Attacked by Neb> 
ebadnezaar. 

686 

S8S 

531 

670 

669 

Takes Jerusalem, 

Takes Tyre. 

Invades Egypt. 

Second invasion of 
EgJTit (0 

i 

. . » . 1 

Attacked l^Nebn* 
cha/dxu2zar. 
Again attacked. 

AmaiHii. 


Taken prisoner. 

563 



. . 

Cnna. 


562 

560 

559 

056 

Evil-Merodach. 

NcrigUssar. 

Laborosoarchod. 

OepiHal ij C^iva. 



jdioiBcIiln rdtased. 

6S6 

Nabonidus. AUiaoce 
with Croesus. 

• 4 . . 

Makes mIKhw 
witkCnaBiu. 

Allianm viUi 
Egypt and 
Eafayloa. 


551 

540 

Associates SclshazEar (?}. 
Gomitteted by Cjna, 


• • • • 

Gteqnaed 

efnm. 
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ESSAY IX, 

ON THE GEOGBAPHT OP MESOPOTAMIA AND THE ADJACENT 
COUNTBIES. 

1. Ontline of tlio Physical Geo^aphy — Contiast of the plain and the highlandB. 
2. Division of the plain — Syrian or Arabian Dcserb — Great Mesopotamian 
valley. 3. Peatnres of the mountain region — Parallel chains — Salt lakes. 
4. Great platean of Iran. 5. Monntains enclosing the plateau — Zagros — 
Elbnrz — Sonthem or coast chain — Hala and Snliman ranges. 6. Low 
countries ontside the platean — (1.) Sonthem — (ii.) Northern — (iii.) 
Eastern. 7. Biver-system of Western Asia — (i.) Continental rivers— 
Syhun — J yhvtn — Bel mend, &c. — Kwr — ^Aros — Sefidr'Rud — Aji-Bu — Jaghsiu, 
&c. — Barada — Jordan — (ii.) Oceanic rivers — Enphistes — Tigris — their 
afflnents, viz. Greater 2ah, Lesser Zab, Diyaleh, KeBchah, and Xiiron — ^Indns 
— ^Affluents of Indns, SutJeji Chenah, &c. — Bion — Litany and Onmtes. 8. 
Changes in the Physical Geography — (i.) in the low country east of the 
Caspian — (ii.) in the valley of the Indns — (iii.) in Lower Mesopotamia. 
9. Political Geography — Countries of the Mesopotamian plain— (i.) Aa- 
syria — position and boundaries — Districts — ^Adinb®n4, Ac. — (ii.) Snsiana 
or Elymais — (iii.) Babylonia — Position — Districts — Chaldaea, Ac. — (iv.) 
Mesopotamia Proper. 10. Countries of the mountain region — (i.) Ar- 
menia — Divisions — (ii.) Media — (iii.) Persia Proper — PanetaeSn^ Mar- 
dySne, Ac. — (iv.) Lesser mountain countries — Gordicea — ^Hxia, Ac. 11. 
Countries west of the Mesopotamian plain — (i.) Arabia — (ii.) Syria — 
Divisions — Commagdne, Coele- Syria, Palestine — (iii.) Phoenicia — Cities. 
12. Conclnsion. 

1. The geograpliical features of "Western Asia are in the highest 
degree marked and striking, rrom the great monntain-olnster of 
Armenia Proper, situated between the 38th and 41st parallels, 
and extending from long. 38° to 45° E. from Greenwich, descend 
two lofty ranges to the right and to the left,^ forking at an angle of 
about forty degrees, and enclosing within them a vast triangpilar 
plain, measuring at its base, which is nearly coincident with the 
30th parallel, fifteen degrees of longitude, or about 900 miles. 
This plain itself may be subdivided, by a line running from the 
mouth of the Shat-el-Arah to a point a little south of the city of 
Aleppo, into two nearly equal triangles, lying respectively towards 


^ To the right is the range of Leba- j of Tij ; to the left Zagros, or the 
non and Anti-Lebanon, which is pro- I Kurdish Hills, which forms the modem 
longed through Palestine to the Desert ' boundary between Turkey and Persia. 
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the north-east and the south-west. Those two portions are of very 
unequal elevation, the eastern triangle being for the most part a 
low plain little removed from the level of the rivers which water it, 
while the western is comparatively high ground, attaining in parts 
an elevation of from 1000 to 2000 feet.® 

2. The latter of the two tracts is with scanty exceptions woodless 
and streamless, consisting of the Syrian and part of the Arabian 
desert, a country never more than thinly inhabited by a nomad 
population, and with difficulty traversed, except near its upper 
angle, by well-appointed caravans carrying with them abundant 
supplies of water. The other or eastern tract is the great Mesopota- 
mian valley. It is formed by the divergent streams of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, which, rising from different sides of the same 
mountain-range, begin by flowing eastward and westward, leaving 
between tbem in their upper course a broad region, which is at first 
from 200 to 250 miles across, but which rapidly narrows below the 
36th parallel until it is reduced in the neighbourhood of Baghdad 
to a thin strip of land, not exceeding the width of twenty miles. 
Here the two rivers seem about to unite, but repenting of their 
intention they again diverge, the Tigris flowing off boldly to the 
east, and the Euphrates turning two points to the south, until the 
distance between them is once more increased to about 100 miles. 
After attaining to the maximum of divergence between Kantara 
and Al Khudr, the great rivers once more flow towards one another, 
and uniting at KuriiaJi, nearly in the 31st degree of latitude, form 
the Shat-el-Arab, which runs in a single stream nearly to Mohamrah, 
when it divides into two slightly divergent channels, which enter 
the Persian Gulf almost exactly in lat. 30°. To the tract lying 
between the rivers, which is Mesopotamia Proper, if we regard the 
etymology of the term, must be added — to complete our second 
triangle — first, a narrow strip of cultivable land lying along the 
Euphrates between its waters and the desert ; and secondly, a 
broader and more important territory east of the Tigris, enclosed 
between that stream and the chain of Zagros, the eastern boundary 
of the plain region. This country, which is cooled by breezes from 
the adjacent mountain-range, and abundantly watered by a series 

* The plain between Aleppo and the that of Djedur, which stretches east- 
Euphrates has been reekonod at 1100 ward from the foot of the Anti-Leba- 
or 1200 foot (see Col. Chosney’s Ea- non to the Arabian dosort, at about 
phraics Expedition, vol. i. p. 4.11) : 2000 feet (ibid. p. 501). 
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of streams wliiclx flow from that high tract into the Tigris, must 
have been at all times the most desirable portion of the productive 
region known generally as Mesopotamia. 

•' 3. The most remarkable feature of the mountain-ranges sur- 
Aunding this vast flat, is their tendency to break into numerous 
parallel lines. This feature is less developed on the western or 
Syrian side, yet even there, Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and the 
two ridges cast and west of the Jordan, are instances of the charac- 
teristic in question, which is far more strongly and distinctly 
marked on the north and east, in Armenia and Kurdistan. North 
of the plain, between Diarbekr and the Euxine, no less than four 
parallel ridges of great height, and separated from each other by 
deep gorges, enclose and guard the low region ; ® while eastward, 
in Kurdistan ^ and Luristan,® besides ranges of hiUs, three, four, 
dr-five mountain-chains are to be traced, intei'vening between the' 
great plain and the high region of Persia. On the side of Meso- 
potamia these ridges are for the most part bare and stony, but 
in the interior of Kurdistan and in the north of Armenia their 
flanks are clothed with forests of walnut and other trees, while 
green valleys smile below, and in summer “ the richest -pastures 
cuamel the uplands.”® The mountains rise in places considerably 


® See Col. Chosney’B Eupliratos Ex- 
pedition, vol. i. cli. iv. pp. (i7-70. 

■* See the Jonrnal of the Geographi- 
cal Society, vol. xi. p. 21. 

* This district, which twenty years 
ago was almost unknown, has been 
thoronghly explored by the entorjirise 
of British travellers, particularly Sir 
H. Bawlinaon and Mr. Layard, (Sec the 
.Tonmal of the Geograph. Society, vol. 
ix. part i. art. 2 ; vol. x. part i. art. 1 ; 
vol. xvi. art. 1, &c. ; and of. Layard's 
Nineveh and Babylon, chs. xvii. and 
xviii.) The parallelism of the ranges 
is expressly noted by the latter writer 
(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 373 ; Geo- 
graph. Journ. vol. xvi. p. 50). 

® Mr. Layard says : “ We had now 
left the naVed hills which skirt the 
Assyrian plains, and entered the 
wooded districts of Knrdistan” (Nine- 
veh and Babylon, p. 375). And with 
regard to the region noi’th of Assyria 
he observes : “ At the back of Trebi- 


zond, as indeed along the whole of this 
bold and bcantifnl coast, the moun- 
tains rise in lofty peaks, and ore 
wooded with trees of enormous growth 
and admirable quality, furnishing an 
unlimited supply for commerce or 
war. ... In spring the choicest 
flowers perfume the air, and luxuriant 
creepers clothe the limbs of gigantic 
trees. In summer the richest pastures 
enamel the uplands, and the inhabit- 
ants of the coasts drive their flocks 
and herds to the higher regions of the 
hills. The forests . . . form a belt 
from 30 to 80 miles in breadth along 
the Block Sea. Beyond tho dense 
■woods cease. . , . They are suo- 
cceded by still higher mountains, 
mostly rounded in their forms, some 
topped with eternal snow, ban-on of 
wood, and oven of vegetation except 
during the summer, w'hon they are 
clothed with Alpine flowers and herbs" 
(Ibid. pp. G, 7). 
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above tbe snow-line, and are believed occasionally to attain' an 
elevation of from 13,000 to 15,000 feet.’ 

Another feature of the mountain-region enclosing the great plain, 
common both to its eastern and western portions, is the occurrence 
in it of large lakes, the waters of which do not reach the sea. These 
lakes are of two very opposite characters. On the east, they lie at 
a vast elevation, 4000 or 5000 feet above the sea-level, while on the. 
west they occur along that remarkable depression which separates 
the mountains of Palestine Proper from the high ground lying east 
of the Jordan. The sea of Tiberias is 652 feet, and the Dead Sea 
1312 feet below the level of the Mediterranean ; lake Urumiyeh is 
4200, and the lake of Van 5400 feet above the same. The waters 
of all (excepting Tiberias, through which the Jordan flows) are of a 
very similar character; they are heavily impregnated with salt, 
which so greatly raises their specific gravity that they are little 
affected by storms, and possess extraordinary buoyancy.® 

’ In travei'sinK the oonntry hetwcon dinary buoyancy, see Dr. Robinson’s- 
Mosul and Labe Van.Mr.Layard crossed Biblical Researches, vol. ii. p. 213, 
several passes on which the snow lay and Mr. Kinglako’s Eothen, oh. xiii. ad 
in August, and which exceeded 10,000 An. The same qualities are found,, 
feet. He estimates the Toura jelu, however, still more strikingly in tho 
“ probably the highest mountain in Lake of tTrumiyeh, of which Sir H. 
central Kurdistan,” at “ not under, if Rawlinson gives the following ac- 
it be not above, 15,000 feet " (p. 430). count : “ The specific gravity of tho 
Further south the Bnwanduz attains water, from the quantity of salt which 
to the height of 10,368 feet (Geograph, it retains in solation, is great ; so much 
Joum. vol. xi. part i. p. 64). In the so indeed that the prince’s vessel, of 
most southern part of the Zagros 100 tons burthen, when loaded, is not 
chain, Mr. Layard says tho summits expected to have more draught than 
are “ frequently within the range of three or four feet at utmost. Tho 
perpetual snow ” (Journal of Geo- heaviness of the water also prevents 
graph. Society, vol. xvi. p. 49). In tho lake from being much affcctml 
Armenia, about Lake Van, Col. Ches- with storms. ... A galo of wind 
ney mentions the peaks of Ala Toijh. can raise tho waves but a few feet ; 
Sapan, Nimrud, and Mitt Kltan, as all and as soon as tho storm has passed 
above tho snow line (Euphrates Exp, they subside again into their deep, 
vol. i. p. 69). heavy, death-like sleep ” (.lournal of 

® Those properties have long been Geogr. Boc. vol. x. part i. p. 7). In 
noticed as attaching to the Dead Sea Lake Van the features seemed to bo 
(Tacit. Hist. v. 6) : ” Lacus immenso loss marked. Tho water in some 
nmbitu .... neque vento impellitur, places is “quite salt” (Brant in Goo- 
neque pisces aut suetos aquis volnores graph. Journ. vol. x. p. 384) , in others' 
patitur. Incertae undm supcrjccta only "slightly brackish” (ibid. vol. 
ut solido fernnt j periti imperitique iii. p. 50 ; vol. x. p. 403). Cattle 
nandi porinde attoluntur.” Compare drink it, and it produces a species of 
Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 8; Strab, xvi. fish; whereas in Lake Urumiyeh and 
p. 1086 ; Plin. H. N. v. 16. And for in the Dead Soa no living croatnrn.s 
modem testimonies to tho extraor- ■ are found excepting zoophytes (ibid. 
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4. Eastward of the lofty chain of Zagros, which, running in a 
direction nearly from north-west to south-east, shuts in the great 
plain of Westem Asia on the side of the continent, the traveller 
comes upon a second level region contrasting strongly with that 
which lies upon the opposite side of the range. The Mesopotamian, 
flat and great parts of the Arabian desert form a continuous lowland, 
in no place more than a few hundred feet above the sea-level ; the 
great plain of Iran east of Mount Zagros is a high plateau or table, 
land, possessing an average elevation of above 4000 feet,* and seldom 
sinking below 3000 — the height of Skiddaw and HelveUyn. Its 
shape is an irregular rectangle or oblong square, the northern 
boundary being formed by the mountain-chain called sometimes 
JBlhurz, which runs eastward from Armenia, and, passing south of the 
Caspian, joins the Hindoo Koosh above Cabul, the eastern by the 
tjuUman and Hala ranges, which shut in upon the west the valley of 
the Indus, the westem by Mount Zagros, and the southern by a 
lower line of hills which runs nearly parallel with the coast, and 
at no great distance from it, along the entire length of Persia 
and Beloochistan, from Bushire to Kurrachee. This parallelogram 
extends in length more than 20 degrees or above 1100 miles, while 
in breadth it varies from seven degrees or 480 miles (its measure 
on the west along Mount Zagros), to nearly ten degrees or 690 miles, 
which is the average of its eastern portion. It contains about 
600,000 square miles, thus exceeding in size the -united territory of 
Prussia, Austria, and France. 

It is calculated that two-thirds of this elevated region are 
absolutely and entirely desert.^ The rivers which flow from the 
mountains surrounding it ai'e, with a single exception — ^that of the 
Etymandrus or Helmend — insignificant, and their waters almost 
always lose themselves, after a course proportioned to their volume. 


vol. X. part i. p. f ; Humboldt’s Aspects 
of Nature, vol. ii. p. 75, E. T. ; Wag- 
ner’s Reise, vol. ii. p. 130). Lake 
Van, too, breaks into “high waves” 
imder a stoim (Layard's Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 415). 

” Col. Cliesney calls the elevation 
5000 feet (Enphrat. Exp. vol. i. p. 65), 
but this is above the average. The 
level of Teheran, -which is probably as 
great as that of almost any part of 
the plain, is no more than 4000 feet 


(Goograph. Journ. vol. iii. p. 112). 

' See Chesnoy’s Euphrates Exp. vol. 
i. p. 78. The “ Great Salt Desert ” 
is said to extend 400 miles from 
Kashan to Lake Zerrah, and 230 miles 
from Kerman to Mazanderan, The 
Sandy Desert of Si^istan is reokonod 
at from 400 to 450 miles in its greatest 
length, and in its greatest width at 
above 200 miles. (See Einneir’s 
Geographical Memoir of the Persian 
Empire, pp. 20 and 222) . 
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in the sands of the interior. Only three, the Helniand, the Bendamir, 
and the river of Qliuznee, have even the strength to form lakes — the 
others are absorbed in irrigation, or sucked up by the desert. Occa- 
sionally a river, rising within the mountains, forces its wiiy through 
the barrier, and so contrives to reach the sea. This is the case, 
especially on the south, whore the coast-chain is pierced by a num- 
ber of streams, some of which have their sources at a considerable 
distance inland.^ On the north the Hcri-ntd, or river of Herat, in a 
similar way makes its escape from the plateau, but only to be 
absorbed, after passing through two mountain-chains, in the sands 
of the KJtaresm. Thus by far the greater portion of this region is 
desert throughout the year, while, as the summer advances, large 
tracts, which in spring were green, are burnt up — the rivers shrink 
back towards their sources — the whole plateau becomes dry and 
parched — and the traveller wonders that any portion of it should be 
inhabited.® 

It must not be supposed that the entire plateau of which wo have 
been speaking, is to the eye a single level and unbroken plain. 
This is not even the character of the Mossopotamian lowland ; and 
still less IS it that of the upland region under consideration. In the 
western portion the plains arc constantly intersected by “ brown, 
irregular, rocky ridges * rising to no groat height, but serving to 
condense the vapours hold in the air, and furnishing thereby springs 
aud w’ells of iiiostimablo value to the inhabitants. In the southern 
and easteim districts “ immense ” I’anges of mountains are said to 
occur,® and the south-castei'n as well as the north-eastern corners of 
the plateau® are little else than confused masses of giant elevations. 
Vast flats, however, are found. In the Great Salt Desert which 
extends from ITctsltan to lake Zerrah or Bharrcili in western Affghan- 
istan, and in the sandy desert of Si^inian, which lies cast and south 


“ Especially llie Duscc or pKnjgf’r 
river, -which rises near Nusliky, in lat. 
20® 40^ 05® 5', and falls into the 

Eca near Givathtr, in lat. 25® long. 62® 
nearly. 

dreary, monotonons, reddish- 
brown colour,’* says Col. Chesney, *‘is 
presented by everything in Iran, in- 
clnding equally tlic mountains, plains, 
Oclds, rocks, animnls, and reptiles. 
For even in the more favoured clis- 
ti'icfcp, the fields which have vicldccl 
an ahundant crop are so parched and 


burnt before midsummor, that if it 
were not for the heaps of com in 
the villages near thorn, a passing 
stranger might concludo that a har- 
vest was unknown in that apparenth/ 
barren region ” (Euphrates Exp. vol. i. 
P- 79). 

4 Ibid. 

® Sco Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 
210 . ^ ^ 

® Affghanisfan and Beloochistan 
Proper. (See Cliopney, vol. i. cli. 
viii,, and Kinncir, p. 211. 
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of lake Zerrali, rcacliing from near Farrali to tlie Mehran moun- 
tains, plains of above a hundred miles in extent seem to occur ^ 
— sometimes formed of loose sand, which the wind raises into 
hillocks,® sometimes hard and gravelly,® or of baked and indurated 
clay.i 

5. The mountain tracts surrounding this groat plateau are for the 
most part productive and capable of sustaining a numerous popula- 
tion. Zagros especially is a delightful region. The outer ranges 
indeed, particularly on the side of As.syria, ai’o stony and barren, but 
in the interior the scenery assumes a character of remarkable beauty 
and grandeur ; forests of walnnt, oak, ash, and plane thickly clothe 
the ranges of parallel hills, along the sides of which are terraces 
cultivated with rice, wheat, and other grain, while frequent gardens 
and orchards, together with occasional vineyards, diversify the 
scene, the deep green valleys producing cotton, tobacco, hemp, 
Indian corn, &c., and numerous clear and sparkling streams every- 
whei’e leaping from the rocks and giving life and freshness to the 
landscape.® Towards the north, the outer barrier of the Zagros 
range, on the side of Iran, appears to be the most elevated of the 
many parallel ridges.® It rises up for the most part abruptly from 
the high plains in this quarter, with snow-clad summits and dark 
serrated flanks, forming a gigantic banier between the upper and 
lower regions,* traversed with difficulty by a few dangerous passes, 
and those only open dm-ing seven months of the year.® 

The northern or Elburz range, Yvhich, starting from the ridge of 


^ This appears sufficiently from the 
account given by Kinnoir of Lieu- 
tenant Pottingcr’s journey (Persian 
Empire, pp. 210-218). But sue also 
Pottinger’s Travels (pp. 132-8, &c.), 
and the diaries of i>r. Foi'bes and 
Serjeant Gibbons in tlio Journal of 
the Geographical Society (vol. pp. 
136-56; vol. xiv. pp. 145-171)). 

® ‘*Tho sand of this desert is of a 
reddish colour, and so light that when 
taken into tlie hand the particles arc 
scarcely palpable. It is raised by tho 
wind into longitudinal waves, which 
present on the side towards the point 
from which tho wind blows a gradual 
slope from the base, but on the other 
side rise perpendicularly to the height 
of 10 or 20 feet, and at a distance 


have the appearance of a now brick 
w'all” (Kinnoir, p. 222). 

** Ibid. p. 217. Compare the “ Geo- 
graphical Notes ’* of Mr. Keith Abbot 
(Gcograph. Jour. vol. xxv. art. 1). 

^ ChosnoVt rol. i, p. 79 ; Perrier's 
Caravan Journeys, p. 403. 

- See Layavd’s Nineveh and Baby- 
lon (pp. 3G7-375), Cliosney's Euphrat, 
Exp. (vol. i. pp. 123-3), and the com- 
munications of Mr. Ainsworth, tho 
Baron do Bodo, Mr. Layard, and Sir 
H. Eawlinson, in the Journal of tho 
Geographical Society (vol. xi, p. 21, 
Ac. ; vol. xii. p. 75, &o. ; vol. xvi. art. 
1; and vol. x. part i. art. 2). 

^ Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. 
X. part i. p. 23. 

* Ibid. pp. 15 and 30. ^ p. 20. 
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Zenjan* in long. 48°, proceeds south-east and east along the 
southern shores of the Caspian, and thence stretches across hy 
Meshed and Herat to Cabool, is in its western portion a compara- 
tively narrow tract, consisting for the most part of a single ridge 
not exceeding 20 miles in breadth, rocky and barren on its southern 
face, full of precipices, and cleft occasionally into long, narrow, and 
deeply scarred transverse valleys.'^ In places, however, this range 
too breaks into two or more parallel lines of hills, between which 
streams are found (like the ShahrRtid and the Sefid RiuV), in which 
case its character approaches to the richness of the Zagros district.® 
On the northern flanks overhanging Gliilan and Mazanderan the 
mountains are clothed nearly to their summits with dwarf oaks, or 
wdth shrubs and brushwood, while lower down the slopes are covered 
with forests of elms, cedars, chesnuts, beeches, and cypress-trees.® 
The average height of the range in this part is from COOO to 8000 
feet, while here and there still loftier peaks arise, like the volcanic 
cone of Demavend, the snowy summit of w'hich is more than 20,000 
feet above the sea-level.^ Further to the east, beyond Damaghati, in 
about long. 55°, the character of the range alters ; its elevation 
becomes less, while its width greatly increases. It spreads out sud- 
denly to a breadth of full 200 miles,® and is divided longitudinally 
into ridges, separating valleys which communicate with each other 
by passes or defiles, and are rich, well inhabited, and well cul- 
tivated.’ This character continues to about long. 64°, where the 
chain once more contracts itself. Between the points indicated, the 
range presents to the desert on the south a slope called AtaJc, or 
“the Skirt,” which is capable of being made highly productive, and 
is covered with the ruins of great cities, but it is now nearly a 
wilderness. 

The southern and eastern chains are less accurately known than 

® Col. Chesney makes the Massula 217 ; Geograph. Journal, vol. viii. p. 

range the eommencement of this chain 103. 

(Enphr. Exp. p. 73), but it was found i The recent ascents of Mount 
by Sir. H. Rawlinson that the ridge Demavend, made by members of the 
between Zenjan and the Sefid Rud British Embassy at Teheran, seem 
considerably exceeded in height the to have proved this vast elevation, 
MassuTa mountains (Geograph. Journ., wliich was first discovered by Mr. R. 
vol. X. part i. p. 61). E. Thomson and Lord Schomberg 

’’ See Ker Porter’s Travels, vol. i. Kerr in the autumn of 1858. 

® See Gcograph. Journ. vol. viii. p. 

“ See Gcograph. Journal, vol. viii. 308. 
p. 102, and vol. x. pait i. p. 62. 3 Ibid., and comp. pp. 313, 314. 

® Chesney, Euphr. Exp. vol. i. p. 
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the others. The southern may be regarded as commencing between 
Bnshire and Shiraz. It is at first a considerable distance from the 
sea, but approaches the coast nearly in long. 55° and then runs 
along parallel to it at a distance of a few miles, having an elevation 
of about 5000 feet near Cape Jask, and then decreasing in height 
until, a little west of the Indus, it is lost in the Hala mountains.* 
The eastern chain follows nearly the course of the Indus valley, 
which it shuts in upon the west j it consists of the Bala and Suliman 
ranges, the latter of which attains in some places the elevation of 
12,000 feet.® These mountains arc, on the Indus side, arid and 
sterile ; ' their western flank can scarcely be said to be as yet known. 

6. Outside the mountains enclosing the great table-land of Iran, 
on the south, the north, and the east, the traveller descends to low 
and level countries, which have now to be described briefly. 

(i.) The southern tract, which commences from the river Tah or 
Sindyan, about a degree north of Bnshire, is a thin strip of terri- 
tory, varying along the shores of the Persian GuK from 60 to 
20 miles in width,^ and near the month of the gnlf contracting to a 
very narrow space indeed,® after which it seldom exceeds about eight 
or ten miles,® occasionally falling short of that breadth, and in one 
.place — at Chdbar or GJwuhar — almost suffering interruption by the 
advance of the mountains to the very edge of the sea. The cha- 
racter of this tract is peculiar. It is watered for six months of the 
year by a number of streams, some flowing from the coast-chain, 
others from a more inland mountain-range ; but these streams fail 
almost entirely during the summer, when the natives depend upon 
well-water, which is generally of a bad quality.^ The country 
between the streams is dry, sandy, and arid, and the general cha- 


* Chesnoy, p. 73. Thia writer Bays 
of the eastern portion of the range, 
“Where it has been examined, the 
formation ia sandstone, limestone, 
gypsum, clays, and marls. The brown, 
bare, and furrowed appearance be- 
longing to the first of these rocks, 
seems to be the prevailing character 
of this part of the chain, the sides and 
ciests of which are generally deprived 
of vegetation ; bnt the valleys, whoro 
they happen to be irrigated, produce 
the plantain, date, and other fruits, as 
well as grain.” 

® This is the estimated height of the 


Takht-i-Suliman, the loftiest peak of 
the chain. (See Col. Chesney’a map 
at the end of his second volume.) 

Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. 
iii. p. 131, and vol. xiv. p. 197. 

’ See Kinneir’s Persian Empire, pp. 

56 , 68 , &c. 

® Especially at Capo Jaslc, where 
the monntaius “ approach almost the 
edge of the sea” (Kinueir, p. 203). 

" Ibid. 

* See Col. Chesney’s Enplirates B.xp. 
vol. i. p. 178. Kinneir, pp. 57, 58, 
and p. ^5. 
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racter of the strip, both towards the east ® and towiirds the west,* 
is one of desolation. In the centre, however, from Gwattur to Cape 
Josh, where the streams are most frequent, there is fine pasturage, 
and abundant crops are produced — ^the population supported being 
considerable.* 

(ii.) The tract of country outside the northern mountain-line 
divides itself into two distinct and strongly contrasted districts. 
Beginning upon the west, it consists in tho first place of a narrow 
belt of rich alluvial land along the southern shores of tho Caspian, 
varying in width from five to thirty miles, and in length extending 
above 300.“ This is by far the most romantic and beautiful province 
in the modern kingdom of Persia. Forests of oak, elm, beech, and 
box cover the hills •, the vegetation is luxuriant ; flowers and fruit 
of the most superb character are produced; lemons, oranges, peaches, 
pomegranates, besides other fruits, abound ; rice, hemp, sugar-canes, 
and mulberries arc cultivated with success ; and tho district is little 
less than one continuous garden.® Nature, however, lias accompanied 
these advantages with certain drawbacks ; the low countries suffer 
grievously from inundations through the swelling of the streams ; ^ 
and tho waters which escape from the river-beds stagnate in marshes, 
whose pestilential exhalations render the provinces of Oldlan, 
Ma:anderan, and Asterabad about tho most unhealthy in Persia.® 
Eastward of the belt of land thus chai’actcrizcd, the low country 
suddenly acquires new and quite different features. From the 
south-eastern angle of the Caspian an immense and almost boundless 
plain — the desert of Khiva or Khare-sm — stretches northwards 800 
miles to the foot of tho Moghojar hills, and eastward an equal 
distance to the neighbourhood of Balkh. This vast tract, void of 
all animal life, without verdure or vegetation,® depressed in jiarts 


* Kinneir, p. 203. 

* Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. 
i. p. 2. Kinneir, p. 70. 

■* Kinneir, pp. 203, 20t. 

° Cho.sncy, vol. i. p. 210. 

® See Kinnoir, p. 38, and pp. 159- 
102 ; Cliesncy, vol. i. pp. 210, 217. 
And comi)aro Major Todd's jonrnoy 
through Mazundoran (Geograph. Jourji. 
vol. viii. pp. 102-4*). 

’’ Chesnoy, p. 80 ; Goograph. Journ. 
vol. viii. p. 103. 

® Kinneir, p. 100 j Chesney, p. 21 0 ; 
Fraser's Travels near tho Caspian 


Sea, p. 11. 

* MouraviefE (quoted by Do Hell) 
says of it : “ 'j'his country exhibits 
tho image of death, or rather of tho 
desolation left behind by a grout con- 
vulsion of nature. Neither birds nor 
quadrupeds are found in it ; no vor- 
dure nor vegetation cheers the sight, 
except here and there at long intervals 
some spots on wliich there grow a few 
stunted shrubs ” (Ti avels in the 
Steppes of tho Ca.spiaii Sea, E. T., p. 
320). Thu account given by Sir A. 
Barnes is less poetical, but iu its main 
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(according to some accounts) below tbe level of the ocean — the 
desiccated bed, as Humboldt thinks,' of a sea which once flowed 
between Europe and Asia, joining the Arctic ocean with the Engine 
— separates more effectually than a water-barrier between the 
Russian steppes and the country of KJiorasan, and lies like a broad 
dry moat outside the rampart of the Elburz range. It is sandy 
and salt ; ® and is scarcely inhabited excepting towards the skirts 
of the hills that fringe it, and along the courses of the rivers that 
descend from those hills, and straggle — vainly, except in one or 
two instances ^ — to force their way to tho sea of Aral or the 
Caspian. 

(iii.) Tho valley of the Indus, which lies along the Eastern 
mountains, is near the sea a broad tract,' very low and swampy, 
yielding however abundant crops of rice, and capable of becoming 
richly productive under proper cultivation." A vast sandy desert 
encloses the entire valley upon the east, reaching from the Grreat 
Runn of Cutch nearly to the vicinity of Eerozepoor, a distance of 
above 500 miles. Between the desert and the mountains is a 
space never less than 50 or 00 miles in breadth, and sometimes 
expanding to 100 or 150 miles, which is all capable of being 
irrigated, and might equal tho borders of the Nile in productiveness. 
The most remarkable expansion is on the western side of the river, 
from the 27th to the 29th parallels, where the triangular plain of 
Gutchi Oandava intervenes between the mountains and the Indus, 
having its apex at Dathir, 120 miles from the river, and its basS 
reaching from Mittun Koto to lake Manchur, a distance of 230 miles. ■ 
A portion of this plain is exceedingly rich and fertile, but part is 
barren and sandy ; the whole however is capable of being made into 


features sitnil.ar. (See tho summary 
in the Geographical Journal, vol. iv. 
pp. 305-311.) 

* See Goograph. Journ. vol. xii. p. 
273 

- Ibid. Tol. iv. pp. 309-310, &c. 

® The Jyhun and Syhun (ancient 
O.Kiis and Jaxartes) arc almost the 
only rivers of this tract which succeed 
in maintaining themselves against the 
absorbing power of tho desert, llic 
Murgauh, tho Jlo'i Riulj tho river of 
Meshed, and various irifnor streams, 
are lost in the sfinds, like tho rivers of 
central Iran. Tho Zerafehant or river 


of Bokhara, terminates in a small la.ke 
(Lake Dciigiz), 

* Tho Delta of the Indns, in tho 
widest extent of tho term, extends 
125 miles along the coast, from thd 
Korea mouth to near Kurrachee, The 
t)*uo Delta, between tho Pitee and 
Mull mouths, is 70 miles (Geograph. 
Journ. vol. iii. p. 115). For the rapid 
changes in the Delta and in the course 
of tho river, see Goograph. Journ. 
vol. viii. art, 25 j and vol. x. p. 530. 

® Soo Kinnoir, p. 228, and Barnes's 
Memoir on the Indus (Goograph. 
Journ. vol. iii. p. 113, et soqq.). 
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a garden by skilful and -well-managod irrigation.® Above Mittun 
Kote begins the well-known country of the Punjanb, another tri- 
angle — equilateral, or nearly so — ^between the points of Gumpier at 
the junction of the Clienah with the Indus, Attach at the junction of 
the river of Cabnl with the same stream, and Bulaspoor at the point 
where the Sutlej issues from the mountains. This region, which 
derives its name from the five great rivers whereby it is watered, is 
richly productive along their courses ; but the wide spaces between 
the streams are occupied by deserts, either of sand or clay, in some 
places bare, in others covered with thick jungle, or with scattered 
tamarisk-bushes, in either case equally unfitted for the habitation 
of man, and at present thinly dotted over with a few scattered 
villages. 

7. The River-System of Western Asia, like its other geographical 
features, is peculiar. North of a line drawn from Erzeroum along 
Zagros into Luristan, and thence across Kerman and Beloochistan, 
in a direction a little north of east, to the Suliman mountains, the 
Hindoo Koosh, and the chain of the Knoi Lun above Ladah, the 
rivers as far as the 50th parallel in Asia, and the 60th in Europe, 
fail of reaching the circumambient ocean, either losing themselves 
in the sands, or else terminating in lakes, which are larger or 
smaller according to the volume of the streams forming them, and 
the exhalant force of the sun in their respective latitudes. The 
principal of these lakes or inland seas are the Caspian and the Aral, 
the former of which receives the waters of the Wolffa, the Ural, the 
united Kwr and Aras, the Komna, the Tereh, the Sejicl B/nd, the Jem, 
and the Attruh ; while the latter is produced by the combined 
streams of the JijkuiiovAmu (Oxus) and the SyMm or Sir (Jaxartes). 
Thus into these two reservoirs — recently one, according to Hum- 
boldt® — are drained the waters of a basin 2000 miles in length, 
from the source of the Wolga to that of the Sir or Syhun, and 1800 
miles in breadth from the head-streams of tho Kaama, in northern 
Russia, to those of the Sefid Bud, in Kurdistan. In the deserts 
beyond the Syhun,^ in the highland of Thibet,^ and in the great 


* See the Journal of tho Geographical 
Society, vol. xiv. p. 198, and compai-e 
Kinneir, p. 213. 

^ The base, from Gumpier to Bulas- 
poor, is about 390 miles j tho eastern 
side, from Bulaspoor to Attoch, 320; 
and tho western side, from AUocle to 
Gumpier, 380 miles. 


* Asie Centrale, vol. ii. p. 296. 

° The principal lakes of this region 
are. Lake Balkash in lat. 46°, long. 
77°. Lnko Xaralcoul in lat. 44° SO', 
long. 70°, and Lake Chelkar Tengiz 
in lat. 47° 50', long. 63° 50'. 

' Lakes Temourton and Lob aro the 
most western of these. Eastward 
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Ii’anic plateau, are a number of similar but smaller salt-lakes, while 
throughout these regions the phenomenon of the gradual disap- 
pearance of a river in the sands, either with or without irrigation, 
iff of very frequent occuri*ence. Besides these inland or “con- 
tinental ” streams (as they have been called whose waters do not 
reach the sea. Western Asia contains a considerable number of 
oceant'c rivers, the chief of which are the Indus, the Euphrates, and 
the Tigris, while among those of lesser importance may be named 
the TeJun-uli or river of Batum, the Bion or ancient Phasis, the 
Orontes, the Litany, the Jeraliie, the Tab or nincli/an, the Dusee or 
Bougmur, and the Fundee or Bella river. A more particular 
description will now be given of the principal of these streams — 
so far, at least, as they belong to Asia. 

(i.) Among the “continental” rivers of Western Asia those of 
the greatest importance are, the f!yhun, the Jtjkun, and the Hehnend 
on the east ; on the west, the Kur, the Aras, and the Sejid Bud. 

The Syhun rises from two som-ccs on the northern flank of the 
Thianshan mountain-chain, the more easterly of which is in long. 
77°. It flows at first nearly due west between the Gakehal and 
Alatau ranges, but near Kokand .(in long. 69° 50') it bends south- 
ward, and, making a com 2 flete sweep by Khojend, pursues a northern 
course for above two degrees (140 miles), after which it turns 
north-west, and then still more west, finally I’cachiiig the sea of 
Aral near its north-eastern extremity. At first, while it runs 
between the two lines of mountain, it receives on both sides 
numerous tributaries, but on issuing into the plain at Kukand, and 
proceeding upon its northern course, skirting the Alatau hills, it 
ceases to obtain feeders from the left, and at length leaving the hills 
altogether (in GG° 50'), and proceeding across the desert, its supplies 
fail entirelj’-, and it gradually diminishes in volume, partly from the 
branches which it throws out, but still more from ovsiporation, until, 
whci’e it reaches the sea, it is diminished to one-half of the breadth 
which it had before quitting the mountains in the vicinity of Oirar.^ 
It has a course, without including meanders, of above a thousand 
miles, ^ and is in places from 200 to 250 yards wide. 


they continue at intervals along the 
whole tract between the Kien-lan and 
the Thian-shan to the frontiers of 
China. 

" Hco Mr. Keith Johnston’s Atlas of 
Physical Geography, ‘Hydrology,’ No. 
6, p. 13. 

VOL. I. 


* This de.«er’ii)Lion is ohiolly drawn 
from the exeollent map (No. HI) pub- 
lished in tile liibrar-y Atlas of the 
TJsctul Knowledge rioeieby. 

''Mr. Keith Juliristun estimates the 
length of the ISyhua at iUOd miles 
(Phys. Atl. ‘ Hydrology,’ No. 5, p. 14.) 

2 O 
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The Jyhun rises from an alpine lake® — ^lake Sir-i-hol — lying 
on the westem side of the Pamir steppe-region in lat. 37° 40', 
long. 73° 60'. After a rapid descent from the high elevation of 
the lake, during which it pnrsnes a serpentine course, flowing first 
south-west, then nearly west, then north-west by north, and at last 
curving round so as to run almost due south, the Jyhun issues from 
the hills on receiving from the south-east the waters of the river 
Kokelia, and follows a direction at first almost due west, and then 
from the latitude of Balkh till it crosses the 40th parallel, north- 
west by west, after which it bends still more to the north, and 
passing Khiva enters the Aral lake at its south-western corner by 
three branches. It is increased by a multitude of small streams 
from the right, and by some from the left, until it passes Kilef, 
when it fairly enters upon the plain, across which it runs without 
receiving a single tributary * till lat. 40°, after which a few small 
streams roach it from the hills which skirt the plain upon the north- 
east. Near Kilpf it is 800 yards wide, after which it diminishes in 
breadth, but increases in depth, till in the latter part of its course it 
is weakened by means of canals drawn oil from it for the purpose of 
irrigation. Its whole course, including the principal swecp.s, but 
exclusive of meanders, is about 1200 miles.’ 

'I’he Halinoiul, or Etymandi’us, rises between Bamian and Cabul 
from the south-western angle of the Hindoo Koosh, and flows in a 
slightly waving line from north-east to sonth-west across Affghan- 
istan, a distance of 500 miles, to Pulaluk, after which it sweeps 
round to the north, and then proceeds by an irregular coui’se bearing 
generally north-west by west to lake Zerrah. The only important 
tributary which it is known to receive • is a stream from the cast ® 
formed by the junction of the Urgliandah and the Turrmk, the two 
rivers between which lies the city of Kandahar. The Uclmend is 
from 60 to 90 yards wide at Girisk, but increases to above 300 yards 


® Lieut. IVood found the elevation ot 
Lake Sir.i.kol to be 15,(!00 feet (Geo- 
graph. Journ. Tol. X. p. 536); which is 
higlier than that of the sacred lakes of 
Manasaam\ Ravanaliadram tlio loftiest 
region of Middle Thibet, whose level 
is barely 15,000 feet. (Sco Hum- 
boldt’s Aspects of Nature, vol. i. p. 82, 
B. T.) 

® A number ef streams flow from the 
hills toviarda the Jyhun in the middlo 


part of its course, but fail of reaching 
it. The most remarkable are tho 
Buvd-i-Buri'jii, or river of Balkh ; tho 
Nvrgatih, or river of Merv ; the Heri 
Rvd, orriver of Herat ; and the Kohik, 
or river of Bokhara. 

^ See map (No. 91) in the Library 
Atlas, and compare Col. Chesney’s 
delineation. Mr. Keith Johnston’s 
estimate is 1400 niilcs (loo. sup. cit.). 

® CbcFncy, vol. i. p. 160. 
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after receiving its great tributary,® and at Palaluk * attains a width 
of 400 yards. It has a course exceeding 600 miles. 

With the Helmend may be joined those other streams of the 
Iranic plateau (the Oonsir, or river of Hwmadan — the ancient Ecba- 
tana — the Zendarud, or river of Isfahan, the Bendamir or river of 
Persepolis, the Jare-nid, the river of Ghuznee, &c.) which descend 
from the mountains enclosing it, and flow inwards towards a com- 
mon centre, but stagnate after a time, either expanding into lakes, 
or more commonly sinking imperceptibly amid the dry sands of the 
desert. In the same connection must be mentioned the other feeders 
of lake Zerrah besides the Helmend, namely, the Saroot-rud, which 
flows into it from the north, the Farmlir^ud, which descends from 
the north-east, and the river of KJiiish, which comes in nearly from 
the east. These streams are none of any great magnitude, but they 
have an importance disproportionate to their size, arising out of 
their value in a country where water is so scarce, and where culti- 
vation depends so greatly upon irrigation. 

The Eiir and A ras, which unite at Bjavat, are, together with the 
Sefiil End, the streams Avhioh carry off the drainage of the moun- 
tain-country lying between the western shore of the Caspian and a 
ridge which may be regarded as a continuation of Zagros, forming 
the watershed between the continental and the oceanic rivers. The 
two streams rise within a few miles of each other in lat. 40° 40', 
long. 42° 40',* and flow at first in nearly opposite directions, the Kw 
a little east of north and the Anm almost dne south, till they are 140 
miles apart in long. 44°. After this they flow to the east, and 
approach somewhat in the neighbourhood of Eriomi, where the dis- 
tance between them is not more than 100 miles. The Aius then 
turns suddenly southward, on receiving the water’s of lake Sivan, 
and the interval between the streams increases to 130 miles, but in 
long. 46° the Aras ceasing to florv south, and in long. 47° beginning 
to draw a little towards tiro north, while the Kar, which for a short 
space had flowed north of east, in long. 47° turns to the south-east, 
the two rivers gradually draw together, till they unite in long. 
48° 40'. The oour.so of the Kur up to this point is reckoned at 


® Seo FeiTior’s Caravan Journeys, 
pp. d‘28-9. Tho avorago depth of the 
Heltiiuud in tho latter part of its 
conrsc is from to 2 I'ubhoms (ibid.). 
^ Kiiincir, p. 191. 

* Soe Col. Chcsiioy ‘8 Euphrates 


Expedition, vol. i. p. 1 0. Somo i-egard 
tbo Bingol-S'i as tho trno Aras, This 
bmnch rises near Erzeroum, in lat, 
39® 25', long. 41° 20' (Gcograph. 
Journ. vol. x. p. 415). 
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about 750 miles, and that of tbc Aras at an almost equal dis- 
tance.® Both are considerable streams, the Kur being ninety yards 
'wide, and from 10 to 20 feet deep at Tiflis,‘ and the Aras being 60 
yards wide at Chirgur,^ and 40 as high up as KaraJcala,^ jnst below 
its junction with the Arpatclim. Both have numerous tributaries, 
the Kur receiving a number of important streams from the flanks 
of the Caucasus, of which the chief are the Aragior, and the united 
Alazani and Yori rivers, while on the other side it is also augmented 
by various feeders from the high ground separating its basin from 
that of the Aras ; this latter river being supplied with a constant 
succession of affluents from the mountains which close it in on 
both sides from its rise to its entrance on the plain of Moglian in 
long. 47° nearly. In the spring and early summer these rivers both 
swell enormously, from the melting of the snows : ® hence the diffi- 
culty of maintaining bridges over them which drew notice in Boman 
times,® a difficulty attested apparently by the many ruins of ancient 
bridges upon their course,' yet which is proved not to be insuper- 
able.’* The uirited Kur and Aras flow across the plain of Moghau, 
a distance of 110 miles,” to the Caspian, which the main stream 
enters in lat. 39° 50'. 

The Sejid llvd drains the tract of high ground immediately south 
of the basin of the Aras : * its true soureo is in the province of 
Ardulan or Kurdislan Proper, in lat. 35° 45', long. 40° 45' nearly, 
where it is known as the Kizil Uzen. It proceeds with a general 


- Chosuey, pp. 10 and 12. Tin’s I 
estimate, however, includes the lesser 
windings of the streams. 

■* lin'd, p. 10. 

Kcr Porter's Travels, vol. i. p. 215. 
Einncir s.aya it was SO yards wide at 
]llcgree,uurthof Tabriz, when he cro.ssed 
it in 1810 (Peraian Empire, p. 321). 

** Kcr Porter, vol. ii. p. filO. 

’ Twenty-one tributaries of the Aras 
are cnumeivited by Colonel Chesiicy 
(Euplirat. Exp. vol. i. pp. 8-10). 

See Kcr Porter’s Travels, vol. i. 
p. 215 ; Chesney, vol. i. p. 10. The 
Kur, which in the dry season averages 
83 jards at Tidis, in the time of the 
Hoods expands to 23‘3 yards. 

C£ Virg. jdSri. viii. 728, “Indo- 
niitique Balim, et poatf'ni iytdvmatus 
Araxe.<,” and conipare his iiiiitutors 
(Ciaiidian. Rufin. i, 37G ; Sidon. Apoll. 
Faneg. Aulh. 441) . 


* See Ker Porter’s Travels, vol. ii. 
pp. 610, 641, &c. 

- Gol. Chesney mentions threobridges 
over the Aras, one, that of Shah Abbas, 
north of Tabriz ; another at Kopri 
Kieuij- and the third at Ilassan Kuleh 
(Euplu-at, Exp. vol. i. p. 11). 

” Chesney’s Enph. Exp. vol. i. p. 11. 

^ The basin of Lake U^'iimiych inter- 
venes partially between the basins of 
the Aras and tho Solid Rud. Two 
rivers principally feed this lake, the 
Jaijhetu, which enters it from the 
south, and tho Aji, or river of Tabriz, 
which flows in from the east. This 
latter stream rises from Mount 8evi~ 
Ian ; and its valley, which slopes 
westward, is interposed between the 
Srjid Rud and Aras basins, whose slant 
is towards tho Caspian. 
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direction of N.E. by E. to tbe Caspian Sea, bnt makes one enormous 
bend in its course between long. 48° and 49° 15', running first N.W., 
then N., and then E’.N’.W. as far as lat. 37° 30'. Here it turns the 
flank of the great range north of Zetijan,^ and, sweeping round sud- 
denly, flows south-east between that range and the Massida hills to 
Menjil (in lat. 3(5° 40', long. 49° 15') ; after which it resumes its 
original direction, forces a way through the Massula chain, and runs 
( owards the N.E. acro.sa the low country of Gliilan to the Ca.spian. Its 
course is reckoned at 490 miles. The chief tributaries which it 
receives are the river of Zenjan, the Miana, and the Shahrud." 

Westward of the Caspian, intervening between it and the great 
mountain-chain which forms the watershed between the conti- 
nental and oceanic rivers, is the separate basin of lake Urum/iyeh, 
fed by a number of streams flowing into it on all sides but the 
north, the most important of which are the Aji Su or river of 
Tabriz, the Jaghetu, and the Tatau. The Aji 8u rises from Mount 
Sevilan (in lat. 38° 10', long. 47° 45'), in two streams, which flow 
towards the south-west a distance of some 40 miles, when they unite, 
and the river thus formed proceeds somewhat north of west for 
50 miles further, where a largo affluent is received from the south 
in about long. 46° 50'. The Aji Sti shortly after this changes its 
course suddenly, and once more runs south of west, passing through 
the immense plain of Tabreez, and leaving that city on its left bank 
at about five miles’ distance ; after which it bends rather more to 
the south, and enters the lake of Urumiych in the remarkable bay 
which indents its eastern shore, in lat. 37° 48', long. 46° 40'. Its 
entire course, exclusive of the lessor windings, is about 180 miles, 
or somewhat more than that of the Thames and Severn. The Jaghetu 
and Tatau flow into lake Urumiych from the south. The former, 
which is the superior stream, rises in the pass of Naiikhan, on the 
eastern side of Zagros, in lat. 3-5° 40', long. 46° 30' nearly, and has 
a general course of N.N.W. to the south-eastern shore of the lake, 
which it enters in lat. 37° 13', long. 45° 52'. It receives one im- 
portant tributary from the cast, the Saruh or river of Tdkhti- 
Suleiman, the northern Ecbatana ; and has a course of 130 or 140 
miles. The Tatau is a smaller river descending from the district of 
Sardasht. Its earlier course is north along the line of the 46th 

^ Vide Biipra, § 5. graph. Joum. vol. iii. part i. p. 11, and 

® See Ool. Cliosnoy’s Eaphmt. Exp. vol. x. part i. p. 6 t. 
vol. i. pp. 1!)0, 191, and compare Geo- 
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degree of longitude, which, it quits in lat. 36° 54', hending away to 
the north-west, and leaving between its stream and the Jaghetu the 
fertile plain of Miyandah. It falls into the lake at its south-eastern 
angle, and has a course of 80 or 90 miles’ 

Still further to the west, and separated altogether from the great 
region of continental streams which we have been considering, is a 
small tract lying very nearly upon the Syrian coast, the waters of 
which, equally with those of Iran and of Central Asia, are land- 
locked, and fail of reaching the sea. Tliis tract, which extends 
from the source of the Barada (in lat. 32° 50') upon the north, to the 
shores of the Dead Sea on the south, consists of the two strongly con- 
trasted valleys of the Barada and the Jordan, with the tributary 
streams of those rivers. The Barada rises from the south-eastern 
flank of Anti-Lebanon, and flows at first nearly south, in a gorge 
parallel to the chain, but soon leaves the mountains and takes a 
direction almost south-east through a broad and rich valley expand- 
ing gradually into a plain, across which it px’oceeds to run, seeming 
as if it would force its way thi'ough the desert, and fall into the 
Persian Gulf or the Euphx’atos. For this, howevei", its force is in- 
sufficient. It is greatly weakened by being divided into a number 
of different channels above Damascus,® which are used for irrigation, 
and fertilize the extensive gardens around thxit town. Althonglx 
these streams i-exxnite below the toxvn, and the Barada flows once 
more for a short distance ixi a single stream, though moi’eovcr it 
receives in this part of its course two considerable tributaries from 
the south-west, the Nalir-el-Berde and the Awaadj, yet iix spite of all 
it shortly after loses itself in the extensive marsh which, under the 
name of Bahr-el-Merdj, spx'eads eastward towards the desex’t, extending 
from the point whex'e the Barada enters it, a distance of nine miles, 
and having an average width of about two miles.® The course of 
the Barada, exclusive of meandci’s, docs not exceed 40 miles. 

' See Geograpli. Jourii. vol. iii. art. 1, which may bo I’efrarded as the Abana, 
and vol. x. part i. art. 1. is further subdivided into eight chaii- 

® Col. Chesney enumerates nine of nels, which pass either through the 

these (Euphrat. E.xped. vol. i. p. 502). city or south of it, and all reunite 

The river fir.st splits into txvo streams, before the northern branch again joins 

one of which does not further sub- the southern. For n graphic desci’ip- 

divide, but pa-s.ses in a single chamiol lion of the jdain of Damascus, see 

.along the northern side of the city. M.aondreirs .Toui-noy, pp. 122, 123 

This branch has perhaps a right to be (t|noted by Doan Stanley in his Sinai 

considered as the ancient Pliarpar. and Palestine, p. 102). 

(See Benjamin of Tudela, as quoted ® This is the account of Col. Chesney, 
by Col. Che.sney.) The other branch, vol. i. p. 503. According to Mr. Porter 
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From tlie opposite side of Anti-Lebanon, at a point nearly 
parallel with its culminating height, the lofty elevation of JebeU 
esh-Sheikh or Hermon,^ rises the Jordan from a number of copious 
springs flowing chiefly from the main chain, which here takes a 
direction almost due south, but in part also from the western pro- 
longation of the Anti-Lebanon, which skirting the valley of the Litany, 
runs on from thence through Palestine and Idumaea to Sinai. Of 
these springs, one of the principal — “ the parent stream of the 
valley,” * as it has been called — is the toiTent of the Hasbeija. This 
torrent, which rises In the fork of the Anti- Lebanon, where the two 
chains sepamte, in lat. 33'“ 40', long. 35° 50' nearly, runs at first 
with a south-westerly course down a deep and rocky gorge, but 
gradually bends towards the south, and entering upon the plain near 
Laish (Tel-d-Kadi), flows somewhat east of south through a marshy 
tract into the lake of Slerom (now Bakr-el-Huleh). Another stream, 
more usually regarded as the ti-uc Jordan, rises from two copious 
sources — one at Dan or Laish, the other at Ca?sarea Philippi or 
Paueas (now BaniasY — and, running parallel to the Masbeya through 
the flat, enters Merom a litjtle to the oast of the other feeder. From 
Merom, which is a mountain tarn, seven miles long and six broad 
at its greatest width ^ — the Joi’dan issues in a single stream and 
begins that remarkable descent which distinguishes it from all 
other rivers. Lake iMorom is 50 feet above, the Sea of Tiberias 
652 feet below, the Meditemincan, the distance between the two 
being at the rrtmost 10 miles. Down the narrow and depressed cleft 
between these lakes the river flows with a rapid current and in a 


(Geograpb. .Journ. vol. xxvi. pp. do-G) 
there is no snch stream at all as the 
Nahr-el-Berde, and the Awaadj flows, 
not into the Barada, hut into a lake or 
marsh of its own. This traveller also 
states that in lien of a single lake 
there are three distinct lakes, two 
formed by the Barada, and the other, 
as above stated, by the AwaadJ. Per- 
haps this change is caused by a con- 
tinuance of dry seasons. 

* Mount Hermon has not, I believe, 
been accurately measured, but is cal- 
culated at about 10,000 feet (Ohesney, 
vol. i. p. ,S93 ; Stanley, frontispiece). 
Its top ascends high above the line of 
perpetual snow. i 


” Stanley, p. 386. 

^ A minute description of these two 
sources is given by Dean Stanley 
(Sinai and Palestine, pp. 386-391). 

■* Thoso ar’B the dimensions given by 
Dean Stanley (ibid.- j). 382). Col. 
Chesney says, “ The waters seem to 
have preserved the extent assigned 
to them by Josephus — 1 miles long, 
and 34 wide” (Euphrat. Exp. vol. i. 
p. 399, and note). Colonel Wilden- 
brnch observes that the dimensions 
depend on the time of year, the wet- 
ness or dryness of Iho season, &c., 
and vary coiitinually (Googmph. Jonm. 
vol. X.X. p. 228). 
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narrow bed, being in fact little better than a succession of rapids.* 
Its course here is but slightly winding, and the fall cannot average 
less than 40 or 50 feet per mile.® The general direction is almost 
due south till within a short distance of the Sea of Tiherias, when it 
becomes south-west by south for a few miles before the river enters 
the sea. After resting for a while in this clear and deep basin — an 
irregular oval, 13 miles long, and towards the middle about six 
miles broad’ — the Jordan again issues forth with the same southern 
direction along the still low'er depression which unites the Sea of 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea. Here the descent of the stream he- 
conies comparatively gentle, not much exceeding three feet per 
mile ; for though the direct distance between the two seas is loss 
than 70 miles, and the entire fall 660 feet, which would seem to 
give a descent of nearly 10 feet per mile, yet as the course of the 
river throughout this portion of its career is tortuous in the ex- 
treme,® the fall is z-eally not greater than above indicated. Still it 
is sufficient to pi-odueo as many as twenty-seven rapids, or at the 
rate of one to every seven miles.® Five miles below the point where 
the Jordan issues from the Sea of Tiberias, it receives an important 
affluent from the oast, tlio Shenat-el-2[uiiclhu,r, or ancient Hieromax, 
which drains a large district cast of the main chain descending 
from Anti-Lebanon — the ancient Ituraza and Trachonitis, the modern 
llnuran. Again, about midway between the two seas, another 
affluent of almost equal size joins it, the JahboJe, or river of Zurlca, 
which descends through a deep ravine from the ancient country of 
the Ammonites. The whole couree of the Jordan, from the most 
northern source — that of the Hnshoyo , — to its termination in the 


® Wliei’o tJie river first issues from 
the lake it is slujzgish, but after pass- 
ing Jacob’s bridge, 2i miles from tlie 
lake, it is said to beconic a sort of 
“ ooiitiuuons waterfall ” (CJeogranli. 
Journ. 1. s. c.). 

® The full between the two lakc.s i.s 
702 feet — the distmico, Ibllowing the 
curve of the stream, between 11 and 
12 miles. As the river licrc meanders 
very little, its actual course i.s ixot 
likely to exceed ll or at most IG 
miles. This tvould give an average 
fall of from l-t to 50 feet. Taking 
into account llio fact that for 2.1 miles 
the fall is very slight indeed, it would 
seem tlmt from Jacob’s bridge to tho 


Soa of 'Tiberias tlio rate must ooii- 
sideriihly exceed 50 feet. Mr. Putor- 
mann calculated it to exceed 116 feet 
(Geogruph. Journ. vol. xviii. p. 103) ; 
but he regarded the .Sea of ’Tiberias as 
more depressed than it really is, and 
made no allowance at all for meanders. 

’ Sec Dean Stanley’s work, jj. 3ii2. 
Col. Chosiioy makes tho length 12, 
and the greatest breadth 5 miles 
(Euphrat. Jixp. vol. i. p. 400). 

* Tho 70 miles of actual length are 
incroa.sod by tho lunllitadinouB windr 
ings to 200 (Goograph. Journ. vol. 
xviii. p..9'l, note ; Stanley, p. 277) . 

’ Siunloy, j). 276. 
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Dead Sea, inclading the passage of the two lakes through which it 
flows, is, if we include meauders, about 270, if we exclude them, 
about 140 miles. Its width in the lower part of its course is from 
60 to 100 feet, w'hile its depth varies from four to nine feet.^ It is 
calculated to pour into the Dead Sea about 6,090,000 tons of water 
daily.® 

(ii.) The principal oceanic streams of Western Asia are the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Indus. The general course of the 
Euphrates and Tigris has been already given ; ® hut a more par- 
ticular description seems to be proper in this place. 

The Euphrates or Frat rises from two chief sources in the 
Armenian mountains, one of them at Fomli,* 26 miles N.E. of 
Braeroum, and little more than a degree from the Buxine j the 
other on the northern slope of Ala Tagh, near the village of Diyadin, 
and not far from Mount Ararat. The former, or northem Euphrates, 
has the name Frat from the first, but is known also as the Kara-su ; 
the latter, or southern Euphrates, is always called the Murad-cliai, 
but is in reality the main stream, and real source of the river.' 
Both branches flow at first with a general direction of W.S.W. 
through the wildest mountain-districts of Armenia towards the 
Mediterranean, the interval between them varying from 50 to 70 
miles, till in long. 39° the northern branch inclines more to the 
south, while the Murad-clMi runs north of west to meet it, and a 
junction is formed near Kchhan Maden; after wdiich the augmented 
stream jiroceeds by a tortuous coui'sc southward to Balts, where the 
river finally gives up its struggle to reach the Mediterranean,® and 
turns eastward, pursuing from this point an almost uniform south- 
easterly direction, till it joins the Tigris and passes into the Persian 
Gulf by the Sliat-cl-Arah and the Bah-a-Mishir. The course of the 


’ Dean Stanley Kiys the width is 
from GO to 100, tlio depth from four to 
six feet. But as the river is fordable 
in veiy few places, this is clearly too 
low an dstimato. Mr. A. Fetormann 
calls the average width below the i^ea 
of Tiberias 90 feet, and the depth 8 or 
9 feet (Geograph. Journ. vol. xviii. 
p. 95). 

“ Chesney’s Enphrat. Exned. vol. J. 
p. 401. 

“ Supra, § 2. 

* See Hamilton’s Travels, vol. i. 

p. 178. 


® See Geograph. Joum. vol. vi. part 
ii. p. 201-, vol. X. p. 418, and compare 
Chesney’s Euph. Exp. vol. i. p. 42. 

® The least distance of the Euphrates 
from the Moditerrnnenn would seem 
by the map to be about 100 miles, 
from liayas in the Gulf of Issns 
(Iskenderun) to a point a few miles 
above Bir upon the river. The dis- 
tance from Bir to the month of the 
Orontes, which was traversed by the 
Euphrates Expedition, is by the road 
140, in a direct line 133 miles (Ches- 
ney, vol. i. p. 47). 
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MuTad-clhcii until its junction witli tlie Kara-su is a little more than 
400 miles, that of the Kam-sii being 270 miles : ^ on their union the 
*‘£iuphrates assumes an imposing appearance;”® it is here 1380 
miles from its mouth — 120 yards wide and very deep ; it still flows 
through a mountainous cou.nti'y, receiving one or two important 
tributaries from the Avest,® till between the 37th and 38th parallels 
it forces its way through the last and principal range of Taurus, 
and enters upon a comparatively low but hilly district a little above 
SumeCsat (Samosata), whence it is navigable, without any serious 
interruption, for nearly 1200 miles to the sea.' The hills continue 
til] a little above Ealchali, whei’e they recede, and the Euphrates 
enters on a flat country, through which it meanders for about 80 
miles, wheu it comes upon a chain of hills known as the Sinjar 
range, which stretches across Mesopotamia from ]\losul to this 
point,^ and hence travei'ses the Arabian desert to Palmyra. Through 
this barrier the river makes its Avay in a very remarkable manner, 
flowing in a smooth channel, 250 yards Avido and seA^en fathoms 
deep, betAvecn beetle-browed precipices, Avhich rise from 300 to 
500 feet above the Avatcr’s edge.® Ninety miles lower do\vn the 
Euphrates rccciA'’es its last tributai*y, the Klitihur, from the north- 
east ; and 270 miles below the confluence it leaves the last hills 
and outers on the alluvial plain near Hit (the Is of Herodotus). In 
this part of its course it has an average Avidth of 3-50 yards, and a 
depth of about 18 feet ; but soon afterwards it throAVS off a number 
of important canals Avhich seriously diminish its bulk, reducing it 
about Lamhm to a breadth of 120 yards Avith a depth of only 12 
feet. This seems to be its greatest diminution,^ as a little below 
Lamliin some of the canals reunite Avith the main stream, whicli at 
Al Khudr is again 200 yards broad, and further on increases to 250 
yards, Avhich is its average for the hundred miles from Al Khudr to 
Kumak. At Kurnali the Euphrates and Tigris join, forming the 
Shat-el-Arab, a tidal river above 100 miles long, which receives also 
the KerkhaJi, and loAver down the Kuran from the Zagros range, and 


? Chesney, vol. i. pp. 42 and 43. 

8 Ibid. p. 44. 

® It ia one of the pccaliaritica of tho 
Eapbrates that it receives so few 
tributaries. After the river is consti- 
tuted by the junction of the Murad 
and Karasii, the only aiHuents of the 
least importance are tho ChamufU Su 


and the Tokhmah Su from the west, 
from the east the lielik ajid theKhahur 
rivers. 

' Chosney, vol. i. p. 45. 

- LayareVs Niricvoh and Babylon, 
oh. xi. OUesney, vol. i. pp. 48-9. 

^ Chesney, vol. i. pp. 48-9. 

* The gr^ual diminution in the size 
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gradually increases from an average breadth of 600 yards with a 
depth of 21 feet above JBusrah, to a width of 1200 yards and a depth 
of 30 feet between that town and the sea.® The entire course of 
the Euphrates is estimated at 1780 miles from its more southern 
source near Diyadin to the embouchure of the Shat-el-Arab.® The 
quantity of water discharged by it at Hit has been found to be 
72,840 cubic feet per second.'^ 

The Tigris, like the Eujjhrates, has two principal sources. The 
westei’n is in lat. 38° 10', long. 39° 20', a little south of lake 
Gdljik,^ and a few miles only from the Euphrates where it bursts 
through the outer bariier of Taurus, and descends upon the lower 
country near Sume'isat. This stream at first flows north-east along 
a deep valley at the foot of Mount Kicaii, but after running about 
25 miles in this directiou, it sweeps round to the south and descends 
by Arghani Maden upon Diarbekr, receiving a tributary on eaoh 
side from the mountains, and emerging upon a comparatively open 
country in lat. 37° 50', through which it flows with a course almost 
due east to Osman Kicui, where it is joined by the second or eastern 
Tigris. The eastern Tigris rises in lat. 38° 40', long. 40° 15', from 
the side of the groat range of Ala Tagh (the ancient Niphates), and 
runs S.S.W. by Myafareldn to Osman Kieui, collecting on its way 
the waters of a largo number of streams which descend from other 
parts of the same range. The length of the Diarbekr stream or 
true Tigris up to the point of junction is somewhat more than 150 


uf the Euphrates will be best seen from data furnished bj Col. Ches. 
from the subjoined table, constrncted noy : — 



Avcnigo widUi 
ill >'Qnls. 

Average depth 
In feet. 

Distance. 
from mouth. 

iDuphrutes, iVom its junction with the fhahaur to Tl’ert/i 
„ from Wvrdi to 

4C0 

18 

Miles. 

806 to t31 

350 

18 

639 

„ &t 2fa<iisf(k 

300 

18 

589 

,, from Iladisah to Hit 

350 

16 

636 

„ from Hit to Ftlujah 

250 

20 

469 

from Feliijah to HUlah 

200 

IS 

368 

„ ht JJiwanlyah 

160 

— 

302 

„ at Lamlun 

120 

12 

284 

,, hi AlJiliudr 

200 

— . 

234 

„ from At Kliudr to Sheifeh^elShuyukh 

250 

20 

IfO 

„ from Sheikk-el-Skuyukh to Kurnak 

250 

18 

107 


® See Chesiiey, vol. i. pp. 60, 61. 
The recent expedition to the Persian 
Gulf has shown that great alterations 
have taken place in the coarse and 
soundings of the lower Euphrates since 
the survey of Col. Chesnoy. Such 


changes are no doubt perpetual. 

“ See Chesney, vol. i. p. <10. 

^ By Mr. Bennie. See Chesney, 
vol. i. p. 63. 

* Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. 
vi. p. 208, and x. p. 365. 
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miles, wliile that of the MyafareJdn stream falls short of 100 miles.® 
The Tigris, a little below the junction, and before receiving its next 
great tributary, is 160 yards wide and from three to four feet deep.^ 
It continues to flow towards the east as far as Til (in lat. 37° 45', 
long. 41° 30'), where it receives another large stream, which is 
called by some the Eastern Tigris,® and does not seem to be alto- 
gether undeserving of the title. This branch rises near Billi in 
northern Kurdistan (in lat. 37° 50', long. 43° 30'), about 25 miles 
from Julamm'ih, on the mountain-road between that place and the 
lake of Van. It runs at first towards the north-east, bnt soon 
sweeps round to the north, and then proceeds with a general 
westerly course, nearly along the line of the 38th parallel, to Sert, 
which it leaves a little upon the right ; thence flowing south-west 
to its junction with the Bitlis Ghai (in lat. 37° 55', long. 41° 36'), 
and from that point proceeding almost due south to Til? The 
course of this stream is probably not much shorter than that of the 
Diarbekr branch, or Western Tigris, and the two rivers are said to 
be of nearly equal size at their junction.* From Til the Tigris runs 
southward for 20 miles through a long, nari’ow, and deep gorge, 
at the end of which it emerges upon the low but still hilly country 
of Mesopotamia, near Jozireh. Hence it flows at first in a S.S.E. 
direction past Mosul (Nineveh) and Tulcrit (near which the alluvial 
plain begins) to Baghdad, thence proceeding a little south of east 
to Kaniaru, and from Kanfura ag^in S.S.E. to Kitrnah, where it 
joins the Euphrates. Along this part of its course it continues to 
receive numerous and important tributaries which flow into it from 
the Zagros range, whereof the principal are the eastern Khabjsr, the 
Greater and Lesser Zabs, and the Biyaleh or ancient Gyndes. 
These rivers arc all of large size ; and by the addition of their 
waters the Tigris is rendered in its lower course a stream of greater 
volume than the Euphrates. It is narrower, seldom exceeding 200 
yards in width, but deeper and far swifter, its mean velocity at 
Baghdad being between 7 and 8 feet per second, while that of the 
Euphrates at Hit is but 4^ feet ; and its discharge being 104,100 

® Chesney, vol. i. p. 17. 19) must here be superseded by the 

^ Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. personal ob.servations of Mr. Layard, 
viii. part i. p. 80. who was the first to trace the course 

® bee Kioh’s Kurdistan, vol. i. p. of these rivers (Nineveh end Babylon, 
378; Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 30, 49, 410, 420, 422, Ac.), 
p. 410, &c. •• L.ayard, j>. 49. 

■* Col. Cliesney’s description (pp. IS, 
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cubic feet of water in. tbe same time, while the discharge of the 
Euphrates is no more than 72,800 feet.® The whole course of the 
Tigris is reckoned at 1146 miles.® 

The tributaries which the Tigris and the Shat-el-Arab receive 
from the Zagros range are affluents of such importance as to require 
some sepiirate notice. Besides minor streams, such as the Khdbur 
and the Adhem, five rivers of largo volume flow from the mountains 
which close in the Mesopotamian plain upon the east, and carry 
their waters to join those of the great valley-streams. These are 
the Upper and Lower Zafas, the Diyaleh, the Kerkhah, and the 
Kuran or Shuster river. 

The Upper or Great Zab (Zab Ala) rises near Klioniyeh, between 
lakes Van and Urnmiyeh, in about lat. 38° 20', long. 44° 30'. Its 
general direction is a very little west of south, but it serpentines in 
a remax’kable way, making first one great bend to the west by 
Julamerih, so as to reach long. 40° 30', and then another to the east 
nearly to Itowanduz, where it touches long. 41° 15'.’' It receives 
two principal tributaries, the river of Eoicaiulm, which flows in 
from the east, and the Ghazir, which joins it from the north-west, 
not far fi-om its confluence with the Tigris.® It is fordable in 
places,® but near its junction with the 'i’igris is a deep stream, 
with a width of 20 yards.^ It is very swift and strong, and is 
sometimes called by the Arabs, “the Mad River.” * 

The Lower or Lesser Zab {Zab As/al) has its principal source 
near Legwin^ about 20 miles south of lake Urumiych, in lat. 36° 40', 
long. 45° 25'. It is the only stream which, rising to the east of the 
Zagros range upon the great plateau of Iran, pierces this boundary 
and finds its way into the Mesopotamian valley. The course of the 
Lesser Zab is at firet south-west, but meeting the great range it 
turns and flows along it to the south-east, till finding a gap in lat. 


® Sob Col. Chesney’s Euphrates Exp. 
vol. i. p. 62. 

« Ibid. p. 38. 

^ Mr. Ainsworth was the first to 
discover tli.at tlio Julamerih stream 
was the real Zab, and the Rowaiuhiz 
a eompar.atively small river (Geo- 
p'rapli. Jourii. vol. xi. part i. p. 70). 
His stalomcnts are conlirined by Mr. 
Layard (Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 
372, 3.S1, 126, Ac.). 

® Mr. Ainsworth speaks of a third 
great aiilaeut, the Berdizami, or 


“Little Zab,” whieh joins the Great 
Zab from tlic north-west, nearly in 
latitude 37° (Gcograph. Jouru. vol. xi. 
part i. p. 17). But Mr. Layard omits 
this river. (See tiio large map at the 
end of his Nineveh and Babylon). 

” See Layard’s Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, p. IGS). 

* Chesnoy, vol. i. p. 24. 

* Ibid. p. 22, note •*. 

® Geograph. Journal, vol. x. part i, 
p. 31. 
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36° 20', it turns again, resuming its original direction, and forcing 
the barrier, receives numerous tributaries on both sides from the 
valleys running parallel with the mountains, and debouches upon 
the plain in lat. 36° 8', long. 44° 30', not far from the famous city 
of Arbela.^ Its course across the plain exceeds 100 miles, and its 
width, where it enters the Tigris, is 25 feet.® 

The Diyaleli (or ancient Gyndes) is formed by the confluence of 
two principal streams, known as the rivers Kolwav and Shirwan, of 
which the Shinvan is the more important. This branch rises from 
the most easterly range of Zagros, in lat. 34° 45', long. 47° 40', and 
flows at first west and somewhat north of west, parallel with the 
main chain, as far as Mount Atvroman, where it turns a little south 
of west, and being increased (like the Lessor Zab) by tributaries 
from the longitudinal valleys, bursts through the last mountains at 
Semirain, and flows S.W. by S. across an open country to its junc- 
tion with the Kolwan river, and thence S.W. and S.S.W. to the 
Tigris.® The whole course of the stream is about 350 miles. Its 
width at its junction with the Tigris, where it is crossed by a 
bridge of boats, is 60 yards." 

The Kerhhah (or ancient Choaspes) is formed by three streams 
of almost equal magnitude, all of them rising in the most eastern 
portion of the Zagros range. The central of the three flows from the 
southern flank of Elivaiul (Orontcs),tho mountain behind Hamailan 
(the southern Ecbatana), and receives on the right, after a course 
of about 30 miles, the northern or Singur branch, and 10 miles 
further on the southern or Guran branch, which is known by the 
name of the Gama-iah. The river thus formed flows westward to 
Behistun, after which it bends to the south-west, and then to the 
south, receiving tributaries on both hands, and winding among the 
mountains as far as the ruined city of Jirndhar. Here it bursts 
through the outer barrier of the great range, and receiving the 
large stream of the Kirrind from the N.W., flows S.S.E. and S.E. 
along the foot of the range between it and the Kebir Kuh, till it 
meets the stream of the Abi-Zal, when it finally leaves the hills, and 
flows through the plain, pursuing a S.S.E. direction to the ruins of 
Susa, which lie upon its left bank, and thence running S.S.W., and 

^ Sec Sir H. Eawlin.ooii’s map to * Chesney, vol. i. p. 25. 
accompany his ronto from Tabriz to ® Geograph. Jonrn. vol. x. part i. 
Ghilan, in ihe Journal of the Geo- p. 1 1. 
graph. Society (vol. x. part i., opposite ^ Chesnev, vol. i. p. 86. 
p. 198). 
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falling into tlio Shat-el-Arab, 5 miles below Kurnah? Its course is 
estimated at above 600 miles,® and its width, at some distance above 
its junction w'ith the Abi-Zal, is from 80 to 100 yards.' 

The last and largest of the Mesopotamian affluents is the Kuran, 
which is formed of two considerable streams, the Dizful river and 
the Kuran proper, or river of Shuster. The Dizful branch rises 
from two sources, nearly a degree apart, in lat. 33° 50'. These 
streams run respectively south-east and south-west, a distance of 
40 miles, to their point of junction near Bahrein, whence their 
united waters flow south in a tortuous course, which crosses and 
recrosses the line of the 49th degree of longitude, as far as the fort 
of Diz in lat. 32° 25'. From thi.s point the river bonds westward, 
and passing Dizful, approaches to within 7 or 8 miles of the Kerhhah 
in the immediate vicinity of Sics (Susa), thence returning eastward, 
and almost touching the 49th degree once moi’e, where it meets the 
waters of the river of Shuster at Bnvili Kir.^ The Shuster branch 
rises in the Zanluli Kuh mountains, in lat. 32°, long. 51°, almost 
opposite to the river of Isfahan.® From its source it is a large 
stream. Its general direction is at first somewhat north of west, 
and this course it pursues through the mountains, receiving tribu- 
taries of importance from both sides, till, near AhhiU, it emerges 
from the outermost of the Zagros ranges and flows S.W. by S. to 
Shu.ster, where it is artificially divided into two channels, which 
pass east and west of the town, reuniting below Bandi Kir, after 
the western branch has I'eceivod the waters of the Dizful river. 
The Kuran below this point is said to bo “ a noble river, exceeding m 
size the Tigris or Euphrates.” ' It is navigable for steamers,® and 
pursues a very winding course across the plain for above 150 miles, 
in a general direction of S.S.TF., to the Shat-el-Arnb, which it.,- 
entors near Mohamrah by an artificial cut, thrown off at Saiblah, ana 
now forming the main channel of the river.® The river former!^ 
ran direct from Sahlahinto the Pensian Gulf, and its ancient channel 


® The eourao of the Kerltliali, was 
carefully cxploveil by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son in the year IS."!!!. See the Journal 
of the Geographical Society (vol. ix. 
part i. art. 2). Col. Chosnoy (Euph. 
Exp. vol. i. pp. 193-5) adds nothing to 
this account. 

“ Chosney, vol. i. p. 195. 

' Goog. .lourn, vol. ix. part i. p. 62. 

'■ See the map attached to Sir H. 


Rawlinson's journey, and compare Col. 
Chesney’s summary (Bnphrat. Ezped. 
pp. 19fi-7). 

® Geograph. Jonm. vol. xvi. p. 50. 
Ibid. p. 52. Compare Einneir's 
Persian Empire, p. 293. 

“ Capt. Selby asceniled it to Shuster. 
(Soo liis account of tho ascent in the 
Geograph. Journ. vol. xiv. art. 12.) 

® Chesuey, vol. i. p. 200. 
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still exists, and is filled at higli- water. It is 200 yards broad,’ and 
runs sontb-east, parallel to the two channels of the Shat-el-Arab and 
the BahrO-Mishir. The conrse of the Knran, measnring by the Diz- 
fnl branch, is, from its source in the Bakhtiyari mountains to its 
junction with the Shat-el-Arab, about 430 miles.“ Its course, mea- 
sured by the Shuster river, would fall short of this by about 100 
miles. 

By far the greatest of all the rivers of Western Asia is the Indus. 
Its remotest sources are still insnflBciently explored, but they will 
probably be found to lie between the 82nd and 83rd degrees of 
longitude, and nearly in latitude 31°.® The stream may be regarded 
as formed by three separate rivers, the Shayolc or northern Indus, 
which rises near the pass of Kara-J:orum, in lat. 3.5^ 20', long. “S', 
the Senge Khalap or middle Indus, which rises in Seng Tot within 
the space above indicated, and the Tsarap or southern Indus, which 
rises in lat. 32’ 30', long. 77° 55', on the northern slope of the Pum- 
lasa, and is the stream of greatest volume. The genenil direction 
of the river in its earlier course is north-west, parallel to the 
Himalaya range, and in this line the main stream flows along the 
great elevated valley of Western Thibet for above 700 miles, 
receiving on its way first the southern and then the northern 
branch, and never swerving until it reaches the 75th degree of 
longitude, up to which point it appears as if it would force its way 
into the Oxns {Jyliun) valley. Met, however, at this point by the 
great longitudinal ridge of the Pamir,’ it turns suddenly to the 
sonth-west, and enters a transverse valley, by which it cuts through 
the entire chain of the Himalaya, and issues from the mountains 
upon the plain countiy of the Punjab. Its conrse from Acho, where 
it leaves Western Thibet, to Attock, where it receives the river of 
Kabul, is very imperfectly known ; ^ but it is believed to pursue, 


" Chesuer, vol. i. p. 109. 

^ Ibid. pp. 107-200. 

® For the best account of the Thi- 
betian Indus, see Capt. Stvachev’s 
paper in the 23rd vclunio of the Rco. 
graphical Journal (art. 1, pp. 1-69). 
Major Cunningham, in his work on 
Ladak (p. S6), places the “true 
source ” of the Indus in lat. 31° 20', 
long. 80° 30'. 

* Humboldt divides the great moun- 
tain chains of Central Asia into those 
“ coinciding with parallels of lali- 


1 tnde ” (the Altai, the Thian-shan, the 
Kueulun, and the Himalaya), and 
those *' coinciding nearly with meri- 
dians” (the Ghauts, the Saleiman 
chain, the Paralasa, the Pamir, and 
the Ural). Sec his Aspects of Hatnre 
(vol. i. p. 91, E. T.). 

’ See Capt. H. Strachey’s map in 
the 23i'd vol. of the Geographical 
Journal, and compare Lieut. Wood’s 
memoir on the Indus in the third 
volnme of Barnes’s Cabool, pp. 303, 
et seqq. 
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with only .small- winding.s, a uniform direction of south-'west for 
300 or 350 miles, first through the high mountains, and then 
through lower ranges of hills. From Attock its direction becomes 
S.S.W. to Kala Barjh^ where it bursts through the last hills — those 
of the Jaui/her range — and this course it keeps till Vera Ismael Khan 
(in lat. 31° 50'), when for two degrees it rims duo south along the 
line of the 71st meridian, after which it resumes its former bearings, 
and runs S.S.W. to its junction with the Clicimh, and then S.W. to 
Dadartili. From Vuclarah (in lat. 27°, long. 68°) the course is once 
more south to beyond S'ehimii, between which place and Tatta — 
where the delta begins — the stream bends two-fifths of a degree to 
the east, passing by Hyderabad, and then returning westward, till 
at TiUla it once more reaches the GStli degree of longitude. Five 
miles below Tatl/i, and 60 miles from the sea, the river divides into two 
great arms, which are known as the Bitf/'iaur and the Sata branches. 
These again. subdivide ; and the water outers the Indian Ocean by a 
number of shallow channels. At the time of the inundation, two 
other ai’ms east of the Sata branch, one of which is thrown off 
above Hyderabad, serve to convey the superfluous waters to the 
sea through the Sir and Korea mouths : but for nine months of the 
year the Indus flows iii one stream to Tatta.‘ The entire course of 
this groat river has been estimated at 1960 miles ; * but this is prob- 
ably le.ss than the real length, which may be regarded as e.vcoeding 
2000 miles. The width of the stream varies greatly. At Tatta it 
is only 700 yards across, but at Hyderabad it is 8:J0, while between 
Schivan and Jjuhhcr (lat. 27° -10') it approache.s to three-quarters of 
a mile, and between' and Mittnn Kate it considerably exceeds 
a mile.® Further north, o.spccially between Vera Gka::ee Khan, and 
Kala llaijh, it seems to bo even broadei’.^ Its depth below Mittnn 
Kote is never less than 15 feet.® Along its whole course from Kala 


® During this p.irt of its course the | 
Indus runs in a contracted bed l>e- 
twcon mountnins, and is iiolliing bur a 
series of rii)nds ((leogrnidi. .loiivn. vol. 

X. p. 532; Wood’s Memoir, p. 307). 

■* Geogra]ih. .lourii. vol. iii. p. 128. 

It must not bo forgotten that the 
geograiihy of tho Indus Delta is con- 
tinually changing. In 1837, Lieut. 
Carloss found tlio lluptjavr bmiich 
completely sanded up, and all tho 
water passing by tho Safa (Geogr. 
Juuru. vol. viii. jd. 32S). It is clear 

VOL. I. 


that tho Korea mouth was at one time 
I the main channel of the i-ivcr. 

I ® By Mr. Keith .Tohnsou (Physical 
Atlas, ‘ Ilydrology,’ No. 5, p. 14) . 
Major Cunningham’s estimate is 1977 
miles (Ladak, p. 90 ) . 

® Geog. Journ. vol. iii. pp. 125-135. 

' I have not found this stated, but 
in the best maps (he river is mado 
bvoadin- a little bcljnv Kala-Bagh, and 
for a degree above Jiera Ghazee Khan, 
than in any other part of its conrse. 

® Geograph.Journal, vol. iii. p. 113. 

2 P 
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Bagh to BiHilier the Indus continually throws out side streams, whicli 
after a longer or a shorter space rejoin the main channel. A little 
helow Biiklcer it sends out the last of thoso on its right bank ; this 
stream continues separate for a degree and a half, ,find returns into 
the Indus fafter flowing through lake Mcmchur) near Sehwim. The 
river also sends off on its left bank several important branches 
which run towards the sea. Of these the principal are the Narra, 
which is parted from the main stream a little above Bul'kcr (in lat. 
28°), and is lost in the great sandy desert east of Hyderabad ; the 
Oomnee, which leaves the Indus at MtMai'ec, and flowing by Hyder- 
abad to the south-east, is consumed in irrigation; and the Phijarce, 
which branching off 15 or 20 miles above Tatta, proceeds due 
south, and (like the Goomee) disappears among gardens and rice- 
grounds. During the inundation water flows down the old channels, 
which in every case may bo traced to the sea ; but except at this 
time the beds are diy for 50 or 100 miles of their lower course, and 
the streams in question cannot therefore be considered as pnr- 
manent rivers.” The discharge of the Indus during the wet season 
reaches to the enormous amount of 4'46,000 cubic foot per socoua ; 
in the dry season, however, it falls as low as 40,800 foot.’ 

The four rivers which, together with the Indus, have given tlio 
name of Punjab to the tract between the great sandy desert and 
the mountains of Affglianistan, arc the Jiilnm or Hydaspes, the 
Cheiii'ib or Acesincs, the llavce or Hydraotes {Inivata), and the Suth'p 
or Hyphasis. Of those the Sutlej is the ijrincipal. It rises from 
the sacred lakes of Manasa and Bavanahmda or Etiwau Bliwl^^ i no 
great distance from the sources of the Indus, and runs at first 
through a remarkable plain, 120 miles long, and in places GO broad, 
which is elevated more than 15,000 feet above the level of the sca.'^ 
Through this plain it pursues a north-west direction as far as long. 
78° 40', where it receives an important branch from the north, and 
turning to the south of west finds its way through the Himalaya 

'* For this wliole nccoiiiifc sco c.spe- account wo refnso to coiisiJor thoni 

einlly Burnes’.s Monidir (III tlio Indus in tlio true source of the rivor, our 

tiic third volume of the Goo'ri’uiihical choice will lie between the ChuMr 

Journal, and tVootV.s Henioir in (White River), which descends from 

Burnes’s Cabool, ]ip. aO'i, ct .seqi;. the mountuius on the south, and the 

* Wood's jMcmoir, p. yijfi. Ser-Oliu (Gold Rivor), which flows 

“ Called now more commonly the from the ridpfo separntin" between 

Gltarra (Chosney; vol. i. p. 370). the Upper Sutlej and the Upper Indus 

^ The affluence from tiip.uc hikes is (ibid.), 
said nut to be permanent (Oeop'raph. ^ Goograph. Jonrn. vol. xxi. pp. 62-3. 
Journ. vol. xxiii. p. 39). If on this 
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range between the 32nd and 3lst parallels, and debouches upon the 
plain (after passing Simla) about half-way between that place and 
Loodiana. It is a stream of large volume even in its upper course,® 
and where it falls into the Ghenah is 500 yards in width.® It is 
here as large as the stream formed by the junction of the Jehmi, 
Chmab, and Eavec, but being less swift than that stream is regarded 
as a tributary, and merges its name in the appellation of Chenab, 
which is borne by the united waters till they join the Indus.’' Of 
the other streams the Ghenah is the largest. It rises on the southern 
flank of the Himalaya, in lat. 32° 45', long. 77° 25', and has a course 
nearly S.S.E. to its junction with the Sutlej : it receives the Jelum 
in lat. 31° 10',® and the Ranee in lat. 30° 40',® and is then 500 yards 
wide and 12 feet deep. After its junction with the Sutlej, the 
augmented stream maintains at first pretty nearly the same width, 
but is deeper, varying from 15 to 20 feet.^ Afterwards it widens, 
and where the junction with the Indus takes place the Chenab is 
the broader, though the Indus is the stream of greater volume.® 

' With the three magnificent oceanic rivers now described — the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Indus — there are no others in this 
part of Asia that will at all bear comparison. They stand sepa- 
rate and apart, the great drains of the elevated region which ex- 
tends from the gulf of Issus to northern India. A few, however, 
among the smaller streams, which have a marked geographic cha- 
racter or a special political importance, seem to require description 
before the conclusion of this branch of our subject. 

The Rlon or ancient Phasis is frequently mentioned by Hero- 
dotus,® and was in ancient times a river to which peculiar intei’est 
attached from the place which it occupied in the commercial system 
of those days. It appears to bo certain that Alo.xander found a 
regular line of traffic between India and Europe to pass from 
Bactra {Balkli) down the O.vns to the Caspian, and thence up the 
Kur and across a small neck of land to the Phasis, w'hich it followed 
to the Eiixino.' It may he conjectvircd from the position occupied 


® Geograph. Journ. vol. xxiii. p. 11. 

” Ibid. vol. iii. p. 111. 

” The namo Punjoh, which is given 
in onr majis, is unknown in the country 
(ibid. pp. Ill, 112, and compare 
Wood’s Memoir in Uurnes’s Cabool). 

* Goograpii. Journal, vol. iii. p. 115. 
8 Ibid. p. I IS. 

' Ibid. p. 111. 


8 Wood’s Memoir, p. 351. 

8 Sco i. 2, and 101 ; ii. 103 ; iv. 87, 
43, 80 ; &c. Herodotus made the 
Pliasis the bound.'iry between Europe 
ond Asia (iv. 15) . 

■* Tliis interesting fact rests on very 
unexcoptiouablo cvidcuec. Throe wit- 
nesses who visiicd three different 
parts of the route hetv.'ocu the time 
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by Colcliis in Grecian mytliic histoiy, that this route had' been 
pursued by the merchants from a very remote era. It continued 
to be followed at least as late as the time of Pompey.® The Rion, 
which thus served in these times as one of the main arteries of 
commerce, rises from the southern flanks of the Caucasus, flowing 
from several head springs, which have not been snflieicntly ex- 
plored, in the country of the Ossetes. Its general direction is at 
first a very little south of west, but from about Ktdiiis it flows ncai’ly 
due south until it receives an imjjortant tributary, the Ziroula, from 
the cast, when it takes the direction of its affluent, and flows east 
in a very tortuous course,® keeping genei’ally a little above the line 
of the 42nd parallel, and emptying itself into the Black Sea at Poti, 
in lat. 41° 32', long. 42° O'. Its course, exclusive of meanders, 
appears to be about 170 miles. 

The Orontes, or iS: dhr-cl-Aii (the “Rebel” stream), and the ItUauy, 
or river of Tyro, although uiimontioned by Herodotus, who is vciy 
ill acquainted with Syria, ai’e features of too much importauco in 
the geogi’aphy of that country — the thoroughfare between Egypt 
and the East — to bo omitted from tho present review. The long 
valley intervening between the two mountain-chains which gird 
the Syrian desert on the west, rises gradually and gently to a ridge, 
or c<4, nearly 4000 feet above the level of tho sea,^ upon which stand 
the ruins of Baalbek, tho city of Baal or the Sun, the Greek Helio- 
poh.s. Xorth and .south of this city, on tho opposite slopes of the 
col, rise the two great streams of Syria. The LHany springs from 
a small lake about six miles south-west of the ruins, and flows 
southwanls, nr a little west of south, along the fertile valley of tho 
BiIm hcbu ecu Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, giving out on each side 
canals ibr irrigation, while it receives a number of streamlets and 


of ..tl^x.-inrlnr and tho close of the 
jritlin'rTafi'c; ivai-, <;iivo siib.st.ii)ti!illy 
tho S'liiio aocciiTit, iiamrly, Aristulm- 
1ns, (he ri>rn|i,iiiif)n of Alexander (np. 
Stral). XI, p. 7-12), I’.itroelcs, tho "o- 
veriinr ol' the Caspian ])rovince.s niulor 
Seleneiis Kieator (Fr. 7), and Poinp<-y 
the Oieat. (See the ]jassap;o which 
PI ny (inofr-s firna Varro, II. N". vi, 
17). Ar.-(ohulns was acquainted with 
Rnctrin, Padocles with Hyreaniii and 
tlio Caspian, Poinpey with tlio 
conntr es between tho Caspian and 
tho Euilno. The positive mention of 


tho Pliasis first ocour.s in tho account 
given of Pom[)Oy’s invcatig.ation. 

® VaiTO, ap. Plin. H. N. loc. cit. 

® Sec Strah. xi. p. 7110. 6 ^atrts 

yeipvpuis eKaTbv ical cfKOffi weparbs 
y€y6/ifyos 5 lit t ij v trKo\t6Tr]Ta, 
Karap^fi Tpaxbs nal ffiatos, (C.t.K. 

' Tho site of Baalbek lias been baro- 
metrically estimated at 3810, and 
again at 3729, feet above the level of 
tho sea. Tho.so ohservations giro a 
medium result of 37119 •.■) feet. (See 
tho Geogr. Journ. vol. xviii. p. 87.) 
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rills, and pursuing witli few meanders a course south-west by south 
to the narrow gorge in which the valley of El-Bika (Cocle-Syria) 
ends, in about 33° 27' north latitude. Here the Litany turns sud- 
denly to the west, and forces its way through Lebanon by a narrow 
and precipitous ravine spanned by a bridge of one arch ; after 
which it resumes its former direction, flowing S.S.W. for 12 or 13 
miles before it again bends westward, and passes with many wind- 
ings through the low coast tract, falling into the sea about five 
miles north of Tyre.® The Orontes has its rise on the northern 
aide of the slope. Its most remote source is at the foot of Anti- 
Lebanon, distant about 10 miles from Baalbek in a north-easterly 
direction. This stream, called the river of Lehioeh, from a village 
on its banka, runs for about 15 miles towards the north, when it 
meets the second and main source of the Orontes, which bursts out 
from the foot of Lebanon,® nearly in lat. 34° 22'. The united 
stream then flows to the north-east, and passing through the Balir- 
d-Kades — a lake about six miles long and two broad — approaches 
Hems, which it leaves upon its right bank. From this point the 
course of the river is northerly to near Hamah, where, in forcing 
its way through a mountain-barrier thrown across the valley, it 
makes a groat bend to the cast, and then enters the rich pasture 
country of El-Ghah, along which it flows north-westward as far as 
lat. 35° 30', when the northern direction is resumed and continued 
nearly to Jisr-Hadid, in lat. 36° 14'. The Orontes, then, prevented 
from continuing its northern course by the great range of Amanns, 
suddenly sweeps round to the west through the plain of Umlc, and 
after receiving from the north a large tributary called the KaraSu, 
the volume of whose water exceeds its own, enters the broad valley 
of Antioch, doubli7ig back hero upon itself and flowing to the south- 
west. After passing Antioch the river pursues a tortuous course, 
first between steep and wooded hills, and then across the maritime 


® For further particulars, sec Clire. 
uoy’s Euphrat. Expccl. vol. i. p. 398 ; 
Stanley’s Sinai anrl Palestine, pp. 
398-9; and Col. AVildonbruch's article 
in the Gcoptrapliical Journal, vol. xx. 
art. 13, p. 231. 

” Col. Chesney says “Anti-Lebanon” 
(Euphrat. Exped. vol. i. p. 394) ; but 
I pathor from the paper of his 
authority, Mr. Bnrckhardt Barker 
(Gcograph. Journ. vol. vii. part. i. pp. 


99-100), that the triangular basin of 
which ho speaks as the principal 
source is on tho westorn side of tlio 
valley. So Mr. Porter sp(!aks of 
“ crossing the plain ” from the foot of 
Anti-Lebanon to the “great source ’ 
of the Orontes. (Geograph. Journ. 
vol. xxvi. p. 53.) See tho maps of 
Syria in tho Library Atlas of the 
Useful Knowledge Society (maps 84 
and 85), where this is the view taken. 
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plain with a fall of 14-3 feet per mile, and with a large Tolume of 
water, until it finally falls into the bay of Antioch in l.at. 36° 3'.i 
In this part of its course the Oroutes has been compared to the 
Wye.’' Its length from the source of the river of Lehweh, exclusive 
of the lesser meanders, is above 200 miles. 

8. Before dismis.sing the subject of the phy.sical geography of 
these regions, it will be proper to consider briefly the question of 
what changes they may have undergone during tlio historical 
period, or at any rate between the present time and the age of 
Herodotus. There is no reason to think that the more elevated 
districts have experienced any alterations of moment ; but it is 
certain that in some of the lower countries changes, throwing great 
difficulties in the way of the comparative geographer, have occurred, 
and considerable difference of opinion exists as to the nature and 
extent of them. The scenes of important physical variation are 
three chiefly, viz., the valley of the Indus, the lower or alluvial 
portion of the Mesopotamian plain, and the desert country east of 
the Caspian. 

(i.) It is with regard to this last-mentioned district that the most 
opposite views prevail among scientific geographers. A long 
sei’ies of writers,’ ending with the illustrious Baron Humboldt,'* 
have maiutained that in the time of Herodotus, and for several 
ages afterwards, the Caspian Sea extended itself very much further 
towards the east than at present, so as to form one body of water 
with the Sea of Aral, and to cover great portions of the modern 
deserts of Khiva and Kizil-Koum. Humboldt believes that at some 
period subsequent to the Macedonian conquests, either by the pre- 
ponderance of evaporation over influx, or by diluvial deposits, or 
possibly by igneous convulsions, the two seas were separated, the 
tract of land which now intervenes between them south of the 
plateau of Ust-Urt being left dry, or thrown up, and the communi- 
cation between the waters ceasing. Subsequent desiccation is 
supposed to have still further contraeted the area of both seas, 
espeeially of the Caspian, which has thereby sunk 100 feet below 

’ See Chesney, vol. i. pp. 395-7. Bredow (Geographioa et Hranologise 

" Stanley, p. 400. Horodot. Spec. p. xxviii.) ; and Klap- 

“ As Pallas (Voyages Mcridionanx, roth (quoted by Humboldt, Aaio Cen- 
vol. ii. p. 038, French Tr.) ; Do Lamallo tralo, vol. ii. ])p. 2.50-239). 

(Geographie Physique do la Mer * See his Asio Centrale, vol. ii. pp. 
Noire, eh. 27)) ; Kephalides (Do His- 290, 297. 
toiiu Oaspii Maris, pp. 1.58, et seqq.); 
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the level of the Ami, and which is supposed to bo still sinking. 
An indication of the intermediate state of things, when the sepa- 
ration of the seas had taken place, but a portion of the channel 
which had connected them was still left, in the shape of a deep gulf 
running into the land eastward from the Caspian between the 39th 
and 43rd parallels, is thought to be found both in the Sinus 
Scythiem of Mela,“ and also in the accounts of travellers in the 16th 
century.® But the best geologists arc opposed to this theory, which 
is certainly devoid of any sufficient historic basis.'^ Murchison, 
while ho grants the fact of an original connection not only between 
the Caspian and the Aral, but also between those inland waters 
and the e.visting Sea of Azof and Euxine, regards the geological 
phenomena as indicating a different order of events from that 
suggested by Humboldt, and assigns the whole series of changes 
by which the existing geography was produced to a period anterior 
to the creation of man.® According to him there was once a 
shallow mediterranean sea of brackish water, separated entirely 
from the existing Mediterranean, and extending from the foot of 
the hills which branch from the Pamir upon the east to the Euro- 
pean shores of the Black Sea upon the west. From the bed of this 


“ Do Sic. Orb. iii. 5. 

" Soc Humboldt, Aaio Ccutiule, vol. 
a. p. 274. 

^ It is true tliat tho ancient writers 
HItpear sencrully ignorant of tlic sepa- 
rate existence of tbe Sea of Aral, and 
make tlic Jaxartes {Sijliun) full into 
the Caspian, no less than the Oxus 
(Jyhwn). (See Eratostb. axi. Strab. 
xi. p. 721) ; Strab. xi. p. 7-13 ; Arrian. 
Exp. Alex. iii. 30; Fom. IVIel. iii. 5; 
Ftolem. vi. 14.) Ptolemy also seems 
eertaiuly to have regarded tbe length 
of the Caspian as from cost to west, 
which it wonld be if it included the 
Aral. (See Eustath. ad Dionys. 
Perieg.718.) But these testimonies are 
of no great weight, since they do not 
jiroceed from actual observation, but 
from tho reports of ignorant natives, 
always a most iuseunro basis for 
geography. They may all be traced 
to incorrect information obtained at 
the time of Alexander’s conquests, 
during tho hurried mai’ches and 
countermarches which he made in the 


Ti-ausoxianian provinces. It was thou, 
apparently, that tho idea arose of the 
Caspian eommnnicatiug by a long 
strait with the Northern Ocean, an- 
other ])roo£ of how little tho Greeks 
really know of tlio country. Against 
tho evidence of the Alexandrine writers 
may be set, (1) the statement of Hero- 
dotus us to tlio xiroportionutc length 
and breadth of tho Caspian (i. 203, 
and SCO note ^ ad loc.), which corre- 
sponds witli its present shape ; (2) his 
mention of the swamps into which the 
Massagetic Araxes fell by several 
mouths (i. 202), which seems a refer- 
ence to the Aral (cf. Humboldt’s Asie 
Contrulo, vol. ii. p. 269) j and (3) the 
notice in Ptolemy of a I’ahts Oxiana 
(Alpvi) Geograph, vi. 12), 

represeuted as formed by a tributary 
stream, but wliich from its name 
should iudicatc a lake into which the 
Oxus fell. 

“ See the Gcograph. Jonnial, vol. 
xir. pp. Ix.xiii.-iv. 
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sea was first thrown up towards the east a trant oP land including 
the plateau of Ust-lht,° hj which the separation of the Aral and 
the Caspian was ePfected. Subsequently, another elevation of 
surface took place towards the west, the tract north of the Caucasus 
being raised by volcanic agency, and the Caspian thereby separated 
from the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. All this was done in the 
period which geologists call tertiary — ^the latest of the geological 
times, but one long anterior to the commencement of history. In 
default of any clear historical data on which to rest the late occur- 
rence of the changes, whereby the Caspian and Aral took their 
present forms, it seems best to defer to the authority of geology, 
and to regard the separation as having been effected in ante-historic 
times. It is still a question, however, -whether desiccation has not 
continued subsequently, and indeed whether it is not still proceed- 
ing.^ Humboldt has shown strong grounds for believing that, so 
late as the 16 th century, a deep bay indented the eastern shore of 
the Caspian,’^ whereof the existing gulf of Knli Deryn is a remnant, 
and sees in this bay the Hiiiits Scytliicui of Mela. His view here 
appeal’s to have a historic foundation, and may therefore be ac- 
cepted, though wo disbelieve the theory of which in his system it 
forms a part. But if desiccation has taken place on one side of the 
Caspian Sea, it must have pi’occedcd equally, though perhaps not 
with such palpable effects, in every other part. We may therefore 
conclude that the Casjiian is now somewhat smaller than it was in 
the time of Herodotus ; that the rich flats of Ghilan and Mazen- 
(leran, as well as the steiqics of Astrakan, and the deserts of Kha- 
rezm and Khiva, have advanced, and that, in particular, on the 
east coast a gulf has almost disappeared -which in his day occupied 
no inconsiderable portion of the Khiva salt-tract. 

Iinportant changes seem also to have taken place on this side of 
the Caspian in the courses of the px’incipal rivers. The Jyluiit or 
O.XUS, which at the present time pours the whole of its waters into 
the Sea of Aral, may probably, when Herodotus wrote, have flowed 
entirely into the Caspian. Kot only is this the unanimous dcclara- 


® Portions of this plntoau arc 700 
foot above the level of the Caspian 
(Gcovi'aph, ,l((urn, 1. s. c.). 

' The .So.a of Aral, it ninst bo 
renieinhcrod, is nearly on a level with ; 
the Enxine, wliile tho Caspian is aliove j 
100 1'uot below it. This certainly looks 


like desiccation. M. Hommaire etc 
Hell believed that the process w’as 
goina on rapidly. (See the address 
of Sir R. Miirehisoii in tho Journal 
of the Geographical Society, vol. xiv, 
p. l.xxii.) 

* Asie Contralo, vol. ii. p. 27t. 
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tion of ancient -writers,^ but they add a corroborative circumstance 
of great weight, which at least proves that the Oxus communicated 
with that sea ; namely, that the regular courae of the trade between 
India and Europe was through Bactra (Balkh'), down the Oxus into 
the Caspian, and thence by the Kur (Cyrus) and Bion (Phasis) to 
the Euxine.^ The early Arabian geographers, however, who were 
natives of this region, speak of the Oxus as in their day falling into 
the Sea of Aral ; and this course it appeal’s to have followed till 
about the middle of the 15th century, when the Aral channel was 
choked up, and the strcam-once more flowed into the Caspian. An 
Arabian author, writing at Herat a.d. 1438, observes — “ It is re- 
corded in all the ancient books, that fi-om that point (the frontiers 
of Kharezm) the river Jj-hnn flows on and disembogues into the Sea 
of Kharezm (the Aral lake) ; but at the present day the passage 
into the ssa has been choked up, and the river has made for itself 
a fresh channel, which conducts it into the Beria-i-Khur (the 
Caspian Sea).” ^ A century later the traveller Jenkinson found 
the water passing by the Ai’al channel.*’ It appears that the Oxus 
had previously for some considerable time bifui’catod- near Khiva, 
and had divided its watens between the two seas, but after a while 
the western channel had dried up, and that condition of the river 
was produced which continues to the present day." Traces of the 
channel by which water was formerly convoyed to the Caspian still 
remain ; * they show that the general course of the stream from the 
point where it loft the present river was south-west, and that it 
flowed towards the gulf of Kali Denja. The Si/hun or Jaxartes 
is also liable to fret^uent fluctuations in its course from the point 
where it enters upon the j)lain, as is shown by the many remains of 
ancient I’ivcr-channcls in the desert of KizU-KoumP It can scarcely, 
however, at any time have reached the Caspian, unless through the 
O.vus, into which it may perhaps have once sent a branch. This is 

3 As of Ai-istobulus, tlio companion able Arabic MS. in the possesaiou of 
of Aloxandov (up. Sti-ab. xi. p. 71'2). of Sir 11. Raivlinson. 

Eratostboucs (ibid. p. 739), of Slrabo ** See Jonkinson’s Travels, quoted by 
(ibid. p. 713), of I’liny (It. N. vi. 17}, Humboldt in bis Asie Centrale (vol. ii. 
of Arrian (Exped. Alex. iii. 29), of jip. 228, 229). 

Dionysius Periegetes (1. 718), of Mela " Asio Centrale, vol. ii. pp. 296, 297. 

(De Sit. Orb. iii. 5), and of Ptolemy 8 See Meyeiidoifs Voyage a Bok. 

(Gcograpli.vi.il). hnra, jip. 239.-11 ; and compare A'^am- 

Coiiijiaro Strab. xi. p. 7-12 with beiy’s Travels in Ceiiti-al Asia, pp. 
Plin. H. N. vi. 17 ; mid see above, note*, 106 and 115. 
page 579. “Meyondorf, pp. Gl-Gl, &c. 

“ This passage is taken from a valu. 
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possibly the origin of that confusion between the two streams, 
which is observable in Herodotus.^ 

(ii.) The valley of the Indus and its affluents is liable to per- 
petual change from the vast diluvial deposits which the various 
streams bring down, whereby the level of the plain is being con- 
tinually varied, and the rivers are thrown into fresh courses. 
These changes are most frequent and most striking in the two ends 
of the valley, the Punjab and the delta or district of Hyderabad. 
In the Punjab the channels of the five great streams experience 
perpetual small alterations, which in a long term of years would 
remodel all the features of the country ; ^ while occasionally it 
would seem that great changes have suddenly occurred, rivers 
having deserted altogether their former beds, and taken entirely 
new directions. This is most remarkably the case with the Beeas, a 
tributary of the Sidlej, whose ancient channel may be traced from 
the vicinity of HnmJioe to a point a few miles above its junction 
with the Chenab, running at an average distance of 20 or 25 miles 
north of the present channel of the Sutlej.® The Indus itself also, 
in the middle part of its course (or, if not the Indus, then one of its 
main tributaries), had once a position 40 or 60 miles more to the 
east than at present, skirting what is now the Great Sandy Desert, 
and terminating in the Runn of Cntch.^ Towards the south still 
more violent and extensive changes seem to have taken place. The 
Indus brings down annually to the sea more than 10,000,000,000 
cubic feet of mud.® This enormous mass, which descends chiefly 
in the flood-time, is precipitated about the mouths of the stream, 
and tends to produce the most extraordinary changes. The apex 
of the delta shifts, former principal channels are silted up, minor 
channels become the main ones, or entirely new channels, often 
crossing the old courses, are formed ; ships are embedded, villages 
washed away, and all the former features of the country obliterated.® 
Amid these fluctuations may be traced a general tendency towards 


* See note ® on Book i. ch. 202. 

® See Geograph. Journ. vol. x. p. 
530, where it is noted that Lient. 
Wood ascribes to this cause the dis- 
appearance of the altars of Alexander 
(Arrian. Exp. Alex. v. 2!)). 

® Chesuey, Euph. Exp. vol. ii. p. 
370. 

^ The famous city of Srahmafiahad, 
where excavations have been recently 


made, is situated on the old river 
course, which somo arc now inclined 
to regard as the ancient bed of the 
Sutlej. 

® See Geogr. Journ. vol. viii. p. 356. 
The exact estimate is 10,503,537,000 
cubic foot. 

“ See Chesney, vol. ii. pp. 373, 37'1- ; 
and compare Ueograph. Journal, vol. 
viii. p. 343, and vol. x. p. 630. 
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a contraction of the delta, and a descent of its apex, the consequence, 
probably, of that gradual elevation of the soil which an annual 
inundation cannot fail to effect. 

(iii.) In the Mesopotamian valley the important changes are 
confined to the lower or alluvial portion of tho plain, which may be 
regarded as commencing a little below the 35th parallel.^ From 
Telcrit to the sea, a distance of above 400 miles, the whole country 
is without a hill ; and throughout this flat the river-courses have 
been subject to frequent variations, partly natural, partly caused 
by tho numerous artificial cuttings made at various times for 
tho purpose of irrigation. It appears that anciently the Euphrates, 
tho Tigris, and tho Kuran, all emptied themselves into the Persian 
Gulf by distinct channels.® The three great streams have now 
converged, perhaps through tho growth of the alluvium,* which 
must have filled up to a considci-ablc extent the inner recess 
of the original Persian Gulf, or possibly by mere alterations of 
course, artificial or natuiul.^ The Euphrates seems at one time to 
have been lost in marshes, or consumed in irrigation, and to have 
obtained no outlet to the sea.* It also divided itself anciently into 
a number of bi’anches which ran across to the Tigris,® or reunited 

’’ The Euphrates enters upon tho clusero Orohoni, et accolco agros 

nlluvium a little below Hit, in latitude rigautes, nee nisi per Tigriu defortur 

33° 40' (Chesnoj-, vol. i. p. 54) ; but in uinre ”) . 

the Tigris comes ujion it earlier, viz. ® Arrian (1. s. e.), Strab. xv. p. 
at Tekrit (Layard’s Nineveh and 1033, &c. Some of theso channels 
Rabylou, p. 240 and p. 469), in lat. 31° were artificial, others natural. Of tho 
35'. former kind were (1) the original 

® For the separation of tho Tigris “ royal river,” the Ar Malcha of 

and Euphrates, compare Herod, i. 185, Berosus (Armacalcs of Abydenus, IVs. 

vi. 20 ; Strab. xi. pp. 758-9 ; I'lin. 8 and 9 ; Armalchar of Pliny, H. N. 

H. N. vi. 27. For the distinct cliaiinel vi. 26 ; ^aaiKuc^ Stdpv^ of Polybius, v. 

of the Kuran (Euloius) to the sea, sco 51 ; Narmacha of Isidore), which left 

Arrian (Expod. Alex. vii. 7). the Enphrates at Perisdbor or Aiibar, 

^ Sec a paper by Sir H. llawlinson and followed the line of the modern 

in tho Journal of the GcograpU. Sa/dotriiyeli canal, passing by AftfterAv/, 

Society, vol. xxvii. p. 186, et soqq. perhaps the Ardericca of Herodotus 

' Tho channel by which tho Kuran (i. 185), and entering the Tigris below 

now fiows into the Bah-a-Mishir is Baghdad ; (2) the Sahr Malcha of the 

artificial (supra, p. 575) ; but the Arabs, which branched from the river 

channel by which the Euphrates joins at Ridhivaniyeh, and ran across to the 

the Tigris seems to be a natural one. site of Seleucia ; and (3) the Nahr 

* Compare Arrian (Expod. Alex. vii. Kutha, which, starting from the Eu- 

7, oBrm 4s oii iroKii SSicp 6 Ei^ppirris phrates about 12 miles above Moaaib 

TeKevrav, xal TevaydSys 4s toSto, outois (tho ancient Sippara), i3assed through 

curoiraieToi), and Pliny, describing the K^utha, and fell into tho Tigris 20 miles 

state of things in his own day (vi. 27, below Sclcncia. Of tho latter kind was 

“ sed longo tempore Eiiphratcm prm- ; tlic stream called by Ptolemy Ha-arses, 
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with, the main stream,* most of Avhich are now dry. The Tigris, 
wliich flows at a lower level, and in a deopor bed,® has probably 
varied less in its course, but the tributaries which reach the Tigris 
from Mount Zagros have undergone many and great changes,® through 
causes analogous to those which have affected the Euphrates. The 
comparative geography of Lower Mesopotamia, in consequence of 
■ the variations in the streams, is rendered one of the most intricate 
and difficult subjects which can engage the attention of the scholar. 

9. The political geography of 'Western Asia in the times treated 
by Herodotus, conforms itself in a great measure to the physical 
features of the region. The great fertile tract at the foot of the 
Zagros range, abundantly watered by the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
and the rivers descending from Zagros, and enclosed by the Arabian 
and Syrian deserts upon the west, the Armenian mountains upon 
the north, and Zagros upon the east, was divided from very ancient 
times into three principal countries, all nearly equally favoured 
by nature, and each in its turn the seat of a powerful monarchy : 
— Assyria, Susiana, and Babylonia. The highlairds overlooking 
this region upon the east and north, being occupied by three prin- 
cipal races, were likewise regarded as forming three great countries : 

Armenia, Media, and Persia. West of the Mesopotamian plain, 
intervening between it and the hloditerranean, were, first, a portion 

whieli branched from tlio main river ■ it near — [II. C. E.] 

.-ibovo Babylon, and ran .across to i ° Tlio descripliun of Arrian is very 
Apainoa (iiovr Naaiiiailiijch) on the | exact : — 6 TlypT/s ttoXw re rairei- 

ieftis, t\bicli city it divided into two vor^pos tov Ei't^pdroa, Sitipv^ds ve 
poitions. this brancli may be dis- tK tov Einf^pdrou fs ai/Thy de^eratj 

Inictly traced, passiujy nurtii of tho xol 7ro\Aous dWovs iroTa,uoift napa- 

f?rcat mound of Babylon, and circling haPiiv, khI e’J avrUv aJfjjSels, iapd\Ku 
round tlie walls of tho inner riicriiitr j is t!>k nivToy riv Ilepo-iitbi/ pLiyos to kuI 
Ilymar, and i.stlio Zab ouSapov diafiaTbs osto ini t^v 
Y,., ^ geographers, and the modern KtxSdTt ou KaTaya\ttTiceTui auTOV ovdej/ es 
A i Ctiiial. A arions citli(*r natural | rifv *^E(rri yap fiereeifpoTepa ^ 

bi’ancliGS left the Euiihraten towards raurp y)j roD uSccroy .... ‘O 8e Ei/- 

uio we.st or right. To exhaust tho ipparjis fieTeatp6s re /col iffoxeihrfs 

subject of the coiniiarativc hydro. wavraxov rp yp, Kal Sicipvx^s iroWal 

giapliy of this district ■would refjTiiro* air’ adToJ/'jreTro/Tj/'Ta/, /c. t. (vii. 7)« 
u sojmato essay of considerable ® The Choaapes (/vcrfr/ta/i) bifurcated 

above Susa : tho right arm kept tho 

A hreo such stroanis wore thrown name of Clioaspos, and fell into the 

off to the right between a point a litilc Chaldscnn hiko or great swamp on the 

above Mosa'ib and Babylon, which all left bank of the 'J’igris in lat. 31° to 

entered the groat marshes (Sea of 3:d°; tho loft arm was called tho 

j\ei{}ej), whence tho water flowed in. Eulfous, and flowing to tho south-east, 

part to tho sea, in j/art back to the joined the /v’»ovra (Pasitigris) at 

Euphrates by a chuimol whicli enteml — ’’H. C. K.] 
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of Arabia, and then Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. Further off, 
both on the north and on the cast, were niimeinus petty tribes, tho 
exact position of Yvhich it is often not easy to fix, and concerning 
which it is not intended to cuter into details in the present essay. 
They -vvill necessarily be taken into consideration when we inquire 
into the extent of the Persian cmpii'c under Darius and Xer.ves; 
at present we are concerned only with Mesopotamia and the regions 
immediately adjacent. 

In treating of the boundaries and extent of the countries above 
mentioned, it will not be possible to bo very exact or precise, since 
the boundaries themselves wex'e to some extent fluctuating, and the 
knowledge which the Greeks had of them was scanty and far from 
accurate. All that can be done is to indicate in a very general way 
the relative position of tho several countries with respect to one 
another, — to mark their natural or usual limits, — and to give some 
account of tho di-sti-icts into w'hich they were occasionally divided. 

(i.) Of the three great countries which occupied the Mesopo- 
tamian plain, Assyria was tho northcTOinost. It commenced imme- 
diately below tho Armenian mountains, and extended, on either side 
of tho Tigris, to the neighbourhood of Baghdad. It w’as bounded 
on tho north bj' Armenia, on the cast by Media, on the south by 
Susiana and Babylonia, on the west by the tract known to tho Greeks 
as Mesopotamia Proper.'' This name was applied to the region 
lying directly south of Taurus in the ivniarkablo bend of the Upper 
Euphrates, where its distance from tho Tigris is the greatest. It 
limy be con.sidered to have extended as far as the land was watered 
by tho Euphrates and its affluents, the Tigris waters being reckoned 
to Assyria.® According to this view of the natural limits of Assyria, 
it would have been comprised between latitude 37° 30' and 33° 30', 
and between longitude 42° and 4.i>°. It was thus about 280 miles 

' Mesopotamia Proper is very tlis- ' Polybius <11111 Pliny give a very wide 
tinctly iiiclio.itcd by Ptolniiy (Geo- sense iinloccl to tho toiiu Mo.sopotninin. 
graph. V. IS). Ilo regards it as j *■ Some authorities boiiiul Assyria by 
bounded on tho north by the chain of the Tigris (Ptoleui. Googr. vi. 1 ; 

Taurus, on tho west liy the Huphraies, Arrinn. Exp. Ale.x. iii. 7); but the 

on tho cast by the Tigris, and on the thoroughly Assyrian ruins nt Kileh. 
south by the Euidirates and Babylonia. iS'hciylinf, --lim-A'/ifoiiccra, Tel-Ermah, 
Strabo’s view apiiears to bo similar, and Afhan (see Layard, Nineveh, pai’t 
but it is far less distinctly expressed i. ch. xii. ; Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 
(xvi. p. lO.IU). It is rcmaihable that 241, 2-13) prove tho As.syrian occupa- 
ncithcr Herodotus nor Xeiio]ihon use tion to have extended to tho west 

tho word. Xeno])hon oxteuds Svria of tho river. Pliny says, “Mesopo- 

across the Euphrates (Auah. I. iv. 19). tamia iota Assyriorum fait” (vl. 26). 
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long from north to south, and rather more than 150 broad from 
east to west; it may have contained about 35,000 square miles, 
which would make its size a little exceed that of Ireland or of the 
kingdom of Bavaria. 

Assyria was divided into a number of districts, called generally 
after important towns, as Calacine, or the district of Calah, Arbe- 
litis, or the district of Arbela, Sittaccne, or the district of Sittace, 
&c.° But the most celebrated district of all was Adiabene, not 
called from a town, but probably from the Zab rivers, i between 
which it lay. This tract was the richest and most fertile portion 
of Assyria; and its pre-eminence was such that the name, Adia- 
ben4, was sometimes taken to signify the entire country, a use 
which is perhaps not confined to profane authors." The eastern 
portion of Assyria seems to be included in the Matiene of Herodotus, 
who makes the Boyal Road from Sardis to Susa, which doubtless 
skirted the plain, pass from Armenia into Susiana, through the 
country of the Matienians.^ 

(ii.) South of Assyria, and parallel to one anothci’, occupying 
respectively the easteru and the western portions of the plain, w ore 
the two countries of Susiana and Babylonia. Susiana, the 151am of 
Scripture,* and the Cissia of Herodotus,® was bounded on the north 
by Assyria and lilodia, on the cast by Persia and I’arajtacene, 
on the soulh by the Persian Gulf, and on the west by the 
Tigris.® It was thus a long and somewhat narrow strip intervening 
between the Iranian highland and the river, reaching prob.ahly 
from about Zangaivan or Sirwan in Mah. Sabudan to the mouth of 

® Ptolemy onnmorales eight such Dionys. Perieg. 1. 100,'?). 
districts, viz., Arrapachitis, Adia- ^It has been usual to regard Elam 

hciie, the (Turamman country, Apollo- H) us Persia, but this is a riiis- 

iiiatis, Arbolitis, tnc country of the take. Ehim is the Scriptural name of 
SambatcE, Calacine, uiid Siltacciio the proviuco whereof Susa is the 
(vi. 1). Styabo gives a still larger capital (see Dan. viii. 2, and comp, 

number (xvi. ad init,). Ezra iv. 9, where the Elamites arc 

‘ Sec Amiiiian Miirccll. xxiif. 20. coupled with the Rusanchitns), and is 

^ .Sec Plin. K. II. v. 12 : “ Adiabene, represented by tho Elyiiiais of the 

Assyria auto diel a,” jind ecmipare Na- geographers, 
hum ii. 7 : “Amt Huzzab (330 shall 5 Herod, iii. 91 ; v. 49, 52, &c. 
bo carried away captive ; ” where, ® Seo Ptolem. Gcogrnph. vi. 3, and 
however, it is very doubtful if nso compare Strah. xv. p. 1031. It must 
is a proper name. be added to what is said in the text, 

® llcrod. T. 52. The Maticni, how- that Ela.m at all times included a coii- 
cver, are gcnemlly regarded, both by sidcrablc portion of the mountain 
Herodotus nnd otlior writers, as in- country intervening between the 
habit.ants of the hills (Herod, i. 189, Mesopotamian plain and the higii 
202 ; Slrab. xi. pp. 718, 7G0, &c. ; plateau of Iran. 
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the Tab or ILindyan, a distance of nearly 300 miles. In width it 
varied from 150 to 50 miles, averaging perhaps 100, which would 
make its size somewhat less than that of Assyria. Its inhabitants 
seem to have been partly Elymaeans (Elamites), partly Cissians or 
Cossseans (Cushites), the Elymaeans occupying both the coast tract 
and the hill country towards Persia.^ The eapital, Susa, whence 
the province derived its later name, was situated between the two 
arms of the Kerlcliah (Choaspes), in lat. 32° nearly. Its position 
was very central ; from the Tigris it was distant about 60 miles ; 
from the foot of the great range of Zagros about 50 ; to the south- 
eastern frontier, the Tab, was about 150 miles ; to Sirwan, at the 
north-western extremity, was the same distance. 

(iii.) "West of Susiana, and south of Assyria and Mesopotamia, 
lay Babylonia, which compi-ised the whole tmet between the tw'o 
great rivers below Hit on the Euphrates and about Saviarah or 
TelcrU on the Tigris, as well as an imjjortant strip of territory on 
tho right bank of the Euphrates, watered from it by numerous 
canals and river-courses.'* Its sea-const extended from the month 
of the Tigris to tho island of Bubian; from which point it was 
bounded on tho south and west by the Groat Desert of Arabia.’ Its 
length may be reckoned at six degrees (more than 400 miles) along 
the course of the rivers ; its average breadth approached 100 miles. 
It was thus somewhat larger than either Susiana or Assyria. 


^ Strabo iilaccs tho Klynucana in the 
Zagros moiiiitaiiiH loivarchs ISEcdm (xi. 
pp. 75y, ; xvi. p. lOofi). 

Ptolouiy’s Elynr.caiis ai’o upon tho 
coast, and tho region ahoro them in 
Cissia (Gcogr. vi. 3). Proliably thoi*o 
wore Klyniiosins in both sitnations 
(compare Pliii. II. N. ri. 2G and 27). 

^ An artificial channel loaves Iho 
Euphrates at Hit (la), tho northern 
limit of Babylonia, and runs along tho 
edge of tho tertiary formation on tho 
Arabian side, skirting tho alluvial 
vnlloy of the Euphrates on the wast 
tlironghout its whole extent, and fall- 
ing into tho sea at the head of tho 
Buhian crook, about 20 miles west of 
tho Shat-cl-Arab. This stream is 
called by tho Arabs Iho Kerch SaTilehf 
or canal of l^a'idohj and is ascribed by 
them to a wifo of Ncbnoliaduczzar. 
It is doubtful, however, whether tho 
work is earlier than the time of 


* Shapnr. Another important cutting, 
. tho Pallacopns, or Palga Opa, i.e., 
canal of Opa (comp. Heb. -J??), left 
tho Euphrates nearly at Sippara 
(Mosaib), and ran into a great lake in 
the neighbourhood of Porsippa (Btrs- 
whonco the lands south- 
w’cst of Babylon w'cre iiTigated. In 
Alexander’s time, through neglect of 
the nionth of tliis canal, which re- 
quired careful >vatching, as tho En- 
])hratcs has a iondoncy to run off to 
iUc south, almost all the water of the 
Eiiphintcs i^assed by it, and found its 
way to the sea through a series of 
marshes (Arrian. Exped. Alex. vii. 
21). This canal is called by the 
jVrabs Nahr Ahha (query, Nalir (3pa ?), 
and is regarded l)y them as the oldest 
in the country. It was probably made 
or ro-oponed bv Nebuchadnezzar. — 
[H. G. it.] 

® See Ptoloin. Geograph, v. 20. 
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The sonthern. portion of B.ibylonia, bordering on Arabia and 
on the Persian Golf, was known in all times by the special name of 
Chaldsea.^ This was the earliest seat of Babylonian power, and 
here were the primitive capitals of Hiir or Ur (the modern Mu'j- 
heir), Brecb (the 'O/ixo'v of the Greeks, now TFt(/7.:a), and Laivu 
(Ellasar of Genesis, and the Greek Anpiix'rv or Aapiaan, now Bcu- 
Jcereli). Upper Babylonia was sometimes divided into two districts, 
which wore known respectively as Anranitis and Amordacia.- Of 
these, Anranitis seems to have been the more nortbeim ; Araor- 
dacia being the country about the great marshes into which the 
Euphrates ran. 

(iv.) To these three principal countries of the plain must bo 
added a fourth, which has some right to be regarded as distinct ; 
viz., Mesopotamia, the Anim-Xaliaraim of the Jews, a country which 
was not subject to the early A.ssyrian kings, and which, though 
reckoned to Ass3-ria about the time of Hcrodotns, was both at an 
earlier and a later date considered to be a separate region.’ The 
boundaries of this region were Armenia, upon the north ; the 
Euphrates upon the west; Assyria upon the cast; and Babylonia 


' Soo tlio inscriptions anil 

cnniparo Stral). xvi. p. 1050 ; I’toloin. 

1. s. c. 

- Sco Ptolom. V. 20. Tlin scennd of 
thc.so words, wliicli tlio Latin inter- ■ 
jireccr rondors by ManhiciHi, recalls j 
the name of tlio Babylonian <fod, ' 
Mardoc, or Mei'mladi, to n horn Xelm- ■ 
chadne7.z<av dedicated so many of his ■ 
templn.s, and es]ieoiaUy tlio groat ■ 
temple at Babylon known to the 
Greeks as the temple of Belas. .-In. 
'/•onili.ir is perhaps conned ed with the 
modern Khamran or KItarran, the 
name of an important Arab tribe on 
the Enjihratcs. 

’ In Scripture, Aram-Naharaiin 
(Syria of the two rivers) is clearly dis- 
tinguished from Assiwia in’ Asshnr. 
(See Gon. x.\iv. 10, xxv. 18 ; 1 Chi-oii. 

V. 26, xix. (i.) The position of the 
one is marked by tlie city Ilainn 
(Gen. xxiv. 10, xxvii. -13), of iho othbr 
by its being the country totrnrds 
which the Tigris ran eastward (Gen. ! 
ii. 11. marginal truiLshition). Aram- I 
Naharairn is nearer to .Tudma, and the I 
Jews come in contact with it long 


before they come in coninet with .Vs- 
syria. (See .Tndges iii. 8-10 j 1 Chron. 
V. 26; 2 King.s xv. 19, &c.) In llero- 
dotn.s, ns has been already observed, 
there is no niention of Meaopotatnia ; 
!ind the only ipiestion that can be 
raised is whether ho included the 
tract so called in Assyria or in Syria. 
A ctircful comparison of all the Ytas- 
sages bearing on the subject leads me 
to the former conclusion. Xenophon, 
however, in Anab. i. 1, § 19, certainly 
makes Syria extend across the Eii- 
jihrates — at least if the rciiding in the 
phicc be sound, and should not rather 
be 5ta rtfs Airirupiay, as 1 htrongly in- 
cline to suspect. (Compare Anab. 
vii. 8, § 2.5, where Assyria is men- 
tioned as one of the countries tra- 
versed by tho Ten Thousand.) From 
the time of Alexander, Mesopotamia 
came to bo regarded by tho Greeks as 
a distinct country from Assyria. (Cf. 
Eratosth. ap. Strab. book ii. ; Arrian. 
Exped. Alex. iii. 7 : Dexipp. Fr. 1 ; 
Strsib. xvi. 1016, 1059, &o. ; Ptolem. 
V. 18, vi. 1, iSsc.) 
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upon tlie south. The more northern part of the tract was inhabited 
in early times by the almost countless tribes of the Navri; * while 
the southern was in the possession of the Lehlca and other unim- 
portant nations. At a later date we find Arabs established on the 
left bank of the Euphrates, and hence a portion of Mesopotamia is 
sometimes reckoned to Arabia.® It did not form, like the other 
three countries, the ordinary seat of a powerful monarchy ; “ on the 
contrary, it was usually either split up among a number of petty 
kings, like most part of the country between the Euphrates and 
Egypt, ^ or else was merely a province of some great empire. Its 
chief towns were Nisibis (Nisibiii), Carrhee (the Hebrew Charan, now 
ffarrdii), and Amida (Biarbelcr'). 

10. The three countries of the highlands immediately overlooking 
the Mesopotamian plain — Armenia, Media, and Persia — ^have now 
to be briefly considered. 

(i.) Armenia lay directly to the north of the plain. It was the 
country whence sprang all the great rivers of this part of Asia, 
the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Halys, the Araxes, and the Cyrus ; 
which, rising within a space 250 miles long by 100 wide, flow 
down in four directions to three diffei-ent seas. It was thus to 
this part of Asia what Switzerland is to Western Europe, an 
elevated fastness containing within it the highest mountains, and 
yielding the waters which fertilize the subjacent regions. Its. 
limits towards the south were tolerably fixed, consisting of the 
gi’eat range of mountain.s, known to the Greeks as Taurus or 
Hiphates, which stretches across from ILahitiyoh (MeUtene) on the 
Euphrates to Til upon the Tigris. Towards the east and west they 
seem to have varied considerably at different times. Ptolemy 
extends the eastern boundaries to the Caspian Sea, making a part of 
Armenia intervene between Allmnia and Media Atropaten4;“ but 

* See especially the groat Cylintlcr fane history, except Clmshan-rish- 
of Tiglath-Pilcser, col. iv. lines 5G-83, ntlinim, who oppressed Israel for eight 
where no fewer than thirty -nine of years (Judges iii. 8-10). [The name 
these tribes are mentioned by name. of this monarch appears to be Semitic, 
Tho near resemblance of the name and to bo formed according to the 
Na-%-ri with the Heb. Naliaraitu is genius of tho Assyrian and Bnby- 
perhaps not more than a mere acci- Ionian nomenclature. It might be 
dent. rendered “ Chnshan has elevated my 

® See Xen. Anab. i. 5, § 1, and com- head.” — H. C. R.] 
pare Strab. i. p. 59, xvi. pp. 1060, ’ Compare on this point Essay vii. 

1061. § 40. 

“ Wo hear of no conquering king of ® Geograph, v. 10. 

Mesopotamia either in sacred or pro- 

VOL. I. 2 Q 
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in this view he is singular.® The usual frontier eastward seems to 
have been the mountain line which joins Zagros to Ararat, and 
which now forms the boundary between Turkey and Persia. West- 
ward Herodotus extends Armenia further than most Greek writers, 
since he places the source of the Halys in that country.^ An 
ill-defined and variable line separated Armenia on this side from 
Cappadocia, and according to Herodotus from Cilicia,® which he 
regarded as including a considerable tract reckoned generally to 
Cappadocia. On the north the limits of Armenia are extremely 
uncertain. Perhaps the mountain-range second from the coast, now 
known as the Koseli Tagh, Tekeli Tagh, (fee., may be regarded as the 
natural frontier as far as the sources of the Kur, which then became 
the boundary, separating Armenia from the Colchians, Sapeiri, &c., 
who dwelt still farther to the north, between the Kur and the 
Caucasus.® 

Armenia is distinguished by the geographers into the Greater 
and the Lesser, the Euphrates forming the division between the 
two provinces.^ Armenia Minor, which lay to the west of the 
river, and was sometimes included in Cappadocia,® extended from 
the northern flanks of Taurus, near Malatnjeh, to the sources of the 
upper Euphrates or Kara-Su. Armenia Major was tho whole country 


^ Herodotus, by placing fonr nations ! 
only between the Kuxino and tho ] 
Erythraean Sea or Persian Gulf — -viz. I 
the Colchians, Sapirians, Modes, and 
Persians — clearly shuts oil Ai-raenia 
from tho Caspian, (See Herod, iv. 
37). Strabo distinctly states that 
Armenia is bounded on tho east by 
Media Atropaiend and Media Magna 
(xi. p. 765). Pliny appears to make 
the Massvila mountirins the eastern 
boundary, thus bringing Armenia 
within sight of the Caspian Sea, but 
still assigning tho coast tract (now 
Talish) to the people whom he calls 
Caspians (H. N. vi. 9 and 15). Mela, 
in his enumeration of the tribes 
dwelling round tho Caspian, has no 
mention of the Armenians (iii. 6). 
Their own geo'jKiphorg, liowcver, ex- 
tend Armenia to the borders of tho 
Bea for Rome distance sonth of the 
Araxes (Arai>). See tho Armenian 
Geography apcrii)ed to Moses Chore- 
nensis, p. 357, et seqq., and compare 
3Ios. Chor. ii. 50, p. 167. 


* llorod, i. 72. In this, howovor, 
he agrees witli the Arnioiiians them- 
selves (boo tliG Geography, p. 355). 
He is also followed by Dionysius 
(1. 780). Most writers, liowevcr, like 
Strabo (xii. 791), regard tho Halys ns 
rising in Cappadocia. Some even 
make the Euplirates tho western 
boundary of Armenia. (Agathemer, 
ii. 6.) 

® Herod, v. 4-9 and 52. 

® Compare Herod, iv. 37 ; Strab. xi. 
pp. 726-30 i Plin. H. N. vi. 5 and 10 ; 
Ptolem. V. 10, 11. 

* See Strab. xi. p. 758, &c. ; Plin. 
vi. 8j Ptolern. v. 7 and 13; Armen. 
Geograph. § 57-9. 

® Pliny goes further, and says of 
tho Cappadocians: “Longissime hceo 
Ponticaruni omnium [gentium] in- 
trorsus rcccdcns, minorem Armcniam 
majoremqne loovo sue latere transit** 
(I.B.O.). Ptolemy, while distinguishing 
the Greater Armenia altogether from 
Cappadocia (v. 13), appears to include 
the Lesser within it (v. 0 and 7). 
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east of the Euphrates. This tract was divided into a number of 
petty provinces,' of which the moat important w^as Sophene, the 
region north and north-east of Diarhekr. Armenia was about 550 
miles from east to west, and from north to south averaged 200 
miles. 

(ii.) East and south-east of Armenia, extending from the Kwr 
(Cyrus) on the north to the vicinity of Isfahan on the south, was 
Media, divided (like Armenia) into two provinces. Media Magna 
and Media Atropatenc.’ Media Atropatenc lay towards the north, 
being interposed between Armenia and the Caspian, and including 
within it the rich and fertile basin of lake Urumiyeh,^ as well as the 
valleys of the Aras (Araxes) and the Sejid Ikid, and the low countries 
of Tallsli and Ghilan on the shores of the sea, thns nearly corre- 
sponding with the modern province of Axerhijan. From hence Media 
Magna extended eastward to the Caspian Gates south of Mount 
Demavend, following the line of the Elburz, and being separated 
from the Caspian by a portion of Hyrcania, now Mazattderan. On 
the we.st, Assyria formed the boundary, Media here lying along 
Zagros, and reaching southwards to about the 32nd parcel, where 
Persia adjoined upon it. Eastward Media was bounded by the 
Great Salt Desert, which extends across Imn from lat. 85° to lat. 
30°. The entire country was thus eight degrees (550 miles) long, 
and from 250 to 300 miles broad. 

(iii.) Below Media was Persia, nearly coinciding with the 
modern province of Ears. On the west it was bounded by Susiana, 
on the south by the Persian Gulf, on the east by Carmania (Eer- 
maii), and upon the north, as has been remarked, by Media. It 
contained, besides a portion of Zagros, the fertile districts® about 
Shimz and lake Baktigan, and a considerable extent of sandy and 
unproductive plain, lying partly between the mountains and the sea, 


“ Strab. xi. pp. 760, 767. Ptolom. 
V. 13. Armeu. Geogr. § 63-80. 

'' This division was of course not 
made under these names till the time 
of Alexander, when the Persian 
satrap, Atropates, the commander of 
the Median contingent at the battle 
of Arbela (Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8), 
contrived to make himself indepen- 
dent in Upper Media (Strab. xi. p. 
760 j Died. Sic. xviii. 3), wliich was 
tlicnco called Media Atropatenc, or 
the Media of Atropates. lint there 
are grounds for believing that the two 


provinces — each with its own Eoba- 
tana — had boon from the earliest 
Median occupation more or loss dis- 
tinct. (See Sir H. Rawlinson’s me- 
moir on the site of the Atropatenian 
Ecbatana in the tenth volume of the 
Geogra 2 )hical Journal.) 

** For the fertility of Iho country 
cast and south of this lake (which is 
undoubtedly the bake Sp.anta of 
Strabo, xi. p. 760), seo Geograph. 
Joiirii. vol. X. pp. 5-1.3, and 28-31. 

“ See Kinneir's 1’cr.sian Empire, pp. 
59-61. 
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partly north and east of the great chain, ■which in this part breaks 
up and ramifies. The northern portion of the country, in Zagros, 
and next to Media, was known to the later Greeks as Paraetac&n^.* 
This tract, however, which seems to be the mountain country north- 
west of Isfahan, formed a dehateable ground between the two 
kingdoms of Media and Persia, and was sometimes reckoned to the 
one, sometimes to the other.® The remaining Persian pro'vinees are 
nnimportant. We may perhaps recognise in the Mardyene of 
Ptolemy,® which lay upon the sea-coast, the country of the Mardi, 
mentioned by Herodotus among the Persian tribes,^ and in his 
Taocene, the country of the Taochi or modern Dalalci, who dwell 
north-east of Bushire on the Kitist river. Pasargada;, the earlier, 
and Persepolis the later capital, were the two principal towns.^ 
Their position is clearly marked by the tomb of Cyrus at’ Mur j- 
Au 6,“ and the ruined palace of Darias near IstaJirJ Both were 
fairly central, being situated in the mountain-region half-way 
between the low coast tract and the elevated desert country towards 
Tezd, and being about equidistant from the eastern and western 
boundaries of the province. 

Persia was the smallest, as Media was the largest, of the three 
great mountain countries; from iior-th to south it did not exceed 
300, nor ivom east to west 230 miles. Hence the epithet of a 
“ scant ” laud, which Herodotus applies to it in the last chaiiter of 
his History.® Its general character also justifies his expressions 


^ Ffcolem. vi. 4. 

® Herodotus culls the Pavaitaccni a 
Median trilie (i. 101), and Stephen 
makes Farmluca a Mediau city (ad 
voo.). Ptolemy distinctly assigns 
Pnrgetacene to Persia (1. s. c.)« Era- 
tosthenes (ap. Strab. ii. p. 116), 
Strabo (xi. pp. 759, 762, &c.), Pliny 
(H. N. vi. 26), and Aman (Exped. 
Alex. iii. 19), accui to regard the 
country of tho Parmtaceni, or Paiio- 
lacae, as separate both from Persia 
and Media. 

® Geogiuph. vi, 4. 

^ Herod, i. 125. 

® Some writers, as Sir W. Ouscloy 
(Travels, vol. ii. pp. 316, et seqq.) 
and Niebuhr (see Lectures on Ancient 
History, vol. i., Lectures 12 and 18, 
jip. 115 and 162, E.T.), have regarded 
Persepolis and Pasargadm as two 
nuincs of the same place. The names 


themselves are probably equivalents, 
but the two cities were certainly dis- 
tinct. They are carefully distin- 
guished by Strabo (xv.p. 1035), Pliny 
(H. N. vi. 26), Arrian (Exped. Alex, 
vii, 1, ad init.), Ptolemy (Gcogi’aph. 
vi. 4), and others. In point of fact 
they were more than 40 inilcs apart, 
Murg-Auh, the site of Pa-sargadto, 
being 43 mi1c.s almost duo north of 
tho Chchl.^Iinarf or Palace of tljo 
Forty Pillars, undoubtedly tho ruins 
of the later capital. (See ICiimoir's 
Boutes in the Appendix to his Persian 
Bmpiro, p. 401.) 

® See noto ^ on Book i. ch. 214. 

^ Seo Chardin’s Voyage en Perso, 
vol. ii. XJp* 141| et seqq.; Ker Porter’s 
Travels, vol. i. pp. 576-683; and Kin- 
ncir’s Persian Empire, pp. 76, 77. 

® r^if yhp 6KT^jU60a oKlyijv (Herod, 
ix. 122). 
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“ churlisli ” and “ ragged ; ” ® for tliongli the mountains contain a 
certain number of “ fertile plains ” and a few. “ ddightfnl Talleys,” 
yet for the most part the hill-sides are hare, the valleys mere 
ravines, and the level tracts arid and sandy 

(iv.) Although it was nsaal to regard the three countries of 
Armenia, Media, and Persia as dividing among them the entire 
mountain-tract north and east of the Mesopotamian valley, yet it 
seems as if there had been at all times a number of tribes, not 
really either Armenian, Median, or Persian, who maintained them- 
selves in a state of partial or complete independence, like the Boards 
and Lars (or Luks) of the present day, in the more inaccessible 
portions of the highlands. Such were the Ziniri of the Inscriptions, 
who held Zagros almost from one end to the other daring the period 
of the Assyrian Empire, and were in perpetual rebellion against the 
Assyrian kings. Such again are probably the Dardanians,'® Mati- 
enians,'® Parioanians,!'* Orthocorybantians,^® Utians, and Myciaus*® of 
Herodotus, the Carduchi of Xenophon,^^^ the Gordiseans and Uxians 
of Strabo and A.rrian,i the Cordueni, Mizsei, Saitoe, Hyi, &c., of 
Pliny.* Of these various tribes the one of the greatest name and 
note — which may be traced uninterruptedly from the time of Xeno- 
phon to the present day, and which has apparently absorbed almost 
all the others — is that which ancient writers designate under the 
slightly varied appellations of Carduchi, Gordisei, Cordueni,* and 
perhaps Cardaces* and Cyrtii (Kvprtoi),^ and which still holds the 


® Awrp^v . . . (ibid.) . Com- 

pare Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5, § 67. n4p<ras 
Toy qXkoi . . . 4mirov{6TaTa feSras 5io 
rrjs xcdfjay r pax^TijT a, 

Einaeir, p. 55. 

“ See note to Book is. oh. 122. 

“ Herod, i. 189. 

Ibid. oh. 202 ; and of, v. 49 and 52. 

** Ibid. iii. 92, and vii. 68. 

** Ibid. iii. 92. Ibid. vii. 63. 

Anab. iv. 1, § 8, &c. 

Strab.xi.762 ; xvi. pp. 1038,1060, 
&c. 

' Exped. Alex. iii. 7 and 17. 

* H. N. vi. 13 and 27. 

* Strabo (xvi. p. 1060) identifies the 

Cardnchi and Gordisei with snfllciont 
clearness, even according to the read- 
ing of the MSS. I have no doubt, 
however, that he wrote, Ilpbs 8t ra 
Tiypei TO Twv TopSvaluv oOs ol 

vdXca KapSovxovs i\eyoy^ ns Wesseling 


conjectured long ago (ad Diod. Sic. 
xiv. 27). Pliny (H. N. vi. 15) iden- 
titles the Cardnchi and Cordneni. 
Strabo’s Gordytne (ropSu^jyri, 1. s. o.) 
links together Goiiiiaji and Cordneni. 
The ethnic title, whichever form we 
give it, is probably to be connected 
with the Assyrian term Karadi, which 
is the only word used thronghont the 
inscriptions for the “ warlike youth ” 
of a nation. Strabo observes (xv. p. 
1011) that Car da meant rh ivSpSSfs 
Kol VoAc/UIKltl'. 

* This identification rests chiefly on 
the similarity of sound. It receives 
some support from the occurrence cf 
Cardaces in the mixed army of Anti- 
ochus (Polj'b. V. 79), where we seem 
to have a right to look for Kurds. 

* The Kiprioi aro mentioned by 
Strabo only, I believe. He speaks of 
them as scattered about Zagros and 
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greater portion of the region between Armenia and Luristan under 
the well-known name of Kurds. The country assigned to this race in 
ancient times is usually the rugged tract east of the Tigris, extend- 
ing frpm the neighbourhood of Seri and Bitlis (in long. 42°) to the 
vicinity of Bowand-itz (in long. 44° 50').® Sometimes, however, we 
find, instead of this country, that Gordy6n6 or Gordiaea is regarded 
as the mountain-chain in the north of Mesopotamia, which Strabo 
calls Monnt Masius,^ and which lies directly south of the Tigris 
where it runs east between Diarhekr and Til.^ Kurds doubtless 
extended through this whole region, and (if we regard Cardaccs 
and Cyrtii as equivalent terms to Garduchi) were even found in 
Persia Proper,® where the modern Liirs are perhaps their descend- 
ants and representatives.^ The other tribes which have been named 
admit even leas of being located with accuracy, if we except the 
TJxians, whose position in the BahMiijari mountains, from long. 49° 
to 51°, is pretty plainly indicated by Strabo ® and Arrian.'’ 

11. West of the Mesopotamian plain, between the Euphrates and 
the Mediterranean, lay three countries, inhabited for the most part 
by cognate races, but of widely diffei-ent characters and dimensions ; 
viz., Arabia, Syria, and Phoenicia. A brief notice of those well- 
known tracts will be sufficient for our present purpose. 

(i.) The vast country of Arabia, which has a superficies of above 
a million square miles,* and is thus more than equal to one-fourth of 
Europe, is a peninsula bounded on three sides by seas, but possess- 
ing on the fourth no marked natural limit. Some writers consider 
that a line drawn from the north-eastern comer of the Persian Gulf 

Niphates, and particularly as dwelling ® See Strab. xi. p. 761, xv. p. 1031, 
both in Northern Media (xi. p. 761) and p. 1011. 

and in Persia Proper (ibid., and com. ’ The language spoken by the Lur.s 
pare xv. p. 1031). is in its grainmnr a dialect of the 

® This is clearly the country of Xeno- Kurdish. (See Geograph. Journ. vol. 
phon’s Garduchi (Anab. iv. 1, § 3, et ix. part i. pp. 105 and 109.) In its 
seqq.), as it is of Arrian’s Gordyaoi names of objects, however, it is closely 
(Bxped. Alex. iii. 7), and of Pliny’s akin to the Soythio of ancient Baby- 
Cordueni, who border on Adiabene Ionia. 

(II. N. vi. 15). It is also the Gordyone “ Strabo places the sources of both 
of Ptolemy (v. 13). Whether Strabo the Choaspos and the Pasitigris in the 
intends to place any Gordiscans on the country of the Uxians (xi. pp. 1032 
left bank of the Tigris is ircrhaps and 1031). Ho also makes the Uxians 
doubtful. He may mean to do so in border on the Elymmans (p. 1038) . 
book xvi. pp. 1059, 1060. ’ See the Expod. Alex. iii. 17, and 

^ Strab. xi. p. 759, and p. 766. comiraro the Goograph. Joum. vol. 

® This is certainly Strabo’s ordinary xiii. pp. 108-112. 
view. See xi. pp. 759 and 709 ; xvi. * Chesnoy, vol. ii. p. 448. 
p. 1046, &o. 
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atove Bubian to tbe innormost recess of tbe Red Sea at Suez, 
wbicli would pass almost exactly along the 30th parallel, is the 
proper northern boundary.® Others, alive to the fact that Arabs 
have always been the inhabitants of the desert tract projecting 
towards the north from this base, in the shape of a right-angled 
triangle as far as the vicinity of Aleppo, extend Arabia northwards 
to the 37th parallel, and make the Euphrates and the narrow 
isthmus between the Euphrates and the gulf of Iskenderun inclose 
the .Arabian territory on its fourth side.® In ancient times, how- 
ever, a portion of this triangular space was always reckoned to 
Syria, which included Tadmor or Palmyra in the desert country,^ 
and came at least as low as Thapsacus {ElSa/mm.am) on the 
Euphrates.® Ancient Arabia therefore may best be regarded as an 
irregular rectangle,® with the angles facing the cardinal points, 
bounded on the south-west by the Red Sea, on the south-east by the 
Indian Ocean, on the north-east by that ocean, by the Persian Gulf, 
and by the valley of the Euphrates as far as Thapsacus,^ and on the 
north-west by a Hne drawn from the inmost recess of the Gulf of 
Suez past the southern shores of the Dead Sea,® and thence by 
Bozrah (Bostm) and Palmyra to the Euplirates in the vicinity of 
JUl-Hamvmdm. Its length from north-west to south-east is about 
1500 miles ; its greatest breadth, which is along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean from Cape Babelmandel to the Bas-el-Hadd, exceeds 
1200 miles. 

The formal division of Arabia into three regions — the Happy, the 


® As the elder Niebuhr. See his 
Description de I’Arabie, p. 1. Com- 
])are Mr. P. Smith’s article in Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 
man Geography, vol. i. p. 175. 

“ Chosney, 1. s. c. 

' Soo Plin. H. N. v. 24, 25 ; Ptolom. 
V. 15 ; Steph. Byz. ad roc. nd\fiupa, 
&o. 

“ Xen. Anab. i. 4 ; Theopomp. Pr. 
63 ; Plin. H. N. v. 24; Ptolem. v. 15. 

“ The most violent irregularity is 
the remarkable projection at the month 
of the Persian Gulf, separating be- 
tween it and the Indian Ocean, where- 
by the contour of Arabia is rendered 
not nnlike that of a sitting cat, the 
projection in question forming the 
animal’s hoad. Putting this aside, it 
mast also bo noted that the breadth of 
Arabia gradually contracts towards 


the north, the distance from the Red 
Sea to the Persian Gulf below Bahrein 
being 800 miles, while the distance 
from Suez to Thapsacus is less than 
600 miles. 

1 Xenophon, as has been already 
remarked (supra, p. 603), extends 
Arabia across tho Euphrates (Anab. 
i. 5, § 1), and Striubo notices the fact 
that Arabians occupied a portion of 
Mesopotamia (xvi. pp. 1060-1). They 
sometimes even extended themselves 
into Susiona. (See Sir H. Rawlinson's 
Commentary on the Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions, p. 61, note ®.) 

® Aceording to Herodotus (iii. 6), 
Arabia in this part touched the Medi- 
torrancan for a short distance, but 
herein he differs from most other 
writers. Pliny, however, seems to 
agree with him (v. 11). 
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Stony, and tKe Desert — which has descended to ns from the later 
Gireeks and Romans, is first fonnd in Ptolemy* Eratosthenes 
appears to have distinguished but two regions, the northern or 
Desert, and the southern or Happy.® This two-fold division is 
followed hy Strabo,” Pliny, ^ and Mela ; ” while Ptolemy’s view is 
adopted by Agathemer,* and the Armenian Geography “ Happy 
Arabia ” was at first the south-western corner of the peninsula 
from about Mecca to Aden ; but the term was gradually extended 
till it came to include the entire peninsula below a lino drawn from 
Bahian to Akahah. “ Stony Arabia,” or Arabia Petraja, lay above 
this to the west ; it contained the Sinaitic peninsula, and the region 
boi'dering upon Judaea and Syria, as far as Bozrah. Arabia Deserta 
lay above Arabia Felix to the east ; it was the tract which bordered 
the Mesopotamian valley from Thapsaens downwards, and which 
extended westward to Palmyren6 and Arabia Petroea.'^ The terms 
Petrsea and Deserta are not ill applied; but Arabia FoHx, unless 
in the narrow sense in which it was first used, is a complete mis- 
nomer. 

(ii.) The Syria of the geographers ® is the tract lying west of the 
Euphrates from the place where it breaks through Mount Taurus 
to Thapsaens, and extending thenco in a direction a little west of 
south to the borders of Egypt. It is bounded on the north and 
north-west by part of Taurus and by Amanus {Alma Tugh and 
Jav)ur Tagh), on the west by the Mediterranean and Phoenicia,® on 
the south by Arabia Petreea, and on the east by Arabia Deserta and 
the Euphrates. Its shape is not unlike that of the human foot, the 
toe touching Egypt and the heel the Euphrates near Thapsacus. 
Its length along the coast from Issus to the River of Egypt (TFady- 
el-Arish) is somewhat more than 400 miles ; the breadth varies from 
100 miles between Issus and the Euphrates, to more than 500 


* Geograph, v. 17 and 19 j vi. 7. 

® Ap. Strab. xvi. pp. 1089 and 1091. 

” Strab. xvi. pp. 1088-9. 

1 H. N. V. 11, 21, ad fin. ; vi. 28. 

” De Sit. Orb. i. 10. 

” Geograph, ii. 6. 

Compare § 83, 85, and 86. 

* These are the views of Ptolemy, 
who alone draws the limits with any 
Attempt at exactness. 

® Herodotus included Cappadocia in 
Syria, thns extendm;^ it to the Euxino 
(i. 6, 72, &o.). Xenophon, if the read- 


ing iu Anab. i. 4, § 19 be correct, 
regarded it as stretching across the 
Euphrates. Strabo (xvi. p. 1063), 
Pliny (H. N, v, 12), and Ptolemy 
(Geograph, v. 15), agree substantially 
with the statements in the text. 

® Strabo (1. s. c.) includes Phconicia 
in Syria. Pliny (1. s. c.) inclines to 
do the same, but notes that somo 
(qui suhtilius dividunt) made them 
distinct countries. Herodotus (iii. 5), 
Scylax (Porijil. p. 98), jMcla (i. 11, 12), 
and Ptolemy, regard tlicinas separate. 
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■between Egypt and Thapsacua. The entire area is nearly equal to 
that of England, or between 50,000 and 60,000 sqnare miles.* 

Syria was divided into a number of provinces the limits of which 
were mostly very marked and distinct. To the north lay Com- 
mageno, a name found under the form of Qummuleh in the Assyrian 
InscriptioM,® which was the narrow but fertile tract immediately 
south of Taurus, bounded on the east by the Euphrates, on the 
west by Amanus, and on the south by the region called Cyrestica or 
Cyrrhistica.® This latter region consisted of the knot of mountains 
lying directly between the Gulf of Issus and the Euphrates ; it was 
sometimes reckoned to Seleucis,’’ which may be regarded as the 
whole country between Commagene and Coele-Syria, extending 
from about Aiii-Tab, in lat. 37°, nearly to the sources of the Orontes 
in lat. 34°. In Seleuois were included, besides Cyrrhistica, Chaly- 
bonitis, or the region of Chalybon ® (the modern Aleppo), Chalcis or 
Chalcidice, a small tract about the lake into which the river of 
Aleppo empties itself ; Casiotis, the sea-board from the Orontes 
southward to the borders of Phoenicia; Pieria, the little comer 
between the Orontes and Mount Amanus ; together with the upper 
valley of the Orontes, which was the ancient kingdom of Hamath,® 
and the Apam5n6 of the post- Alexandrine writers. Below Seleucis 
was the country called Coele-Syria, which was properly the valley 
of the Litany, or the hollow {xoiKia) between Libauus and Anti- 
Libanus,* but which was made to include also the valley of the 
Chrysorrhoas {Barada) east of Anti-Libanus, and the countiy about 
Damascus,® one of the richest regions of Asia.® South of Ooele- 


^Col. Ohesney gives the area as 
53,762^ square geographical miles, or 
more than 60,000 square statute miles, 
but his estimate iucludes the island of 
Cyprus and Fhcenicia. (See Euphrat. 
Exped. vol. i. p. 3S-I.) 

‘ The Qmnmulch of the inscriptions 
does not, however, answer in position, 
to Commagene. It consists rather of 
the southern skirts of Taurus, from 
the Euphrates at Sumeisat to the 
Tigris at Diarbekr. — [H. C. H.] 

6 Strab. xvi. p. 1063 j Ptol. v. 15 j 
Plin. H. N. V. 23, &o. 

’ As by Strabo, who divides Syria 
into five provinces only ; viz. Com- 
magSne, Seleucis, Coele-Syria, Jndeea, 
and Phoenicia (1. s. c.). Pliny in- 
cludes Cyrrhistica in Coele-Syria. 
Ptolemy makes it separate from both. 


® Chalybon is probably the Helbon 
of Scripture, so famous for its excellent 
wine. (Compare Ezek. xxvii. 18, with 
Strab. XV. p. 10-13, and Athen. i. 22.) 

" Hamath (the modem Hamah) was 
the capital of a considerable kingdom 
in northern Syria from the time of 
David to that of Sennacherib (2 Sam. 
viii. 9; 2 Kings xix. 13, &o.). It is 
frequently mentioned in the Assyrian 
Inscriptions of this period. (See Six 
H. Rawlinson’s Commentary, pp. 86, 
39, 40, &o.) 

* Cf. Strab. xvi. p. 1075. KoiAi)irvpia 
/roAftTcu idias y Atfidygj Hal ’AvriXi- 
iipafpia/ievTj, 

- Strab. xvi. pp. 1071, 1075 ; Ptolem. 
V. 15. 

® See Chesney’s Euphrat. Exped. 
vol. i. p. 527. 
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Syria lay Palestine, extending from the sources of Jordan and 
Mount Hermon on the north to the River of Egypt {Wady-el-Arisli) 
on the south, and containing the ■well-known provinces of Galilee, 
Samaria, Judoea, and Idumsea, west of the Jordan valley, Iturfea 
and Pereea, east of the same/ On the side of the desert, separated 
from the fertile coast tract by a broader or narrower belt of arid 
territory, were the two oases of Tadmor and Bozrah, the one the 
capital of the district known as Palmyrene, which was the entire 
country between Syria Proper and the Euphrates, the other the 
chief city of the region called Trachonitis, the cl-Ledja and Jebel- 
Hauran of the present day. 

(iii.) Along a portion of the sea-board of Syria, stretching from 
about lat. 35° 20' to 32° 40', lay Phaniicia,® a narrow strip of ter- 
ritory between the mountains and the sea, 190 miles in length from 
north to south, and never so much as 20 miles, sometimes little 
more than a single mile “ in breadth from east to west, containing 
about 2000, or at most 2500 square miles, a less space (that is) than 
several of the English counties — so slight and accidental is the 
connection between territorial extent and political consequence. 
Well watered by the numerous perennial streams which descoird 
from the ranges of Lebanon and Bargylus {Jebel-Nosairi), sheltered 
from invasion on the one hand by the great separator, the sea,'*^ on 


* For a fall account of these coun- 
tries the reader is referred to the ex- 
cellent work of Dean Stanley (Sinai 
and Palestine in Connection with their 
History. London, Murray, 1856), 
which is a model of descriptive geo- 
graphy. 

® The limits of Phoenicia are not 
very clearly marked either to the 
north or to the south. Scylax (Peripl. 
p. 98) makes Phoenicia the entire sea- 
lioard of Syria. Strabo regai-ds it 
as commencing at Gabala (jehili) a 
little south of Laodicca (LatJU-iyeJi), 
and c.vtending to Pelnsinm (xvi. p. 
3070, and p. 1075). Pliny (H. N. v. 
3 9 and 20) makes it begin with Aradus 
(Ituad), and end a little below Mount 
Carmel. Ptolemy (v. 15) agrees as to 
the southern limit, but makes the 
northern the river Eleuthems (Nahr. 
cl-Kchir, lat. 34° 42'), which Strabo 
says was often considered as the 
boundary (p. 1071). Dean Stanley, 


regarding Ace (now Akka or Acre) as 
properly a Philistian town, makes 
Phoenicia terminate at the Pfi.s-el- 
Abiad or the Rns-en-Nakhora (Sinai 
and Palestine, p. 262). I have de- 
ferred to the authorities of Pliny and 
Ptolemy. 

® Scylax, Peripl. p. 99. Se 

obSe cttI iTTablovs 1 rb w^dTos, 

^ It is perhaps not a more fancy to 
connect the Greek ireKoyoi with the 
Hebrew ■peXeg, “ separation.” (See 
Scott and Liddell’s Lexicon, ad voc. 
wt'^ayor.) At any rate, whether tho 
etymology holds or no, the fact re- 
mains that tho sea in early times was 
not, as now, the uniter, but tho divider 
of nations. Dean Stanley rightly ob- 
serves (Palestine, p. 113), ‘‘ When 
Israel first settled in Palestine, tho 
Mediterranean Avas not yet tho 
thoroughfare — it Avas rather tho bound- 
ary and the terror of tho eastern 
nations.” 
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the other hy the high mountain-line interposed between its smiling 
palm-groves and the natural march of Eastern conquest,® with 
numerous harbours, a fairly productive soil, and inexhaustible 
forests of timber on the flanks of Lebanon, Phoenicia was a region 
in which we cannot be surprised that flourishing commercial com- 
munities grew up at an early date, whose influence upon the world’s 
history was little proportioned to the restricted limits of their 
ten-itorial sovereignty. Asiatic civilization, rising in Lower Baby- 
lonia, naturally, and we may almost say necessarily, reached first at 
this point the Western Sea. Here was Marathus, the extreme 
West of the first comers,® who however in course of time discovered 
a West {Erah or Europe) beyond themselves, to which they were 
Cadmonim or Cadmeiqins, that is. Easterns.' Here western com- 
merce and navigation began, and hence the ships and colonies went 
forth, which planted civilization and refinement on the shores of 
Africa and Spain, and brought into connection with the kingdoms 
of the East the negroes of Guinea and the painted savages of the 
British Islands. 

Phoenicia contained no provinces, but, like the Greek countries 
of Achaea, Ionia, &c., was parcelled out into the territories of a 
number of independent towns. These were — commencing on the 
south — ^Ace or Acre (the Ahu of the Assyrian Inscriptions), Eedippa 
(Hebrew and Assyrian Ahzib), Tyre, Sarepta, Sidon, Berytns (now 
Boyroot), Byblus (the Hebrew Gebal, and Assyrian Gubal, now 
Jeheil), Tripolis, and Aradus (Assyrian and Hebrew Arvad, now 
BiUad). Of these Tyre and Aradus originally occupied islands : 
the others lay close upon the shore. Sidon, Tyre, Byblus, and 
Aradus, which succeeded to the still earlier Marathus,* were-per- 

® The tide of invasion would almost from the early disappearance of the 
always, as a matter of coarse, flow place (of. Scylax, PeripL p. 99) 5 (3) 
along the connected valleys of tho from its absorption into Aradus (Strab. 
Orontes and Litany. On the west of xvi. p. 1071), the site of which is so 
these valleys the chains of Nosairi ncoi' as to present the appearance of 
and Lihnan (Lebanon) rise abruptly an €iriTeix*v;ibs by an unfriendly 
to a height varying from 1000 to power. [Jlfarta (or Idarathus) in tho 
7000 feet. (See Chosney’s Euphrat. Assyrian Inscriptions is not found as 
Exped. vol. i. pp. 387, 388.) the name of a city, bnt of the whole 

“ See Sir H. Eawliuson’s note on country. It is a Soythio word, signify- 
Essay vi. § 5. ing literally “ behind,” and thence 

' Vide infra. Book ii. oh. 41, note. “ the west,” just ns in the Semitic 

® Marathus — ir(iA.is apxala ^oiv'iKav languages Kedem signified literally 
according to Strabo — may be regarded “ before,” and thence “ the east.” — 
ns earlier than Aradus, (1) from tho H. C. 11.] 

Ilamitio- character of the word; ( 2 ) 
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haps the most ancient. Tripolis, ■which cannot he the native name,® 
was a colony from the three cities of Tyre, Sidon, and Aradns.^ 
The territory of Aradus seems to have extended from the northern 
frontier of Phrenicia near Gabala (Jelilt) to the river Elentherus ; ® 
that of the other towns cannot he fixed with exactness. 

12. With this brief notice of the countries west of Assyria and 
Babylonia the present Essay may well terminate. The physical 
and political geography of the part of Asia which stretches still 
further to the west, and is known generally as Asia Minor, or the 
peninsula of Anatolia, has been already discussed in a former 
Essay. The distribution of the several tribes mentioned by 
Herodotus as inhabiting Asia towards the north and east will bo 
made a separate subject of consideration hereafter. 


® Perhaps the native name was 
Mahalliba i at least this town appears 
among the Fhcsnician cities both in 
the annals of Asshnr-izir-pal and in 
those of Sennacherib, which shows it 
to have been a place of importance. 
Yet no trace of such a name is found 
in classic writers. — [H. 0. B.] 


* Scylax, Peripl. p. 99 ; Strab. xvi. 
1072 ; Bteph. Byz. ad voo. TpiiroXis. 
Scylnx says that Tripolis ■was really 
three cities in one, the Tyrian, Sido- 
nian, and Aradian colonists having 
distinct regions of the town, each 
enclosed within its own walls. 

“ Strab, xvi, pp. 1070, 1071. 
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ESSAY X. 

ON THE RELIGION OF THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. — [H.C.R.] 

1. General oharaeter of the Mythology. 2. Babylonian and Assyrian Pan. 
theous not identical. 3. Thirteen chief deities, (i.) Asshur, the supreme 
God of Assyria — tho Asshnv of Genesis — ^his emblem the winged circle, 
(ii.) Anil, first God of the First Triad — ^his resemblance to Dis or Hades — 
his temples — gods connected with him. (iii.) Rel-Nimrod (?), second God of 
the Triad — his wife, Mylitta or Bcltis — ^his right to tho name of Nimrod — ^his 
titles, temples, &c. (iv.) Nm, third God of the Triad — his correspondence 

with Neptune — his titles — extent of his worship, (v.) liilia (Beltis), the 
Great Goddess — confusion between her and Ishiar — her titles, temples, &o. 
(vi.) Gods of the Second Triad — Vul — ^uncertainty about his name — Lord 
of the sky or air — an old god in Babylonia — his numerical symbol, (vii.) 
Siiamas or Sail, the Sun-God — his titles — antiquity of his worship in 
Babylonia — associated with Ovla, the Sun-Goddess — their emblems on the 
monuments, (riii.) Sin, the Moon-God — his titles — his temple at Dr — ^his 
high rank, at the head of the Second Triad, (ix.) Ninip or Nin, his various 
titles and emblems — ^his stellar character doubtful — the Ifon-Bull his 
emblem — ^his name of Bar or Bar-shem — Nin, the Assyrian Hercules — 
his temples — his relationship to Bel-Nimrod — Beltis both his mother and 
his wife — his names Barzil and Sanda. (x.) Bel-ilerodach — his worship 
originally Babylonian — his temple in Babylon called that of Jupiter Belus 
— ^his wife, ZMianit or Succoth-Benoth. (xi.) Sergal — his titles — his con- 
nection with Niw — ^his special worsliip at Cutha — his symbol, the Man-Lion 
— his temples, &o. (xii.) Ishtar or Astarte — called Nana at Babylon — 
her worshii). (xiii.) Nebo — his temples — the God of Learning — ^his name, 
Tir, Ac. 4. Other gods besides the thirteen — Allata, Bel-Zirpu, Ao. 5. 
Yast numbers of local deities. 

1. The aucient religion of Babylonia and Assyria — whatever may 
have been its esoteric character — ^bore the appearance outwardly 
of a very gross polytheism. Wo may infer from the statements of 
Berosus, that it did involve in its origin ideas sufficiently recondite 
with respect to the cosmogony and the generative functions of 
nature,^ and we further know, that many of the most celebrated 
sages of Greece, such as Thales, Pythagoras, and Democritus, 
borrowed largely from Babylonian sources in tho formation of their 
respective systems of philosophy ; but we have not yet acquired 
that mastery over the primitive language of Babylon — as distin- 


1 See the account of the Babylonian SynoelluB, p. 23 ; and Auchor’s Euse- 
cosmogouy, given by Fnlyhistoi' from bins, vol. i. p. 22, seqq. 

Berosus, and quoted by Eusebius j 
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guished from the later Semitic dialect of As-syria — which might 
enable ns to verify the high pretensions of the Chaldeeans in regard 
to natural religion, from modern materials.® 

Of all the branches indeed of cuneiform inquiry, an explanation 
of the Babylonian mythology is undoubtedly the most difficult, not 
only from the extraordinary extent and complicated character of the 
subject — numerous independent objects of science being more or 
less closely connected with the Pantheon ® — ^but especially from the 
redundant nomenclature, each divinity having many distinct names 
by which he is indifferently designated, and being further indi- 
cated by an infinity of titles, which may also be substituted at will 
for the proper name, according to the locality or attribute under 
which the god is worshipped. Of such titles there are at least forty 
or fifty appertaining to each deity ; and in conning over therefore 
those mythological tablets in the British Museum, which contain 
lists of the gods or idols to be found in the different temples of the 
chief cities of Assyria and Babylonia, the student is bewildered by 
an endless variety of names, -which, if they really indicated dillcTCiit 
deities, would render hopeless any attempt to dissect and tabulate 
the Pantheon. In the present paper it is not proposed to consider 
the subject in its entirety. A mere sketch of the Pantheon will bo 
given, the principal gods being alone noticed, and the remarks 
concerning thorn being restricted to an attempted identification of 
their chief names and titles : a description, as far as our knowledge 
extends, of their functions and attributes ; some account of the 
temples in which they were worshipped ; and suggestions as to 
their relationship with the gods of classical mythology. 

On examining the mythology of the Babylonians, the first point 

Ihc reference is to the mythologi. relationship, they can hardly ho turned 
cal clay tablets found in the royal to .any account. The Assyrian sources 
library at N meveh, and now deposited of infonuation, again, which consist 
m the British M^Lseum, which are in of invocations to tho whole Pantheon, 
groat numbers, and -which no doubt or to particular gods, prnlixod to his- 
contain all that wo could desire to torical records, or inscribed upon tho 
know -ivith regard to tho machinery of mystic figures of tho gods thoinsolvcs, 
tho Babylonian religion, and pixibably arc for the most part restricted to a 
also treat to some extent of its long catalogue of obscure epithets, and 
m^ stones. These tablets, however, thus furnish no aid -with regaid to tho 
arc composed in Babylonian, which reading of the names, 
nas the sacred and literary language, “ Among such objects may bo enu- 
and in vepr few instances are fiiniishcd meratod tho system of notation, di- 
even with a gloss or explanation in visions of time, the planets and stars, 
Assyrian, so that, with tho exception animals, metals, colours, &c., &c. 
ot helping to identify names and i 
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whicli attracts attention is the apparent similarity of the system 
■with that which afterwards prevailed in Grreece and Rome. The 
same general gronping is to he recognized ; the same genealogical 
succession is not nnfi'eqnently to be traced ; and in some cases even 
the familiar names and titles of classical deities can be explained 
from Babylonian sources. It seems indeed to be highly probable 
that among the primitive tribes who dwelt on the Tigris and 
Euphrates when the cuneiform alphabet was invented, by reducing 
pictures to phonetic signs, and when snch -writing was first applied 
to the purposes of religion, a Scythic, or Scytho-Arian race must 
have exi.sted, who subsequently migrated to Europe, and brought 
with them those mythical traditions, which, as objects of popular 
belief, had been mixed up in the nascent literature of their native 
country ; so that we are at present able in some cases to explain 
obscurities both of Greek and Roman mythological nomenclature, 
not simply from the languages of Assyria and Babylonia, but even 
from the peculiai*, and often fantastic, devices of the cuneiform 
system of writing.^ 

2. The Pantheons of Babylon and Nineveh ought in strictness to 
be considered separately, for in many respects they ai’e dissimilar, 
deities which are prominent in one mythology being unknown in 
the other, and each system, moreover, having originally possessed an 
independent nomenclature. In the present state of our knowledge, 
however, critical distinctions cannot be attempted. We must be con- 
tent then with a brief enumeration of the deities, and an indication of 
the relative positions which they occupy in their respective systems. 

It is quite clear that the mythology originated in Babylonia, and 
at a time when several distinct languages wore spoken by the 
people using the cuneiform character ; for the Museum tablets very 
often exhibit the names of the gods in three parallel columns, all 
written in the primitive Scythic of Babylonia, and ■without any 


* It is hardly safe, perhaps, from 
our present cnneiforin materials, to 
draw any general conclusions with 
regard to primitive ethnology ; yet it 
is impossible to avoid remarking, in 
regard to Greek and Roman my- 
thology, that, ill addition to the Arian 
element which forms the basis of both 
systems, there is a prevailing Semitic 
character in the one, and a Scythic 
character in the other. Thus, in Greek 


mythology, the following names are 
of undoubted Semitic origin, Kplros, 
‘'EpePoi, KvPiiKn, KiPeipoi, KctS/ios, &c. ; 
whilst in Latin the names of Saturn, 
Dis, Vulcan, &o„ may bo suspected to 
be Scythic. If tiiis distinction, then, 
bo admitted, tho inference -would seem 
to be, that the Pciasgians must have 
belonged to tho Assyrian family, and 
the Etruscans to tho Babylonian. 
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attempt to give the Semitic equivalents of Assyria expressed 
phonetically. It is indeed of extreme rarity to find any phonetic 
explanation of the names of the gods. The Assyrians, although 
using the old Babylonian terms, which we have been hitherto 
accustomed improperly to speak of as ideographs, or monograms,® 
applied to such terms their own vernacular Semitic equivalents ; 
but it is only inferentially, for the most part, that we can determine 
how these equivalents were pronounced. 

In most, hut not all, of the invocations which preface the his- 
torical inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, we find the gods of the 
Pantheon classified in distinct groups. There is, firstly, AssJmr, 
the supreme god, who was replaced in Babylonia by a distinct deity 
II or Ea; then comes the governing ti'iad, answering to the Pluto, 
Jupiter, and Heptune of Classical mythology ; and with these is 
often associated the supreme female deity who was wife of Jupiter 
and mother of the gods. The next group is that which Berosus 
describes as aarpa xal rj\tov Kai ae\ijvrjv, but which more strictly 
answers to j®ther, the sun, and the moon, and the remaining five 
deities must he the rot’s wt'^re wXai/^rus of the same passage.® These 
thirteen deities will now he examined in succession. 

(i.) Assliur. This god belongs exclusively to the Pantheon of 
Assyria. His usual titles are “ the great Lord,” “ the King of all 
the gods,” “he who rules supreme over the gods,” and sometimes 
“the father of the gods,” although that title more properly apper- 
tains to the second deity of the governing triad. His special 
attributes are those of sovereignty and power : he is thus called 
“ the giver of the sceptre and crown,” “ he who establishes empire,” 
“ he who lengthens the years of the king’s reign and protects his 
armies and his forts,” &c., &c.^ In the list upon the clay tablets. 


® The only enneiform signs in the 
mythological vocabulary, which are 
at all deserving of tho name of ideo- 
graphs or monograms, arc the abbre- 
viations, where tho initial character 
stands for the entire word ; as in ids 
for As-sliAiTf San for San-si, Pa for 
PakUf &c. ; and even in these cases 
we cannot be sure but that the mono- 
syllable was the primitive term, and 
the full name a later compound. 

^ See Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 
p. 2G. 

^ Tho Assyrian authorities from 


which the titles of the godsaro chiefly 
quoted arc ns follows : 1. Tho invoca- 
tion of Assbur-izir-pal, conimencing 
his annals. 2. The invocation of liis 
son Shalmaneser on the Black Obelisk. 
3. Sargon’s dedication of the four 
gates of his city to eight of tho prin- 
cipal gods. 4. An invocation on a 
tablet of AssJiur-hani-'paVs } and, 5. 
Tlie mythological clay tablets gener- 
ally. For Babylonian materials the 
various Inscriptions of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Ncriglissar, and Nabonidua 
have all been oonsuUed. 
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which seem to have been drawn np for the purpose of explaining 
the Babylonian mythology to the Assyrians, he is never mention ed^ 
and we are thus unable to determine his synonyms. His name, how- 
ever, is written indifferently as A-slmr and As-sJiur, and sometimes 
by abbreviation simply as As, while in the later inscriptions he is 
distinguished by an epithet KM (? ), which in the lists is attributed 
to Ann. It is not easy to determine the period of the introduction 
into Assyria of the worship of Asshur under that name ; for although 
the kings of Ur, Isnu-datjon and Sluunas-Vid, who founded a temple 
on the Upper Tigris in the 19th century b.c., are stated in the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser I. to have been followers of Asshur ; 
yet on the bricks of Sliamas-Vul, which are still found in the ruins 
of Kileh Sherijhdt, the deity whom ho honoured is entitled Ashit, 
which there is good reason to believe was the primitive Chaldeean 
form of the name.* It is further remarkable that, with the e.vcep- 
tion of this temple at Kileh Shenjhiit, there is positively in the whole 
range of the Assyrian inscriptions, a.s far as our present expeidence 
extends, no other notice of a shrine dedicated to Asshur, The 
country of Assyria derived its title from him ; and, as the patron 
deity of tho nation, ho also imposed his name on the capital city of 
Asshur (modern Kileh- Shenjhat), which was the seat of empire 
apparently before the building of Nineveh : but it would seem that 
ho was considered, as tho head of the Pantheon, of too high a rank 
to receive the homage of his votaries in any particular or special 
temple. Probably all tho shrines throughout Assyria were open to 
his worship ; but ncitlicr is his name to be found in any of the 
multitudinous lists of idols that liave been hitherto examined, nor 
is Bil-Asdhur mentioned amongst the temples either of Nineveh or 
of Calah {Nintrud). The Assyrian kings, however, from tho earliest 
times evidently regarded Asshur as their special tutelary divinity. 
They constantly used his name as an element in their own titles ; 
they invoked him on all occasions which referred to the exercise of 
their sovereign functions. Tlie laws of the empire wore the laws of 


® Thus the Samaritan text of Gene- 
sis, which has proaerved many of tho 
original llamito names, of which the 
later Semitic equivalents ore alono 
given in tho Ilebreiv, uses AsUm for 
Assimr, tho termination in un being 
in all probability the Arabio parti- 
cipial nominative. Tho substitution 

VOL. I. 


of for Asshur may perhaps, 

however, bo more immedi.atoly com- 
pared with the Pohlcvi forma of Mitiin 
for Mihr or Mithra, AtAii for Adar or 
Athro, "tire," shatiui for similar, “a 
city,” &c., whore tho n everywhere 
takes the place of r. 

2 R 
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Assliur : tlie tribute payable from dependent kingdoms was the 
tribute of Asshxw. He was all and everything as far as Assyrian 
nationality was concerned ; but he was strictly a local deity, and 
his name was almost unknown beyond the limits of Assyria Proper. 
In Annenia bis place was taken by a national divinity named 
Khaldi (whence, perhaps, the people were confounded by the Greeks 
with the Kaldees of the South, though the cuneiform names aro 
entirely distinct),® while in Babylonia the first place is generally 
given to II or Ea, who was possibly of Egyptian origin, and who 
was the guardian deity of the primitive Babylon, as Asshur was of 
Assyria.^ 

Every god is associated with a goddess ; and the supreme female 
divinity, Beltis or ilylitta, “ the mother of the gods,” is thus some- 
times called the wife of Asshur : but this was hardly, it would seem, 


5 Tho Ti'iad invoked in all Iho Ar- 
menian inscripiions arc KhahU, tlic 
Sun, and iEiliov: and when Sargtm 
boasts of hjiving ctivriod ofE tlie Ar- 
menian gods as trophies from tho 
great city the snino deity 

is nieutioned. "AXSot, according to 
the IStyiiiologicuru 3Iagnuin, was an 
opilhct of the Jupiter worshipped at 
Gaza (called by SL. Jerome and others 
Mn.rnas, the lord of men ”} j but 
iliafc term is probably Semitic, wliile 
we must look for Armenian etymo- 
logies in the primitive Scytliic of 
Babylonia, tho name of AkUatl, which 
denotes Northern Babylonia, being 
sometimes applied in tiie inscriptions 
to Ararat or Armenia. This ethnic 
connection, which is also to a ccriaiu 
extent to be traced in the language, 
would suggest a more direct explana- 
tion for the double ii.«e of rhe term 
Chaldee ; but the Clialdoos of the 
South were certainly Semite.-^, while 
tlioso to the North wore to all appear, 
ance Scyths, or at any rale ScytUo- 
Arians. The early Syrinn fathers 
scorn to have applied the name Chal- 
diemi to the Yezidi h.erotics (asso- 
cialing them, as they do, witli the 
ilarcionitcs aud Manichmans) ; and 
the same people aro called bCas>Um by 
tho Mesopotamian Jews to thc]>resent 
(lay. If this be the case, however, 
the name has again shifted in luoderti 


, limes, for Kahh'ni is now adopted by 
tho whole Ncfttoriau race as their 
I proi'jer national title, while the Church 
ro:»lriots tho namo to Noslorian con- 
verts to Catholicism. ['I’lie Armonitiii 
KhahU is now found to convKpuiid, 
i not to As>hur, but to Nbi, tho Moou- 
. God. Hue above, I0s«i.'iv VJ., p. JJO, 
noro=*.— JI. C. K. ISOK] 

* This god is niero partiealavl;j 
known as rlie deity from which Baliy- 
loii derived its name. jAih.il. as tin 
cuneiform name is written, sigmlic? 
“the gate of II,” and is the Semitic 

■ translation of a Tlamito term, Ka~ro. 
I which must have been tho original 

title of the place. Tho name w'as pro- 
bably given in allusion to the lir.st 
cslablisJimcnfc of a .scat of justice, as 
it was ill ”tho gate of the palace” or 
' “the gate of tho tcmplo” tliat in 
early times justice was adininisU‘red. 
R'l suugesls an Egyptian origin, al- 
though there is no evidence chat the 

■ Babylon »;in gr^d w'as in any way con- 
! ncctod with “ tho sun.” On tho con- 
I trary, we may infer from the voci^.ju- 

larics, where Ifa is tianslatcd by II. 
and joined with sar, “a king,” that it 
simply moan t “a god,” or rather ]>er- 
haps '* tho god ” «aT* iSanrlio- 

niaihon says thaf'IA.oy was the saincj 
as KpoVos; bat in ail tho Soinitie 
languages tho torin has boon cvoi 
used for “ a god ” generally. 
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legitimate mythology, the real “ hushand of Boltis ” and “ father 
of the gods ” being the second member of the governing triad, whom 
it is proposed to call Bel-Nimrud, while the wife of Asshur, who 
appears in the list of gods to whom Tiglath-PUeser II. offered 
sacrifices after his conquest of Babylonia, is named Sheruha? 

It is hardly permissible to doubt that AnsJinr must be the deified 
patriarch of Genesis x. 11, the son of Shem who went forth from 
Shinar and founded the Assyrian empire. The pagan Greeks wci’e 
acquainted with the same tradition, and thus derive the name of 
Assyiua, airh ‘Affoipov, toS and in later ages we have also that 

valuable notice of Damascius on the Babylonian mythology, where 
he speaks of the primaeval pair ’Affo-wpis and yita-a-apii* and of the 
triad springing from them 'iaxwos, and ’Aiis, who have their 

respective representatives in the inscriptions. 

At an early period of cuneiform inquiry it was conjectured that 
the Nisroch of Scripture, -whose name is written ’Avopix l^y 
LXX.,° might be identical with the Asshur of the inscriptions, and 
that the deity in question might be compared with the Saturn of 
classical mythology ; but that hypothesis has been .destroyed by 
the establishment of the simple fact that liad no tcmplo at 

Nineveh in which Sennacherib could have been worshipping when 
he was slain by his rebellious sons. Nisi’och, wliom the Talmudists 
identify with Saturn, is still shrouded in obscurity ; ' but it may be 
permitted to conjecture that since the god Asshur, in company with 
the gods Ah'w and Nergal, is constantly spokeu of in the inscriptions 
as defeating the enemies of the Assyrians with liis arrows, and since 
we have almost direct evidence that the two latter gods are repre- 
sented respectively by the man-bull and the man-lion, the other or 

* The niiinc is oUicnviae written Novopax) is tlie orthograpUy used in 

Sheri'iijas tint the goddess thus on- Is. xxxvii. yS. In 2 Kings xix. 37, 

titled, although inulndcd in the the name is written by the LXX. as 

general lists, does not appear of that Mevopdx- 

rank which sheidd entiUo her, as the “ Sec Scldon, De Dhs ,Syris, p. 323. 
wife of Asshur, to bo placed at tho The only cuneiform title at all re- 
her^ of the Pantheon. somhling Nisroch is one which applies 

“ See Etymologicum Magnum, in to Nebo, and signifies “ king of the 
voe. ’Awupi'a. soul,” reading # * ritkhi ; but it is 

* Missare (or Kmvapi), as the name very douhtiiil if Ni.s was over used for 
is written in Boiiie MSS.) may very “king” (though tho sign which indi- 

’ well bo a participial form cognate cates “a king ” has tliat power) ; and 
' with Slieniija, and signifying merely it is still more doubtful if Nebo had 

" tho queen.” See Cory’s Pragmenta, any tcmplo at Nineveh. In all pro- 

p. 318. bability Nisroch is not a genuine 

* 'rhis (or according to some MSS. reading. 
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cHef member of the protecting triad must be recognised in tbe 
winged globe which is so often seen in the sculptures hovering 
over the Assyrian monarch, and from which a figure with the 
horned helmet, the stire emblem of divinity, shoots his arrows 
against the discomfited foe. 

The latest historical trace of the god Assliur occurs probably 
in Isidore’s notice of the Grreek city of Artoniita in Babylonia, 
which under the Parthians is said to have resumed its old title of 
Xoxdffap : ^ this title, which signifies “the fort of Asshur,’’ having 
lieen imposed on the place by Tiglath-Pile-ser II. when he rebuilt 
the city in about 750 B.c.® 

We may now consider the triad which in the Assyrian lists 
usually follows Assliur, and in Babylonian mythology heads the 
Pantheon, or is only preceded by Ra or II. 

(ii.) Ami. This is the first member of the triad and appears to 
answer to Hades or Pluto. His functions, however, arc not very 
clearly defined, nor can the greater part of his titles bo explained 
except conjecturally. One class of epithets refers undoubtedly to 
“ priority ’’ and “ antiquity.” He is “ the old Anu,” “ the original 
chief;” perhaps in one ease “the father of the gods; ” also “the 
Lord of spirits and demons” (?) and like the Greek nAoiJraw-, “tlio 
layer up of treasures ” and “ the Lord of the earth” or “mountains” 
(from whence the precious metals wore extracted). A very exten- 
sive class of synonyms, however, extending to about twenty names, 
which arc found on- the tablets, are quite unintelligible except on 
the supposition that they refer to the infernal regions. There seem 
to be such titles as “ King of the lower world,” “ Lord of darkness ” 
or “death,” “ruler of the far-off city,” and many similar epithets ; 
but tlie sense is throughout obscure. 


^ Hudson’s Goographi Jlinores, vol. 
ii. p. 5. 

® The locativo prefix wliich occurs 
in the cuneiform name, and -H-iiicli is 
of almost univer.sal employment in 
Assyrian and Btibylonian geography, 
had the tnie Semitic pronunciation 
of Kar; but it -would seem almost 
certain tli.at this word must have 
boon corrupted very early to Kal or 
Khal, fi oin iho constant ocenvvence of 
that pri'li.v in the Greek, Hebrew, and 
Arabic cnri'c.spondonts of tho old 
Babylonian names. Thus we have 


Xa\~d(rap, or the fort of Asalmr 
XaK-dvvri, tho Septuagint name for 
Calnch ; Khal.Nevo, a famous 

Biibylonian lomplo mentioned in tho 
Talmud; ChilmadL of Scripture, 


or Kahvddheh, “fort of the 

god Wad or Mdd ; ” also Xa\Tair^Tis 


ot Snsiana ; 


jiaiwan ; ana 


numerous other geographical titles, 
compounded of the prefix of locality 
and one of tho old names of the Baby- 
lonian gods. 
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There can be no doubt of the pronunciation of this god’s name 
in Assyrian, as it is declined according to rule Anu (or Anu) in the 
nominative, Ani in the genitive, and Ana in the accusative.® In 
Babylonian the corresponding name -was Anna or Ana, and it was 
indeclinable. It signified “ The God,” hot’ e’loxV, and was no doubt 
in use among the primitive Babylonians from the very earliest 
times. There is further a very singular link of connection, in regard 
to this god, between Babylonian and classical mythology. It is 
well knou'n that numbers among the early Chaldeans weiY! supposed 
to be invested with mystic powers ; and in this view probably the 
system of notation was brought into immediate contact with the 
r.anthcon, the 6 integers in the cycle of 60 being referred to the two 
triads of the Pantheon.' The first triad is thus represented by 60, 
50, and 40 respectively ; and ‘the second by 30, 20, and 6. The 
greater number, 60, or 1 sobs, indicated by a single wedge y, 
becomes accordingly the emblem of the god Anu, the head of the 
first triad ; and is invested with phonetic pow'ers accoi'ding to the 
names of the god among the races using the cuneiform writing. 
One of these powers is A)t«, the ordinary Babylonian name of the 
god, which thus verifies the usage; the other power’, equally well 
known to cuneiform students, is DrV, and this accordingly should be 
another name of the god. Purther, the secorrd city of Babylonia — 
tlrat which is mentioned in the Bible after Babel, or ‘‘the Gate of 
II,” and which was especially dedicated to Ana, the god next to II in 
the Babylonian mythology — was named -yix, ’Ophx the Septu- 
agint version, ni3'HN ZfriJeut in the Talmud, and modern Warka or 
Urha. This city was the great necropolis of Babylonia. Whole 
mountains of coffins are still to be found there, arrd it was emphati- 
cally “a city of the dead.”® Can the coirrcidence then be merely 
accidental between Bis, the Lord of UrJca, the city of the dead, and 
Bis, the King of Orcus or Hades F 

Whatever may be thought of this assimilation, it is certain at any 

Traces of this unrao are probably by Dr. Hincks in his paper on the 
to ho found in the ’ArrtSwTos of Be- Assyrian Mythology in the Transao- 
rosns, which appears to have been an tions of tho Royal Irish Academy, vol. 
epithet applied to Oaimos, signifying xxiii. p. 405. 

“ given by Anu ; ” and in tho Phee- ® By the Greek goo.su’aphers the 
nician nymph 'AvuPper, whose name city in question is named 'Opxin- I'or 
moans “ beloved by Anu.” a description of the ruins as they 

' The clay tablet which contains exist at present, see Loftus' Chaldaia 
this curious application of numbers to and Susiaua, p. 162, ct seqq. 
tho Babylouian gods, was first noticed 
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rate that the great temple at Warlca, one of the oldest in the 
country, and the site of ■which is now marked by the ruins of 
Bowdrieh, was called Bit-Ana after the god in question, though from 
a very remote epoch the worship of Bcltis scorns to have superseded 
that of Ana in the temple of Warka, and to have become so famous 
that in the latter Babylonian inscriptions she is generally noticed as 
“ the lady of Bit-Ana.” 

The temple also, pre-viously refen-ed to, which Shamas-Vnl raised 
in the capital of Assyria in the 19th century n.c., and which was 
afterwards repaired by Tiglath-Pileser I. in tbo 13th century b.c., 
was dedicated to Aii-it and his son Vul; and it was probably on this 
account that the city obtained the name of TfKdyri (Mound of Aim), 
equally with its national designation of Assliur.^ Aini appears to 
have been without any special temples either at Nineveh, or Calah, 
or oven at Babylon ; but Sargon, at Diiir-Sargina, evidently had him 
in great honour, and thus dedicated to him, in conjunction with 
Astarte, the western gate of the city.* 

Ann is usually found in conjunction with the other two mem- 
bers of the triad, precisely as wc have Anus, Illinus, and Aiis 
associated, by Dvnuascius ; but the name sometimes occurs in union 
with another single god, ivhcro the connection cannot bo so cer- 
tainly explained. Thus, Assliur-isir-pal calls himself simply, “he 
who honours Ann,” or more frequently, “ he who honours Ann and 
Bagon ; ” and the same association of the two names is also found 
on the obelisk of SJinmas-Vid. Who the god Dagon is, ho'wevor, is 
still one of the obscurities of the mythology. He cannot, as has 
been conjectured, have anything to do with the watcr-god, as the 
name does not occur in the complete list which is given entire on 
one of the tablets, of the 36 synonyms of the latter divinity.® It is 
indeed extremely doubtful if the name Dagon has anything to do 
with Ji, “a fish,” or with the Phconician |ut ; for in one passage 
of the inscriptions the pair are mentioned — Da-Gau for the male. 


^ Soo Stoph. de Urbibna in voc. 
Telane 13 described as the city where 
the kings of Assyria dwelt before 
the building of Nineveh, and can 
thus, it would seem, only answer to 
AsRhnr. 

* It should be added that one of the 
princijial inotals, either *‘Ioad” or 
‘'tin,'* was nninod after yfiiw, as 
“iron” was after Hercules, but tho 


phonotic connection is not at present 
apparent. 

® In this list, however, there is a 
name referring to tlie wator-god in 
his character of “ tho sentient fish,** 
which reads Dagganasisi, but has no 
connection apparently with Da-Gan. 
Tho PhccTiioinn Dngfui indeed is tTuns- 
laled by Snnelifmiathon ^trwyf that is 
“ broad-corn.*’ 
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and Da-La-s for the female — as if both the names were compounds ; 
and the explanation attached would seem to show that the titles 
appertained to the great gods Belus and Beltis. 

Sargon again, who appears to have had Anu in especial honour, 
in consequence of his own name being the same, or nearly the 
same, as that of the eldest son of the god, associates him in his 
royal titles with the second god of the triad, whom for convenience 
sake we may call “ Bcl-Nimrod ; ” while in placing the four gates of 
his city each under the double guardianship of two deities, he joins 
Aim and Asiartc, though that goddess was certainly not his wife, 
nor was she in any way mythologically connected with him. His 
wife is named in the lists Anata or Amda, and she has precisely the 
same epithets as himself, with a mere difference of gender ; but she 
is rarely if ever mentioned in the historical or geographical inscrip- 
tions. Their progeny at the same time appears to have been large. 
A list of nine names is given on one tablet, commencing with 
Sargava, Lntaralc, Esh-gnla, and Emu; but little is known of these 
gods beyond their names. Two other sons who are not mentioned 
in this list are of more importance. One of these is j®ther, the god 
of the air, w'hose name is doubtfully read as Vul ; and it may per- 
haps be allowed to trace a connection between this filiation, and the 
Greek tradition of JEther being the son of Erebus, the more 
especially as Erebus is itself an Assyrian term referring to “ dark- 
ness,”® which was one of the attributes of Aim. Another god, who 
is well known in Assyrian and Babylonian mythology as Martu, is 
also stated on many cylinder-seals to be the son of Aim. This god 
may be suspected to bo himself the Erebus of the Greeks, as the 
name Martu signifies “ after ” or “ behind ; ” ’’ and is thus applied to 
“ the w'est,” being in fact a synonym of Erih (original of "Epefios), 
which refers directly to “the setting sun,” and tropically both to 
“the west” and “darkness.” It may be added that the name 
Martu is further applied to Phoenicia in cuneiform geography, as 
the extreme western point with which the Babylonians were 
acquainted (compare 'BpaOv of Sanchoniathon),® and that the descent 


® Ereh signifies in Assyrian set- 
ting,” tliat is tliG Tvoat,” and hcuco 
“ darkness.” It is a cognate term 
with Europa, whioh also signifies 
setting, or the west, as Asia signifies 
** rising,” or the east.” 

' It is thus translated in tho voca- 


bularies by ahliarni, the Hebrew 
nnK ; and the latter name is applied 
in the inscriptions to Phoenicia, “ the 
western country,” indifferently with 
Martu. 

® Bmtliu is joined in Sanchoniathon 
with Ci^sius, Libauus, aud Anti-Li- 
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of ATartu from Anti wonld thus seem to point to the Mosaical tradi- 
tion of Sidon and Heth, and the other Syrian colonies, being 
descended from Ham, as that patriarch must of course answer to 
Anu, if the 25'oachidc triad be compared with the Babylonian.® 

(iii.) The phonetic reading of the name of the second god of the 
triad must be still a matter of speculation. There can be little 
doubt that in his chai-actor and position he answers to- the great 
father Jupiter of the Eromans ; and it is equally certain -that the 
primary element of his name is Bll, the Bord ; yet he cannot 
represent the true Babylonian Belus, of later times, and for the 
following reason ; — That god is almost certainly the same as 
Merodach. In the only known proper names where Bel occurs 
as an element {Isadlnta-Bil at BeldsUin, ^mSi Bil-sliar-uzv.r iov Bel- 
slmzar), the god’s name is written with the sign signifjing Bll, 
a lord, preceded by the determinative of divinity, II or An, hut tvilJi- 
out any adjunct. The same orthography is employed in connection 
with the goddess Zirhanit, who was notoriously the wife of Mero- 
dach, and there only. The names of Bcl-Merodach are also some- 
times actually found in conjunction.^ Again, the famous templo of 
Belus of Herodotus is the temple of Merodach in the inscriptions ; 
and lastly, the exact genealogy is given for Belus in Damasciiis, son 
of ’Acs and AavK)/, which in the mythological tablets applies to 
Merodach. If Merodach then be the true Belus of history, it is 
evident that this e.n-lier and more powerful god could not have had 
the same identical name. 

The name in question is written with the determinative of a 
god, the sign Bil, “ a lord,” and a qualificative adjunct, either 
simple or compound, on which the whole mystery of the iiauio 
depends.® Now this adjunct in the vocahnlories, when joined with 
other nonns, is frequently translated by iprat; and the reading i.s 
further verified by our finding that the city which was named after 


bamip, and there can be no doubt, 
therefore, of ita representing a geo- 
graphical name. 

® }fartu is stated on one tablet to 
be “the minister of the deep,” as if 
he were connected with Hda-; on 
another taldot his title is Muln^KUar- 
Wff, porhnps ” the lord of architecture.” 
His wife is the lady of 
Tiglath-Pilcscr I. erected a temple to 
him at Calah in conjanctiou with Bel- 


Vara (Kilo7i-Sho}'g7iat Cylinder, coh 0, 
line 88) ; bnt the name is not often 
met with in other historical inscrip- 
tions. 

^As on the tablet so often quoted, 
which apx.>li03 ‘'numbers” to the gods 
of the Pantheon. 

* Tho ordinary Assyrian rendering 
of this adjunct is Zir, which means 
“Supreme.”— 18G1. 
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the god — ^its title being in fact a more reproduction of the name 
with the sign of locality affixed, instead of the determinative of 
divinity prefixed — is translated in Semitic by Nipur. It may then 
fairly be assumed that the great god in question was in Semitic 
named Biht-Niprii, and that the great goddess, the mother of the 
gods, who is always associated with him as his wife, was entitled 
^BvUa-Nqmit. Before pointing out the very important consequences 
•of this proposed Semitic reading, the old Babylonian nomenclature, 
however, ■ must be concluded. In the dialects of the South, the 
equivalents of Bihi and Bilta were Biiu, Envtn, and M.id, MuUa. 
With the latter are no doubt to be compared the MrfAts of Nicolaus® 
and the MuAitto of Herodotus^ and Hcsychius;® and the former 
term, Enu or (with the antecedent determinative pronounced) II- 
eiiu, is probably the original of the “iwivos of Damascius. Other 
Babylonian names of the god, such as Bi {?)-Eli, Asinir, &c., are of 
less moment. 

We will now consider the terms Niprii and Nipnd° It is im- 
possible to overlook the .similarity of these titles, especially the 
feminine Nqirut, to the Greek Ntffptie ; and the more we examine 
the subject, the more reason we find to suspect that if there be 
any connection, as has been so often surmised, between the great 
Bclus of Babylonian tradition and the Biblical Nimrod, and if this 
connection can be verified from native sourocs, then wo arc on the 
right track in seeking to identify the above-mentioned names. 
For instance, Babylon is sometimes called in the inscriptions the 
city of BUu-Niprii ; and the inner and outer city, even as late 
as the days of Nebuchadnezzar, were known as the Nimat BUu- 
Nlprii and the Inrjiir Bilit-Nq>ru,^ in exact accordance both with 


3 Sco Miiller’s Fragin. Htst. Gr. vol. 
iii. p. SGI, note 16. ITulIei- alters the 
reading to MiiAirra, very nnuocessarily. 

* Herod, i. 131 and 199. 

® HosyohiuB in too. writes MuAtiTor. 

It has liitliorto been customary to 
compare the Mylitla of Herodotus 
with the Syriac Mv.Udtha, “geno- 
trix ; ” but it is very doubtful if the 
root uV, common to all the other 
Semitic languages, was known to the I 
Assyrian. At any rate Midta, as the 1 
feminine of Mul, is a far more satis- 
factory otj'inology. ! 

° It must be understood that in no | 


cose are these titles, phonetically 
written, attached to the names of 
Reins and Beltis. They ore merely 
assumed as the Semitic equivalents ol 
the abbreviated Hamite adjuncts which 
qualify the terms “ Lord” and “Lady” 
in those names. 

’ See Khors. Inscrip. 151, 11, 4. The 
construction, however, in this passage 
is not quite clear, and cannot be im- 
plicitly relied on. 

® Tho.se titles, which are probably 
of Hamite rather than Semitic origin, 
arc first mSt with in an inscription of 
Esor-haddon. It also appears from 
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tile Greek accounts of Babylon baving been tbe capital of tbe first 
Belus, and of the Biblical record that tbe beginning of Nlmrod’a 
kingdom was Babel, &o. ; and it shonld be observed that those 
cuneiform notices are quite distinct from tbe later and more sacer- 
dotal connection of Babylon with tbe second Belus, or Bel-Merodacb. 
But tbe most intoi'csling evidence is to bo found in relation to the 
sister capital of Niffor. This place, wbicb bad tbe same name as 
the god, is called Nipur in Semitic cuneiform. Tbe Talmud calls 
it Nopher, and identifies it with Calneb, one of Nimrod’s capitals." 
Calno again, in Isaiah r. 9, is explained by tbe LXX. as the jdaco 
in tbe laud of Babylon wbere the tower was built ; and with refer- 
ence to tbe tower, if anything is to be found in the inscriptions, it 
can only be the notices of a most famous temple, KJiirris-Nipra,' 
which was an object of intense veneration to tbe Assyrian kings ; 
which was the especial dwelling-place of Bilu-Nipnt, and which 
seems moreover to have been in the city of Nhf'cr, that city indeed 
being especially dedicated to the god and goddes.s BiUt-Xiprti, and 
Bilta-Niprnt, who respectively bore the titles of Lord of Nipni and 
Lady of NIpra, in allusion apparently to this tomydo, or rather per- 
haps to the district in which it was placed.- Other points of evi- 

tho mythiilc'f'ic.'il taUots, that each of ing.s. If Kipra shnnld bo iho ii'no 

tlieio (livi.sioiis of the city had a i-cacUii^, wo can hardly doubt its coii- 

spoci'al tiuolaiy doity to watch overil. ncclionwith Jfijjcaaud A’hJ«<‘,alihou}{h 

“ The tract quoted is the Yoiiio, tho latter terms arc Semitic, and the 

which is of very reapectahlo antiquity, former to nil appearance llaiiiiie, and 

dating probably from the 2nd century. although tho ciineifonn ortliograpliy 

" The phonetic reading of tlio second is cntiroly dissimilar. Tho word, 

elomont of this name is very doubtful i howevor, may be rend or 

and tho position of tho temple is Kmra, equally as well as A'ipra, and 

almost equallyuncertain. For its being there are geographical argauients ia 

tlio dwelling-place of Bcl-Niinrod, see favour of cither of those readings. 

Kliors, Ins. 131, 19 ; and for general The enneiform word for “ a horse ” i.s 

nllasions to its wealth, its splendour, written in precisely tho same way as 

and its antiquity, compare Tiglath- the name in question, tliougli of coui so 

Pilosor Cylinder, col. 1, I. 20; Brit. with a difEcroiit dotoriniiiativc, l)Ut 

Mas. scries, p. 70, 1. 23; Shanias- even there the phonetic reading is uii- 

Vul Obtdisk, col. I, 1. 32, &e. The coidain. 

second element may moan “the loft "The name of Nipra is of doable 
hand country,” or that adiere Shem employment in eonnoction with Bel- 

settled. It is tho special geographical Nimrod and Boltis ; that is, as a 

title taken by Bol-Nimrod and Bcitie country of which they were the 

on the bricks e.vcavated from their patrons, and as the name of a temple 

temples at Akkerkvf and WtirhOj bat in which they dwelt, tho temple of 

is otherwise unknown. Kharris (com- Nipra being indeed to all appearance 

pare pin) is prefixed to the names of n distinct place from tho temple of 

many temples, in allusion tb the work. Kharris-Nipra, already spoken of. 

manship or architecture of the build- | 
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dence are tLe Arab tradition, certainly ante-Islamic, that NifEer was 
the original Babylon,® and (in allusion to the tower) that it was 
the scene of Nimrud’a daring attempt to mount on eagle’s wings to 
heaven.* 

The etymological evidence remains. After mature deliberation, 
no better explanation ean be obtained for Nij}rii and Niprut than 
“the hunter” and “huntress.” The root napar, although un- 
known in Hebrew, means in Syiiac “ to pursue,” or “ make flee ; ” 
and the word iprat, used in the vocabularies in reference to 
“waters,” with the sense apparently of “swift-running,” must 
come from the neuter verb apar, kindred, if not absolutely iden- 
tieal with the aetive uapar. The verb nupar is not often used in 
the inscriptions, except in reference to tliis particular god, but in 
such cases is of great importanee in verifying the phonetic read- 
ing. Thus Tiglath-Pilcscr I. describes himself as “the mighty 
chief, who being anned with the mace of power ” (the emblem of 
royalty, but also a favourite w'capon of the chaee) “ pursues after ” 
(or “hunts”) “the people of Bilu-Nlpru and again speaks of 
his ancestor, Asshur-clayan, as “ the holder of the mace of power ;• 
the pursuer after the people of Bilu-Nipm.” ® Sargon also speaks of 
“ the 360 kings from remote -antiquity, who ruled over Assyria and 
pursued after the people of Bilu^lsipru,” the verb nnpar being used 
in each passage, and the allusion apparently being to the original 
Nipru, or Nimrod, having proved his power as “ a mighty hunter” 
(of men) “before the Lord.” As far as the actual chaee of wild 
animals was concerned, Bllu-Npru, in the Assyrian period, had 
ceased to be regarded as its patron. He had abdicated his func- 
tions in favour of Nenjal, with w'hom, as will be afterwards explained, 
he was also, it would appear, ethnically confounded ; but his wife, 
the great goddess, Bilta-Niprut, continued to the latest period to 
preside over “ the chace;” and in her character of “ Lady of the city 
iV/par,” where she w-as perhaps wor-shipped exclusively as “the great 


® Tina is given on the authority of 
Ibn Kalbi, who was one of the oldest 
and most trustworthy of tho Arab 
traditionists. 

* See Yaout’s Goograph. Lexicon in 
voo., where many other interesting 
notices are given of Killer from the 
early authors. 

“ See Sherghat Cylinder, col. 1, 1. 
32, and col. 7, 1. 39. The quotation 


from Sargon occurs on all the Khorsa- 
bad Bulls, and on the Cylinder, 1. 35. 
The use of tho terms valtanppiru and 
iltana 2 jparu seems to bo a play on the 
name Nipru ; though in a correspond- 
ing passage of an inscription of Kebn- 
ch.adnezznr (Sir T. Phillips’s Cylinder, 
col. 1, 1. 3) musteshir, “ tho director,” 
is used for vftltonpptVit, “ the pursuer.” 
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huntress,” was regarded as the wife of another god, Nm, who shared 
with Nergal the duty of protecting hunters in their dangerous 
exploits. 

Against all this argument, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be conclusive, there is the insuperable objection that the 
Biblicfil reading is Nimrod, and not Nijpru, and that the terms 
are not orthographically convertible, so that, notwithstanding the 
series of extraordinary coincidences that have been noticed, wo must 
still remain in doubt if the Biblical Nimrod has been discovered. 

The ordinary epithets of Bcl-Nimrod, which for convenience 
he may still be called,® are, “the supreme, the father of the Gods, 
the procreator,” also, “the Lord, king of all the spirits, father of 
the Gods, lord of the countries.” A full list of his titles has not 
yet been found, though many synonyms for his name occur inci- 
dentally on the tablets. He is most ordinarily associated with his 
wife Bilta-Kip-iit, as in the dedication of the eastern gate at Khor- 
sabad, when Sargon calls him “ the cstablishor of the foundations 
of my city;” but in tho various invocations of the kings, who all 
acknowdedge him, he is found sometimes joined with Aim, and some- 
times with his son Nin. 

His temples do not seem to have been very numerous. Ho 
had four arls or “tabernacles;” but the only temple recorded as 
belonging to him in Assyria was at Calah, and even in Babylonia 
we only know of the great shrine of Kharris-Nijira, supposed to have 
been situated at Niffer, and of a smaller edifice raised to him at 
Ahlcarliuf by the early king Knrri-galzu. 


Tlicre are, no doubt, inconsistencies 
in the employment of tho cuneiform 
group for Ml, with or without tho 
adjimct, whieh make it most difficult 
to distinguish between Beblsimrod and 
Bel-Meroclach. Thus in the great 
inscription of Ncbnchaclnezzar on tho 
India-House slab, the existence of 
Bel.Nimrod as a separate god is 
ignored, and tho compound group 
which represents the name is used 
with the simple phonetic potver of i 
Bilu as a mere epithet of llerodach’s, | 
and with tlio meaning of “a lord;” 
W'hilst in tho inscription of tho same 
king on Sir T. Phillips’s Cylinder, the 
passage jnst quoted (col. 1, 1. 3) reads 
“ ho who guides, or directs, the people 
of Bel-Nimrod, tho Sun and Mero- 


dach,” the two Bels being thus clearly 
distingnished. Again, on all tho small 
Babylonian cylinders of tho Aohaj- 
mcnian period jmblislicd by Grote- 
fend, in tl>e names of the witnesses, 
the group for Bel is invariably used 
without the adjunct, in allusion appa- 
rently to Werodach, and with the 
sound of Ililv, ; bnt on the Warka 
tablets of the Soloucian period, tla; 
name of Merodaoh is disused, and in 
its place wc have two varieties of the 
group indicating Bol-Nimrod, em- 
ployed independently, ns if they wore 
distinct gods. From all this wo can 
only infer that the mythological 
system itself, as well as its mode of 
expression, was to the last degree lax 
and fluctuating. 
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Of his officers and relatives there are many incidental notes. 
His throne-keepers -were Bcl-Nwji and Shexir ; and scores of other 
unknown names are connected with him. Ntn or Hercules was 
undoubtedly his son, and Sin; “the moon,” is also sometimes in- 
cluded iu the same category. In fact, as the father of aU the gods, 
he might claim an almost infinite paternity. 

His numerical symbol was 50, the next integer to the soss, which 
denoted Anu; but the phonetic riddle involved probably in the 
numeral has not been discovered, nor is there any sculptured figure 
which can be reasonably supposed to re 2 )rcsent him. 

(iv.) The 3rd god of the triad, who thus an.swei-s to Heptane or 
noo-eiSoil', was probably named Uca or Hoa. His titles are numerous, 
and his character is as clearly defined as wc could desire. Although 
eorrosjDonding with Heptuue as the third member of the triad, and 
iu many respects exercising the same functions, he was not, stiictly 
speaking, “ the God of the Sea.” That title is never found amongst 
his epithets, but ajiplies rather to Kin, -who unites to his maritime 
sovereignty the somewhat incongruous attributes of Hercules and 
Saturn. The two gods, indeed, Jlvu and Kin, although in reality 
quite distinct, seem to have been identified by Berosus, and are to 
a certain extent even confounded in the iiYscri 2 )tions. Uca or Koa 
was the presiding deity of “the abyss,” or “the groat deep.”’' He 
is called “the King, the Chief, tho Lord, the Euler of the Abyss,” 
also “ the King of Rivers,” but never “ the King of tho Sea.” His 
most important titles refer, however, to his functions as the source 
of all hitoi':leJije aud science. He is “the intelligent fish ” (or guide ) ; 
“ the teacher of mankind ; ” “the lord of understanding answer- 
ing, in fact, exactly, as far as functions are concerned, to the Oannes 
of Berosns, although the Chaldean annalist would seem to have 


^ T)io Biibyloni.m term translated by 
“ the deep ” or “tho abyss” may bo read 
Ziip, which certainly recalls to mind the 
epithet q'.D, aiiplied in Scripture not 
only to tho Red Sea, as is generally sup. 
posed, but also to tho ocean, and used 
iikowiso with the .s.nno universal appli. 
cation in tho books of tho Moudanins ; 
but tho phonetic equivalents of Zitp 
arc stated in tho vocabularies to be 
Apxii or Ap'ti, .a mere transposition of 
iho signs contained in tho original 
term, which would thus scorn to be 


non-phonetic. Apsu has been com- 
pared with tho Hebrew DStt, “ on ex- 
tremity,” in allii.sion to tho oircum- 
anibieut ocoan ; and it is remarkable 
that .T. very similar etymology has 
been assigned to Is'eptuno fium an 
Egypti.an source (Nc'^Our .... ySi 
Tct evxoTa Kol irap6pia sal ^aiovra rijs 
OaKiaaris, Pint, do Is. ct Osir. ii. p. 
3()G) ; but it is questionable if any 
Semitie correspondent is to be found 
for -'Ip:!', as the word is of Hamite 
origin. 
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borrowed- the pictorial representation from the other god Nin.^ The 
name of "ari, which Helladins nses for the mystic animal, half man, 
half fish, who came up from the Persian Gulf to teach astronomy and 
letters to the first settlers on the Tigris and Euphrates,® more nearly 
reproduces the cuneiform Sea or Soa ; and there can be little doubt 
but that Damascius, under the form of 'Ats, intends to represent 
the same appellation. There are no means at present of determining 
the precise moaning of the cuneiform Sea, which is Babylonian 
rather than Assyrian, but it may reasonably bo supposed to be 
connected with the Arabic Siija, which equally signifies 

“life,” and “a serpent for l/ea is not only “the god of know- 
ledge,” but also “of life” (and besides of “glory” and of “giv- 
ing ”), and there arc very strong grounds indeed for connecting 
him with the serpent of Scripture and -with the Paradisaical tradi- 
tions of the tree of knowledge and the tree of lifc.^ 

Amongst the stars he was known under the name of Kimini'f, 
which recalls to mind the nD'3 of Scripture, and suggests that the 
expression “binding the bauds of Kiuiiiiah” refers rather to the 
coil which the serpent of Babylonian mythology has wound around 
the heavens, than to the “ soft influences of the Pleiades,” as we 
tamely and without warrant translate the passage. For the present, 
indeed, wo may believe tluit Kuumut was the constellation Bract), 
and that the god ITett is figured by the great serpent wliicli occupies 
so conspicuous a place among the symbols of the gods on the bltick 
stones recording Babylonian benefactions. 

Upon one of the tablets in the Briti-sh Musenm there is a list 
of 3G synonyms indicating this god. The greater part of these 
relate either to “ the abyss ” or to knowledge ; but we also find Sen 
named “the Lord of the Eai-th,” “the Prince of Heaven,” “the 
lesser Bel-Nimrod,” and he has other titles which seem equally 
inappropriate. In fact, he is often, it would seem, confounded witli 
other gods. Thus on the Black Obelisk he is designated as “ the 
layer-up of treasures,” a character wliich properly belongs to Aun, 


8 See the description in Cory's Frag, 
ments, p. 22. 

® Sec theexfrficts from Helladios in 
Phot. Biblioth. (cclxxix. p. IflUl). TJie 
dcBcription which ho gives of ;i 
human figure covered with a fish’s 
skin exactly coincides with the sculp* 
tures in tho British Museum. 


' It would bo most interesting to 
trace tho connection between this early 
adoration of the seipent, ** the most 
subtle of tho beasts of the field/’ and 
the Opliit(} worship of later times ; 
but the subject is too large for a mere 
note. 
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“lord of the lower world;” while at Khorsahad, where the Boathem 
gate is dedicated to him, in concert with Bilat-Ili, the expression 
relating to him is, “ he who regulates the aqueducts,” although 
aqueihicis, which were of great importance to Assyria, seem equally 
with “ the sea ” to have been under the special care of Nin. The 
most embarrassing question, however, refers to his relationship with 
tlie other gods.' Ntn or Hercules is well known, from Michaux’s 
stone and other sources, as the son of Bol-Nimrod, and on the 
Sluimas-Vid obelisk, which is dedicated to him, this descent is again 
distinctly stated; hut in all the invocations to the same god at 
Calah, descent is claimed in a similarly constructed passage from 
the star Kimmut, as if the real father of Nin had been the lesser 
Bol-Himrod, rather than the greater one. The god Nebo, also, 
in the inscription on the statues in the British Museum, assumes 
tho same title of “son of the star Kimmut;” and as Ncho, answering 
to Hermes or Mercury, w'as strictly the god of writing and science, 
his connection with the Serpent, the source of all knowledge, 
appears to he only natural. It would seem, indeed, that both these 
gods, Hea and Neho, are indifferently symbolized by “ the wedge ” 
or “ arrow-hoad,” the essential element of cuneiform writing, to 
indicate that they were tho inventor.?, ov, at any rate, tho patrons 
of the Babylonian alphabet. Another god, whom wo must also 
recognise as a son of Ilea’s, from his position in the mythological 
lists, is Bcl-Morodach, tho mother of this deity being named Bav- 
Kina, and a remarkable verification being thus obtained of the 
statement of Hamascius, rod Se *Ao5 sal Aaisris vlhy yeveTBai rhy 

This god was very extensively w'orshippod. As his name is 
found on a very ancient stone tablet fi’om Ur {Mugheir), which in 
those early times was probably the maritime emporium of the 
Persian Gulf, he may bo presumed to have had a shrine in that 
city, and temples were also dedicated to him both at Asshur (Kileh- 
ShorgheU') and at Calah. There is a remarkable phrase in an 
inscription of Asshur-izir-pal on the great bulls in the British 


- Dav-Mna is constantly givonoii 
tho tablets as tho wife of llm, .and 
she has for tho most part tho same 
titles as her hnsband, with a mere 
distinction of gender. Tho name 
probably signifies “the first lady,” or 
“the chief lady,” dav or dam being a 
Hamito name for “ lady.” 


® On several of tho tablets it is 
stated that Uea, was the tutelar god 
of tho city of Klialkha, but there is 
no cine to the identification of the 
site. Tho name, indeed, may simply 
mean “ the shrine of the fish,” for tho 
ennoiform character formed of the 
figure of a fish, and indicating that 
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Mnsenm, in wliich the king himself takes the titles of Mea. He 
says, “ I am Asshur-izir-pal, the intelligent priest, the sentient guide 
(or fish);* the senses of speaking, hearing, and understanding, 
■which Hea allotted to the -whole 4000 gods of heaven and earth, 
they in the fuUness of their hearts granted to me, adding to these 
gifts empire, and power, and dominion,” &c. He is generally met 
with, however, in his more material capacity as “ the patron of .the 
deep.” When Sennacherib, in his second expedition against the 
fugitive Mcrodach-Baladan, brought down a flotilla of boats to the 
month of the Euphrates and drove his enemy from the islands to 
seek shelter with the king of Snsiana, he offered sacrifices for his 
victory to Sea upon the sea-shore, and dedicated to him a golden 
boat, a golden fish, and a golden coffer (?). Sea had one special 
ark, but in what shrine it -was deposited does not appear. His 
numerical symbol was 40 ; and the sign, otherwise unusual, occurs 
often in his titles, but its phonetic import has not been recognised. 
The only Babylonian city which there is any reason to si^ppose was 
named after the god in question is that famous one which coiitaincd 
the bitumen pits near to Babylon. This city is termed ''I? by 
Herodotus,* with the Greek nominatival ending. In Isidoi'o it has 
the title of ’AefiroKis, or Ih'n's city. Later an adjunct allndiug to 
the bitumen pits was added to the proper name Sea, and wo have 
thus 'iBixipa in Ptolemy ; Sii da hini (s'l'pT'n'') in the Talmud, 
aiul Daeira alone in the historians of Julian.'* In its jircsent form 
of S!t it nearly retains the old name of the god, augmented with 
the feminine ending of locality. 

(v.) With the preceding triad must be joined the supreme god- 


object, has tho phonetic raluo of l-ha, 
which is thus shown to havo signihed 
“a fi.sh” in tho primitive langn.agc of 
Babylon ; and tho use of Khal as a 
locative prolix lias heen already 
noticed (p. (112, notc^). 

■* The use of llio samo signs which 
ropro-sout a lish, and which with that 
moaning would ho pronoiiiicnd in 
Assyrian as mm, as titles of honour, is 
very romarkablo, and can only bo 
explained as a relic of the mythical 
traditions of lIC(i and Oaunos. Tho 
famous title of niha em/ja (tho jd 3 T 
of Scripture) is one of those hybrid 
epithets, and might perhaps ho trans- j 


lated “ the Magian fish ” (or “ tlio fisli 
who instvnets in magic ”) , as well as 
“the chief priest.” Seldcii (Do Diis 
Syvis, p. l‘J7) has collootod n vast 
number of Greek notices witli regard 
to tho sacred character of tho lish 
among the ancient Assyrians, and 
many of thcso notices can bo voiy 
strikingly illustrated from the inscrip- 
tions ; but it is a mere waste of ingo- 
nnity to seek to connoot this fish- 
worship with tho name of Dorooto or 
Atargalis, supposed to be corrupted 
from Adir Dapa. 

» Book i. ch! 179. 

° >Sce note “ on Book i. oh. 179. 
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dess, who has already hoen partially alluded to as the wife of Bel- 
Nimrod, but who is generally invoked as a separate and very power- 
ful divinity. There is considerable difficulty in discriminating the 
various goddesses of the Eantheon as they occur in the inscriptions, 
owing to the very near resemblance of their titles, and to the not 
unfrequont confusion of these titles one with the other. Their 
functions, however, and their proper names, can be very precisely 
distinguished. “ The great goddess ” was called Mvliia or JSnula 
in Babylonia, and BiUa or Bilta-Nipnila in Semitic Assyrian. In 
Mtdita and BiJta we have of course the MjJXtTTa and BryXTts or 
of the Greeks,^ the signification of both w'ords being simply 
“the lady” or “queen,” kut’ The special feature of her 

name, however, that which distinguishes her from the other “ladies” 
and “ queens ” of the Pantheon, is the qnalifioative adjunct which 
has already been discussed under the head of Bel-Nimrod. Her 
ordinary titles are “ wife of Bol-Nimrod” and “ mother of the great 
gods,” though in one passage she is called “ the wife of Asshur ; ” 
and under a particular form, that is as “the lady of Nijmr'' she 
also appears as the wife of Nin, or Hercules. She is of course the 
famous Dea Syra who was worshipped at Hierapolis, and the 
Syriac name of that city, “ Mahog,” is a simple Persiairtrtoslation 
of her favourite epithet, “mother of the gods.” The great difficulty 
in the inscriptions is to distinguish Iicr from Ishtwr, or Venus, some 
particular signs, .such as the number 15, being applied to both 
goddcs.sos in common, and the supcriutcndcnco of war and hunting 
being also perhaps ascribed to each. 

Her temples are very numerous. The bricks in the great min 
named Boicdrieh, at Warkd, for the most part bear her super- 
scription, although the temple to which they belong was especially 
called Bit-Ana, or “ the Ilonso of Anu,” an explanation being thus 
afforded of the title which she often boars both in the Babylonian 
cylinder-seals and in the great in.scription of Nebuchadnezzar, of 
“ the lady of Bit-Ana.” In the latter document, where she is 
noticed in connection with her temple outside the wall of Babylon, 
sbe is called “the Queen of fecundity” or “fertility;” and au 
analogous title is assigned to her at Khorsahad, where, in conjunc- 
tion with her husband, Bcl-Nimrod, she presides over the eastern 

^ According to Hosyebins, Babylonian Juno tbe nnino of ’'ASa, 

was either Juno or Venus. In another which li.a.s not yet been recognizod in 
passage, however, he gives to the the inscriptions. 

VOL. 1. 2s 
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gate of the city. She is also named “ the Queen of the lands,” 
•with the same allusion, on the numerous tablets excavated from her 
temple on the great mound of Koijwijilc ; and she thus, both in 
name and character, may be compai-ed to the Aijfn'jTrip of the Greeks. 
She had temples both at Ur (MitgJietr) and in the city now marked 
by the ruins of Zcrghul;^ and of the great capital of (Nijf'er), 

named after her husband, she was the e.spcoial patroness, though, 
as “the lady of Nijmr," she is everywhere spoken of as the wife of 
Nin.^ In Assyria she was equally w'ell known as in Babylonia ; 
but it is less easy to distinguish her. In the inscriptions of Tiglath- 
Pileser, where her temple is noticed at Asskur {Shcrijhdt), slio is 
named the wife of the god AxAmr, in allusion probably to her place 
at the head of the Pantheon. It is again impossible to distinguish 
whether the great temple at Nimrud (C-alah), from wdiiek was 
brought the open-mouthed lion now in tlie British Museum, 
belonged to her or to lAAar; for although the name on the lion, 
and which is repeated in i-ofoi-encc to the same temple iii olher 
inscriptious of Asshur-izir--pal, repi-oscnls Beltis or Mylitta, being 
simply “queen of the lnnd,”‘ still the epithets, “the great goddess,” 

* The logonil on Uvo bricks of Ismi- | * The title Iranslalnd “ queen of tbe 

daijon, from Uic iiimitKl seiitli of llio land” is of rare oceurreiioe, and of 
biu; ruin uc Minjlnd,-, toriiiiimtos wiiU doubtful sisniilciiiioii. Wlicro tliu liilu 
tLi) iiddross to liellis, as if slicwas tlio occurs on iIiciuiu.K*B stone, in imnie- 
jircsidiiifj deity ct tlio iilacr, tliouffli dinto uniou willi tlio Dirco X''eni, 

Jier temple is not spocilically named. gods!, Aiiii-, Bcl-Niinrod, and y/.'n, it 

d’ho same evidence of her local ■wor- can only apply to Beltis in her elia- 

sliip is atfirdcd by the logcuds ou the racter of "wife of Bel-Ximrod” and 

bricks and clay cones of Zergliul; audin “mother of the gods; ” Imt the iiivu- 

addition to this testimony we liave the cation on the opoii-inontlied lion (as 

st-.itomcnt of .Sennacherib on the Nethi will be subsequently c.vplained at 

inn us stone, that in his Babylonian length), although the same, or an 

campaign he carried off as trophies cqnivaleut, title is made use of, is 

Boltis of WarJra and Beltis of ]{uhesi, corhainly addressed to the wife of tlio 

the latter name applying to the city of god Nfa. TIio only way of roooneiling 

wliich tlie ruins arc now called Zcrijhul. tlicso discrepancies of usage is by 

“ A further description will bo given supposing Beltis to have had two dis- 

of Beltis, in her character of “ lady of tinct eharaoters j oiio ia whicli slio 

NIpm-,” under the head of Sin. Tliat was “the -wife of Bel.Nimiod,” and 
the goddess worshipped at Nijrv.r, and 
styled •' the lady of Kipnr,” was in 
reality Boltis, and not an inclepondent 
divinity, is proved not merely by the 
name of the yjlncc, bat liy an inscrip- 
tion on a black stone among the ruins 
of Nillbr, which contains ua invoca- 
tion to Beltis, the name of the goddess 
being given in its most ordinary and 
certain form. 


the other in which she was “ tlio 
wife of Niii,” being worshipped under 
the former character at Warka, and 
under the latter at Niffer. The Assy- 
rians, imperfectly acquainted, per- 
haps, with the Babylonian system, 
seem of the two characters to have 
made two distinct goddesses. 
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“ the 'beginning of heaven and earth,” “ the qneen of all the gods,” 
and especially “ goddess of war and battle,” are the particular titles 
of Ishtar.^ 

At Nineveh {Koyunjilc) she had also a temple, from whence a vast 
number of inscribed slabs have been excavated, recording the resto- 
ration of the edifice, and its re-dedication to the goddess by Asshur- 
hani-'pal after bis successful campaign in Susiana. On these slabs 
the goddess is indicated indifferently by the name of Bilta Niprut, 
and by the number 15, either expressed in figures or by the sign Iti; 
and it might be presumed, therefore, that when Esar-haddon in- 
vokes the goddess X’V. of Nineveh, and the goddess XV. of Arbela, 
he is alluding to the same divinity. Tot the Arbela goddess was 
certainly Inlitar and not Bcltis ; and as IsMar had also a groat 
temple on the mound of Koyuiijik, founded by Sardanapalus, she 
may be throughout the deity addressed by Esar-haddon. One of 
the broken clay tablets contains a list of 12 names belonging to her, 
with their explanations ; and among these may be recognised “ the 
holder of the sceptre,” “ the beginning of the beginning,” “ the one 
great queen,” “ the queen of the spheres,” &c. 

As she has no functions, it would appear, in common with the 
Moon, it is hardly allowable to connect her numerical symbol of 
XV. with the day of the full moon; nor perhaps is it anything 
more than accidental that the llabylouiaii word which answers to 
15, and by which the goddess is commonl)' known. Hi, should so 
nearly resemble the 'iVn of the Greeks. The same goddess must 
have been worshipped in Armenia, as the sign Hi with the deter- 
minative of divinity commences some of the royal names in the 
inscriptions of Van ; but there is no satisfactory evidence to show 
how the name may have been pronounced in that country. Perhaps 
the safest distinction will be to give her the name of Mulita in 
Babylonia, and of Beltis in Assyria.® 

(vi.) 'W^c now come to the group composed of ..dEther, the Sun, 


® The applicalioii of the s.uno epi- 
thols to IsMar aud lo Uio wife of Nin 
must not ho regarded as of any con- 
sequence. They were both goddesses 
of war, but wore worshippeil as saoh 
at different periods of history. 

® The Mylilta of Herodotus has 
been generally referred to the root 
and translated “ genetrix,” but no 


'■'sSt? If-.* 

derivatire from sneh a root is applW 
to the “ Glroiit Goddess ” in the in- ' 
Ecriptions. Mul is couslautly given 
on the mythological tablets as the 
exact equivalent of HU, and Malita 
may thus be considered tlie Haniito 
correspondent to the Semitic Bilta,, 
“a lady.” 
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and the Moon. The reading of the name of the god who represents 
the sky, or .iEthei’, oontinnes to be the chief phonetic difficulty of 
cuneiform mythology. The evidence upon which the name has 
been hitherto read Fhul or Vul has always been of the most unsatis- 
factory description, having been in fact almost restricted to tlio 
presumed identity of a certain Assyrian king who was thought to 
h ave closed the upper dynasty of the empire with the Pul of Scripture 
and the Belochus of the Greek chronologcrs. If this identification 
fail — ^and it has never been anything more than a conjecture — the 
reading of PJiul or Vtd must fall with it. In that case wo might 
adopt the reading of Pen, because the name of the god in question 
forms the first element of a royal Syrian title which seems to 
belong to the king Ben-liudad of Scripture, or, following the normal 
phonetic value of the sign which represents the god — and this, as 
far, at least, as Babylonian mythology is concerned, must always bo 
considered — wo might bo content with the alphabetic power lea or 
lHoa, and might recognise the title in the many Babylonian and 
Assyrian words containing this syllabic (comp. Eib/xios, ErcCaS/u-vx®'! 
Eie'JwKot, ’Ei/GiJ''/(q:o!, ’Ei'ci'^owXos, Evol'ita, &C.). It ought to be 
some assistance to us in reading tho Assyrian name of the god, that 
it is equivalent in pronunciation to a Babylonian term (wiiltcn 
simply va) which indicntc.s “ a Chief ” or “ Lord,” and thus inlcr- 
ehanges with tho well-known terms Bel, Mul, Niu, Sur, Euh, Ac., 
but it is at present impossible to select any one of these synonyms 
with more confidence than another, as tho phonetic correspondent 
of the name. If, on the other hand, we looked to mere local tradi- 
tion, a more probable reading would seem to be Air or Aur, well- 
known gods of the Mendiean Pantheon, who presided over the 
firmament ; and we might then compare tho Greek Oupavoi (^Aiir-an, 
the god Ur) as a cognate title, and might further explain tho 
’Opora\ of Herodotus as a compound term, including tho inalc and 
female divinities of the material heaven.* In the midst of such un- 
certainty, tho form of Vul has been adopted as a provisional reading, 
in default of any better nomenclature.® 


* This explanation of tho term 
'O^oraK (Ur and Tal) is only hazai-dcd 
on the possible assumption that tho 
hitter name applies to tho goddess of 
the sky ; but it is alrno.st cerlain that 
Tal is an erroneous rcadinj^, niid that 
Iho true form of the name is Sliala. 


® Thero is, however, some additional 
evidence in favour of tho phonetic 
reading of Tva ; — 1. The name of tho 
son of Inmi.dayon is somotirnos 
written wil.h a final va, as if it might 
be road either Hhamas-Iva or Shawai- 
Iv-va. 2. Thero is some ground for 
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No complete list has boon found of the titles of Vnl, but his cha;- 
ractor and functions can be sufficiently ascertained from the various 
incidental notices regarding him. His standard epithets arc “ the 
minister of heaven and earth ” and “ the lord of canals,” these 
canals, from their use in diffusing irrigation and rendering the 
lands fit for cultivation, being of the utmost importance in the social 
economy of the Assyrians. He is thus “ the careful or beneficent 
chief,” “the giver of abnndance,” “the god of fecundity.” Sargon, 
who dedicates to him the northern gate of Khorsabad in conjunction 
with “the Sun,” invoices him as “the establisher of canals for 
irrigation and Nebachadnezzar employs almost the same epithet 
in alluding to his temple at Babylon; while in noticing the other 
temple of the god at Borsippa, he describes him (in allusion to his 
more general character of “ Lord of the air ” or “ atmosphere ”) as 
“ho who pours the field-rain uj)on my territory.” The more usual 
allusions, however, arc to his power as “ the Lord of the whirlwind” 
and “ the tempest.” Tiglath-Pilcscr I. addresses him as “ he who 
casts the whirlwind over rebellions races and hostile lands ; ” and 
the motaphoi-s arc constantly used of “ rushing on an enemy like 
the whirlwind of Viil,” and “sweeping a country as with the whirl- 
wind of Vid.” In the curses also which are fulminated against 
persons who may injure the royal inscrij^tions or interfere with 
benefactions, we find such phrases as the fidlowing: “May V'/d 
with his flaming sword scatter pestilence over the land, and may he 
cause famine and scarcity to jjrcvail throughout the country;” or 
where the anathema is in a more humble strain, “ may he scatter 


suspecting an identity between a 
Itiibyloniaii city named after this god, 
and the Ava or Irak of Scripture. 
3. The Arabic word for“tlie air” is 
actually 1 ^, fieva, and the instances 

of analogy between the Arabic (origi- 
nally a Cimhiti' dialed) and the Baby- 
lonian .‘ire too direct and numerous to 
be at all subject to doubt. Further, 
with regard even to I bo luiuie of the 
king w'lio has be(;u hitherto identified 
with the i’ll! of Scriptiu-e, some AISS. 
of the Sepiuagint verb have 4'aA^s, 
instead of ^aAix m 1 Chroii. v. 35 ; 
and Iva-liish, if tliat bo the true form 
of the king’s name, is not very dif- 
ferent from the former reading. Ad- 


milliiig, however, this explanation to 
be correct, lliere will still bo a diffi- 
culty about the uamo of Eiug Ben- 
liadad, which can indeed only be 
solved by supposing the god of the 
air to have had differant names in 
Syri.a and Babylonia. Ur. Hincks at 
one lime considered the evidence of 
llic namo of Bcn-badad to be un- 
answerable, and even vontnred to 
cuiiipare tlic term lien wliich be thus 
assigned to the gml with the initial clo- 
mciit of uea-tus' ; but in this be cer- 
tiiinly pushed his etymological specu- 
lath)us too fur, vent ns being of course 
cognate with the terms rut, rad, and 
had, which denote the wind in the 
ludo-Arian dialects. 
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the harvest and destroy the crops ; may he tear up the trees and 
beat down the corn, &c.” Aa the lord of the sky he also presided 
over the four points of the compass, his si"n being used as the 
determinative to the respective names of the north, east, south, and 
west.® 

The goddess who is associated with Vul at Nimrud, and also upon 
some of the clay tablets (their titles being inishtinf' and sh(zrrcit, or 
king and queen), ^ is or 2hloi ; but her cpitliets, of which an 

incomplete list has been found, are obscure.^ 

The god Vvl must have been known in Babylonia from the 
earliest times, as the son of Ismidagon of Ur, who founded temples 
a.tAsshuriTi the 19fch century b.c., has a name compounded of the 
titles of this god and of the sun. We know, indeed, from the in- 
scriptions of Tiglath-Pileser I., that one of tlie temples thus founded 
was dedicated to Antt and Ida son Yvl, and this temple continued to 
the latest times to command respect in Assyria. The name of the 
god, however, as fur as our present experience goes, is unknown 
upon the Babylonian bricks of the early dynasty, and it may bo 


® The iiTipovtancc of tho go<l Vid in I 
tlio rautlioon of habylonia, as c(/ii- ] 
tuisiocl witli tlio position of Oypavhst 
or of in cliissicnl jnyUioli‘U'*y, j 

coiif«liLuk’8 one of tlio chief tliffwcuoes 
botwcon tlio two systems j tlio reason 
of the distinction uo doubt being that 
atmosplionu influences ■were of so 
xnucli nioro conseqacnce in the tuiTid 
regions of the Kast than oiilior in 
Greece or Bomc. The conspicuous 
part which Aiar plays under Jiis 
rarfuus dcv'cIopiucntH, iu the iSaliaeaii 
system, sliuus to iiidiciitu tho suiireo 
from 'wlicncc Thales di'ow his theory 
of tliR origin all tilings from tlio 
•W'atery oloinciit in nature, yut has 
hardly tlio saino prodoniinaiicc in 
Ass^^’ia aii'i Babylonia, )mt thoro aro 
tiacos of the extension of his woi’bhip 
from tliose cuunlrius iu varions direc- 
tions. Tiius tho triad invariahly iu. 
■voked in tho Armenian inscriptions of 
Van, &G.f U.TQ Khaldi, “the Sun,*’ and 
Vv.l; and again, as wo And on the 
Indo-Scythic ooims of the i2nd and Jlrd 
centuries distinct evidciico of tho 
worship of tho Sun, of tho Muon, of 
Vato or “the Wind” (ausweriug to 


Vnl), and of liana, tho Babylonian 
Venus, -wo are certainly justified in 
believing the eutiro systeui to have 
been iiiiroduecd from the bank.? of tlie 
Buphmtos. 

^ Tho i-itlo iitiiiliarii assigned to this 
gwl recalls to luiud tlio term Maffapht^ 
■which Burosus ajiplios to Oannes (l^k. 
(1), ulDhougli there is otliurwiso no 
appai'ent couuectiou between the two. 
If miahara, however, simply mean 
“ king,” as is most probable, it “will 
suit Jlca, the i'cal Oauiios, better tiian 
it suits VaJ, fur ilio former god has 
constantly tlie sign denoting “ king " 
uttached to his name. 

** Tho true feriu of this iiamo is 
almost cortuiiily SItala, and It seems 
highly ]>rnbablo tiial ic is the same 
title which, uiidor tho forms of 
and XaKufi^as, is applied in 
Ueayuhius uiid liio Bbyinol. Alag. to 
tho liabyloiiiau Venus. The second 
element of the name, if this explana- 
tion be correct, will then be amTfKi,'* 
or “w?ayntt,” a ‘‘mother;” a term 
which, under the form of *A/j,p.aSf 
llcsyehius also applies to tho Baby- 
loniau Juno. 
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cIoTi'btod if he had any temples to the south exeept the two already 
mentioned as having been repaired by Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon 
and Borsippa. At Calah ho possessed a temple in common with his 
wife Shala ; but no trace has been recovered of a similar shrine at 
Nineveh. The object which symbolizes this god, both on the 
cylinder-seals and in the various groups of the divine emblems, is 
a weapon with forked points, which may_ perhaps bo called 
a “flaming sword.” It probably represents the lightning or 
thnndcr-bolt, which the Greeks put into the hands of Zeus ; and it 
must be the same weapon with which the god is said to scatter 
pestilence over the land, and which, moreover-, was sometimes used 
as a trophy, Tiglath-Pileser I. having constructed one of these 
double-edged swords of copper, and having laid it up in one of his 
castles, inscribed with a record of his victories.® The memory of 
this old emblem is also pi’obably still preserved to the Mahommedan 
world in the double-edged sword of AH. If there is any figure of 
this god to be sought for amongst the Assyrian scnlpturcs, it can 
only be tho horned deity, armed with the thunderbolt, w^ho chases 
the evil spirit (pestilence and famine) from the land ; but it is more 
probable that that figure represents Nih, or Hercules. 

The numei-ical symbol of the God Vul is given as 6, on the 
tablet which applies notation to the Pantheon ; but tho position in 
continuation of GO, 50, 40, 00, and 20, requires 10, and the sign re- 
presenting 10 is precisely that which has been already noticed as 
equivalent to Vul in its meaning of a “king,” “lord," or “chief.” 
Pei-haps then the figure 10 should be tho proper symbol, especially 
as it was allowable in Bab3donian to write a series 3, 4, 5, 10, or 
3, 4, 5, 6 indifferently, tho origin of this confusion being no doubt 
to bo sought in the double s^-stom of notation, decimal and sexa- 
gintal. If, however, the figure 6 were admitted as the real symbol 
of V-id, some further weight woidd be attached to the possible 
Mendman reading of the name of tho god, as one of the phonetic 
values of that character is ar or er. 

(vii.) Associated with the god of the sky we usually find “ the 
sun ” and “ the moon.” The sun was probably named in Baby- 
lonia both San and Sansi, before his title took tho definite Semitic 
form of Shamas,'^ by which he is known in Assyrian and in all the 


» See KUeh.Sherghat Cylinder, col. * It would bo more convenient no 
6, 1. 15, and col. 8, 1. 83. doubt to regard Samas aa the origujal 
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languages of that family. Ho seems to have been considered “ the 
great mover,” the motive agent in fact of everything, and hence he 
is connected with expeditions, and generally with the active fnnc- 
tions of royalty. His usual titles in the invocation passages arc — 

“ the regent of the heavens and earth,” “ he who sets everything in 
motion.” He is also “ the destroyer of the king’s enemies,” and 
“the breaker up of opposition” (?). In the various incidental 
notices of him, however, in the inscriptions, there is more fre- 
quently a special allusion to his impulsive power in urging the king 
to victory. Thus Tiglath-Pilcser I. calls himself “the proud chief 
who, under the influence of the sun-god, sways the sceptre of power 
over mankind, and pur.sues after the people of llcl-Nimrod.” 
Asshur-izir-pal, in the standard inscription of the north-west palace 
at Nimrnd, names A-iahur and the sun-god as the tutelary deities 
under whose influence he carried on his wars ; and he commences 
his great historical record with a passage that may be read ns 
follows; — “In the beginning of my reign, dui’ing the finst year, 
when the ‘sun-god,’ the regent of all things, had cast his motive 
influence over me, seated in majesty on my royal throne, and sway- 
ing in my hand the sceptre of power over mankind, I assembled my 
chariots and warriors.” Sargon, in bis dedication to the sun-god of 
the northern gate at Klior.sahad, speaks of him as “ ho who has 
acquired dominion for me ; ” and the epithet employed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in noticing the temple of the sun-god at Babylon, is perhaps 
“ the supreme ruler who casts a favonr.able eye on my expeditiems.” 
The idea no doubt of the motive influence of the sun-god in all 
human affairs, arose from the manifest agency of the material sun 
in stimulating the functions of nature. 

The sun-god was probably one of the earliest objects of Baby- 
lonian worship. He had two famous temple.s — one at Larancha 


title, formin" Savsi in the construct 
state (as from Khamin, “five,” wo 
have JC/iansa, “ lifly ”), and iVn 11 would 
then stand for Sansi, as As for AKsIfir; 
but a!T,ainst this it must bo arimod 
that iSiKiKfis or f^hanias is never found 
in tho old Babylonian, and tliat it 
would 1)0 ungrammatical to use tlio 
construct state for tho nominative. 
That Unn moreover was a Kcnuine 
title for “ tlie Sun ” is proved by the 


geographical name of ]D'3, Biiian 
(Scythopolis of tho Greeks, and for- 
merly n'3, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, li, 
&c.), wliieli is explained in Engesippus 
to moan “ t he house of the Sun.” 
Compare nl.so^n56 Oav^v lutrai Zav Sv 
Ai'o KtitKiiffKovffi. Porphyr. in Vit. 
Pythag. § 17, ad fin. 

In later times the Babylonians 
corrupted Shamns to Savas, or Sous. 
See Uesyohius in voe. 
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CTTiodorn Senhoreli)^^ and the other at 8i;p;para (modem Mosdih ) — 
in both of which he was associated with his wife Anunii, or Gula. 
From the former temple, which was perhaps named Bit-Parra,^ we 
have' numerous bricks of the early Chaldccan kings, Kliammurahi, 
Purna-puriyas^ &c. ; and Kcbuchadnczzar has further left a detailed 
record of his restoration of the edifice. The latter temple seems to 
have been even more celebrated, and to have existed from the 
remotest antiquity ; for it is alluded to in the antediluvian traditions 
of Borosiis, liaving in fact given tlie name of Heliopolis to Sippara, 
wlioro Xisuthrus is supposed to have buried his records before going 
into the ark.* This temple, which was also named Bit^PuiTa, was 
repaired and adorned by many of tlic ancient kings, but more 
especially by Hobuchadiiezzar and Nabouidus, though the last- 
named king devoted his particular care to an adjoining temple 
named Bit-UlynL^, which was in the same city of Sippara or Agana^ 
but wliich was exclusively dedicated to An-wiit, who thus took the 


^ It is not qnito certain if tJio 
Semitic name of this city hUouUI bo 
road as Larmk or Lartaa. Tho former 
ortliop;rai)liy is adopted (there being 
ounoiforin authority for tho residing), 
in oi’dor to asaimilalo tho naino with 
Aapdyx®*! ^priiiiitivo ChaUlroan capital 
mentioned by Borosujj. (Sco Cory’s 
Fmgiiicnls, p. 31.) Tlio ITiunitc 
name <;f tlio place probably signified 
“the city of tho Smi,” as that of Unr 
signified “ tho city of tho iloou j” but 
in the former case we cauuot trace 
any phonetic connection, 

® Hardy etymologists might be in- 
clined to connect Pan'a with tho 
Egyptian Phra or pi-ra, “ the Sun;” 
and it is certainly remarkable that tho 
initial element of tho name, which is 
also the monogram for ** the San,” 
ghonld thus have tho double phonetic 
power of 8a}i and Par, as if both 
these terms had boon proper names of 
tho Sun when the cuneiform writing 
was invented. For a notice of tho 
Seiikerch Tcmplo see Sir T, Phillips's 
Cylinder, col. 2, 1. 42, and tho bricks 
and cylinders of Nebuchadnezzar 
excavated by Mr. Ijoftus from the 
ruins of the buiUling. 

* See Aucher'a Eusebius, p. 33, sqq. 


In the extracts from Berosns tho 
name of Iloliopolis is applied to the 
city, and Sippari to tho inhabitants j 
but in tho ins^criptions (so© B. M, Set. 
PI. 52, i. 5, itc.) tho full title is given 
of 'T:sijHir sha 8hama$, ** Sippaxa of 
the Sun.” Tim name of Sippara is 
supposed to have been given from 
those very writi/igs deposited by 
Xisnthrus (comp. ")SD, ‘*a writing”) 
but there is nothing to countenance 
such a derivation in the insenptions ; 
on Uio contrary, as tho cuneiform sign 
for ” the Sun ” is the distingnishing 
element of tho Hamitc names both for 
this city and Laraneha, and as the 
same oloDtent occni's in TsipoTf it is 
most natural to regard that term as a 
translation of the Hamite name, and 
as liaving inimecliate reference to the 
Sun worship. The name of Sippara 
becaiiio gradually corrupted to 8iitra 
and and the Euphrates at Baby- 
lon is thus always named by the Arab 
geographers “tho river of Swa,*‘ 
preci.sely as in tho inscriptions it is 
named “ tho river of Sii»para.” This 
is the same city where in after ages 
was established tho famous Jewish 
academy. 
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title of Lady of Agana.^ The male and female powers of the sun, 
whose worship at Sippara was celebrated throughout the East, were 
with more than their usual accuracy identified by the Greeks with 
the Apollo and Diana of their own mythology: and they are of 
course represented in Scripture by the “ Adrammelcch and Anam- 
melech, the gods of Sepharvaim,” to whom the Sepbarvites burnt 
their children in fire.® The meaning of these Ilebrcw names is not 
very certain. Adrammelcch may be “the fire-king,’’ or it maybe 
“ the royal arranger,” edirii and gamilu, “ the arranger ” and “ bene- 
factor ” being epithets which together arc frequently applied to the 
gods, and which are sufficiently applicable to “ the sun.” Anatii- 
melech, for the female sun, cannot be explained unless it be con- 
nected with the name Anunit. Idols of the sun-god are also not 
unfrequentl}’- mentioned in the Assyrian lists,’^ though wo do not 
find any special temples to that deity ; and he appears to have been 
worshipped in that country under three different forms at least, as 
“ the rising sun,” the “meridian sun,” and “ the sotting sun.” The 
allusions to him in these various capacities are exceedingly obscure, 
and must await further research. It may be stated, however, that ho 
is called “the lord of fire,” “the light of the gods,” “the rnlcr of 
the day,” and “ he who illumines the expanse of heaven and earth.” 
As the second member of the lower triad of the Pantheon ho is 
symbolized by the number 20, which numeral, as an alphabet ic 
sign, also indicates “ a king,” not improbably in allusion to the 
royal character of the sun. It has also the phonetic powers of Nis 
and Man; and from the analogy of the names Bis and Ana, aj)per- 
taining to Ann as equivalents of his numei-ical symbol of GO, we 
might very well argue that these terms must also be names for the 
sun in some of the ancient dialects of Babylonia. At present, how- 
ever, the conjecture is unsupported by evidence.® 


® Thig ig all explainer! at length on 
the large barrel cylhidor of Nabonirlus. 
Agana wag perhaps on tlie n’glifc bank 
of the river opposite to Sippara, and 
wag so called from being at the head 
of tlio great lake in Cimldce). 

It represents the *AKpdKavov uirhp t^s 
^tirvipTjvuu Tr6\ios of Abydenns, Acra- 
can being given at full length in the 
Sanhedrim, fol. 38, 2, as 
Akra de A^ama, ‘*the fort of the 
lake. ’* 

® 2 Kings xvii, 31. The dual form 


D'nsD is nsed iu allusion probably to 
tho double city on each side of tho 
river, precisely as tlio older Arab 
geographers employed tho form of 
instead of 

^ Sennacherib carried off tho idol 
of the Run-god from I.arancha in his 
great Babylonian expedition. 

® Tlio Mencltoans still use tho old 
Assyrian word Shamas for the Sun ; 
and the same term is common to iho 
Ilcbrew, Syrian, and Arabic. In the 
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It lias already been stated that the female power of the sun is 
named Gulaov Anunit ; but her primitive Babylonian name seems to 
have been Ai, and it is under that form that she is found in most 
Babylonian documents to be associated as an object of worship with 
the sun.® It is pos.siblo that Gula, and Amuiit may represent the 
female power of the sun in his three different phases of “rising,” 
“ culminating,” and “ setting,” for the names do not appear to be 
interchangeable, and yet they are equally associated with the' sun- 
god. The name of Gain, at any rate, which is the best known of 
the three forms, and which simply means in primitive Babylonian 
“ the great,” ^ being thus identical with the Gadlat of the later 
Chaldaean mythology,® is distinctly stated in one inscription to 
belong to the great goddess “the Wife of the Meridian Sun.”® This 
goddess is more generally known as the deity who presides over 
life and fecundity, and, as such, is frequently confounded with two 
other divinities, Bilat Ili, or “ the Mistress of the Gods,” and Bilat 
Tila, or “tho Mistress of Life,” (?) though in the list of the idols in 
the famous temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon the three names are 
given as those of distinct deities. A. comparison of the titles of 
these three goddesses will show, at any rate, how difficult it must 
have been to distinguish them. Gala, in tho gi’cat inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who dedicated to her three temples at Borsippa 
and two at Babylon, is “ the arranger and benefactor of life,” and 
“ she who blesses the people,” while Bilal Ili at Khorsabad, whore 
she is joined with 116 a, is “ she who multiplies life,” and in the 
inscriptions of Sennacherib is distinctly called “ the goddess pre- 


5th contuiy, howevov, tho Rnbjviaiis of 
ITniTriTi wovsliijipccl the Sun us JieJ- 
shamirij “ tlio Tjonl of Ilcavcn,” and at 
a later period they used the Greek 
name of See Assonmn. Hib. 

Orient, vol. i. p. 327, and Ssabier mid 
dcr SsabiBmus, Yol. ii. p. 32. 

^ Soo Sir T. I’hillips’s Cylimlei-, col. 
2, Is. 40 and *12, where the temples of 
Sippara and Laraucha, each of them 
boing named JULParra, aro said to be 
dedicated to the siin-"od and Ai. 

' GvXa may possibly bo connected 
with but only indirectly, as the 
latter term was unknown in Assyrian. 
Gula, tran.shited in the vocabiilane.s 
by rahUf and kindred therefore with 


j gala, wliich is a syuouyta for the 
! same word, may bo immediately com- 
paved with tho Galla (?wda, " great," 
and the many ancient Oriental naoies 
coinpouiulcd of, GalJus must be re> 
ferred to tho same root, 

‘ Gadfat and Tar'ata (Atai^tis or 
Dcrceto) are given by St. James of 
Scruj ns the tutelary goddesses of 
\ Harran in tho 5th century of Christ 
(Asseman. Uibliothec. Orient, vdl. i, 
p. 327); but those names scorn to have 
boon lost throe centuries later, when 
tho Nedtm wrote on the gods of the 
Sabmans. (Sec Ssabier und der 
Sfiabismus, vol. ii. p. 39.) 

® See >Iichaux’s Stone, col. 4.*, 1. 5* 
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siding over Hrths.” * It may be added, that in a list of the 41 titles 
of BUat Hi, on a tablet in the British Museum, Gula is given as a 
recognised synonym ; yet, on the other hand, as far as present 
research goes, there is no example of connection between Bilat III 
and the sun-god. With regard to the relationship of Bilat Tila with 
Child, the former name would seem to signify “the mistress of life;” 
and the temples of Gula at Borsippa are respectively named Bit 
Gula, Bit Tila, and Bit Ziba Tila.^ With the single exception, more- 
over, of the enumeration of Gula, Bilat IK, and Bilat Tila as distinct 
idols in the temple of Bel-Mcrodaeh, there is no other list, it is 
believed, of the gods which contains more than one of the names. 
One of the tablets supjilics a list of 20 titles for Ai, but they arc all 
obscure, with the exception of the heading, which is “ the female 
sun.” The same may bo said of the 41 titles of Bilat Hi ; and even 
Ghda’s descriptive titles, which are chiefly local epithets, arc not 
easy of explanation. Gala had a distinct temple at Calah. inde- 
pendent of the sun-god, as she had at Babylon and Boi-sippa, and 
also at As.shnr, wdiore ten other idols, more or less closely conncctcfl 
with her, were admitted to participate in her worship.® 

It is well known that in mo.st of the groups of Babylonian and 
Assyrian divine cmbl cm .s there arc two di.stinct representations of 
tlic sun, one being tignred. with four rays or divisions within the 
orb, and the other with eight. These two figures may be supposed 
to iudicato a distinction between the male and female powers of the 
deity, tbe quartered disk symbolizing Shaman, and the eight-rayed 
orb being the emblem of Ai, Gula, or Anunli. 

(viii.) The 3rd god of this triad is “the moon,” who was named 
Sin by the As.syrians, as he is by the Mendoeans to the present clay.' 


• * See B. M. Ser. PI. 3S, 1. .S. In 
Babylonian the name of this Roildess 
is written Bilat Nini, of which Bilat 
Jli is tlie Assyrian translation. On 
ono tablet slie scem.s to ho iiuliented 
by the nniiiber 2, but lier ejiilhcU arc 
not intelligible, nor even are |,p,. jocnl 
titles for the most part to lie recog- 
nised. 

® liilat Tila, is probnbly Iho pame as 
tho R(ihli(Lt-a,t,-Til of the Sab'oeans of 
Harrauj to whom belonfrcfl the sacrod 
goats, -wliich were kept as victims, 
but which uo pro^nanl woman dnred 
to offer in sacriaeo, or oven to ap- 


proach. (See Ssabior nncl dor Ssabis- 
imis, vol. ii. p. 40.) 

® These names are as follows : — 
” The Qoocn of the Stai’s ” (Vciiu.s) ; 
Kippata : Martu ; "tho Queen of tin* 
Cliaccj ’* OvJa ; Paniri (?) ; Ganvrn ; 
Kililij liilal Pal^ (nr “the 

Queen of Time (?}*’; and Pashido. 

7 It is most surprising that Hr. 
Jlincks in his paper on the Assyrian 
mythology should have overlooked 
the existence of the word Sw for “the 
Moon** in so many Semitic languages, 
and have songhi to Identify the god in 
question with Jupiter. Bin is not 
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His Babylonian name was pvobably pronounced Surhi, the essential 
element of the name being proserred in Hur (Ur of the Chaldees, 
and modern Muijheir) which was the chief place of his worship.® 
TIio titles of the god arc for the most part too vague to indicate the 
attributes with which ho is invested. He is merely “ the chief,” 
“ the Lord of spirits,” “ the powerful,” Ac. ; or sometimes “ king 
of the gods,” or, as the celestial luminary, “the blight,” “the 
shining;” and in one pa.ssagc, “Lord of the month.” It would 
seem, however, from certain half intelligible allusions in the inscrip- 
tions that Sin as the god of good fortune was esjiecially entrusted 
with the guardianship of buildings. Hebnehadnozzar in dedicating 
to him a temple at Babylon thus speaks of him as “ the strengthener 
of my fortidcatioiis and in noticing the other temple of the moon- 
god at Borsippa, ho calls him “ the supporting architect of my 
stronghold.” There is also a very intorosbing passage on tho Khor- 
sabad cylinders which may be thus road : — “ In the month of 
Slvan (?), a month under the care of tho great Lord, tho wielder of 
the thunderbolts, tho supporting architect, the guardian (Hurki) of 
heaven and earth, the champion of the gods, tho moon-god, who is 
next in order to Anu, Bel-I^irarod, Hea, and Beltis, I made bricks 
and built a city and temple to the god of the month Sivan of happy 
name.”® From this it would appear that the month Sivan was 
sacred to Sin, the names being, in all jirobability, connected ; and it 
is further of interest to observe that the sign wliich represents the 
month in question is also the sign used to represent “ bricks,” 
which especially belonged to Sin as the Babylonian god of archi- 


only a rccounisod term for Uic. moon 
at the pro.seiit day in Syi-iao and 
Itondajau, but it is the iiarao given to 
tlic moon-god in .St. J.anios of .Sornj’s 
list of the idols of Ilarrnn already 
quoted ; and it also stands for Monday 
in the table of the days of tho week 
used by the Sabmans as late as the 
9th century. (See Norborg’s Ono- 
masticon, p. 108; Chwolsolm’s Ssabier 
iind der Ssabismus, vol. ii. p. 22, and 
Asseman. loo. cit.) Hosychius, like- 
wise, seems to have stated the fact 
correctly; for there can be no real 
doubt that for tho SivTitv, o-e/ivfjj', 
Bnj3uX;ivi(ii, of tho MRS., we must read 
Sir, rhr BajSuAdJrtoi. 


® liiiyr, which is tho Hamite power 
of the cniunform sign answering to 
tlic .Semitic nazar IW, " to protect,” 
iii.ay perba])s bo compared with the 
root nj), whioli has produced I’p, 
Ir, “ a WD teller,” applied to the aroh- 
angols in the Syriac liturgy. The 
jilionotic reading of llnv for tho geo- 
graphical name in which this sign is 
the rilling element is given repeatedly 
in the vorabtilarios, and may be re- 
garded thorcfoie as quite certain. 

“ This pass, age comiricnocs at line 
47 of the Cylinder Inscrijjtion. It is 
left out all ogothcr in the nearly similar 
inscription on the Hulls which has 
alone as yet been published. 
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tecture.’- One of the most ordinary titles of Sin, it may be added, 
i s JBel-zuna (generally conh-acted in Ass3'rian to Jtel-zu) and there is 
in this title probably the same allnsion to building (compare p 
“form,”) -vyhich is to bo found in the other epithets.* 

The most celebrated temple of the moon-god appears in antiquity 
to have been in the city of Ilur. Its site is now mai’ked by the 
great mound of Mugheir, the excavation of which has yielded a vast 
number of bricks, tablets, clay cones, and cylinders, all stamped 
with the names of different kings, but all bearing evidence to tlie 
worship of the moon-god. Nabonidns, indeed, who seems to have 
been an especial votary of Shi’.i, for he calls him “the chief of the 
gods of heaven and earth, the king of the gods, god of gods, he who 

dwells in the great heavens, the Lord of the temple of in 

the city of Hur, my Lord,” expressly declares that he had found in 
the annals of Urvlli (the oldest king whose name has been dis- 
covered in Babylonia) a record that ho had commenced the temple 
in question, but had left the completion of it to his son IJgi ; * and 
the shrine, therefore, must have lasted throughout the entire period 
of the Babylonian monarchy, from its foundation to the time of 
Cyrus. The name of the moon-god was read, it would seem, or at 
any r.ato might have been read in one of the dialects of aueient 
Bafiylon, as Shitihtki;* and a possible explanation is thus obtained of 
the Sheshcch of Scripture (used for Iliir), which is associated with 
Babylon in the denunciations of the Prophet Jeremiah.® 

iZjt)', the city of the moon-god, was also called in a later ago, 
according to Eupolemus, Kafiapwtj, the name being derived appa- 


' The direct connection thus cstab- 
li.shed between the god Sin suul 
“ brides ” for build injf would sceju to 
explain the use in Uohrevv of 
for “ the moon ” (Is. xxiv. 2;t and xxx. 
26), more satisfactorily than by a 
reference to the whiteness of the 
luminary, especially as the cuneiform 
sifin used for the 3rd month, sacred to 
Sin, is always translated in the voca- 
bularies by the actual word liban. It 
may also fairly bo snriuisod that tho 
“ goddess, or fabulous rpiccn of Assyria, 
Tillin, derived her name from the 
same source.” (Sec the quotation 
from Eutychins in Chwolsohn's Ssabior 
nnd der Ssabismus, vol. ii. p. 205.) 


- It is only on tho tablets th.at the 
full title of Bcl-iriiuii is found; but the 
form is certainly aulliciilic. The root 
zanan, it may be added, is commonly 
used in Assyrian for building. 

This is quoted from tho cylinders 
of Nabonidus excavated by Mr. Taylor 
from the four corners of tho tower or 
ziggv.rat of the Temple of tho Moon at 
Mugheir. 

* That is, the cuneiform sign which 
in the sense of “ protecting ” must be 
road as Ilur in Uamite and Nazar in 
Semitic, is also used to denote “ a 
brother,” which is Shish in one lan- 
guage and Alihu in the other. 

Jer. XXV. 26 and li. 41. 
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rently from 5 Kamar, an Arabic term for the moon.® Besides 

v-r 

the tcm 2 >les to Sin already noticed at Hur, at Babylon, at Borsippa, 
and at Khonsabad, another shrine is mentioned at Calah ; and the 
god was also worshipped under the same name at Harran as late as 
the 6 th century of the Christian era.^ Sin was, in all probability, 
the tutelary deity of King Sennacherib, as the monarch’s name 
signifies “ Sin magnifies (my) brothers;” but he docs not appear to 
Lave raised any temples to bis honour. 

With regard to the relation, ship of Sin, to the other gods of the 
Pantheon there is one distinct notice on a brick from Mu^heir calling 
him the eldest son of Tlol-Nimrod ; and there arc many indications 
that his wife was a goddess named “the great lady,” who is joined 
with him in the lists both at Khorsabad and on the tablets, but of 
whom nothing whatever is known beyond the name.® 

The numerical symbol of Sin as the head of the lower triad is 30 ; 
and the sign rcpre.senting this number has, as wo should expect, an 
ordinary phonetic value corresponding with the name of the god ; 
but it has also a second value Is7i or Esh, which should thus likewise 
appertain to the moon-god in some of the old dialects. The identity 
of this number 30 with the days of tho month, over which the 
moon-god presides, cair hardly be accidental, though tho figure 
would seem to have been assigned to him as a symbol, merely from 
his relative position in tho lists.® How it hiippcuod that the moon 
in Babylonian mythology was thus idacod above tho sun we are 
not, of course, in a jiosition to decide ; but there were evidently 
traditions regarding the god of cxti-cmc antiquity, and apparently 
connected with tho first colonisation of the land, which may not 


“ Easeb. Prtop. Evang. 9. 

I St. James of Seruj, about a.p. 500, 
says that the clcvul doceived the people 
of Harran through tiiii and llal- 
shemin; i.e. “the 100011 " and “the 
snn.”' AsEcmani, however, in trans- 
lating the passage (Bib. Orient, vol. i. 
p. 33V) failed to recognise tlio name of 
the moon, and read JJasin as a single 
word. See also tlie frocpicnt notices 
of Sin in “ Ssabier uud der Ssabis- 
mus.” 

® This goddess was associated with 
Sin as tutelary divinity of the city of 
Uurj and a iiarticular portion of tho 
great temple at tlmt place was dedi- 
cated to her, the legends on the bricks 


of Nabonidus from this spot containing 
an invocation to her. Both she and 
her husbnnd Sm had arks or taber- 
nacles, probably deposited in this 
temple, tho one being called “ tho 
light” and tho other “the lesser 
light.” 

° That is, as the head of the second 
Triad, which was his proper place in 
tho Pantheon, tliongli he is here for 
convenience’ sake put after “ the San.” 
In all the invocation-lists wo possess, 
except that on Miohaux’s stone. Sin 
follows next after tho lliroo great gods 
Anv, hel.Ninirod, and Hca (wills Bcltis 
sometimes interposed), and he is there- 
fore misplaced in this Essay. 
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improbably bave occasioned tbe preference. Thus in two passages 
of the inscriptions of Sargon, where he alludes to the conquest of 
Northern Armenia and the submission of the Greeks of Cyprus, he 
incidentally notices the antiquity of the moon-god.i In the latter 
passage he speaks of the Cypriots as “ a nation of whom from the 
remotest times, from the origin of the god Ilurhi (or Sin),- the kings 
my fathers, who ruled over Assyria and Babylonia, had never heard 
the mention.” What precise idea “ the origin ” or “ the fir.st of 
HurJd ” may be intended to convey we cannot, of course, say ; hut 
the allusion would seem to be to the commencement of the his- 
torical period. A reference may here also be made to the famous 
passage of Berosus which describes the great female deity who 
assisted Bolus in the formation of the heavens and the earth, under 
the name of 'Ofinpicicn and QaXatO, because there is a gloss added 
in the Greek, that the Chaldm.an word Thalatth, which answers 
immediately to OaXaaaa, “the sea,” may also be interpreted “the 
moon.”’ Now the goddess thus indicated is well known to the 
Assyrian student under the name of Telikt; but she has no apparent 
relation to the moon. She is rather the goddess of the lakes or 
stagnant water about Babylon; and the name may thus really ho 
connected with the Greek OdXaaaa* With regard to 'O/wiuvica or 
'O/ioKpa, the most probable o.vplanation seems to bo Uiii-urhn, “the 
mother or lady of Urha or “ Wnrhi,” which was an acknowledged 
title of Belti.s ; but there "is .also another name, applying probably ti. 
the same divinity, on a tablet from Tel Eyil, near Warku, wliiel 
reads Marla, and thus suggests that the Aianenian form, Marcaia 
may after all be the true reading of the name.*' 


' See Khorsahad Inscriptions, 1)1. 
151, 22, and 15:1, 2. 

” Tlie exprc'jsion here Tnnclo use of 
with regard to “the moon.god” is 
quite unintcnigiblo at Khursai)ad, but 
is illustrated by a variant reading on 
the Cyprus stone. 

See the quotation from Syucellus 
in Cory’s Fragments, p. 25. 

^ She is the goddess of the Bar (pro- 


bably Arabic ^-<r f 


6a?iar), which is the 


fir.st clement in the iiamo of Bar-zip or 
Borsippa. In the inscriptions of Sar- 
gon a city on the lower Tigris is often 
moniioiicd, w'hich was named after 
her Dura-Tditaf and which is no doubt 


the &aKd9a of Ptolemy, placed by him 
near the mouth of the river. ^ * 

® Sec particularly Sir T. Phillips’s 
Cylinder, col. 2, 1. 52, wlirro she is 
thus named in the notice of tho 
restoration of her temple of J^t Ana 
by Nobuohaduezzar. 

® See Auchcr’s Eusebius, vol. i. p. 
23. The goddess coininomoratc^d on 
this tablet, and to whom king TIni 
builds a temple at Tcl Ettd, is called 
“ the Lady of ilfar/w,” or Warici; and a 
suspicion thus arises that the name 
Warici is after all nothing nioro thar 
the phonetic reading of the title oi 
tho city of Warkat which is hero foi 
the first time met with. 
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(ix.) We now come to the five minor gods, who, if not of astro- 
nomical origin, were at any rate identified with the five planets 
of the Chaldsean system. In regard to four of the gods in question 
the identification is certain, because the Mondosans still apply to 
four of the planets the very terms which are used in the inscriptions 
as the proper names of the gods ; and in the case of the remaining 
god a coincidence may he inferred, though we cannot at present 
find a cuneiform correspondent for the Syriac name. This doubtful 
god then will be first examined. His ordinary names, if read 
phonetically, arc Bar and Niti-ij), hut he had also the earlier Baby- 
lonian titles of Va-hui and Va^dana, which ai‘e quite unintelligible. 
There is no god indeed in the Pantheon whose proper name is 
subject to so much doubt, while at the same time we have such an 
extensive series of his descriptive epithets. A few of these epithets 
selected from the dedications to the god, recorded by Asshur-izir-pal 
and Shamas-Vul at Calah,^as well as from the mythological tablets, 
where he is discussed at great length, will now be given ; and from 
the terms employed we will then proceed to judge of the god's 
character and functions. One scries of epithets refers to his strength 
and courage. He is “the lord of the brave,” “the champion,” 
“ the warrior who subdues foes,” “ ho who strengthens the hearts 
of his followers ; ” aud again, “ the destroyer of enemies,” “ the 
reducer of the disobedient,” “the exterminator of rebels,” “whose 
sword is good.” In more general terms he is “ the powerful chief,” 
“the supreme,” “the first of the gods,” “the eldest son.” He is 
also “the chief of the spirits,” “the favourite of the gods,” “the 
glorifier of the meridian sun.” With regard to his position in the 
heavens, he is “the rider on the wind,” “he who wields the 
thunderbolts of the gods,” “he who spreads his shield over the 
heights of heaven and earth ; ” also, “ the light of heaven and earth,” 
“he who like the sun, the light of the gods, illumines the nations.” 
As a motive agent, he is, “ he who causes the circles of the heavens 
and earth to revolve,” “ he who grants the sceptre and the thunder- 
bolts of power,” and “he who incites to everything.” More 
definitely, he is “ the god of battle,” “ he who tramples upon the 

’ The invocation of Asshui'.izir-pal invocation of Shainas-Vnl, which is 
is repeated on a vast number of mural different, and less detailed, prefaces 
slabs belonging to the great temple at the king’s annals upon the obelisk, 
Calah, and is also prefixed to thq^ also found at Calah, and now in the 
king’s annals on the pavement slabs British Museum, 
belonging to the same building. The 

VOL. I. 2 T 
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wide world ; ” and in reference to Hs character of the fish-god, 
which seems so strangely inconsistent with his other attributes, he 
is “the opener of aqueducts,” “the god of the sea and of aque- 
ducts,” “ he who dwells in the deep.” It must bo understood that 
in this list a very small portion only of his epithets are given — the 
total number being above a hundred ; but they are still sufficient to 
show the great variety of the god’s supposed functions. Many of 
these functions can further be verified from other sources. Thus in 
the inscriptions he is constantly said to excite the king to undertake 
his various expeditions both for war and hunting ; ho accompanies 
him to the field ; he watches over the combat, and he dispenses 
victory. Again, as the invocation to him is inscribed across each of 
those remarkable slabs in the British Museum, which are sculptured 
respectively with the figure of the fish-god, and the figure armed 
with the thunderbolt who drives away the evil spirit, there can be 
little doubt hut that, not^vithstanding their diversity of character, 
both of the above-named mythical creatures are intended to repre- 
sent the god under different attrj^butos.® 

Not less difficult, however, is it to reconcile the Oannes, or fish-god 
of Berosus, with the Hercules of classical mythology, both of these 
characters appertaining, as it would seem, to the god in question, than 
it is to explain his astronomical position in the Pantheon. It has 
been observed that as the four remaining minor gods, 'Bul-ilurodaoh, 
Nergai, Isldar, and Neoo, rc.spcctively i-epresent in the heavens the 
planets Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, it would appear almost 
certain d priori that the god whom we are now considering must cor- 
respond with Saturn,audwithoutauy great violence of etymology', the 
name which Saturn bears in Mendaean, and pei'haps also in Scripture,® 


" Both of those slabs indeed come 
from the same building, the Temple of 
Zira, dedicated to the god of war, 
which was the principal sacred edifice 
at Calah. The so-called pyramid at 
Kimrnd, was the ziggurat or “tower” 
attached to tliis temple ; and, judging 
from experience, at JCileh-Sherjtiat, at 
Mwjlieir, and at ISirs A'imrud, Iiintori- 
eal cylinders of Hlialnianeser arc yet 
to bo found in the four corners of the 1 
stone walls of the various stages of 
this building which have not been 
hitherto cxjjlorod. 

® The allu.sion is to the word JVS ' 


in Amos v. 2 fi, which we, following 
the Vnlgiito, translate by a “ statue,” 
but which llio 1 ,XX. and nil other trans- 
lators have rogaivlcd as a proiiornairic. 
The LXX., mistaking tiio iniiiat loiter, 
give the name as 'Pai^av (whence wo 
have 'Pe/ifiiv in Acts vii. 43 ) ; but the 
Syrian version retains the reading of 
Ktran, which was the name for Satnrn 
in that language. The assimilation of 
Kivan and 'Iltiyyris snppu.scs that 
I erosiis roprosonted the Babylonian 
■ uttural by a Greek asijiratc, which 
is, to say the least of it, improbable. 
As Helludius (Phot. Bib. cclxxix. p. 
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Kivan, might also be compared with the Greek ’Qawij ^ ; but how 
is it possible that the dark and distant planet Saturn can answer to 
the luminary who “ irradiates the nations like the sun, the light of 
the gods? ”^ All the celestial indications indeed in the various 
invocations to Bar point to the moon, and recall the connection 
which both in Greek and Egyptian mythology existed between the 
moon and Hercules ; whereas in the Stellar Tablets it is clearly 
established that the god in question must represent the constellation 
Taurus, iu virtue, probably, of his connection Yvith the man-bull, 
which, as the impersonation of strength and power, was dedicated 


1594) uses the name'Uj) for the same 
fabulous being, a more natural ex- 
planation of Oannes would bo as a 
compound of Hea or Hoa, and an “ a 
god.” Hyginua in his 274th fable pro- 
bably used tho orthograiihy of Etidinis. 

' M. Eaoul Kochetto iu his elaborate 
memoir on the Assyrian Hercules in 
the M^moires de rinatitut, tom. .xvii., 
viewing the subject from a classical 
rather than an Oriental point of view, 
has aconmnlatod abundant evidence 
to show that Hercules was commonly 
confounded in tho East with Saturn. 
Damasoius (do Princip. iu Wolff's 
Analecta, iii. p. 254) thus quotes a 
tradition on tho authority of Hellaiii- 
ons and Hieronymus, tho Peripatetic, 
that from tho two primitive elements, 
water and earth, was boni a dragon, 
who, besides his serpent’s head, had 
two other Iicads, those of a lion and a 
bull, between which was placed the 
visage of God, 0€oD TrpdaciJiror, wro- 
fidtrOat Se XpSrov ay^parov Kal 'Hpa/cAna 
rby avrdy. Athenagoras ^Legat. pr. 
Christ, s. XV. 6, p. 3, edit. Lindner) 
repeats the tradition, stating, how- 
ever, still more clearly vvofxa 'HpoKAvr 
Kdi Xpdvos. John Lydus (de Mens. iv. 
46, p. 220, ed. ilocth) also says, 
'HpBKAns ^ Xpovos napa rip NiKa/idxv 
cfpi)Tai. Tho visage of God, with the 
symbolical figures of tho bull and lion, 
are strikingly illustrative of tho Nine- 
veh sculptures of “ the god and god- 
dess of war,” and tho expression xp^rov 
dydipaTov, “time without bounds,” also 
brings into tho category the Zervian 
aharvnd of tho early Magians. 


As a further proof of the connection 
between Hercules and Saturn, Eaoul 
Eochette, following Movers (Phonizier, 
i. 292), refers to the name of Kivan. 
This ho supposes to be the same as 
the Greek hIcov and Hebrew p'3 
(Amos V. 26), and to have been as- 
signed because tho god Hercules was 
worshipped under the form of “a 
pillar,” or “ column ; ” and he refers 
the Egyptian name of XSp for Her. 
culcs to the same source — but there is 
no evidence in the inscriptions of the 
columnar worship of Hercules, nor 
havo we yet found any cuneiform 
name for Kin which could represent 
)V3 or Kivan. (See Eaoul Eochette’s 
Memoir, p. 50.) 

Euoiil Eochette further quotes many 
epithets, such as ndyris, ipuirucds, ipiXd- 
aoipos, TfXfariis, &c., applying to Her- 
cules as the god of knowledge ; and he 
explains this apparent incongruity by 
refciTing to the 'HpaxAeovr orvAoi, 
inscribed with mystic characters, and 
perhaps the same as the antediluvian 
columns of Plato and Josephus, as well 
as the jida/iDv ntoyas, which contained 
all the secrets of nature, and which 
Allas gave to Hercules, according to 
Herodotus, quoted by Clemens (Strom. 
I. 15, s. 73, p. 360) ; but a more satis- 
factory explanation of the Greek myth 
is to bo found in our discovery that 
the Assyrian Hercules was confounded 
with Oannes, the author of all science, 
being typified at Kiinriid by tho man- 
fish, which, according to Berosus, was 
the figure assigned to the other deity. 
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to Hm. As tlie celestial Bull, Bar ov Nin-ip, had the title appa- 
rently of T’hihhi ; hut the meaning of the term is obscure, and to 
establish any connection between the constellation Taurus and 
Saturn, in the astral mythology of Assyria, wc have to travel almost 
beyond the limits of legitimate criticism. The following remarks 
are offered, however, as a possible solution of the difficulty: — In 
the mythical names of the East, the termination in an may bo 
usually recognised as a mere dialectic development. The true' name 
of the planet Saturn then, instead of Kivan, may be Kiv or CHv, 
and this term can be connected both with Hercules on the one side, 
and with the Bull on the other. Giv in fact, which is a strictly 
historical name, as it occurs in Greek characters at Behistun, was a 
famous warrior of old Persian romance ; whilst the same title under 
another form, Gav, which means “ a hull,” but was also taken as a 
proper name, was applied to the true Arian Hercules, the founder 
of Persian nationality.^ Further, the second month of the Assyrian 
year, which, supposing the year to commence with -Aries, would fall 
under the zodiacal sign of Tauros, was represented by the same 
cuneifoiun sign which denotes a bull and to whieh the name 

of Ntii-ii) is attached in the Stellar Tablets ; this month moreover 
answering to the TJmra-vahar of the Persian calendar, where Thura 
is evidently nic, or iiu, Tiwpo9, and to the Ziu of the old Hebrew 
calendar, which may very well stand for Giv, as Zam-znmmin stands 
for Qmngimmi, &c? In our present state, however, of uncertainty 


- The connection, however, between 
the nnnies of Qiv and Oav is very 
doubtful. The name of Giv, wliieli 
beloiiifod to the father of Gotarzes (at 
Behistun mTAPZHO rEOnOQPOC), 
scenrs to be the same as the Vivan of ' 
tlio great inscription of Darin.s ; while j 
Gav or Gova, the name of the famous 
blacksmich of Isfalian, who drove nut 
Zohalc (the Scythians), and restored 
Arian .supremacy, must rather, accord- 
ing to tlio early Arab bi.stori.aii.o. wlio 
apply the title to a dynasty instead 
of an individual, answer to the Zend 
/faro, “royal” {in Kava Uf, Ac.), if 
that bo really a genuine ancient term. 
At any rate Gav, “u bull” in old 
P('rsian, is a distinct word, as in 
Gaiilantv-a for Tuffp^as. It is at the 
•same time curious to remark, in refer- 


oucc to this subject, that Gav for “ a 
smith” has its correspondont in all 
the Celtic tongues. Compare Welsh 
Go/, Iri.sh Gobha, .and Gobhan, L,atin 
name Gobanun, modem Gowan, the 
same termination reappearing as in 
Kivan and Vivan. Remark loo th.at tho 
god whoso claim to the name of Kivan 
wc are now considering is actually the 
god of iron, and thus “ the smith ” 
par exr.ellcncc. Wo need never indeed 
l)c startled at finding Arian analogies 
in examining the old Babylonian terms; 
for there is .abundant evidence of a 
piamitivo Ariani.sm, anterior probably 
to the dovolopmont of tho Sanscrit, in 
the eonstruetion of the cuneiform 
alphabet. 

^ The identity of Thnra-vahir with 
the 2nd month of tho year, namod Hiv 
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as to whether the Mendscan name Kivan for Saturn is really of the 
same antiquity as the other six planetary names, Bel, Ncrig, Shamas, 
Iskiar, Nel/o, and Sin, or whether it is a later importation from the 
Persian — ^affording as it does the only single instance of identity in 
the planetary nomenclature of the Mendoean and Syrian on the one 
side, and the Pehlevi and Persian on the other — there is no use in 
any further discussion of the question. 

Of more interest will it be to attend to the other names of Nin-ip 
and Bar. Now with regard to Nin-ip, the adjunct ip is explained 
in the vocahularics to signify merely “a name,” so that the title 
may perhaps he read Nin, “ the lord or master,” xar i^oxijv, and it 
is very remarkable that a precisely identical usage seems to have 
prevailed in the Semitic correspondent of the title, the great warrior- 
god who was worshipped in Assyria, and who was, according to the 
tradition of the country, immediately connected with Ninus,^ being 
entitled by the Armenian historians Bar-sliem, that is “ Bar by 
name,” or “ the lord or master,” kot’ c‘fox>)r,® It is not by any means 


in the olil .Tewish calendar, and rc- 
preaontod by the cuneiform sign for 
“a bull,” is jirovod by the Bohistiui 
inscription, and helps to establish the 
fact that the old your oommencod as 
at present with Niaan. 

* If we compm'o tlio 13tli ohai)tcr 
of the 1st book of Mosos of Choreno 
with Iho Paschul' Clinmiolo (od. Diu- 
dorf. Tol. i. p. 68}, wo shall be qnito 
satisfied that the same tradition of 
ancient Assyrian mythology is related 
by both aulhoriiies. Tii either history' 
Ninns, the founder of the empire, is 
Buoooedcd hy' a warrior-king, who, for 
his groat achievements, is placed j 
amongst the gods and worshipped by j 
the Assyrians. It is therefore most j 
interesting to observe that this deity, | 
who is named Bar (or Barsani) in the 
one tradition, is named @ai^fas in the 
other, a confirmation being thus ob- 
tained of the identity of Bar and Nin 
with the constellation Taurus, and 
with the man-bulls of Nineveh. The 
tradition too in the Paschal Chronicle 
is of the more importance that it is 
given on the authority of ScyiTipcirios i 
Ba$u\<ivtos, riEptrijs. A further proof 
that the ©od/i^as, or Tliur of this pas- 


I sago, really' represents the Assyrian 
I Hercules, typified hy' the man-bull, is 
to bo found in the tradition which it 
also preservo.H of the deified hero 
having been named "'Apt/r after the 
planet liars : for llicro is no better 
antlienticatcd I'uct than that the 
Romans bcli('vcd this star, according 
to the Cliahlmau mythology, to bo 
s.aoi'cd to IXcrcnles. (See the vaiions 
passages cited by Raonl Rochette in 
his Memoir, p. Ifi, from the Etym. 
Mag., Maorobius, Pliny, Servins, 
Cicero, and Varro.) The origin of 
this coufnsion is to be songht in the 
euuslaut association of the Assyrian 
Nin or Hercules with Nergal or Mars, 
and in their being invoked indiffer- 
ently as " the god of war and battles.” 
John of Malala (edit. Bonn. p. 19) also 
mentions tliis Assyrian king Qoipta, 
who was also named -Arcs, and who 
first raised a or “ column ” for 

worship. 

® There is however another explana- 
tion of the name Bar. sain or Bar-shem, 
of which some notice must be token. 
It has been already staled that if the 
Noaohide Triad ho compared with the 
Assyrian, Ann will correspond with 
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easy to disoi-Iminate the use of these names between Babylonia and 
Assyria. Nin-qj is undoubtedly of Babylonian origin, Nia being 
the Hamite term for “ a lord or master,” and ip signifying “ a name,” 
and there is an incidental verification of the reading in the epithet 
of 'SJ'I Ninpi, which the Talmud applies to Nopher or Niffer, in 
allusion probably to the jJatron-goddess of the city being the wife of 
Nin-ip or Hercules ; but that the same name, or at any rfito its 
essential clement Nin, must also have been used in Assyria, can 
liardly be doubted when we consider the standard traditions of 
Ninus, and the very name of Nineveh, the capital. On the other 
hand there is no positive evidence of the name of Bar or Bar-shem 
being used in Assyina Proper, except the statement to that effect of 
the historians of Armenia ; but there is jDroof of the title being used 
by a people in the immediate vicinity of Assyria, as well as of the 
connection of the title both with Hercules and Saturn. Thus the 
kings of Hate.a (modern Haillir, W. of Kileh-SIterr/hdi) who fought 
with the Homans — both with Trajan and Severus — are always 
named by tho Greek histoinans ^apai]fiioi‘ whilst in old Arabic 
history, in the accounts of tho w-ars of tho same kings with the first 
Sassanlan monavchs of Persia, the names are employed of Dliizan 
and Sutruii ; Bhizdn, which was known to the Arabs as the name of 
an ancient idol, being apparently the same term as Besanaw^ which, 
according to Eusebius, was an eastern name for Hercules, and 
Satrun (or Saturn), which, although stated by the Arabs to signify 
“ a king,” is not of any known Semitic etymology, being a remnant 
perhaps, like Bis, of a primitive Scytho-Arian nomenclature, which 
afterwards through the Etruscans penetrated to Rome.® 


Ham, Bel-Nimrod witli Slicm, and Hea 
with Japhet. Tlio Armonian Bar- 
mm may then voiy well be “ the son 
of Sliem,” alludiu" to the descent of 
Nin or Hercules from llel-Nimrod or 
Jupiter; and it is n(jt a little iii favour 
of this explanation tliat the Fasclial 
Chronicle "ives tho name of Zipri^ to 
the father of Qaipfia^j a name which 
may very well stand for Sain or Shrm. 
That Bar-sam was a ffenuiDe title 
may fm'ther bo inferred from tho 
name of smisnE, ParshamJata in 
Esther ix. Y, which si^nifios pvou to 
Parshan. Tho only objection to this 
etymology is, that tlierc is no evidence 


of Bar being used for “ a son ’’ in old 
Assyrian, though of such general em- 
ployment in tliat sense in hater times. 

® .See Herodian. HI. i. 11. 

’ Vesanans is the orthography u.scd 
in St. Jerome’s L.atin version of Euse- 
bius, but the Greek text has AmSiCr. 
The people who used tho name are 
said to be Fhomieians, Cappadocians, 
and Ilians, all more or less Arabs. 
See Sold, do IJiis Syris, p. 113. 

® Pooock in his Specimen Hist. 
Arab. (p. 103) first investigated this 
subject, recognising tho apparent 
identity of Satrvn and Saturn, but 
being unable to find a correspondent 
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As far as the Greek accounts of the wars and hunting expeditions 
of Ninus may be received as genuine Oriental traditions, they must 
be referred to Nin or Bar, the true Assyrian Hercules and the tute- 
lary god of the Assyrian kings. His temple in the Assyrian capital, 
described by Tacitus (Annal. xii. 13), is perhaps the very building 
at Nimrud which adjoined the pyramid; and the account of his 
exploits in the nocturnal chacc, which is given in the same passage, 
is in exact accordance with his character in the inscriptions, as the 
god who excites and directs the various hunting expeditions of the 
king. There were, however, two temples at Calah especially dedi- 
cated to him, the one named Bit Zira, which was probably that 
adjoining the pyramid, from whence have been obtained the annals 
of Sardanapalus and the various figures and invocations to Nin ; 
and the other Bit Kura (?), at the S.E. corner of the mound which 
contained the obelisk of Shamas-Vtd, a monument also dedicated to 
the same deity ; and it was in reference to these temples that he 
took the titles Pal-Zira and Pal-Kura (the son of Zira and the son 
of Kura), which we find in the respective royal names of Tiglath- 
Pilcser and Nin-pal-Jcura. 

There is not any direct notice in the inscriptions of temples being 
raised to him in Babylonia ; but he must almost assuredly have had 
some famous shrine at Nifier, the Nopher Ninpi of the Talmud,® 
because, in the first place, “ the Queen of Nijmr ” was his wife, and 
in the second place the “ Hcrculis aric ” of the geographers, which 
Ptolemy makes the southern limit of Mesopotamia,^ and places in 


for Dhizan. Chwolaolm (Ssatjier und 
der Ssabismua, vol. ii. p. G93) lias 
since carried on the inquiry, accninn- 
lating all arailahlo Arabic and Syriac 
authority to illiistmte -the name 
Hatrun, but ho has fallen altogether 
into a wrong track in seeking to 
identify the Hadhr of Satrmi with the 
Syrian Qhetra supposed by Ephraom 
Syrus to mark the site of the Calah 
of Genesis. This latter city was on the 
Tigris between Samarra and Tekrit, 
and was famous for its Jewish colony. 

It adjoined Tirlian, also a 

very ancient site, and the Tharrana 
of the Pontingcrian Table. The San- 
thirs of Chetra cannot therefore be 
connected with Satrun of Hadhr. 


® This very remarkable epithet 
occni-s in the Joma, and was thns 
probably in use as late as the 2nd or 
3rd century of Christ. 

r Ptolemy places the 'HpoicAeovs 
P-j>lxir in long. 80 and lat. 34'20, and 
Apamma in long. 79'50 and lat. 34'20. 
The Peutingcrian map also gives a 
route from Tiguba (Cutha) * ad Her- 
culcm,” in which almost every station 
may bo identified. In the Periplus 
of Marcian (Hudson’s Geograp. Min, 
vol. i. p. 18) the 'HpaKkeous (rrnAai ore 
assigned apparently to the extreme 
N. W. limit of Susiana, an indication 
which will suit Niffer sufficiently well. 
The said altars or pillars wore pro- 
bably obelisks or monoliths, such as 
hare been already found in Assyria, 
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the immediate vicinity of Aparasea (modern ruins of Saklierieh),^ can 
only by possibility refer to Niifer. In Babylonia itself there is some 
reason for supposing that he -was worshipped under another form, 
the god whose name signifies “ the son of the house,” and of whom 
a sculptured figure was found during the recent excavations at 
Babylon,® taking his place apparently in the later mythology of that 
city. To this latter deity, at any rate, Nebuchadnezzar raised a 
temple at Babylon, and assigned the title “ ho who breaks the shield 
of the rebellious,” which nearly resembles some of the ordinary 
epithets of Hercules.* 

That this god, Nin or Bar, was the son of Bd-Nimrud, is con- 
stantly asserted in the inscriptions ; * and we have thus an illus- 
tration of the descent of Hercules from Jupiter, and of Ninus from 
Belus ; but he is also called the son of Kimtmd or as if there 

were a distinction between Pid-Zint and Pal-Kur<i, or between the 
god Nin or Herculc.s, as woiNshipped in the two great temples of 
Calah. It is also clearly stated on one tablet that this same god 
Nin or Niii-ip, with the title of “ Khalkhalla, the brother of the 
lightning,” w'as the father of Bel-Niniritd, in allusion apparently to 
' the descent of Jupiter Belus from Chronos or Saturn. 

Of the wife of this god nothing more is known than that she is 
called “the lady of Nqinr,” “the lady of Parzilla," of “ A'ar 
Biibana,” and of other places equally unknown. On her own 
monuments at Niffer, however, she bears the ordinary title of Bilat 
Ni^nit, and is thus proved to b5 Beltis, the wife of Belus. May not 
this evidence then that “ the great Queen ” ^ was both the mother 


inscribed with the aunals of the king, 
but also bearing an invocation to Her- 
cules. 

- The identity of the two Apamawis 
(upper and lower, or tlio Babylonian j 
and Mosem’an) with 'Naamaniya and : 
Sekhcrieh respectively, can be deter- , 
minately iirovcd by a comparison of 
the Greek and Latin iiotice.s of thof»e 
towns withtlie Arab geographers, and 
cni^ecially with the Talmudic ti-act 
Kiddntshin, 

^ This figure, with the name of the 
god attached, is given in Mr, Layard’s 
last work. 

♦ See E. T. House Ins. col. 4, 1. 44. 

^ So on Michaux's stone, col. 3, 1. 
2j on the Shamas-Vul obelisk, col. 1, 


1. 15; and on cylinder seals repeatedly. 

® The star Kiinmutf however, is 
joined in the lists with the lessor Bcl- 
Nimrud as titlc.^ applied indUfcrently 
to ma. 

^ On further examination it seems 
quite certain that the goddess called 
“ the queen of the land (?),” the invo- 
cation to whom is inscribed across the 
open-mouthed lion now in the British 
Museum, must be the wife of Nitif 
and the same deity therefore as the 
lady of Isipur,” Beltis in fact assum- 
ing the character of Bcllona. Her 
titles are very numerous ; she is *‘the 
goddess of the land ; the great lady ; 
the mistres.s of heaven and earth ; the 
queen of all the gods ; the heroine 
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and wife of Nin explain tlie tradition of the incestuous intercourse 
of Semiramis with her own offspring, though it does not at present 
appear from whence the Greeks could have introduced the name of 
Semiramis at such a very early period of the Assyrian mythology. 

The numerical symbol of Nin would appear to be 40 ; though as 
that number is already appropriated to Hea, some error may be 
suspected in the tablet. Among the divine emblems he probably 
owns the horned helmet, which is the same as that worn by the 
man-bull, and which, moreover, always heads the group wherever, 
as on the pavement-slab of Sardanapalus and on the monolith of 
Shamas-Iva, the invocation is addressed to this particular deity. 

One of the metals is also indicated by the exact cuneiform title of 
the god, the sign Bar, preceded by the detonuinative of divinity. 
The metal in question seems to be iron ; and it can hardly be 
doubted, therefore, that there must be some connection between 
this cuneiform name of Il-har and the Hebrew Barzil, which 
is used for Iron in that language, though of very obscure etymology. 
Whether the term Barzil can be connected with Abnil, the “ stone 
god,” who was a deity worshipped by the pagan Assyrians as late 
as the 5th century of Christ, Yvill be discussed under another head. 

It only remains to notice the name of SaVSi;?, which is applied by 


who is colphratod amongst the gods, 
and who among.st tlio goddesses 1 
watches over p.irturitiou (?) ; wlio | 
warms like the sun and marches j 
victorionsly over the iieights of hea veil 
and earth : she who controls the 
spirits; the daiir/liter of Ann; illus- 
trious amongst the gods; the qnccu 
of strangers (?) ; she who precedes 1 
me; she who brings rain upon the i 
lands and hail upon the forests .... 

. . . the goddess of war and battle ; 
who is alone honoured in the temple 
of Bit-Zira; she who refines the laws 
(?) and jirotoct the hearts of women 
(?) ; who elevates society and blesses 
companionship .... the goddess of 
prophecy (?) ; the storm rider (?) ; 
the guardian who takes care of the 
heavens and the earth for the benefit | 
of all races of mankind ; of .auspicious : 
name ; the arbiter of life and death 

whose sword is good.” 

These titles ai-c rendered in many 
cases almost oonjecturally, and must 


not therefore bo critically depended 
on. They are chiefly of consequence 
in shelving that Beilis was held to be 
the daughter of Aitu, which however 
requires confirmation. 

In support of the argument that 
the “ queen or mistress of the land ” 
is really Beltis, we may compare 
Michaux’s stone, col. 3, 1. 10, where 
the supreme goddess is similarly 
designated and associated with the 
great gods Ami, Bel.Nimrod, and Hda ; 
and on the tablet where her twelve 
titles are enumerated a corresponding 
form is used. It ajipears to have been 
always customary to worship the 
deities in pairs ; that is, the god and 
his goddess wife were placed together 
in the same temple ; and we may thus 
be assured that the ruin at Nimrod 
from which the open-mouthed lions 
wei’o excavated was a chapel belong- 
ing to the great temple of Bit-Zira, 
which was especially dedicated to the 
god and goddess of war. 
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Agathias to the Assyrian Hercnles, on the authority of Berosus. 
This name has been much canvassed by classical and Oriental 
scholars, hut without any definite results.® It may be interesting, 
then, to add that Bar is explained in one of the Babylonian voca- 
bularies by Zindu, as if the one name meant “ the binder with 
chains,” and the other “the binder to the yoke,”® and both being 
suffieiently applicable to the god in question, either as Hercules or 
as the Man-Bull. 

(x.) The second of the minor gods is Bel-MeroJach, or the planet 
Jupiter. It may well be doubted if the name MerodacJi, which in 
later times was universally applied to this god, belonged in its origin 
to the mythology either of Babylonia or Assyria. There is one 
example, it is true, of a god’s name written as Mardnh in the name 
of a son of Merodacli-Baladan’s, who was called Nahit-Mardidi;^ hut 
there is no evidence whatever to show that this was the same deity 
as the Babylonian Merodaoli. All the evidence, indeed, leads to 
a contrary conclusion.® The god who must in later times have been 
known as Merodnch, from his title forming the initial clement in the 
name of the king Merodaclt-Baladau, is represented both in Asssyrian 
and Babylonian by three independent groups of characters, which 
road respectively as Sn, Sit, and Amand (or possibly Zurut)? 
Mnrodach was, in all probability, a mere qnalificative epithet, like 
Niprn, which was originally attached to the name Bui, but which 

“ M. Raoul Rocliette has most dufc were really the pliniiotlc reading 
elaborately examined this subject in of the name of the god Mcrodach, that 
his memoir already referred to, and that form should never be once used 

has sought to connect this name of in expressing tho name of the Baby- 

^irSris, not only -with vaiietics of the Ionian king Merodach-Bahulan, a 

same title used by other authors name for which there are at least 

(Sandati by Amminnus, ^dvSa by half-a-dozen variant orthographies. 
Basil of Selcucia, and by John ® Th.'it is, the initial character of 

Lydus), but also ivith the Desaimus tho old Haniite n.arnc generally used 
or AiwSavof Ensebius. In regal’d how- for Mcrodach may bo ]H’unonnced 
ever to tho latter identification his either amar or zv.r, according to the 
arguments are not conclusive, Dhizan vocabularies. It is just possible that 
offering a sufficient explanation for this name itself may read Auiardah 
Oesavans, without tho noce.ssity of instead of A/auriit (compare ’AgopSaxia 
correcting St. Jerome's orthography. of Ptolemy), but there is nothing to 

® There is no indication, however, prove such a rending at present, 

that the Hamitc word Bar thus ex- Whether this bo the case, or whether 

plained really repre.scnts the name of the phonetic representative of Mero- 
the god. If that had been the case, dach is still to bo discovered, it is 

the determinative of divinity would pretty clear that the name is Homite, 

have been probably prefi.xcd. and that it is useless therefore to seek 

See B. M. Sor. pi. 22, 1. 33. for its moaning in the Hebrew Ian. 

® It seems quite impossible, if Mar- guage. 
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afterwards usurped the place of the proper name. Its signification 
is very doubtful ; and all the epithets, indeed, by which Merodach is 
distinguished in the early period of Assyrian history are equally 
obscure. He would seem, however, to be called “ the old man of 
the gods,” “ the judge ” (?), and to have had the gates under his 
especial charge, probably as the seats of justice.* The earlier Assy- 
rian kings usually name him in their prefatory invocations ; but they 
do not seem to have held him in much veneration. Although as 
the tutelary god of Babylon from an early period, he was in great 
estimation in that province, the Babylonian kings being very 
generally named after him,® his worship does not appear to have 
been cordially adopted in Asisyria until the time of Vul-lnsh III., 
and was perhaps cultivated in consequence of the consolidation of 
the two monarchies under one head, which, with some show of 
reason, is assigned to that king’s reign, Vul-lush at any rate 
sacrificed to Bel (^Merodach), Neho, and Nergal in their respective 
high scats at Babylon, Borsippa, and Cutha ; ^ and he took credit to 
himself for having first prominently placed Merodach in the 
Pantheon of Assyria.'^ Sargon, without dedicating to him either 
a temple or a gate, still paid him great honour, and ascribed to the 
united influence of Asshur, Nebo, and Merodach his acquisition 
of the crown of Babylon. It is under the late Babylonian kings, 
however, that his glories seem to culminate. The inscriptions of 
Nebuchadnezzar are for the most part occupied with the praises of 


* If these epithets are rightly 
roiidorcci, the Assyrian Bel.MervJack 
will answer to the BeAiflir of the 
Phoenicians, i.e. [ri’N “ the old 
Bel” (Damase. ap. Phot. p. 343), as 

well as |to the jljjJI Siti, 

” Bel, the grave old jnan ” of the 
SabEEans of Jlarran (see Chwolsohn, 
vol. ii. p. 3!)), and espeoially to pTS 
whieh is the Hebrew name for the 
planet Jupiter as the star of ‘‘Jus- 
tice.” 

* One of the primitive Chaldxan 
kings whose bricks are found at 
Wcirfca was named Merodacli~gina. 
Another king of Babylon contempo- 
rary with Tiglath-Pileser I. was called 
Merodach-iddin-aJehi; and the names of 
the two rival monarchs of Babylon 


whose wars are recorded on the black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser IL, each con- 
tained Merodach as the initial, ele- 
ment. 

° Bnring the Assyrian period these 
were .apparently the three high places 
of god- worship in Babylonia ; for they 
are specifically mentioned both by 
Shalmaneser II. and Tnl-lnsh III. as 
the scenes of their sacrifice. Nothing 
indeed can be more evident than that 
Babylonia was a sort of holy land to 
the Assyrian. Eveiy king who pene- 
trates into the province ofiers sacri- 
fices to the gods at their respective 
shrines ; and the Babylonian idols seem 
to have been the most valuable 
trophies that the victorious monarch 
could carry back to Nineveh. 

7 See B. M. Ser. pi. 70, 1. 17. 
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Mcrodach and with prayers for the continuance of his favour. The 
king ascribes to him his elevation to the throne ; “ Merodach the 
great lord has appointed me to the empire of the world, and has 
confided to my care the far-spread people of the earth ; ” “ Merodach 
the great lord, the senior of the gods, the most ancient, has given all 
nation's and people to my care ; ” “ Mei’odach the great lord has 
established me in strength ; ” and Neriglissar speaks of him in the 
same style as “ the first-born of the gods, the layer np of treasures, 
he who has raised mo to supremacy over the world, who has 
increased my treasures, and has appointed me to rule over innumcr- 
ahle peoples.” The prayer also to Merodach with which the in- 
scriptions of Nebuchadnezzar always terminate, invokes the favour 
of the god for the protection of the king’s throne and empire, and 
for its continuance through all ages to the end of time. It is quite 
clear, indeed, that under the later Babylonians, and especially under 
Nebuchadnezzar, Bcl-Mci‘odach was eomsidered the source of all 
power and blessing, and had in fact concentrated in his own person 
the greater part of that homage and respect which had been 
previously divided among the various gods of the Pantheon, though 
at the same time it is impossible to say over what particular aspect 
or branch of human affairs he was supposed to preside. 

An attempt has already been made under the second section to 
discriminate between Bel-Nimrud and Bcl-ilerodach ; but a few 
remarks on the same subject require still to be added. The great 
Temple of Babylon which had the old Ilamite name of Hit Saijgcith, 
was the high place of the worship of Bel-Merodach ; and it is in 
reference apparently to the particular idol of the god which was 
exhibited in this temple that the term Bel came to be used by the 
Assyrians instead of ilerodach, as if the former term had been the 
proper name of the idol.® Thus, although Vul-lush III., Tiglath- 
Pilesor II,, and Sargon frequently speak of Merodach as an Assyrian 
god, they use the term Bel alone, and without any adjunct, when 
they notice the particular idol in the temple of Bit Sagr/ath, to 
whom, in conjunction with his wife Zir-banit, they offer sacrifices, 
and who is thus positively identified with Merodach. It is indeed 

® In the fnmons denunciation of Bel and Nebo in the account of his 

Isaiah a^inst Babylon, chap. xlvi. Babylonian sacrifice. Jeremiah (chap, 

ver. 1, Bel and Nebo are spoken of as 1. ver. 2) in a later age distinguishes, 

the two groat objects of worship, pre- it is true, between Bel and Merodach, 

cisely as Sargon, who was the con- but it is possible that ho merely re- 

temporary of Isaiah, uses the names of fers to separate idols of the same god. 
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only on tlie supposition that the idol of Merodach, worshipped in 
the great Temple at Babylon, had the special title of Bel, that we 
can explain tho separate and independent use of the two names 
in the royal Babylonian nomenclature, as for instance in the names 
of Merodach-Baladan and Bel-shar-uzur, or Belshazzar. The Greeks, 
as it is well known, arc unanimous in ascribing the great Temple at 
Babylon to Jupiter Belus ; ® and the name of Bel, it may be added, 
is to the present day attached to the planet Jupiter in the astral 
mythology of the MendasansJ 

Bel-Merodach is frequently mentioned on the tablets as the son of 
Ilea and Bavldna, in exact accordance with the statement already 
([uoted of Damascius ; and he is everywhere associated with his 
wife Zir-hanit,^ who is also sometimes called “ tho queen of Baby- 
lon,” out of compliment to her husband ; though that title more 
j;roporly belongs to Ishtar or Nana, as will bo presently explained. 
The name of Zir-hanit is of considerable interest. It might have 
been supposed from the variant orthography as used in the Assyrian 
inscriptions, that it meant “ she who produces offspring ; ” but from 
a passage in the great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, where the 
goddess is as usual associated with Merodach, it is evident that Zir 
must be a proper name, and that hanit, “ genitrix,” is the mere 
feminine of hanu, which is one of the standard epithets of Merodach. 
The name, as written in the passage referred to, is Zir Unirbanitiya, 
or “ Zir tho mother who bore mo ; ” * and it is almost certain that in 


® Tho statuG of Jupiter Bolus de- 
scribed by Herodotus (i. 183), is ccr- 
tuiuly the sanio as the groat idol of 
i\[erodach in tho temple of Bit Saggat, 
of which Nebuchadnezzar has left so 
cnriou.s an account. It had been 
made of silver by an earlier king, but 
was overlaid with plates of gold by 
Nebuchadnezzar himself. (See E.I.H. 
Ins. col. 3, 1.1 to 7.) 

^ See Norberg’s Onomastioon, p. 28, 
and observe also that tho Sabmaus of 
Harraii called the 5th day of the week 
after Bilj in allusion to the planet 
Jupiter. (Chwolsolm, vol. ii. p. 22.) 

• Exam]ilesof this association occur, 
1st, in tho notice of the sacred rites 
performed by Tiglath-Bilcsor II. at 
Babylon (B. M. Scr. pi. 17, 1. 15) ; 
2iidly, in all the inscriptions of Sargon 
referring to his conquest of Babylon j 


3rdly, on Sir T. Phillips's Cylinder of 
Ncbuchiidnezzar, col. 1, 1. 27 ; 4thly, 
on tho mythological tablets, passim : 
and 5thly, in the E. 1. House Inscrip, 
lion of Nebuchadnezzar, col. 4, 1. 16. 

® It cannot of course be proved that 
the name which occurs in the E. I. H. 
Ins. col. 1, 1. IG, refers to ^ir-hanit; 
but the identification is highly prob- 
able. For the convertibility of the 
initial sign with the phonetic reading 
of Zirib, compare B. M. Scr. pi. 12, 
1. 10, with pi. 87, 1. 17, and for the in- 
different orthography of this same 
word Zir with the hard or soft Z, 
comp. Sir T. Phillips’s Cyl. col. 3, 1. 1, 
with Birs-Nimriid Cyl. col. 1, 1. 3. 
Supposing Zir to be a Hamite name, 
like Shalat Laz, Bav-ldna, &c., the 
feminine termination in t would not 
bo required. [It 
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this title we mnst look for the original form of the Succoth Benoth of 
Scripture, the goddess worshipped by the Babylonian colonists in 
Samaria. Whether, however, Stiecoth is a Hamitc term equivalent 
to Zir, imported by the colonists into Samaria, or whether, as may 
be suspected, it is not rather a Semitic mistranslation of the name 
— Zirat, “supreme,” being confounded with Zarat, “tents,” — is a 
point we may hardly venture to decide. 

There is but one notice of a temple to Zir-hanit in the inscriptions, 
which was at Babylon, and probably attached to the temple of 
Bit-Saggath ; * but as the name of Zir-fanieh is applied in Arabic 
geography to a town on the Tigris, near the site of the ancient 
Apamoea, there can be little doubt but that the goddess also had a 
temple in that vicinity. 

The numerical symbol of Bcl-Mcrodach, as he is named at full 
length on the tablet, which applies notation to the Pantheon, is 
unfortunately erased, and there are no nicans at present of rccog- 
liising the emblems either of the god or of his ndfe Zir-hanit. 

It may be added, however, that he is included in a list of stars, 
and assigned the second place, perhaps in allusion to the position of 
Jupiter among the planets. 

(xi.) The next god to he examined is Nergal or Mars. There can 
fortunately be no doubt in this case as to the pi-onunciation of the 
name, because it occurs in the first place as the initiiil clement 
in the name of Ncrgal-shar-nzur, the KiptyXyaapo^ of the Ctreeks ; 
and, secondly, because the deity in question can be positively 
identified with the Hcrgal of Scripture, the god of the Cuthites. 
This god was of Babylonian origin ; and it may be doubted if he was 
ever known by a Semitic appellation, unless indeed Aria, “the 
lion,” may be recognised as one of his proper names. His earliest 

It may be added that Dr. Diiicks was applied to tlio moon. See Hyde, 
preferred regarding tlie name Zirbanit De Ml. Vet. Pers. p. 2()0. 
or Zirpanit as a fciniuiuo adjective ■'See Sir T. Pbilli]>s’s Cyl. col. 1, 
from a root Zirh, wbicli also oeenrs in 1. .32, In tins passage t lie pro))er name 
the name of the god J?i7 Zhhn. On of the temple of is not given ; 

•the tablets, hoivever, there is no apjia- but it may be presumed to be the 
rent connection between the two same building as the Hit Zir of the 
names ; and if the Zir.Uiiibanit of I ho E. I. H. Ins. col. 4, 1. 14, though that 
great Nebuchadnezzar imscription be edifice is explained to be the “temple 
really the same goddess. Dr. Hincks’s of the god of Mul-UKarris,” which, 
proposed derivation must fall through. acoording to the tablets, was a title of 

In the later Persian or Magian Martii’s. 
mythology the name of Zirfdn 
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title was Vorgiir or Va-iur, of uncertain meaning. His standard 
title, Ncr-gal, signified probably “ tbe great hero,” the first element 
having a peculiar adjunct attached to it to distinguish Nir, “ a man 
or hero,” from Nir, “an animal,” and the second element gal, being 
a dialectic variation of gula, “ great.” The name is sometimes 
indicated by the use of the first clement alone,® as has already been 
observed in the case of As for Asshur, San for Sansi, Pa for Palm, 
&c. Another title by which Nergal is frequently designated may be 
read phonetically as Si-du ; but this is pure Hamite Babylonian (si, 
“before,” tZa “going”) and simply means “preceding” or “going 
before,” not however as “a herald,” but rather as “an ancestor.” 
Other names which equally apply to Ncrgal arc “ the brother,” and 
“ the great brother,”® though neither the phonetic reading of such 
names, nor the allusion they contain, is veiy clear. His epithets arc 
not very numerous, but they are for the most part sufficiently 
distinct; thus, he is “the storm ruler,” “the king of battle,” “the 
champion of the gods,” “the male principle” (or “the strong 
begetter”), “the tutelary god of Babylonia,” and “the god of the 
chace;” and more particularly he is “the ance.stral god of the 
Assyrian kings.” Nergcd and Nin are the two gods under whose 
auspices all the expeditions, both for war and hunting, take place, 
and by whose assistance foes are discomfited and lions and other 
wild beasts arc slain. If there is any di.stinction indeed to be 
observed between them, Nergnl is more addicted to the chace of 
animals, and Nin or Hercules to that of mankind.’' 

All tlieso special indications would seem to point to a tradition of 
Nimrod, “the great hunter,” and the founder of the Babylonian 
empire, from whom the kings both of Babylon and Nineveh would 
trace their descent through, according to the boast of Sargon, three 
hundred and fifty generations ; and there are circumstances also 
relating to the local worship of Nergal, which go far to confirm the 
connection. Thus Nergal is constantly spoken of, in exact accordance 
with Scripture, as the god of Cutlia or Tiygaha.^ On Sii- Thomas 


® As on the notation tablet so often 
referred to. 

In tlio inscription of Sargon at 
Nininid, j\'enjal, under the name of 
“the great brother,” is said to be 
ono of the resident gods of Galah. 
(B. M. Scr. pi. 3-1, 1. IV.) 

^ See the annals of Asshur.izir-pal 


throughout, and more particularly the- 
legends on the hunting-slabs of 
Asshur-bani-pal. 

“ For the idcntific.'ition of Cutha 
and Tiggaba conipai-o B. 31, Scr. pi. 46, 
1. 15, with pi. 91, 1. 83. The city was 
named Ai7a^a by Ptolemy, Digba by 
Pliny, and TigubU inthe Peutingerian 
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Phillips’s cj\md.cT,N'ergal and Laz are the gods of the temple of Mis- 
luva in the city of Tiggaha. On a tablet in the Museum, Nergal is said 
to live in Tiggaha. Vid-lmh III. sacrifices to Nergal in Tiggaha ; and it 
is therefore cnrions to find that at the time of the Arab conquest of 
Babylonia, and before Koranic fables conld have penetrated into the 
country, Guilm was already recognised as the city of the old Nimrnd 
of popular tradition, and a shrine was established there to mark the 
spot where the Chald®an tyrant had cast the patriarch Abraham 
into the fire for refusing to embrace idolatry.® 

There are other points of considerable interest relating to Nergal. 
A cuneiform term, written precisely like the name of the god, with 
the exception of the omission of the adjunct which qualifies Nir, 
is used in an inscription at Khorsahad as a synonym for the more 
ordinary term to denote “ a lion,” ^ both of the phrases meaning, as 
it would seem, “the great animal,” or “the noble animal.” We 
might thus infer, that Nergal, being amongst the gods as the lion 
amongst animals, was represented in the Assyrian sculptures by 
the figure of the Man-Lion, as his associate Nin was by the figure of 
the Man-Ball ; and this inference becomes certainty when we dis- 
cover on another tablet that A.ria, the Hebrew and Syriac word for 
“ a lion,” is the Semitic name for the god who was king of Tiggaha. 
Whether then this name of Aria for “ the god of battle,” may not be 
connected with the Greek becomes a legitimate object of 

inquiry.® 


map. The ruins of Cutha, distant 
about twelve miles from Babylon, 
were fir.5t discovered by Sir II. J!aw- 
linsoii ill 1810, aud have ..ince been 
repeatedly visited by travellers. 

“ Ibii Athir in the Kdunl, quoting ’ 
from contemporary autliority, statc.s 
that 8ct(rd, the Arabian general in 
-A.. II. 16, after taking pos.scssion of 
Cutha ill his advance on Ctosii>lion, 
visited and offered up prayers at the 
shrine of Ihrahini-el-Klialil. TIio 
.shrine, which still c.vists, and is yciu'ly 
vi.sitcd Iiy crowds of pilgrims, i.s one 
of the hulicst spots in the country. 
Tlie fable of Abraham being cast into 
the furnace, whicli is founded on a 
mistranslation of the name of ms, Ur, 
dates from the third century of our 
era, and may very possibly have been 
engendered in the neighbouring Jew- 
ish academies of Sura and Pamheditha; 


but no reason can bo assigned for 
transferring the scene of the fablo 
from 2Iugheir to Cutha, except the 
local tradition of the worship of Alni- 
j rud or A'erpai at the latter place. In 
] Arabic history the seat of Nimrud's 
oiiipiro is always placed at Ciitl 

* This remarkable variant occurs in 
the Ins., No. l-l, from Salle 10. 

-The more especially as the X'eiim 
states that the Sabaoaus of llarian 
still applied the iiaiuo of Ares, ysojl 

to the 3rd day of the week, or Dies 
Martis. (Ssabior und der iSsabismus, 
vol. ii. p. 22). It may be worth while 
also to notice the tradition preserved 
by Massoudi that the Assyrian kings 
took the name of Aridn, or “ the 
Lions,” which was the same as Nim- 
rtvl. (Notices des Manuscrits, tom. 
viii. p. 118.) 
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The only temple with which we are acquainted as belonging to 
Nergal besides the famous shrine at Ttggaba, is a small edifice that 
was lately opened on the mound of Slierif Khan, near Nineveh, the 
slabs and bricks of which bore legends stating that “ Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, had raised a temple named Oallumis, in the city of 
Tarhiz, to his lord the god Nergal.” 

Of Laz, the supposed wife of Nergal, who is associated with the 
god, both in the inscriptions of Tiglath-Pilescr II. and of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we positively know nothing beyond the name. 

The name of Nergal has not yet been found in the cuneiform 
stellar lists ; but Nang, a contraction for Nergal,^ is the Mendaean 
name for the planet Mars to the present day. 

It remains to consider whether the name of Ahnil — a god who was 
worshipped in Assyria as late as the 4th century, Jovian having 
destroyed his temple at Nisibis — applies to Nergal or Nin. As Ab7iil 
and Barzil appear to mean the same thing (“ the stone god ”),® and 
as the metal iron, which is named Barzil in Hebrew, is evidently 
connected with the god Bar in Assyrian, the same cuneiform signs 
being used for both, it would certainly seem most probable that 
Abnil was also a name for Hercules; and this conjecture is 
strengthened by the fact that the hieroglyphic name of a god found 
on the ivories of the north-west palace at Nimrud, and thus record- 
ing, it may be presumed, the guardian deity of the spot, whom we 
know to have been Hercules, has been read Aii,bn-Ra,° which is the 
same as Aubn-il or Ahnil, H and for “ a god ” being used indif- 
fe,lently in the ancient Babylonian ; but on tho other hand, in the 
p^Bge upon the cylinder of Neriglissar, where we have the actual 
cii'Bform name of Abn-Ba, we must, it would seem, suppose a 
rcin^ce to Nergal rather than to Nin, inasmuch as the one god was 
thi' Sardian deity of the king {Nergal-sliar-uzur meaning “Nergal 
prJjj^ts the king”), whilst the other was, as has been already re- 
mar^d, almost unknown to the later worship of the Babylonians. 


* The same oontraotion may ho re- 
marked in tho name of 'APeyylipiyos, 
king of Spasini Charax, mentioned by 
Josephus, Ant. xx. 2, § 1. 

* The father of the famous Ephraem 
Syrus was a priest of this temple. 
(Asseman. Bib. Orient, vol. i. p. 26.) 

* Bard or Barz in Kurdish is pre- 
cisely the same as ]3tt in Hebrew ; 
and traces of the old Hamite Baby- 

VOL. I. 


Ionian ore constantly to be recognised 
in that and the other mountain 
dialects. 

< Mr. Birch, in his paper on the 
Nimrud ivories in the Journal of tho 
Boyal Society of Literature, has trans- 
lated this name “the shining sun;” 
but he was not then aware of tho 
identity of the terms 11 in Assyrian 
and Ba in Babylonian for “a god.” 

2 u 
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The passage on the cylinder is simply as follows : — “ Ahn-Ra, the 
champion of the gods, has given him his shield,” which of course 
may apply ecLually to either deity, though on the whole Nergal 
would seem to have a superior claim. 

The name of Nergal is of very common occurrence on the 
cylinder-seals, but there is no emblem that can be distinctly 
assigned to him ; and the numerical symbol which he bears, 12, 
is equally devoid, as far as we can ascertain, of any phonetic 
import. 

(xii.) Next in order we have a goddess, whose ordinary phonetic 
name is Ishtar, the ‘Xmapnrj of the Greeks and Ashtoreth of Scrip- 
ture. She is not very clearly distinguished from Beltis in some 
localities ; bnt they are of course in their functions entirely different, 
the one answering to the Rhea or Cybele of the Greeks, and the 
other to Venus. Isldar was probably in its origin an Assyrian 
term rather than a Babylonian ; bnt in process of time it came to be 
used in both countries, as a generic name for a goddess, precisely 
as Asshwr was also used in Assyrian for a god.' "What the primitive 
Babylonian synonym may have been cannot be proved ; as the 
complicated monogram which represents it, is otherwise unknown.® 
During all the beat known period, however, of Babylonian history, 
the name of Nana, phonetically written, is everywhere used to 
denote the goddess in question. As far as our present experience 
goes, the local name of Numt seems to have been unknown in 
Assyria, and the local name of Ishtar to have been unknown in 
Babylonia, until very recent times, and we should therefore be 
almost justified in believing Ishtar and Nana to be absolute 
synonyms — and the more especially as the two names are actually 
in use at the present time, Ashfar in Mendajan,® and Nani in Syrian,^ 

^ So in Scripture Baalim and planet Yenua by the Arabs ; but it may 

ioreili (or Asheroth) are simply used for be doubted if the name is found in any 
the idols of gods and goddesses (Com- Arabic poetry or bistory that is now 
pare Judges xi, 13 with 1 Sam. vii. 12). extnut. The Elymtoau temple of 

® In E. I. House Inscription, col. Yenus, as it is well known, is called 

5, Is. -17 and 54, where this monogram the Temple of NornTo in 2 Maccab. i. 

is used in reference to a particular 12 ; and the same legend of YA YAIA 

locality in Babylon, named after the is constantly found on the coins of 

goddess, it must be presumed that the j the ludo-Scythiaus, who borrowed 

phonetic reading would be A ana. their religion as w'cll as their letters 

’ See Norberg's Onouiaisticoii, p. 20. from the banks of the Euphrates. 

The name of Aaai is given by tbo Places also which still bear the name 

Syrian lexicographer Bar Bahl-tl, as of Bibi A'diif, or ‘‘the lady Venus,” 
oae of the fifteen titles applied to the arc not uncommon in Afghanistan. 
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to denote the planet Venns, — were it not that in some of the lists 
of the idols belonging to the different temples, Ishtar and Nmia are 
given as independent deities. Perhaps, however, even in this case, 
the distinction may only he that Ishtar is the Babylonian, and Nana 
the Assyrian Venns. The epithets applied to the goddess are 
as follows. On the Tiglath-Pileser cylinder she is “ the head of the 
gods,” “the Queen of victory,” “the avenger of battles,” and 
throughout the inscription she has the title attached to her of 
Asurah, “the fortunate” or “tho happy.” In the Asshnr-izir-pal 
inscriptions she is “ tho mistress of heaven and earth,” “she who 
defends from attack.” Sargon, who joins her with Anu as the 
patroness of the western gate at Khorsabad, merely describes her 
as “tho goddess who rejoices" mankind.” Although Sennacherib 
and Esar-haddon both mention her, they do not make any allusion 
to her functions ; hut in the hunting legends of AssJiur-hani-pal, she 
is distinctly called both “ the goddess of war ” and “ tho goddess of 
the chace.” 

Her shrines also wore numerous. Whether she was worshipped 
at Calah is doubtful ; but she had certainly a fane at Asshur, and 
two very celebrated temples at Nineveh and Arbela. An inscrip- 
tion indeed has been found at Koyunjik, recording the erection 
of a temple to her on that site by Asshur-izir-jjal ; and there is 
also a minute account on a clay tablet of the restoration of her 
shrine at Arbela by Asshur-laiii-jjal-, in whose historical inscriptions 
she is moreover usually called “the Lady of Arbela.” There can 
be little doubt then but that Esar-haddon’s address, which has been 
already noticed, to the Goddess XV. of Nineveh and the Goddess 
XV. of Arbela must refer to this divinity, although the numeral in 
question, being identical with the sign Mi, ought to indicate the 
other female goddess, Boltis.^ Ishtar is occasionally spoken of even 
in the inscriptions of Assyria, as “ the lady of Babylon ; " ’ but in 
general, where the Babylonian Venus is mentioned by the kings of 
Assyria, the name is used of Nana. Thus Tiglath-Pileser records 


“ The Babylonian Bi for 15 is prob- 
ably cognate with the Pehlevi lii! for 
20, and the term may perhaps have 
been used indiscriminately for “a 
goddess,t’ which would account for its 
indifferent application both to Beltis 
and Ishtar. Another proof of the 
confusion between these goddesses is 
in the Sabeean use of tho name of 


, Belthi or BeltiSj for the 6th 

day of the week, or " Dies Veneris.” 
(See Ssabier und dcr Ssabismus, vol. 
ii. p. 22.) 

3 This may bo observed in the in- 
scription on tho back of the slab from 
Ifeguh, near Hiinriid, which has not 
yet been published. 
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hia having sacrificed in Babylonia to Nana, the Lady of Babylon, 
together ■with fo'ar other pairs of deities — Assliur and Sheruha, Bel 
{Merodaeli) and Zir-banit, Nebo and Yaramit, and Nergal and Laz ; 
and Sennacherib also relates how he carried off as trophies from 
his Babylonian expedition the sun-god of Laranclia, Beltis of B^tibesi, 
and Beltis of Warlta ; Nana, Bilat Tila (or the Queen of Life ?), 
Bidmnu, Bishit, and Nergal. 

On one mythological tablet, containing equivalent lists of the 
gods arranged in three columns, it must be admitted that TsJitar 
and Nana are separated, ns if they were distinct deities, Ishtar 
being joined -with “ the queen of the chace” and Bilat Hi, -while 
Nana is associated with Telita, “goddess of the lakes ; ” with “ the 
queen of Babylon,” or (according to the old nomenclature) Hin- 
Tirlii; ^ and ■with another deity, “the queen of the stars,” evidently 
the planet Venus ; but it is impossible to say whether association iu 
this tablet implies identity or merely relationship. 

It must further be noticed that on Sir Thomas Phillips’s cylinder 
Nana is throughout joined with Nebo, as if they were man and wife, 
taking the place of the goddess Yaramit, who appears everywhere 
else as the associate of the god, and thus leading to the inference 
that the two names must relate to the same deity. This is a 
difiiculty which our present means of information do not enable us 
to clear up, for the only list we possess of the synonyms of Yaramit, 
the wife of Nebo, is too much injured to be of any use ; and 
although ou another tablet the double union is given of Nebo and 
Nana and Nebo and Yaramit, it is not explained whether the two 
names do, or do not, refer to the same goddess. The evidence, 
such as we have, however, is certainly against the identity. 
Yaramit, otherwise of great celebrity, is never once mentioned in 
the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, full as they are of information 
■with regard to" the temples of Babylonia : she was evidently there- 
fore out of favour with that monarch, and Nana may very possibly 
have been thrust temporarily into her place ; but the marriage of 


* The old Hamite name, or at any 
rate one of the old Hamite names of 
the city of Babylon, must have been 
read Din-Tirlci, din, “a city,” being 

the root of lAj Jgio, and the final 

M being the mere affix of locality ; 
what the meaning of Tir, however, may 


hove been, is very doubtful. Tho 
name, entirely unknown in sacred or 
profane history, seems nevertheless to 
have been in use as late as tho age of 
Darius Eystaspis, for in tho Baby- 
lonian version of,.the Behistun inscrip- 
tion it replaces tho Bahirush of the 
Persian text. 
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the two planets Venns and Mercury would he such a solecism in 
astral mythology, that it cannot he admitted without direct proof. 
Idlitar is left without any number on the notation tablet, and her 
emblem among the divine symbols cannot he recognised with any 
certainty. 

(xiii.) The last of the five minor gods is Nebo, or Mercury. 
This god was also of Babylonian rather than Assyrian origin, and 
had the primitive names of Paku (the intelligent ?), Ak, and 
Nabiti, Nabu being a later Semitic reading.^ His functions are not 
by any means clearly defined, the epithets which describe them 
being for the most part of doubtful import. The following titles, 
however, afford some clue to his character in the Assyrian Pantheon. 
He is “ the holder of the sceptre of power ” — “ the god who teaches 
or instructs.” Upon his statue, executed by an artist of Galah, for 
Vul-lush III. and Semiramis, there is a long list of epithets, but 
a few only can be understood. He is “ the inspector over the 
heavens and the earth ” — “ he who hears from afar ” — “ the holder 
of the sceptre” (?) — “he who possesses intelligence” — “he who 
teaches ” — “ the glorifier of Bel Nimrod ” — “ Lord of lords, who has 
no equal in power” — “the sustainer” — “the supporter" — “the 
over ready ” — “ whose wand is good.” ® Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
under his especial protection, calls him “ the inspector over the 
heavens and earth, who has given the sceptre of power into my 
hand for the guardianship of mankind ; ” and again, “ tlie lord of 
the constellations (?), who has granted me the sceptre of power for 
the guidance of my people.” So also Ncriglissar — “Nabu, the 
eldest son, has given the sceptre of power into my hand, to guide 
mankind and to regulate the people.” There are many other 
epithets which seem to refer to Nebo, as the god of learning, or 
rather of letters ; but it would hardly be safe to translate them. It 
may, however, bo remarked, that on the numerous tablets of Asshur- 
haiii-pal, which the king ordered to be drawn up for the purpose of 
acquainting the people of Assyria with the language, the religion, 
the science, and even the literature of the earlier and more poUshed 


o N’dbiu or Nahiv lias boon hitherto 
believed to bo a moro irregular 
phonetic rendering of the name ; but 
the vocabularies show that Kaiiit was 
Hamite and iValiit Semitic for the 
same term, which was probably con- 
nected with the Hebrew root “ to 


boil forth" or “prophesy.” 

® There are other titles which ap- 
pear to relate to Nebo as the patron of 
the magic art ; but further research is 
necessary before they can be satis- 
factorily explained. 
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Bal^Ionians, the work is nsiiallj said to he undertaken under the 
auspices of the “ far-hearing ” gods, Ndbu and Warniita, in evident 
allusion to their character as the divinities who presided over 
knowledge.'^ 

The statues of Nebo in the British Museum were found in a 
chamber at the south-east comer of the mound at ITimrnd, which 
chamber must have belonged to a temple called Bit-Saggil, as the 
god is named in the inscription Pal-Bit-Saggil, “the son of the 
temple of Saggil,” in the same manner as Niii is named Pal-Zira 
and Pal-Kura from the various temples in which he was wor- 
shipped. The moat famous temple, however, of Nebo’s was at 
Borsippa, and is known in the inscriptions under the name of Bit- 
Zida, an old Hamite term of which the Semitic equivalent has not 
yet been found. This temple, indeed, of Nebo at Borsippa was 
almost as celebrated as the neighbouring temple of Bcl-Merodach at 
Babylon. Each of these temples had a tower attached, in which 
was deposited the ark or tabernacle of the god. The tower of the 
temple of Bit-Saggath, containing the ark of Merodach, is fully 
described in the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar; and is that of 
which Herodotus has given so remarkable an account in his notice 
of the great temple of Belus at Babylon. The tower of the temple 
of Bit-Zida at Borsippa, which contained the ark or tabernacle of 
Nebo, and which was built after the fashion of the seven spheres, is 
that celebrated edifice of which the ruins exist to the present day, 
bearing the name of Birs Nimrudfi 

On Sir Thomas Phillips’s cylinder it is repeatedly stated that 
Nana was associated with Nebo in the worship at this temple ; but 
in no other inscription of Nebuchadnezzar’s is there any allusion to 


’’ Nebo occupies a very inferior place 
in the Pantheon under the early 
Assyrian kings j he is either not men. 
tinned at all, or, at the very close of 
the invocation passages, as the last of 
the minor gods. Vul-lush TII. indeed 
appears to have first brought Nebo pro- 
minently forward in Assyria after his 
settlement at Babylon. [In a list of 
the epithets of Nebo lately discovered, 
wo have distinctly the phrase “in- 
ventor of the writing of the royal 
tablets.”— H. C. E. 1861.] 

® Dr. Hincks has remarked that the 
two signs employed to represent Nebo 


on the often-quoted notation tablet 
are those which separately indicate 
“ fire ; ” but bo is unable to detect 
any connection between “fire” or 
“flame” and the god in question. 
Norberg, however, under the head 
Sebo, in his Onomasticon, p. 98, 
remarks of Mercury, “ Solatus oi 
pernstus, cum cocteris planetis soli 
vicinior sit, a poetis fingitur ; ” and 
tho stage or sphere of Nobo at Birs 
Nimrud is thus formed of brick burns 
into slag, aud exhibiting the blue 
colour which was sacred to him. 
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such a union. There was a part of Babylon apparently called after 
Nana “ protecting her votaries j ” ® but she has no temple in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s detailed list on the East India House slab ; nor is there 
any allusion to the name of Varamtt, who was the true wife of 
Nebo, throughout that inscription. It is only from the tablets and 
from the Babylonian notices in the Assyrian inscriptions of Tiglath- 
Pileser and Sargon that we are positively assured of Yaramit being 
the wife of Nebo.'^ 

There is another interesting circumstance connected with Nebo’s 
patronage of learning. In an interior chamber of the Birs Nimrud, 
which seems to have been a chapel or oratory, all the bricks are 
found to be stamped — in addition to the ordinary Nebuchadnezzar 
legend — with the triangular figure of the wedge or arrow-head, an 
emblem which is also commonly found both on the cylinder seals 
and among the groups of divine emblems. The inference from this 
fact certainly is that the arrow-head was adopted as the symbol of 
Nebo because it was the essential element of cuneiform writing, 
which must have thus been under his especial care ; and there is 
further a coincidence between this symbol and one of the beat 
authenticated names of Nebo which can hardly be fortuitous. The 
name alluded to is Tir, which means, on the one hand, “ an arrow,” 
and which, on" the other, is the old Persian name of the planet ; ® 
and that this title must have been applied to Mercury as early as 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar is proved by the city which the king 
built and dedicated to his favourite deity at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, calling it Tepijdwv ’ or AtpcBwTii, “ given to Mercury.” 


Seo B. I. H. Ins. col. 6, Is. 47 
and 54. 

' The reading of Varamit or Vrmit 
is not quite certain ; nor is there any 
etymology for the name which appearB 
particularly applicable, for a deriva- 
tion from nn, “to be high,” would 
suit any other god or goddess equally 
well. If the name might be i-eud 
Khammamit (and Ihero is authority 
for thus valuing the initial sign) a far 
more interesting field would bo 
opened for comparison with Arabic 
and Mendmau names. 

* It is here taken for grunted that 
Nobo is the ^jlauet Mercury. The 
identification indeed is jirnvcd both by 
the books of the Mondaeans and by 


the calendar of the Sabmans of Horran, 
in which the 4th day of the week 

(Dies Mercurii) was named 

Nebiii, with the guttural termination 
which was so often added after a long 
vowel. 

3 As the name of this city involves 
some very important ethnological con- 
siderations, it may be as well to note 
that the fact of its foundation by 
Nebuchadnezzar is given by Megas- 
thenes from Abyderms, on the author- 
ity of Berosus. (See Cory’s Frag. p. 
4().) That the name is at any rate as 
old us the time of Alexander is further 
proved by the occurrence of the name 
of Aiplbara, which has precisely the 
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In the Mendoean hooks also, Nebo, who represents the planet 
Mercury, is called “ the scribe ; ” and the same character appertaLns, 
to a certain extent, to the Egyptian Tot, the Greek Hermes, and 
the Latin Mercury .■* Of course it is to this god that we must refer 
the traditions of the Babylonian Hermes, the reputed author of the 
Chaldasan oi-acles.® There was an old Syriac legend that Hermes 
was buried at Kalwadha,® the city from whence the Ohaldoeans per- 
haps took their name ; ’ but no particular connection has been yet 
detected in the inscriptions between that city and Nebo. The high 
place of the latter was Borsippa ; “ and it was no doubt in the 
colleges attached to this shrine of the god of learning that the 
Borsippene Chaldmns obtained such celebrity.® The respective 
worsHp of Bel-Merodach at Babylon and of Neho at Borsippa, was 
maintained, it would seem, to the 3rd or 4th century of Christ, as 
it is mentioned in the Talmudic tract on Idolatry, which is supposed 
to be of the latter period of history.* The tablets do not give 
any satisfactory information as to the parentage of Nebo or his 
relationship to the other gods ; but on his statue he calls himself 
the son of Kimmut, the astronomical name of Hea, and there is 
doubtless in their functions a general resemblance between the two 
gods. In this respect, however, Babylonian departs from classical 
tradition, as the Greek Hermes was the well-known son of Zeus 
and Maia. 

4. A very few lines must suffice for the remaining gods of the 
Pantheon. Those moat deserving of attention are — 1. Allata, a" god- 
dess named independently, as if of some importance, and probably, 
therefore, identical with the ’AXm-o of Herodotus. 2. Bel Zirpti, a 


same meaning in Arrian, de Seb. Ind. | 
p. 588. See all the authorities for 
Teredon and Diridotis in Cell. Oeog. 
vol. ii. pp. 641, 642. The name of 
Tiridates, so well knon-u in later 
history, is of cognate derivation. 

^ The Persians pretended that the 
planet Merenry received the name of 
Tir, “an arrow,” from the swiftness of 
its movement. (See Hyde de Bel. 
Vet. Pers. p. 242.) 

° See the various notices of this 
Hermes collected by Chwolsohn in 
“Ssabior und der Ssabismus,” also 
Smith’s Biograph. Die. in voc. Tris- 
megistus. 


® Abulfarnge has preserved this tra- 
dition in his Historia Dy nastiarum (p.8) . 

’ See the quotation from Massowii’s 
Tenbfh in Not. dos Man. tom. viii. p. 
158. 

® Naiu is thus espeeially named on 
the tablets tlic Lord of Barsip or 
Borsippa. 

® Strabo, lib. xvi. § 6, p. 509. 

* Babel and Bursif are repeatedly 
named together in the Mendman Sidr 
precisely as Babel and Burst aro 
associated in the Avodha Sara; but 
the worship of Bel and Nebo seems to 
have expired at these places before 
I the former work was written. 
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god to whom Nebuchadnezzar erected a temple in the city of Baz, 
and who is named, though not described, on the tablets. He may 
be the Jupiter Sorapis in whose temple at Babylon Alexander’s 
officers held their vigils in his last fatal illness, praying. for the life 
of their lord. 3. Idak and his wife Belat Mule, gods of the Tigris ; 
and Supulai of Vaddida, Lord of the Euphrates. 4. Kawisura, who 
had a temple at Gidha? 5. Knrrikh of Bit Aklcil, a goddess who is 
very frequently mentioned on the tablets-. 6. Sarrakhu and Mumit, 
Lord and Lady of Kis (Kiaala of Herodotus). 7. Zamali of Klviip~ 
shall, also of great celebrity in the old Chaldcean time, being men- 
tioned on Porter’s Hymer brick. 8. Lagamal, who is perhaps the 
same god as Ip, to whom Nebuchadnezzar raises a temple in the 
town of Ashi.^ 9. Wada or Nin-Wada of Tarmaz, whose name pro- 
bably occurs in Kalwadha, answering to the Scriptural GJdlmad* 
10. Bahu, which may be a name for the Sun, being joined with Sin, 
“ the Moon : ” and a vast number of other names, such as Ehikh, 
Zarik, Zalmu, Miskhara, Gasran, Vara or Bel Vara (to whom Tig- 
latb-Pileser I. raised a temple at Asshur), Sliashit, Narud, Kvppat, 
Paniri, Qunura, KiUli, Sakhirta, PasMrta, &c.“ 

5. Every town and village indeed throughout Babylonia and 
Assyria appears to have had its own particular deity, many of these 
no doubt being the great gods of the Pantheon disguised under 
rustic names, but others being distinct local divinities. It can be 
of no interest to pursue the subject into greater detail, nor indeed 
are the materials available. If the Oriental student will recall the 


^ It is curious that on ono tablet 
Kamimra should bo assigned to Cutba, 
and Nergal should bo called king of 
Laranoha, in oi3position to all other 
authorities which, as far as Babylonia 
is ooneoined, jn-otty well coufiuo 
Nergal to Outha or Tiggaba. 

® See Sir T. Phillips's Cyl. col. 2, 
1. 46. Asbi is said in the vocabularies 
to be equivalent to JVaiu on tho tablets, 
and the town is associated with 
Borsippa, as if in its immediate 
vicinity. 

^ Wadd, , was still worshipped 

by the Arabs up to the time of the 
Prophet, and is denounced in tho 
Koran. (See Pococke’s Spec. Hist. 
Arab. p. 95.) 


^ In this brief abstract of the names 
of some of the gods mentioned in the 
mythological tablets the foreign 
deities ai-e not included, though some 
of their names are of considerable 
intoi-e.st. The tutelar god of Susa, 
for instance, was named Armwimu, 
which would seem to be connected 
with Arimanes on the one side 
with the Teutonic iferwan. or Arminins 
on tho other. Another Elymseon god 
was Hnmha, and a city was called 
after him near the month of the 
Euphrates, which seems to be the 
"A/arTi of Herodotus. On the cylinder 
indeed of Asshur-bani-pal there is a 
list of twenty gods whom the king 
carried off as trophies from Susa. 
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zaultitTidiiioiis names that swarm up out of the Pantheon of the 
Hindoos or Mendosans, he will he able to form some idea of the 
result which awaits the labours of any zealous antiquary who will 
take the trouble to clean the thousands of mythological clay tablets 
now mouldering on the shelves of the British -Museum, and who 
will afterwards copy and decipher their legends. — [H. 0. R.] 
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ESSAY XI. 

ON THE ETHNIC AFFINITIES OF THE NATIONS OF WESTERN ASIA. 

1. Intermixture of races in Western Asia. 2. Earliest population Turanian. 
3. Development of Hamitism and Semitism. 4. Indo-European family, 
6. Turanian races ; (i.) Farthians — (ii.) Asiatic Ethiopians — (iii.) Colchians 
— (iv.) Snpciri — (v.) Moschi and Tibareni — (vi.) Early Armenians — (vii.) 
Cappadocians — (viii.) Susianians — (ix.) Chaldmana — (x.) Nations probably 
Turanian. 6. Semitic races: (i.) Cilicians — (ii.) Solymi — (iii.) Lydians 
not Semitic — (iv.) Cappadocians and Himyaritic Arabs not Semitic — (v.) 
Other Semitic races. 7. Division of the Semitio races into groups : (a) 
Eastern, or Assyro-Babylonian group — (b) Western, or Hebrieo-Fhcenician 
group — (c) Central or Arabian group. 8. Small extent of Semitism. 9. 
Late appearance of the Indo-Europeans historically. 10. Spread of the 
race from Armenia, threefold. 11. Northern migration, into Europe. 12. 
Nations of the Western migration: (i.) Pelasgl — (ii.) Phrygians — (iii.) 
Lydians — (iv.) Carians — (v.) Mysians — (vi.) Lyoians and Oaunisns — (vii.) 
lii^tienians (P). 13. Eastern, or Arian migration. 14. Nations belonging 

to it : (i.) Persians — (ii.) Medes — (iii.) Cnrmaniaus — (iv.) Buctrians — (v.) 
Sogdians — (vi.) Arians of Herat — (vii.) Hyreanians — (viii.) Sagartians — 
(ix.) Chorasmians — (x.) Satangiaus — (xi.) Gaudarions, &o. 15. Tabular 
view. 

1. In Western Asia, the cradle of the human race, the several 
ethnic tranches of the human family were more closely inter- 
mingled and more evenly balanced than in any other portion of 
the ancient world. Semitic, Indo-European, and Tatar, or Tura- 
nian races, not only divided among them this portion of the earth’s 
surface, but lay confused and interspersed upon it, in a most 
remarkable entanglement. It is symptomatic of this curious inter- 
mixture, that the Persian monarchs, when they wished to publish 
a communication to their Asiatic subjects in such a way that it 
should be generally intelligible, had to put it out, not only in three 
different languages, but in thi’ce languages belonging to the three 
principal divisions of human speech. Hence the trilingual inscrip- 
tions of Behistun, Pemepolis, &c., which consist of an Indo- 
European, a Tatar, and a Semitic column. Hence, too, through 
the unchangingness of all things human in the East, the remarkable 
parallelism of modem with ancient edicts in those i-egions, where 
at the present day it is necessary in many places to employ three 
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tongues, representatives of tbe three families, the Persian, the 
Arabic, and the Turkish, in proclamations addressed generally to 
the inhabitants. Indo*European and Semitic -races continue as of 
old the principal occupants of the territory. The Tatar element is 
present now, as then, in a less proportion than the others. The 
only difference is, that from a subject the Tatar has become the 
dominant race. 

In attempting to reduce into some order this chaos, and to refer 
the several nations existing in Western Asia at the time of Hero- 
dotus to their true ethnic type, I shall follow what appears, on a 
view of the entire' phenomena, to have been the chronological series 
in which the several families spread themselves over the region 
in question. 

2. If then we go back to the earliest times to which either the 
light of history, sacred and profeine, or the less certain but still 
valuable clue of ethnological research enables us to roach, we seem 
to find spread over the whole of the tract of which we are speaking, 
a Scythio, or Turanian population. It is indeed perhaps too much 
to presume a real affinity of race between all the nations whoso 
form of speech was of this character. For the Turanian type of 
language is not, like the Semitic and the Indo-European or Arian, 
a distinct and well-defined family.i The title of Allophjlian, by 
which the greatest of English ethnologists ^ designated this linguis- 
tic division, was not without a peculiar appropriateness ; marking, 
as it did, the fact that there is no such affinity between the various 
branches of this so-called ethnic family, as that which holds together 
the several varieties of Semitic and Arian speech. Turanian speech 
is rather a stage than a form of language ; it seems to be the earliest 
mould into which human discourse naturally, and as it were spon- 
taneously, throws itself ; being simpler, ruder, coarser, and far less 
elaborate than the later developments of Semitism and Arianism. 
It does not, like those tongues, possess throughout its manifold 


* Professor Max Muller says, “ The 
third family is the Turanian. It 
comprises all languages spoken in 
Asia or Europe not included under 
the Arian or Semitic families, with 
the cxoe]ition perhaps of tho Chinese 
and its dialects. This is, indeed, a 
very wide range; and the character- 


istic marks of union ascertained for 
this immense variety of languages ore 
os yet very vague and general, if com- 
pared w'ith the definite ties of rela- 
tionship which severally unite tho 
Somitio and tlio Arian.” (Languages 
of tho Seat of War, p. 86, 2nd ed.) 

® Dr. Prichard. 
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ramifications a large common, vocabulary, nor even a community of 
iiifiexions. Common words are exceedingly rare ; ® and infiexions, 
tbongh formed on the same plan, are in their elements entirely un- 
like. It is only in general character and genius that the Turanian 
tongues can be said to resemble one another ; and the connection 
between them, aUhough it may bo accounted for by real consan- 
guinity or descent from a common stock, does not necessitate any 
such supposition, but may be sufilcicntly explained without it. 
The principle of arjijliiti nation,^ as it is called, which is their most 
marked characteristic, seems almost a necessary feature of any 
language in a constant state of flux and change, absolutely devoid 
of a literature, and maintaining itself in existence by means of the 
scanty conversation of nomadcs. A natural instinct, working 
uniformly among races widely diverse, might produce the effect 
which we see ; and at any rate we are not justified in assuming 
the same original ethnic unity among the various nations whose 
language is of the Turanian type, which presses upon the mind as 
an absolute necessity when it examines the phenomena presented 
■ by the dialects of the Semitic or of the Arian stock. 

3. All then, perhaps, that can be said ■with any certainty is, that 
in the most ancient times of which we possess any knowledge, the 
form of speech called the Turanian seems to have been generally 
prevalent from the Caucasus to the Indian Ocean, and from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the mouths of the Ganges. "We 
might perhaps largely extend these limits, and say that the whole 


’ " The most necessary substan- 
tives, such as father, mother, daugh- 
ter, son, have frequently been lost, 
and replaced by synonyms in the 
different branches of this (the Tura- 
nian) family ; yet common words are 
found, though not with the same con- 
sistency and regularity as in Semitic 
and Arian dialects. The Turanian 
numerals and pronouns 'point to a 
single original source ; yet here again 
the tenacity of these nomadic dialects 
cannot he compared with the tenacity 
of the political languages of Asia and 
Europe (the Semitic and the Arian) : 
and common roots, discovered in the 
most distant nomadic idioms, are 
mostly of a much more general form 
and character than the radicals of 
the Arian and Semitic treasuries.” 


(Muller’s Languages of the Beat of 
War, p. 88.) 

* Thus explained by Frafessar 
Muller ; “ Agglutination, This means 
not only that in their grammars pro- 
nouns are glued to the verbs in order 
to form the conjugation, or preposi- 
tions to substantives in o^er to 
form declensions 'What dis- 

tinguishes the Turanian languages is, 
that in them the conjugation and de- 
clension can still be taken to pieces ; 
and although the terminations have 
by no means retained their signidos- 
tive power as independent words, they 
are stiU felt as modificatory syllables, 
and distinct from the words to which 
they are added.” (Languages of the 
Seat of War, p. 90.) 
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Eastern homispliero was originally occupied by a race or races, 
whose variotis dialects possessed the characteristics of the lingaistic 
type in question.® It is, however, enough for our present purpose 
to confine the assertion to the region known as Western Asia, 
the tract lying between Hindustan and the Bgean, the Black 
Sea and the Southern or Indian Ocean. Within this district the 
Armenians (?), the Susianians or Elymccans, the early Babylonians, 
the inhabitants of the south coast of Arabia, the original people 
of the Great Iranic plateau and of the Kurdish Mountains, and the 
primitive population of India, can be shown, it is said, to have 
possessed dialects of this character ; ® while probability is strongly 
in favour of the general occupation of the whole region by persons 
speaking the same type of language. The primitive form of the 
tongue, crystallizing among the less civilized hordes, has remained 
from the early times of which we arc here speaking to the present 
day, the language of four-fifths of Asia, and of many of the remoter 
parts of Europe. It is spoken by the Finns and Lapps, the Tni’ks 
and Hungarians, the Ostiaks and Samoeides, the TsUars and Thi- 
betians, the Mongols, Uzbeks, Turcomans, Mantchons, Kirghis,- 
Kogais, &c. ; by all the various races which wander over the vast 
steppes of Northern Asia and Eastern Europe ; by the hill-tribes 

* The original occupation of Asia inscriptions, the Armenian cuneiform, 
by Turanian races is proved in the and the Mantchoo Tltar on the one 
text, and is generally admitted; the hand, with the Galla, the Gliocz, and 
peopling of Europe in primeval times the ancient Egyptian on the otlior, 
by tribes having a similar form of may be cited as a proof of tlm origi- 
speech, which yielded everywhere to nal unity between the languages of 
the Indo-European races, and were Africa and Asia ; a unity sufficiently 
either absorbed or driven into holes slmdowed out in Genesis (x. 6-20), 
and corners, is apparent from the posi- and confirmed by the manifold tradi- 
tion of the Laps, Fins, Esths, and tions concerning the two Ethiopias, 
Basques, whose dialects arc of the the Cushites above Egypt, and the 
Turanian type. Africa, where the Cushites of the Persian Gulf. Hamit- 
Hamitic character of speech prevails, ism, then, although no doubt the 
might seem to bo an c.xception, more foi*m of speech out of which Semitism 
especially since Hamitisra is repre- was developed, is itself rather Tu. 
sented by the best modem Ethno- ranian than Semite ; and the triple 
logers fBunsen’s Philosophy of Uni- division corresponding to the sons of 
versal History, vol. i. oli. vi. ; Max Noah, which the earlier ethnologors 
Muller's Languages of the Seat of adopted, may still be retained, the 
War, p. 24, 2nd od.) as a form of Turanian being classed with the 
Semitism, and distinct altogether Hamitio, of which it is an earlier 
from the Turanian family. But the stage. 

early Babylonian language in its ® For the detail of the proof, vide 
affinity with the Susianian, the second 1 infra, pp. 674-681. 
oolunm of the cuneiform trilingual | 
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of India, and by many nations of tbe Eastern Archipelago. In 
certain favoured positions — in the great Mesopotamian plain, and 
in the valley of the Nile, where settled communities were early 
formed and civilization naturally sprang up, the primitive or 
Turanian character of speech exhibited a power of development, 
becoming first Hamitic, and then, after a considerable interval, 
and by a fresh effort, throwing out Semitism. It is impossible 
to say at what exact time the form of speech known as Hamitic 
originated. Probably its rise preceded the invention of letters, and 
there are reasons for assigning the origination of the change to 
Egypt. Prom the Egyptians, the children of Mizraim, it naturally 
spread to the other Hamitic races — ^then perhaps dwellers in that 
land — ^and by them was carried in one line to Ethiopia, Southern 
Arubia, Babylonia, Susiana, and the adjoining coast ; in another to 
Philistia, Sidon, Tyre, and tbe country of the Hittites. The steps 
of this development cannot bo traced ; but in the Babylonian 
records there are said to be evidences of the gradual development 
of Semitism from the Hamitic type of speech, which throw some 
light upon the previous transition. This change, which seems to 
have attained to a certain degree of completeness about the begin- 
ning of the 20th century b.c.,® was accompanied or shortly followed 
by a series of migratory movements, which carried the newly 
formed linguistic type to the upper Tigris, and middle Euphrates, 
to Syria, Palestine, Arabia, and the borders of Egypt. Asshur 
probably “ went forth ” at this time out of Babylon into Assyria,® 
while the Aramseans ascended the stream of the Euphrates j the 
Phoenicians (perhaps, however, at that period hardly Semitized) 
passed from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean j ^ Abraham and 
his followers proceeded from Hr by way of Harran to the south of 
Palestine ; and the Joktanian Arabs overspread the great peninsula. 
From these seats subsequent migrations carried Semitism at a later 


^ Egypt is kbt’ tho “ land of 

Ham ” (Ps. Ixxviii. 51 j cv. 23, 27 ; 
cvi. 22), therefore perhaps oallod 
Chemi, its only title upon the monn- 
ments. Ham probably took np his 
abode there, and his name passed on 
both to the country, and to its original 
chief god, Khem, the special deity of 
the Thebais, which was the first seat 
of civilization in Egypt. Egypt too 
furnishes the natural centre from 


which the different Hamitic races can 
diverge to Ethiopia, Arabia, Baby- 
lonia, Palestine, and the Syrian coast. 
(See the genealogy of the children of 
Ham, Gen. x. 6-20.) 

® Supra, Essay vi. p. 438. 

» Gen. X. 11. 

* See note ® on Book i. oh. 1, and 
compare the Essay appended to Book 
vii., * On the Early Iffigrations of the 
Pheenioians.’ 
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period to Cyprus, Cilicia, Pisidia, Lycia, on. the one hand ; to 
Carthage, Sicily, Spain, and Western Africa., on the other. 

4. The origin of the Indo-European tongue is involved in com- 
plete ohscuiity. Whether it was from the first a form of language 
distinct from the Turanian, or whether, like Semitism, it was a 
development, we have no linguistic records left us to determine. 
It is perhaps most philosophical to suppose that one law produced 
both the Semitic and Indo-European types ; and as the former can, 
it is thought, be proved to have been developed from the primitive 
cast of speech, to assume the same of the latter. This too would 
be more in accordance with Scripture than the contrary supposi- 
tion, since we read of a time when “ the whole earth was of one 
language.” “ The place where the development arose was most 
probably Armenia, whence the several lines of Indo-European 
migration appear to have issued. Westward from that high moun- 
tain region one line may be supposed to have passed into Asia 
Minor, and thence flowed on to Greece, Italy, and Sicily ; northward 
another to have penetrated the Caucasus, and entering the region 
of the Steppes to have spread widely over them, proceeding thence 
round the Black Soa into Central and Western Europe; while 
eastward a third line, passing to the south of the Caspian, found its 
way across the mountains of Afghanistan, and settled upon the Indus. 

5. Of the original period of Turanian preponderance — the period 
designated by the term SKuO(ff/ios in early Christian writers ^ — when 
Turanian or Seythic races wore everywhere predominant, and neither 
Arian or Semitic civilization had as yet developed themselves, it is 
not of course to be expected that we should possess, cither in 
Herodotus or elsewhere, much authentic history. The second, or 
Median dynasty of Berosus in Babylon,* and the Scythic domination 
of Justin,' are perhaps the most distinct historical notices of tho 
time in question. The most striking trace of the former condition 
of things which remained in the days of Herodotus, was the exist- 
ence everywhere in Western Asia of a large Scythic or Turanian 
element in the population. The historian indeed is not himself 
distinctly conscious of the fact. But the notices which his work 
contains of Scyths and Scythic influence in Western Aala.^ s are 


® Gen. xi. 1. 

' Fascbal Chronicle (p. 49, a) j Epi- 
phanina (adv. Haeres. i. 5-7) j John of 
Malala (Chionogr. p. 23-26). 


* Beros. Fr. 11. 

' Jastin. i. 1, and ii. 1-4. 

' Herod, i. 73, 104-6; iii. 93; vii. 
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indicative of the real condition of things, which the recently- 
discovered cuneiform records place altogether heyond a doubt. 
Besides the Scythic inscriptions of Armenia (?), Susa, and Elymais, 
it is found that the Achoemenian monuments, wherever set up, 
contain in one column a Scythic dialect,^ which would certainly not 
have been added unless a considerable section of the population had 
understood no other tongue.® Those Scythic -writings appear not 
only in Media, as on Mount Elwand and at Bchistun, but in Persia 
Proper — at Kakhsh-i-Rustam and Pasargadas. They can only be 
accounted for by the supposition, that before the great immigration 
of the Arian races from the East, Scythic or Tatar tribes occupied 
the countries seized by them. This population was for the most 
part absorbed in the conquering clement. In places however it 
maintained itself in some distinctness, and retained a gaasi-nation- 
ality, standing to the conquerors as the "Wolsh and ancient Cornish 
to the Anglo-Saxons of oirr own country. The Sacoe of Herodotus, 
and S(tlca of the inscriptions, distinguished into SaJea Humnwarga,^ 
and Saha Tigrahliudn, are remnants of this description; and, taken 
in conjunction with the Armenians (?), Susianians, Chaldasans, and 
Southern Arabs, mark the original continuity of the Turanian 
occupation of those countries, just as rocks of the same formation, 
rising separate and isolated from the surface of the ocean, indicate 
tho existence anciently of a tract uniting them, which the waves 
have ovenpowered and swcjit away. 

If wo inquire more particularly which of the Wcstci’n Asiatic 
nations in the timo of Herodotus were either wholly or largely 
Turanian, we may find probable grounds for iucluding under the 
former head — besides the Saca3 — the Parthians, the Asiatic Ethio- 
pians, the Colchians, the Sapeiri, the Tibareni, and the Moschi; 
under the latter the Armenians, the Cappadocians, the Susianians, 
and the Chaldaians of Babylon. A few words must bo said with 
regard to each of these nations. 


^ This was first assorted by Sir 
H. Rawliiison (Boll. laser, i. p. 3t). 
It has since been abundantly proved 
by Mr. Norris, of tlio Foroijrn OlHco. 
(.lonrnal of the -Asiatic Society, vol. 
XV. part i.) 

® M. Bunsen produees a -wrong im- 
pression when ho speaks of the 
Scythic translation as intended “ for 
the Transoxanian or Scythian popula- 

VOL. I. 


tions ’’ (ndlos. of Univ. Hist. i. p. 
191). They could only bo intended 
for the Scythian po|iulation of the 
places w-licro they wore sot up. 

** Bohist.luscr.ii.p. 291. The Ifuuia- 
u-arga are clearly identical with the 
'A/ivpyioi of Herodotus (vii. Cl) and 
Hellaniens (Fr. 171). Tiie Tigrahlivda 
are proved by the Babylonian tran- 
sci-ipt to be “ Scythian bowmen.” 

2 X 
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(i.) The Scythic (t.e. Tiiranian) character of the Parthian king- 
dom of the Arsacidoe, is generally admitted,* and was evidenced as 
well by their manners and customs, as by the character of their 
language.’ It is reasonable to suppose that this kingdom began, 
not by a foi-eign conquest of the Parthians, but by a revolt of that 
people.’ The retention of the name of Parthians is pn'/iia facie 
evidence of this, and entitles ns to extend to the tribe which bore 
the name in Achremenian times, what is certainly known of the 
later people. Justin, who follows Trogus Pompeins, assorts the 
identity, and distinctly maintains the original Scythic character of 
the race.* The Parthians, therefore, though constantly joined, ou 
account of their locality, with Ariau races — the Chorasmians, 
Sogdians, Arians of Herat, Zarangians, Sagarlians, &e.^ — must be 
considered a remnant of the early population, conquered by the 
Ariang and held in subjection, but never more than very partially 
assimilated,*’ and probably in the time of Herodotus as purely 
Turanian as any race included within the limits of the Persian 
empire. 

(ii.) The Asiatic Ethiopians, by their very name, which connects 
them so closely with the Cushite people inhabiting the country 
above Egyjit, may bo assigned to the Hamitic family ; and this 


* Strab. xi. p. TTiO •, Justin, xli. 1-t ; 
Arrian. Tr. 1. Tlio question is clib- 
.at lenp^tli in tlic aatlior’s Sixth 
Oj'icntal Monarchy, ch. ii. 

- Strabo speaks of their enstoms a-S 
I'xorra iroKb fiev rh JSnpjSapor Kal T t 
^ lev 0 sK 6v. Justin says, “ armorum 
pairius ao Scijtidcus mos” (xli. 2). 
'I'iio lartor writer derives tlieir name 
from a .Scythic word (•' Scythioo ser- 
iiioue Parlbi ‘ exules’ tlicuntur,” xli. I), 
and says their languuqc was a mix- 
ture of Scythic and Median (xli. 2). 
lie represents them, like the Calmucks 
and other Tltars, as always on borse- 
back (ch. 3). LJastin's ctymolo'^y, 
however, if true, would bo Arian. His 

reforeucc is to the Sanscrit 

FardeSi “of aDotlicr country/* or at 
any rate to some word containing tUo 
root Par, “ another.** — H. C. It.] 

® Arrian expressly asserted tWs 
(Fr. 1) . He is followed by Synoellus 
(p. 248. ij). Zosiinus (i. lb), llosca of 


I Chorene (ii. 1), &c. Rtralso makes 
Ar^aces a king of tlie JJaliio wlio 
I conquered Farthia (I. a. c.) ; but lio 
I allows tliat some xauthoz’s spoke of hiui 
I as leading a Pfirthiau revolt. 

' •* Justin, i. 2 ; xli. 1. So Ai’riau : 

( eTrl Seo’d'fTTptdos tow Alywirrlafy 

fiatriAews . . . a7r2> ruy trepav 
Sicvdias €t5 T?V yOtf fieroiKPicrat (Fr. 1). 

• John of ^lalsla relates that Sesosiris 
I brought tliern from Seytliia and settled 
. them ill I’oiriia fp. 2G). It is strange 
‘ that Moses of Choveno sliould supjioso 
I that they were descendants of Alira- 
ham by Kctnrah (ii. 65), and theroforo 
I a Semitic race. 

® See Hoi'od. iii. 93 ; vii. 66. Boh. 
laser, col. i. par. 0, Persop. Ins. iv. 
par. 2 (i. p. 42, Lassen), Hakhsh-i* 
Kust. Ins. vi. par. 3 (HR. p. 81, 
Lassen). 

^ Their language became (as Justin 
says) partly Median ; and we may sea 
that they affected Arian names. 
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connection is confirmed by the nniform voice of primitive antiqnity, 
which spoke of the Ethiopians as a single race, dwelling along the 
shores of the Southern Ocean, from India to the Pillars of Hercules.'^ 
The traditions of Momnon, which brought him indifierently from 
the Eastern or Western Ethiopia, illustrate the primitive belief, to 
which ethnological research is daily adding corroboration.® 

(iii.) The Scythic, or at least the Hamitic character of the 
Colchians, may bo regarded as sufficiently evidenced by the resem- 
blance which Herodotus observed between their language, physical 
type, customs, &c., and those of the Egyptians.® If we accept the 
statement made by Agathias and Procopius,* that the Lazi of their 
day were the true representatives of the ancient Colchians, we may 
regard their Tatar character as further evidenced by the fact that 
the modern Lazis speak a Turanian dialect." 

(iv.) The Turanian character of the Sapeiri will depend on the 
correctness of their identification with the Iberians of the geo- 
graphers,® who were certainly Scyths, and who may fairly be 
regarded as the ancestors of the Georgians of the present day.* 


^ Cf. Horn. Od. i. 23. Eplior. Fr. 
28. Strab. i. pp. 48.51. Strabo calls 
this view “ the ancient opinion eon- 
cerning the Ethiopians” (rt/e ira- 
Kat hv TTcpl Tijy AlBiotrias St'i^av ) . 

“ For the tradiiions concerning 
Momnon, sec note on Book v. ch. 54. 
Ilcccnt lingnist.io discovery tonds to 
show that a Cnsliito or Ethiopian race 
did in the oarlic.st times oxl end itself 
along the shores of the Southern Ocean 
from Abyssinia to India. 'J'he whole 
Peninsula of India was peopled by a 
race of this character before the iniln.x 
of the Ariaiis : it extended from the 
Indus along the scacoast through the 
modern Beloochistan and Kerman, 
which w'as the prepor country of the 
Asiatic Ethiopians ; the cities on the 
northern shores of the Persian Gnlf 
are showm by the brick inscriptions 
found among their rnins to have be- 
longed to this race ; it was dominant 
in Snsiana and Babylonia, until over- 
powered in the one country by Arian, 
in the other by Semitic intrusion ; it 
can bo trticed, both by dialect and 
tradition, througliout the whole south 
coast of the A-abian peninsula, and it 


still exists in Abyssinia, ■where the 
language of the principal tribe (tlie 
Galla) furnishes, it is thought, a duo 
to the ciinoifortn inscriptions of 
Susiana undElyuiais, wijich date from 
a period jjrobably a thousand years 
before our ora. 

» Herod, ii. 104. 

• Agath, ii. 18, p. 103. Proc. de 
B. G. iv. 2, vol. i. p. 566, C. D. 

" Miillcr’s Lang., &o. p. 126. 2nd ed. 

" See note to Book i. oh. 104. Tho 
connecting links between the two 
natucs are found in writers of tho 
time of the Byzantine empire, as 
Menander Protector, Priscus Panites, 
and others. By them the Iberians 
(who, as usual, ai-e coupled with tho 
Albanians, Men. Protect. Fr. 41) are 
called Sabciri, Sabiri, aud sometimes, 
though more rarely, Abeires. (Ibid. 
Fr. 42; comp. Steph. Byz. Sireipes ol 
vvv \ey6iiemi 2d0tipes.) 

* Sec Prichard’s Phy.sical Hist, of 
Mankind, vol. iv. ]). 262. Tho Ar- 
mcniiuns si ill call (lie Georgians by the 
name of Yirk, -which is Iberi (pro- 
nounced Ireri) with a guttural tenni. 
nation. Georgian— which is the Per- 
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The Iberians, according to Strabo, lived within the country to 
which he gives the name of Moschica, or Moschia ® — the country, 
that is, of the Moschi, or MesJieah of Scripture, whose Turanian 
character will be proved presently. They resembled the Scythians 
in their mode of life,® and were, he adds, of the same race with 
them.’^ It is confirmatory of this to find, that the language of 
their modern representatives, the Georgians, while in many 
respects peculiar, and to a certain extent mixed, is pronounced by 
the best judges to belong, on the whole, to the “ Turanian family 
of speech.”* 

(v.) The Moschi and the Tibarcni, always coupled together by 
Herodotus,® and constantly associated, under tho names of Mv^lcni 
and T-iiplai, in the Assyrian inscriptions (just as Meshcch and Tubal 
are in Scripture^), can scarcely fail to belong to one and tho same 
ethnic family ; so that if wo can succeed in distinctly referring 
either of them to a particular branch, wo may assume the same of 
the other. How the MiiHluii (or Moaxoi of tlic Greeks) are regarded 
on veiy sufficient grotmds as the ancestors of the Muscovites, who 
built Moscow, and wdio still give name to Russia throughout the 
East ; and these Muscovites have boon lately recognised as be- 
longing to the Tchad or Finnish family,* which tho >Sclavonic 
Russians conquered, and wliich is a well known Turanian race. 
Tho Moschi then, and with them the Tibareui, must bo assigned 
to that Scythic or Turanian people, who, as stated above, spread 
them.scives in very early times over the entire region lying be- 
tween the Mediterranean and India, the Persian Gulf and tho 
Caucasus. It is a confirmation of this view to find the Tibarcni dis- 


B'lan Ciiirjy — means notliiiig but the 
people dwelling on the Kv.i' or Cyrus 
river. 

* Scrub, .vi. p. 728. 'H Moffxiini rpi- 

fifpiis rh piv yap ^xovaiy airrijs 

KrfAxoc, TO 5e ’'IjStjdct, ’Appeytot, 

* Ibid. [). 730. ' 

' Ibid. ^KuSuy S'lKTiv (uvtcs Ka] 2ap- 
parav, uvirep leal opopoi ical avyyeyfis 
ftaiv. This testimony is weakened by 
the addition ot tho words nal 2ap- 
pdrav, since tho Sarmatians were cer- 
tainly Indn-Envopean, being tho aii- 
ceslor.s of iho Slavonic race. 

** Dr. Ih’ichard pronounces tho Gcor- 
giau language to bo “ ancenucctcd, or 


but distantly oonneotod, with any 
other idiom,” and the people to bo “ a 
particular race ” (Phys. Hist, ot Man- 
kind, vol. iv. 11 . 2GS) j but the progress of 
philological science enables ProfoBSor 
Muller to determine that the (loorgian 
and other Caucasian dialects form 
“one of tho outstanding and degene- 
rated colonies of the Tnrani.an family 
of spoeoh.” (Languages of the Seat 
of War, p. 113.) 

* Herod, ill. 91 ; vii. 78. 

* Gen. X. 2 j Esek. xxvii. 13 ; xxxii. 
2G ; xxxviii. 2, 8. 

^ See a paper by M. Osann in tho 
Fhilologns, vol. ix. art. ii. 
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tinctly called bj a Scholiast of more judgment than the generality, 
a Scythian people.® 

(vi.) That the early inhabitants of Armenia were Turanian, may 
be inferred from the inscriptions of Van, which are written in a , 
language identical, in many respects, with the old Hamitic dialect 
of Chaldsea. At what time these primitive inhabitants gave way to 
the Indo-European race, which at present occupies the country — 
whose language and literature may be distinctly traced as far back 
as to the fourth century of our era * — is uncertain ; but probably 
the two ethnic elements were blended together in the country from 
a very ancient date ; and if may be suspected that the westward, 
movement of the Arians in the eighth and seventh centuries B.o. 
was connected with the transfer of power. The Armenian language 
is not indeed, strictly speaking, Iranian, but it possesses more 
points of connection with that tongue than with any other.® At 
the same time a Tatar clement is traceable in it, indicative of a 
mixture of races. The statement of Herodotus, that the Armenians 
were colonists of the Phrygians,® though echoed by Stephen, who 
adds that “ they had many Phrygian forms of expression,” is not 
perhaps entitled to great weight, as Herodotus reports such colo- 
nisations far too readily,® and his acquaintance with the Armenians 
must have been scanty. Still, so far as it goes, it would imply 
that the ethnic change by which an Indo-Enropean had succeeded 
a Tatar preponderance in Armenia, was prior to his own time ; and 
on the whole there arc pci'haps .sufBeient grounds for assigning the 
movement to about the close of the scventli century before our era. 

(vii.) The ethnic character of the Cappadocians has been, beyond 
that of almost any other nation, a subject of dispute among ethno- 
logists.® The question is one presenting peculiar difficulties, and 


® Scholiast, ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
1010. Ti^apfivol, iSvos S/cufllos. If wo 
hold, with Herodotus, that tlio Col- 
ohians were of the samo race with tho 
Hamites of Egypt, then tho close con- 
nection of the Moschi and Tibareni, 
especially tho former, with the Ool- 
chians, will be an additional argument 
in favour of tlioir Scythic character. 
For this connection, which may how- 
ever be one of more lotsility, comp. 
Hocat. Fr. 188 (MtJirxot, fSros KiiAjcojy), 
and Strab. xi. p. 728. 

® See Heumaun’s A^ersneh einer Ge- 


schichte dcr Armenischen Literatnr, 
Lcipsie, 1836. 

^ Prichard’s Phys. Hist. vol. iv. pp. 
258-9. Muller’s Languages of the 
Scat of AVar, p. 34, 2ud ed. 

“ Herod, vii. 73. 

^ Tfj (ptuyij TToW^L tppvyiCovat (Steph. 
By z. ad voc. ’Apnevla.) . 

® As when he .accepts the Lydian 
colonisation of Etruria (i. 91), and 
the derivation of tho Sigynnes from 
the Modes (v. 9). 

® See Prichard, vol. iv. pp. 657-561. 
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at the present stage of the inquiry it is impossible to offer more 
than a probable solution of it. [Perhaps on a review of all the 
evidence, the most reasonable explanation of the entire matter is as 
follows : — The Miisliai, or Moschi of the Greeks, who held possession 
of the high platform of Asia Minor during the whole period of the 
Assyrian empire, and who can be historically traced in the inscrip- 
tions from the commencement of the twelfth to the middle of the 
seventh century n.c., were in all probability of tho Tchud or Fin- 
nish family,^ having ascended the mountain-chain of Syria on being 
pressed upon by Semitic immigrants. About tho middle of tho 
seventh century n.c. the Cappadocians, an Arian race, who formed 
part of the great immigration which in the eighth and seventh 
centuries b.c. passed into Western Asia from the East, superseded 
the Moschi in power, amalgamating to a certain extent with these 
previous Scythic inhabitants, and forming a mixed Scytho-Arian 
race, such as we have examples of in the pi’osent day in the im- 
mediately contiguous nations of the Armenians and Georgians, in 
the language of one of which the Scythic element predominates, 
in the other tho Arian. At any rate this appears to bo tho only 
possible mode of reconciling tho following array of incongruous 
ethnic evidoiico : — 1. The Cappadocians are always called “ Syrians,” 
or “ White Syrian.^," by tho Greeks,® in allusion to the country 
from whence they moved out before ascending the range of Taurus. 
2. Tho names of the Moschian kings, of which we have a tolerably 
extensive series in tho inscriptions, present no trace of cither 
Semitic or Arian etymology. They belong apparently to that 
linguistic family of which wo have various very ancient specimens 
in the primitive cuneiform legends of the Chalda3an monarchs, as 
well as in tho inscriptions of Susa, of Elymais, and of Armenia, 
and at a later period in the Scythic versions of the records of the 
Achajmenian kings. 3. The Arian Cappadocians must have been 
at the Halys at least as early as b.c. C50, for one of the fellow-con- 
spirators of Darius Ilystaspes was fifth in descent from Pharnaspes, 


^ See tho last papfc. A trace of tho 
occupation of tho high platforui of 
Asia Minor by tliis pcojalo is fouTid in 
tho old name for tho great capital 
city — called in later times Cmsarca — 
which was Mazaca. Josephus speaks 
of this town as founded by Meshcch, 
the sou of Japhet, whom iio makes tho 
progenitor of the Mosocheni or Moschi j 


I and ho expressly asserts that this 
}>coplo camo afterwards to bo called 
Cappadocians (Ant. Jad. i. 6). Moses 
of Chordne calls tho foimder Mesacus, 
and makes him tho son of Aram, and 
contemporary with Abraham (i. 13, 
p. 39). 

® See note “ to Book i. oh. 72. 
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king of Cappadocia, who married Atossa, sister of a Cambyses, king 
of Persia (probably the grcat-grandfathor of Cyrus the Great), and 
who must therefore certainly have been an Ai-ian : and further, all 
the names which are given in the early royal line of Cappadocia 
are evidently of Persian origin.® 4. Strabo seems to consider the 
Cappadocians to be cognate with the Persians, as he assigns the 
same customs and religious ceremonies to the two nations,* and 
expressly says that the Cappadocians worshipped Persian deities.® 
And lastly, the names of these deities are distinctly Arian, Omanns 
being Vahman, Anandates Amended (the Pchlevi form of Amerdad), 
and Anaitis, the Anahita ■whose worship -u’as first introduced into 
Babylon from Persia by Artaxerxes IMnemon.® The Cappadocian 
months also, which occur in the Honicrology of the Florence 
Library, have all Persian names. — H. C. R.] 

(viii.) The Tatar character of the Susianians is evidenced un- 
mistakably by the inscriptions, existing not only at Susa, but also 
along the northern shore of the Persian Gulf, ■w'hich are in a 
language resembling that of the second column of the trilingual 
inscriptions, distinctly proved by Mr. Norris to be Turanian.^ A 
mixture of races followed the Persian conquest of the country, 
when the Arians from Persia Proper descended the flanks of Zagros 
and spread themselves into the fertile plain at its base, deserting 
for this region their own poorer country, and transferring the seat 
of empire from the outlying cities of Pasavgadoe and Bobatana to 
the more central situation occupied by the Susian capital. On the 
occurrence of this influx the Tatar population was by degrees 
swallowed up, so that Susiana came to bo looked upon as a part of 
Persia,® and its inhabitants almost lost any special appellation. In 
the time of Herodotus, however, the absorption ■was only in. pro- 
gress, and the name of Cissian (K/o-ffioi), ■which was in use in his 
day, and which is a mere variant for Cush or Cushite,® serves to 
show that the Scythic descent of the inhabitants was, at least tacitly. 


® See Died. Sic. ap. Phot. Bibl. 
p. 1150. 

■* Strab. XV. pp. 1039-1012. 

® *Ev Tp Ka7nra5o/cl^ ttoAu effTi rt rav 
M(£ 7 a>v <liv\ov .... iroAAa Sc Kui rav 
TleptriKul/ Beay iepdy XV. p. 10-10. 

8 Borosns, Er. 15. 

^ Joui'uai of tbe Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xv. part 1. 


8 Strab. XV. p. 1031. 6e rt 

Knl 7 j Soi/irlr n^pos yeyeyriTCU vps 
Tlfpa'iSos. Compare Solin. c. 68; 
Enstath. ad Dion. Poriog. 1071. 
Susiana, bo^wover, is distinguished 
from Persia by Pliny (H. N. vi. 26), 
and Ptolemy (Googr. vi. 3-4.). 

8 So Bochort, GcograpU. Sac. iv. 12. 
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recognised, and their connection mth the Egyptian, Ethiopian, and 
other Hamitic races * acknowledged. 

(is.) The moimments of Babylonia furnish abundant evidence 
of the fact that a Hamitic race held possession of that country in 
the earliest times, and continued to be a powerful element in the 
population down to a period but very little preceding the accession 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The most ancient historical records found in 
the country, and many of the religions and scientific documents to 
the time of the conqueror of Judma, are written in a language 
which belongs to the Allophylian family, presenting affinities with 
the dialects of Africa on the one hand, and with those of High Asia 
on the other. The people by whom this language was spoken, 
whose principal tribe- was the Aklcad, may be regarded as repre- 
sented by the Chaldajans of the Greeks, the Casdini (D'Ye??) of the 
Hebrew writers.'^ This race seems to have gradually developed 
the type of language known as Semitic, which became in course 
of time the general language of the country ; still, however, as 
a pricst-casto a portion of the Akkad preserved their ancient 
tongue, and formed the learned and scientific Cbaldteans of later 
times. Akkadian colonics also were transported into the wilds of 
Armenia by the As.syi'ian kings of the Lower Empii’e, and strength- 
ened the Hamitic element in that quarter.® 


* Cash is tho son of H.'xm, and 
brother of lllsriiim (Gon. x. 6). In 
the Hebrew Scriptures Iho word Cash 
(ci'o) ia used frocpiently in an ctbnioal 
sense, and ordinarily moans tho Ethio- 
pians. In Numbcr.s xii. 1, however, it 
seems to designate tho Midianitie.-t, a 
people of iSouthern Arabia, whieh was 
oriffinally occupied by Cushites (Gen. 
X. 7), who thus extended from tho 
country above Egypt through Arabia 
to tho shores of the Indian Ocean, In 
Ezok. xxxviii. 5, whore Cush occtu's in 
connection with Pliut and Eitroi, 
Susiana or an adjoining dislrict must 
be intended. The eastern Elhiupians 
of Uerodotns (iii. 9t ; vii. 70) are pro- 
bably Cu.shilo.s from the .sonth-casteru 
portion of tho Persian empire. (Supra, 
pp. 674, 675.) 

“ See Sir H. Eawlinson’s note on 
Book i. oh. 181. It must not, how- 
ever, bo supposed that there is any 
etymological connection between tho 


words AH-a'l and Ca^dim. Tho laltor 
tei’m is ropresciitod by tlic cuneiform 
Kaldai, which is found in the .same in- 
scriptions with .'UJiUiI, and ia a cotn- 
plotely different w'ovd. The Kaldai 
appear to havo been the leading tribe 
of the AUkad. 

® This is possibly the true explana- 
tion of tho occurrence of ChaldaDans 
among tho mountain-tribes of -Armenia 
(so often found in tho Greek historians 
and geographers, Xon. Anab. iv. iii. 
§ 4; VII. viii. § 25 j Strab. xii. p. S03; 
Stoiili. Byz. ad voo. XoASoioi. Eustath. 
ad Dionys. Perieg. 768, &e.), which 
led to tho wild theory of Gcsoniijs, 
Hecren, and others, that the Chal- 
dsoans of Babylonia were a colony 
from the northern mountains, settled 
in that country by some one of the 
later Assyrian king.s. Or perhaps tho 
name Chaldman was widely spread 
among the Hamitic inhabitants of 
Western Asia, before tho development 
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(x.) Besides the nations here enumerated as -wholly or in part 
Turanian, for whose ethnic character there is more or less of direct 
and positive evidence, the following may he assigned -with some 
degree of probability to the same stock — viz. the Alarodians, the 
Macr6nes, the Mosynoeci, the Mares, the Median tribes of the Budii 
and the Magi, and the earlier, though not the later, Cilicians.* 
Local position, constant association with tribes known to have been 
Turanian, peculiarity of nomenclature, and other reasons, seem to 
incline the balance in these comparatively obscure cases in favour of 
a Tatar or Scythic origin for the nation in preference to any other. 
The conclusion, however, in these cases is conjectural; and it is 
far from improbable that in some of them the conjecture may be 
disproved in the further process of ethnological and historical 
discovery. 

6. The development of Semitism, as has been already remarked, 
belongs to the early part of the 20th century B.C., long subsequently 
to the time when Hamitic kingdoms were set up on the banks of the 
Nile and the Euphrates. Commencing in Babylonia among the 
children of Ham, but specially adopted and perhaps mainly for- 
warded by those of Shorn, who were at that time intermixed with 
the Hamites in Lower Mesopotamia,® it advanced into the continent 
northward and westward, up the course of the two great streams, 
and across the upper part of Arabia, extending gradually in the one 
direction to the Sinaitic peninsula,'' in the other to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the range of Taurus. The races which in the 


of Semitism in tlic Mesopotamian 
vallej caused a separation between 
the northern and the southern 
Uamites. 

* The Alarodians aro coupled with 
the Sapiri by Herodotus (vii. 79 j cf. 
iii. 94s), and said to have worn tho 
satno arms as the Colchians (vii. 79). 
The Maoroncs, JIosyTiooci, and Marcs 
aro always joined with tho Mosebi 
and Tibareni (iii. 9J-j vii. 78; Xon. 
Anab. vii. viii. § 25), and are said to 
have been armed as the latter. Tho 
Scythic origin of tlio !Magians has 
been discussed in the Essay on tho 
Beligion of tho Aiicicut Persians, and 
that of tho Budiaiis may be con- 
cluded from their probable identity 
with the Phut of Scripture (vide 


supra, pngo 418, note®). The early 
Gilicians arc so closely connected with 
the Moschi and Tibareni in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, that they must 
bo regarded as belonging to the same 
race. (See note on Book i. ch. 74.) 

® Asslmr had dwelt in Babylon be- 
fore ho *‘wont forth” into Assyria 
(Gen. X, 11). Elam was settled in 
Susiaua. Tho de.^cendants of Ar- 
phaxad lived in “ Ur of the Chaldees” 
(Tb. xi. 28). 

^ Where the rook-inscriptions are 
Semitic, and seem to havo a con- 
nection with the laiigaago of the 
northern or Joktanian Arabs. (See 
Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal 
History, vol. i. pp, 231-233.) 
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days of Herodotus may be assigned to this family are the following : 
— ^the ^Syrians, the Syrians or Aramsieans, the Phoenicians with 
their colonies, the Canaanites, the Jews, the Cyprians, the Cilicians, 
the Solymi, and the northern Arabians. The Babylonians also, as 
distinct fi’om the Chaldteans, may he joined to this group, for in 
the time of the later empire they had fully adopted the Semitic 
character and speech. 

(i.) With regard to the nations here mentioned there is no great 
diversity of opinion among ethnologcrs. They are for the most 
part inclined to extend somewhat farther the limits of the ethnic 
branch in question, hut they arc tolerably well agreed concerning 
the Semitic character of the peoples enumerated. Gesenius indeed 
affects to doubt the Semitism of the Cilicians ; ’’ but his negative 
arguments are of little weight against the positive testimony of 
historians supported by the evidence of facts. Herodotus® and 
ApoUodorus ® witness to the traditional connection of Cilicia with 
Phoenicia; and Bochart ^ proves a community of names and customs 
which even alone would bo decisive of the point. Besides, if’ the 
Solymi of Herodotus and the Pisidians of later writers, are granted 
to bo of Phoenician, i.c. of Semitic origin, the intermediate country 
of Cilicia can scarcely bo assigned to a different race. It is likely 
enough that the first occupants of Cilicia were Turanian ; “ but when 
the maritime power of the Phoenicians grew up on the adjoining 
coast, Cilicia naturally fell under their influence, and the Turanians 
were absorbed or driven to the mountains. It is granted that at 
least the later coins of Cilicia have all Phoenician legends,’ which 
would not have been the caso unless tho population had been a kin- 
dred people. Cilicia during Persian times always maintained a 
position of qimsi-indcpeudenco, and was quite separate from Phoe- 
nicia, which even belonged to a different satrapy.* 

(ii.) Tho ethnic character of the Solymi depends mainly upon the 


^ See Ilia Scripturas Linguseque 
Phoenicia: Monumenta, p. 11. 

« Herod, vii. 91. Ovtoi (KiXinrs) 
€7rl KiA.iko5 tow ^Ay^yopos aydpbs 
y iKo s, eff^oy r^y eiruyv/jLiTiy, Compare 
AiTiaii. Fr. 69. 

^ Bibliothec. IIT. i. § 1. ApoUodoins 
makes Agenor tho brother of Belas, 
and gives him tlirce sons, Cadmus, 
Phoenix, and Cilix. Another account 
made Cilix the son of Pheenix. (Schol. 


ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 178). 

* Phaleg, part ii. book i. oh. 5. 

^ See tho last page, note **, and com- 
pare note® on Book i. ch. 74. Were 
the Cilicians of the western coast of 
Asia Minor (Horn. II. vi. 397 ; Strab. 
xiii. pp. 878-880) a remnant of the 
same race P 
^ Gesenius, 1. s. c. 

^ Herod, iii. 90,91. 
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assertion of Cliterilua ® that they spoke a Pboenician dialect. It is 
confirmed by their name, which connects them very remarkably 
with the Hebrew and {Salem and Jermalem), by their 

habit of shaving the head with the exception of a tuft,® by their 
special worship of Saturn,^ and by the occurrence of a number of 
Phoenician words in their country.® If we regard the Solymi as 
Semitic on this evidence, we must .suppose an early Semitic occu- 
pation of the whole southern coast of Asia Minor, followed by an 
Indo-lSuropean invasion, before which the primitive inhabitants 
yielded, losing the more desirable territory and only maintaining 
themselves in the mountains. The Milyans, according to Bfero- 
dotus ® and pStrabo and the Cabalians, according to the latter,®^ 
were tribes of the Solymi, to whom the Pisidians also belonged, 
according to Pliny and Stephen.^® The w'ar between the old in- 
habitants and the new-comers is represented in the myth of Bellero- 
phon, and the fabled Chimasra denotes the valour and agility of the 
mountaineers.!'* 

(iii.) It may perhaps be thought that in thus bringing a Semitic 
people as far into Asia Minor as the confines of Cari% the way is 
prepared for extending them still further, and an increased pro- 
bability imparted to the theory of the Semitic origin of the Lydians. 
This theory, however, notwithstanding that it has the support of 
the most eminent of modern ethnologists,’’’ has been already opposed 
in these pages, and seems to be based on no sailioient evidence. 
The argument from the etymology of the names Sadyartes and 


® Ap. Eugob. Pru)p. Ev, ix. 9, and 
Joseph, c. Ap. i. 

** Tzeizes (Chil. vii. Hist. 119) says 
that they •wore rpoxoKovpd^eSt “ shoin 
all round their heads/’ a custom as- 
cribed by Herodotus to the Arabs 
(iii. 8)} and mentioned in Scriptiu'c as 
practised by tho Edomites, jdoabites, 
and Ammonites (Jor. ix. 26), who were 
all Semitic tribes. 

7 Pint, de Def. Orac. ii. p. 421, D. 

^ As the mountains Solyma, Phoenix 
and Massicytus (comp. Heb. 

** steep ”) : the district Cabalia (Hcb. 

as in Psalm Ixxziii. 7 ; Arabic, 
Qehelj as in Gebel al Tarif, “ Gibral- 
tar”), &c. And see Bochart, part ii. 
book i. ch. 6. 

» Herod, i. 173. 


Strab. xiv. p. 952. 

“ Ibid. xiii. p. 904. 

*2 31. y . V. 27. 

Ad TOC. nuri^io. 

Tho term was used fey 

tho Assyrians for the West, in allusicct 
to the Sun’s ratiriugr 10 reV*— and ihis 
may be the origin of the name of the 
Solymi. It is at any rate from 
word S/ia?am, "tho West,** the 
namo of Seim is derived, who nded 
OTor tho division of the 

dominions of Feridun. — [H. C. R.] 

** See Bunsen’s Philosophy cf TTm- 
veraal History, vol. ii. p. 10 ; ilovers, 
Phonizier, i. 475; 0. Muller. Sandon 
and Sardauapal, p. oS j IVichari, Fhys. 
Hist, of Maitkiiiil, vol. iv. p. 5^ ; 
Lassen, Uebei* die Spraohen Klein- 
asieus, pp. SS2, 383. 
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Alyattes, whioh. lias been lately paraded,’ is in the highest degree 
nneertain, resting as it docs entirely upon conjecture. We have far 
more satisfactory, because historic, evidence of the Indo-European 
character of several Lydian words, than has as yet been adduced 
for the Semitic derivation of any." Again, the testimony of Hero- 
dotus, on which the advocates of the theory are wont to insist,-’ is 
invalidated by his inconsistency ; for while on the one hand ho 
seems to favour the Semitic character of the people by making 
Agron, the son of N inns and grandson of Bclus, founder of a Lydian 
dynasty, on the other he may bo quoted as distinctly opposed to the 
view, since he derives Agron and his dynasty from the Grecian 
Hercules, and connects the Lydian race with the Mysians and 
Carians,* the latter of whom ho considers actual Lclcgcs.® The 
Lydians therefore must be regarded, unless additional evidence 
can be produced, as an Indo-European people, and the Semites of 
the continent must be considered to have reached at furthest to the 
eastern borders of the kingdom of Caria. 

(iv.) The other races, usually reckoned among the nations belong- 
ing to the Syro- Arabian or Semitic group, wliich are hero excluded 
from it, are tho Cappadocians and the Ekkhili or Himyarite Arabs. 
The grounds for regarding the Cappadocians as a mixed race, half 


' Soo Bnnsen, 1. s. c., who refers to | 
an cssny by lioottichor, entitted ‘Ru- ' 
iliiiicnta ityrliologho Somiticic,” pnb- | 
liahert at Berlin in the year 18I.S, 
wlicro Sarlyatros ig expl.ainecl by . 
'Bn iits'- “potciis per Attidcm,” and ! 
Alyattes by 'cr; •I'rp, “olovatiis per 

Attidem ” (p. 15) ; on which it is 
eiioush to observe that the Lydian 
form of the god’.s name was not Attes 
or Attis, like the Phrygian (0cm. dc 
Cor. 321; Pansan. vii. xvii. § 5, and 
XX. § 2; Polyhist. Fr. 47; Oiod. Sic. 
iii. 57), bnt Atys (Herod, i. 7, .31, 9t; 
vii. 27, 71; Xantb. Fr. 1; Dionys. 
Hal. A. R. i. 28). ! 

® The Arian derivation of Gandanleg 

(from Sanscr. Gr. xiiwi/, Lat. 

cams. Germ, hund, and ^ drtj “to 

tear”) la witnessed by llippfJnax (Pr, 
1)> a poet of tluj time of Croosns, in 
the fauiouB liuC) 'Epjn^ Kuifdy^a MpowoT 


KaifBa^^a, whence T?:ctzos (Chi), vi. 
dS2) hfis hia explanation : to Se Kay- 
Sav^Tjs AvSi/cus rhy aKvXoTryiKTijy Aeyei 
(Chil, vi. Uist. 51). That Ssirdis in 
Lydian meant “ the year” wasdechu’ed 
by Lydus (dc Mensiljus, iii. It) ; and 
a similar word with that inoanincf is 
found in Sanscrit, Zend, Armeniaa, 
and Achfcmcnian Persian (sno note’ 
on Book i. ch. 7). Mawaa tho Lydian 
term for llhca, “tho preat Mother” 
(Steph. Byz. ad voc. Mderavpa); and 
nijinpluo {yifptpai) was tlio Lydian 
name for tho Muses (Dionys. illiod. 
Pr. II). Perhaps tho supposed con- 
nccUon of Atys with dTij (Etym. 
"Ma^n. ad voc. ‘'Arrys ; cf. Clem. A). 
Culiort. ad Gentos, p. 16) is nob purely 
imaginary. 

® Prichard, 1. s. c. 

* By makinf? Oar and Mysus brothers 
of Lydus (i. 171). 

® Ibid. Rapes . . rh iraAaihy idyrfs 
f/llytn T€ Kwr^Kooi Kcd o 

AeKeyes, 
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Scythic half Arian, have been already stated,® and need not he re- 
peated here. The Himyaritic Arabs are excluded becanse it is 
believed that their language, admitted to bo closely akin to the 
Ethiopian, is Cushite ; and so, though intermediate between the 
Turanian and the Semitic, really more akin to the former. 

(v.) The Semitic character of the Assyrians, the later Baby- 
lonians, the Syrians or Aramasans, the Phoenicians, the Jews, the 
later Canaanites, and the Northern or Joktanian Arabs, I’ests upon 
abundant evidence, and cannot reasonably bo questioned. The 
primeval Canaanites were indeed of the race of Ham,’ and no doubt 
originally spoke a dialect closely akin to the Egyptian ; but it 
would seem as if before the coming of Abraham into their country 
they had by some means been Semitized, since all the Canaanitish 
names of the time arc palpably Semitic.® Probably the movements 
from the country about the Persian Gulf, of which the history of 
Abraham furni.shes an instance, had been in progress for some time 
before ho quitted Ur ; and an influx of emigrants from that quarter 
had made Semitism already predominant in Syria and Palestine at 
the date of his arrival. Of the other nations the language is well 
known through inscriptions,® and in some instances through its 
continuance to modern times;’ and this language presents in every 
case the character and features which are familiar to the modern 
student through the Hebrew. 

7. It has been customary to divide the languages of this class into 
four groups,"’ which might bo called rcsj)cctivoly the eastern, the 
western, the central, and the southern group ; but the arrangement 
hero made requires the redaction of the number to three, the 
southern or Ekkhili Arabic being assigned to the Turanian division. 

(a.) The eastern group consists of the nations inhabiting the 
Mesopotamian Valley, extending northward to Armenia, and west- 


® Supra, pp. 677, 079. 

’ Gen. X. 6 niiO 13-20. 

® As Mclehizedok piyaljc “ king of 
righteousness”), Abiinelecli (-]hp-’3u 
“a king is my father”), Salem 
“imixee”), &c. 

° On the Semitic character of tho 
later Babylonian language, sec Sir II. 
liawlinson's Memoir (As. Sec. Journal, 
vol. xiv. part i.) ; on that of the 
Assyrian, sec hi.s ‘ Coiumenlary ’ (pp. 
10.16) ; on tho Semitic character of 


the Fhocnician remains, see Gesenius 
(ScriptuiiB Lingumque Phoenioiae 
Monument a) ; on the Sinaitic rook- 
inscriptions, compare Bunsen (Fhilo- 
sn]>liy of Univ. Hist. vol. ii. pp. 231- 
239). 

’ As in tho case of the Arabic and 
tho Syriac, which is continued in the 
Chaldeo. 

= Prichard, Phys. Hist, of Mankind, 
vol. iv. p. 656 ; Bunsen, Philos, of 
Univ. Hist. vol. i. pp. 193-215. 
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ward to the motintain-chain of Lebanon. It comprises the Assy- 
rians, the later Babylonians, and the Aramceans or Syrians, whose 
language seems to bo continued in the modern Clialdee. 

(6.) The western group is formed of the nations on the coast of 
the Mediterranean from the borders of Egypt to Pamphylia, and 
thence inland to Caria. It includes also the colonies sent out from 
places within this district, which were numerous and of great im- 
portance. The nations of this group are the Canaanites, the Jews 
and Israelites, the Phoenicians, the Cilicians (with -whom may be 
classed the Pisidians and the Solymi), the C^'priots, and the Poeni 
of Africa. Remnants of this race i-cmain in the modern Hebrews, 
and perhaps to some extent in the Maltese^ and the Berbers ot 
northern Africa.'* 

(c.) The central group occupies the desert between the Valley of 
the Euphrates and that of the Jordan, and likewise the northern 
and western portions of the great peninsula. It consists of the 
-Joktanian and Ishmaelite Arabs, to the latter of whom may bo 
assigned the Sinaitic inscriptions. 

8. What is especially romai’kablo of the Semitic family is its con- 
centration, and the small size of the district which it covers, com- 
pared with the space occupied by the other two. Deducting the 
scattered colonies of the Phccnicians, mere points upon the earth’s 
surface, and the thin strip of territory running into Asia Minor from 
Upper )Syria, the Semitic races in the time of Herodotus arc con- 
tained within a parallelogram 1000 miles long from the parallel of 
Aleppo to the south of Arabia, and on an average about 800 miles 
broad. Within this tract, less than a thirteenth part of the Asiatic 
continent, the entire Semitic family was then, and, with one excep- 
tion, has ever since been comprised. Once in the world’s history, 
and once only, did a great ethnic movement proceed from this race 
and country. Under the stimulus of religious fanaticism, the 
Arabs in the seventh century of our era burst from the retirement 
of the desert, and within a hundred years extended themselves as 
the ruling nation from the confines of India to Spain. But this 


® See the Essay of Gesenins, en. 
titled ‘Vorsuch iibcr dio jMaltischc 
Spracho,’ ptiblislied at Lcipsio in 1810. 
Other writers cfill the Maltcso “a cor- 
rupt Arabic” (^lullor’s Languages of 
the Scat of War, p. 20). 

* The Berber laugaage is far more 


decidedly Semitic than the Egyptian 
(Miillcr, p. 21), which is prob.ably the 
result of Carthaginian influence, or 
even admixture. Phcenician inscrip- 
tions are found in tho heart of Numidia, 
and the coins of Juba have Fhoouician 
legends. 
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efEort was the fruit of a violent excitement which could not but 
be temporary, and the development was one beyond the power of the 
nation to sustain. Arabian influence sank almost as rapidly as it 
had risen, yielding on the one side before European, on the other 
before Tatar attacks, and, except in Egypt and northern Africa, 
maintaining no permanent footing in the countries so rapidly over- 
run. Apart from this single occasion, the Semitic race has given no 
evidence of ability to spread itself either by migration or by con- 
quest. In the Old World, indeed, commercial enterprise led one 
Semitic people to aim at a wide extension of its influence over the 
shores of the known seas ; but the colonics sent out by this people 
obtained no lasting hold upon the countries where they were settled, 
and after a longer or shorter existence they died away almost 
without leaving a trace.*' Semitism has a certain kind of vitality — 
a tenacity of life — exhibited most remarkably in the case of the 
Jews, yet not confined to them, but seen also in other instances, as 
in the continued existence of the Chaldmans in Mesopotamia, and 
of the Berbers on the north African coast. It has not, however, 
any power of vigorous growth and enlargement, such as that 
promised to Japhot,** and possessed to a considerable extent even by 
the Turanian family. It is strong to resist, weak to attack, power- 
ful to maintain itself in being notwithstanding the paucity of its 
numbers, but rai'ely e.xhibiting, aud never for any length of time 
’?.apable of sustaining, an aggrc.ssivc action upon other races. With 
this j)hysical and material weakness is combined a wonderful 
capacity for aft'ecting the spiritual condition of our species, by the 
projection into the fermenting mass of human thought, of new and 
strange ideas, e.spccially those of the most abstract kind. .Semitic 
races have influenced, far more than any others, the history of the 
■world’s mental progress, and the principal intellectual revolutions 
which have taken place are traceable in the main to them.^ 

9. The first distinct appearance of the Indo-European race in 


° The exceptions are the somewhat 
doubtful eases above niontioued of 
the Berbers and the Maltese. 

® Gen. ix. 27. 

? The West has known two great 
revolutions, conversion to Christianity 
and tho Reformation. The East has 
only oximrienocd one, conversion to 
Mahomotanism. Of these three changes, 
two proceeded, beyond all question, 


fi'oiii tho Semitic race. Even the 
RcForiiiation, which we are apt to con- 
sider tho more frnit of Teutonic 
Reason, may be traced back to the 
spirit of inquiry aroused by the 
Arabians in Spain, who invented 
algebra, tm'ned the attention of stu- 
dious persons to physical science, and 
made Aristotle intelligible by means 
of translations and commentaries. 
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"Westem Asia, as an important element in the popnlation, is con- 
siderably subsequent to the rise of the Semites. At what exact 
time the Indo-Euroj)ean type of speech was originally developed, it 
is indeed impossible to determine ; and no doubt we must assign a 
very early date to that primitive dispersion of the various sections 
of this family, of which a slight sketch has been already given,® 
and which may possibly have been anterior to the movements 
whereby the Semitic race was first brought into notice. But no 
important part is played by Indo-European nations in tho history 
of Westem Asia till the eighth or seventh centuries before our era,® 
the preceding period being occupied by a long course of struggles 
between the Semites and the Turanians. The Indo-Europeans thus 
occupy, chronologically, tho thh*d place in tho ethnic history of 
this part of Asia, and consequently tho consideration of their various 
tribes and divisions has been i-eservcd to form the closing portion of 
this discussion. 

10. It may reasonably bo conjectured, as has boon already re- 
marked, that the scene of tho original development of tho Indo- 
European dialect, or at any rate of the first largo increase of the 
races speaking this language, was tho mountain district of Armenia. 
It is from this point that tho various tribes constituting tho Indo- 
European family may with most pi’obability ho regarded as di- 
verging, when the straitness of their territory compelled them to 
seek now abodes. As Oymry, Gaels, Pclasgi, Lilhuanitins, Teutons, 
Arians, Slaves, &c., they poured forth from their original country, 
spreading (as we have said) in three directions — northward, east- 
ward, and westward. Northward across the Caucasus wont forth 
a flood of emigrants, which settled partly in the steppes of Upper 
Asia, but principally in Northern and Central Eui-ope, consisting of 


® Supra, p.igc 672. 

® The Metlcs, who (according to 
Berosus) reigued in Bal)ylon beCoro 
the first (historical) Chahhean dyiiasly 
(from about li.c. 2 1 uS to n.r. 223 J), 
arc not to be rcg.ardcd as Jiido-Euro- 
peans, but as Turaiiian.s of the jjrirai- 
tive type. (Sec above, Ess.ay iii. p. 
390, and vi. p. 422.) It i.s doubiful 
whether the name Medc is originally 
Arian, or whether it w'as not ailoplcd 
from the previon.s Scytliic inhabitants 
by tbo first Arian oocnpaiits of Ihc 
country known in history as Media. 


If, however, it bo considered strictly 
Ariau, wo may suppo.so Borosns to 
have meant that Babylon was in these 
early times held in subjection by a 
race which issued from the country 
called Media in his day. The laiier 
seems to mo tho more probable sup- 
position ; for I cannot imagine that, it 
there had boon really a poworfnl race 
of Modes in the.sn parts, they would 
have disappeared altogether from his- 
tury for fifteen hundred years, and 
then reappeared stronger than ever. 
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the Celtic, Teutonic, Lithnanian, Thracian, Slavonic, and other less 
well-known tribes. Westward into the high plateau of Asia Minor 
do.scended another body, Phrygians, Lydians, Lycians, Pelasgi, &c., 
who possessed themselves of the whole country above Taurus, and 
in some instances penetrated to the south of it, thence proceeding 
onwards across the Hellespont and the islands from Asia into 
Europe, whore they became, perhaps, the primitive colonists of 
Greece .and Italy. Eastward wandered the Arian tribes in search of 
a new country, and fixed their home on the Pamir steppe, in the 
monnt.ains of Affglianistan, and upon the course of the Upper Indus. 

11. With the first mentioned of these three migrations we are in 
the present discussion but slightly concerned. Its main course was 
from Asia into Europe, and the Asiatic continent presents but few 
traces of its progress. It is perhaps allowable to conjecture that 
the Massa-getee and Tliyssa-gctaa (Greater Goths and Lesser Goths) 
of the steppe country near the Caspian,^ were Teutons of this migra- 
tion, and the Thracians of Asia Minor appear to have been an eddy 
from the same stream ; ^ but otherwise Asia was merely the region 
whence these Indo-European races issued, and their various move- 
ments and ultimate destinies belong to the ethnic history of Europe. 

12. The western and eastern migrations como properly within 
our present subject. The former may bo supposed to have been 
about contemporaneous with an occuj)iition of the southern coast 
of Asia Minor by the Semites, the two races being for some time 
kept apart by the mountain barrier of Taurus, and extending them- 
selves at the expense of the Turanians, who were thinly spread over 
the peninsula. After a while the barrier was surmounted by the 
moi’e enterprising people, .and the Indo-Europeans established them- 
selves on the south coast also, driving the Semites into the mountain 
fastnesses, where wo have alrc.ady found them under the names of 
Solymi and Pisidas. The nations of this migration are the Pelasgi, 
the Phrygians, the Lydi.ans, the Caidans, the Mysians, the lycians, 
and Caunians, and perhaps the ilaticni. ® These last form a con- 


> Herod, i. 201 ; iv. 11, 22. 

Among tlio Asi.'itic Thi-neiana aro 
to ho reckoned, besides the Tliyni and 
Bithyni, to whom the name espooially 
attaches (Herod, i. 28 ; vii. 75), the 
Mariandyni, and the I’aphlagoneB (see 
Sehol. ad Apollon. Ehod. ,ii. 181; 
Stnab. viii. p. 501 ; and xii. 785;.Theo- 

VOL. 1. 


pomp. Er. 201). Perhaps we shoald 
add to these tlie Chalyhos, unless 
thi‘y ax’O a remnant oi' the ancient 
Turanian poimlatiim. (Cornpai'e the 
XaAyjSa; 2icu$wt' &TroiKos of .dUschyluB, 
Sejit. c. Th. 725). 

* The Matifni intended are those on 
the Halys, for who.=c cxisleneo Hero- 

2 Y 
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necting' link between Armenia, tbe conntry whence the migration 
issned, and Phrygia, that into which it was directed and whence it 
proceeded onwaz’d to fresh conqn^ts. 

(i.) The Indo-European origin of the Pelasgi seems to be suffi- 
ciently established by the fact that the Greek or Hellenic race, and 
the Latin probably to some extent, sprang from them.^ It is impos- 
sible to suppose that Hellenism would have gradually spread itself, 
as it did, from a small beginning over so many Pelasgic tribes with- 
out conquest,^ unless there had been a close affinity between the 
Hellenic tongue and that previously spoken by the Pelasgic races. 
The statement of Mr. Grote ® that we “ have no means of deciding 
whether the language of the Pclasgians differed from Greek as Latin 
or as PliOBnician” is one of undue and needless scepticism. There 
are sufficient grounds for concluding that the two languages differed 
even less than Greek and Latln,^ the Pelasgic being an early stage 
of the very tongue which ripened ultimately into the Hellenic. 
This view is quite compatible with the declaration of Herodotus,® 
that certain Pelasgic tribes in his day “ spoke a barbarous language,” 
since the earlier stages of a language become in course of time 
utterly unintelligible to the nation which once spoke them, alid 
would not bo recognized by the ordinary observer as in any way 
allied to the tongue in its later form. Anglo-Saxon is a barbarian 
or foreign tongue to a modern Englishman ; and so is Gothic to a 
modern German, Provencal to a Frenchman, Syriac to a Chaldee of 
Mosul. The diversity between the Hellenic and the Pelasgic was 
probably of this nature, as Niebuhr,® Thirlwall,i and C. O. Miillcr 
suppose.® The nations were essentially of the same stock, the 
Hellenes having emerged from among the Pelasgi ; and we may 

(lotus is our chief authority (s(ie i. 72, nians), the j5?olian8, and the Aolurana 
and vii. 72). They are unnoticed by were all originally Pelasgic trilnis 
tho later geographers, but seem to (Herod, i. 56; vii. 95; Strab. viii. p. 
be the Mati£ni spoken of by Xanthus 485). 

(Pr. 3) and Hecatojus (Er. 1 89). ^ History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 356, 

* Even if the grammatical forms of note, 
the Latin language are traceable z Tho Pelasgic, according to the 
rather to the Oscan than to the Gr(jck, view taken in tho text, differed from 

as liusscn thinks [Elteinische Museum, the Crook, as Gothic from German ; 
1833-4), yet tho large number of roots the Latin stood to the Greek more as 
common to the Latin and Greek would English to German, 
seem to be best explained by a Pelasgic ® Herod, i. 57. 

admixture in tho former people. t History of Home, vol. i. p. 27. E. T. 

Sco Herod, i. 58, and Thucyd. i. 3. ^ History of Greece, vol. i, p, 56. 

It must be romembored that the ® Dorians, vol. i. p. 6. B. T. 

lonians (including in them the Athe. 
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confidently pronounce on the Indo-European character of the latter 
from the fact that the language of the former belongs to this 
family. 

The Pelasgi scarcely appear as a . distinct people in Asia at the 
period when Herodotus writes. They formed apparently the first 
wave in the flood of Indo-European emigration, which passing from 
the Asiatic continent broke upon the islands and the coasts of 
Greece. Abundant traces of them are found in early times along 
the western shores of Asia Minor ; ® but exeept in a few towns, as 
Placia and Scylace on the Propontis,* they had ceased to exist sepa- 
rately in that region, having been absorbed in other nations, or else 
reduced to the condition of serfs.* 

(ii.) The Indo-European character of the Phrygians is apparent 
from the remnants of their language, whether as existing in inscrip- 
tions, or as reported by the Greeks.* 


* Horn. 11. ii. 840 ; Herod, i. 67 i 
Strab. T. p. 221 j xiii. p. 621. Comp, 
what has boon shown (i. 171, note *) 
of the Leleges, a kindred race. 

* Herod, i. 87. 

* As in Caria. See Philipp. Theang. 
Pr. 1. 

* The inscription on the tomb of 


Midas (vide supra, i. 14) has long 
been known, and its Greek character 
noticed. (Soo Muller’s Dorians, vol. 
i. p. 9, note E. T.) It has been 
copied by several travellers, among 
others recently by M. Texior, and is 
found (according to him) to run as 
follows : — 




Here the characters, the case endings, 
and several of the words are com- 
pletely Greek. Line 1 may be under- 
stood thus ; — “ Ates-Ai’ciaefas, the 
Acenanogafus, built (this) to Midas the 
warrior-king.” Line 2 thus : — “ Lord 
(lit. father) Memefais, son of Fnctas, 
. . a native of Sica, built (this) It will 
bo seen that the nominative, genitive 
(P), and dative cases exactly resemble 
common Greek forms. The nom. is 
marked by -os, -es, (= 17?), (s, and 05 — 
in one instance by a. (Compare 
i/6^eXTJ7€p^o, €vpv6iraf tTrirdro, k. t. A.) 
the gon. by -opos (compare ya6s, ypa6sf 
7 ^paos, K. r. A.), the dative by ^ and 
.ei. The verb, which is probably in 
past time, seems to have the augment 
(f-Saes) ; whilo the third pers. sing, is 
marked by the ancient suffix 5 (re- 
tained in k, t. A.) The 


word Bo^o reminds u^ of the Greek 
wdirwaSf Zfvs XlmrlaSf and the like ; 
while paFOKTCi is within a letter of 
dvcucTif and ^Soes suggests a variant of 
Sepiw, indicated likewise by the Latin 
wal'd wdes. The locative termination 
^fiay (if the word Sifce/iov be rightly 
rendered) , although unk^o^vn in Greek, 
reappears in Oscau, and may be traced 
even in the Latin tamen (= ta-men, 
** these things being so situated**). 
Another inscription, of greater 
length and of a more ancient oha* 
racier, given to the world for the first 
time by Texier (Asie Mineure, vol. 
ii. p. 157), confirms the impression 
which the writing on the tomb of 
Midas has created among compara- 
tive philologists. It is written in the 
manner called /3ou(rTpo(p9752>if, and is im- 
fortunately somewhat illegible in the 
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(iii.) That the Lydians belonged to this Indo-Enropean family is 
probable from -what we know of their language/ as well as from 

latter portion. Texier gives it tins : — 

S®r^SAIT;^AT£PE^JEF£T£KsET/i-:»f4f/Ko^‘’A'/^A';/1AY'/T;fA/f^’) 

'f)TZA2^^/^;VA‘J3TA'^ 

^p£kyj^'rTmTon^osjnfrAmKBf'A\i>r^^^^ 

UmiKT : vI^ZNATA 

This may be read conjecturally : — 

KrikoHTis feuafrvp afras fiarepes 
Ccloces scpulchram sTia> matris 
(TofftffatT fjLorepes EFcTefctreTts Ofeftpouofiotp' Kax^r ya 

exstrnxit matris Ephetexctia cx Ofefinono. Sortita est Tellns 
ftoTfpay ap€<ra(rrtu' BopoXj Ah'epapoyaFotf 

matrem amatam. Bonok, qui Acenanogafus erat, 
epeKuu rekaros troirrvT' lycu/ofpf AKepapoyafos^ 
hordonm sacrificii obtnlifc. laanon, Acenanogafus, # # ♦ « ” 

In this archaic Phrygian, while the book. The Phrygian words for “ fire/' 

forms and words in general resemble “’water," “dog," and many other 

the Greek, there are somo ’which common terms, ■wore so liko tlio 

dittVv from those upon the tomb of Greek as to attract the attention of 

utid are more akin to tlic lUo Greeks tlipraselres (L*Iat. Cralyl. 

Latin. The third pors. sing, of the p. 410 a). The terms mentioned an.' 

verb is raai’kcd by tlio Icrinination -r most of thorn widoly .spread in the 

iiLstoad of -y, aa in <ro<r?(rotT, kaxir^ Indo-Kuropcan family. Firo is iu 

and (jirobably) o-octtvt. (Compare Greek irvp, in high German riiiri, iix 

the Greek pof>sive terminations -rot, low German fiir, in Armenian hni\ 

■TO, and for tlie u in o’oo'tut compare Water is Sansc. wla, Lat. 'it?id«, Groi*k 

^eiKvvfiif C^vypvuij S:c.) Tlio angmout vdwp or rather Ft;$»p, Phrygian jSeSu, 

is >yanting, being replaced in one Slav, roda, Goth, vato, Engl. 
instance (o'oo'eo’otT ) by a reduplication. Germ. ira.yse>% Celtic dour or ilior. Bog 
Tlio acensative has the termination is &ansc. Greek »ci5wy, Lydian /fai/^ 

•au w’herc the Latins have -cm, the Lat. canis, Armen. s7mn, Germ. /o?r'7, 
Greeks only -o. Again the genitive, Engl. hmmd. The moon is Grook 
fuaT€p-€y, is more like tUo Latin Phrygian fii^p. Germ, momf : 

“matr-is" than the Greek gTjTep-oy. compare Lat. »ne?i-sis and oiir month. 

Some expressions, however, are God was in Plirygian Bce 7 ai<oy(ITe.«ycl». 

Ihoronghiy Greek: opTas fiarep^s is ad voc.), in old Persian baj/a, in Zend 

almost exactly avT7]s gTjrepos — Aaxtr haifha, while in Slavonic it is still 

ya fiarepap apfffaffrip is (e)Aoxe 7 ^ boj?7i. “ Bake " is Sansc. pac, Servian 

g? 7 T«po epatTT^v (or opicTTTjv). The rare pec-en, Anglo-Sax. bac-en, Erse bar. 

form of the letter x deserves special ail-ini^ as well as Germ, bac/’ca, 

notice. Tt is written almost liko a English balfc, and Phrygian jSe'/c. Tlio 

capital % as in the alphabet of the few words said to bo Phrygian,’ which 

Thcracans. a])ponr to bo Semitic rather than Indo- 

Tho probable conneotion of tho Eni*opcan (BoAtj*/, ’'AS w*', *A5o7ovs),uro 

Phrygian jScKoy, “ bread,” with tho cither Into importations, or assigned 

G'^nnan backen and our “ bake,” is upon very weak grounds to the Phry- 

xiuticod in tho foot-notes to the second gian language. 
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their geographical position, and connection with other Indo-Ger- 
manic races. They had common temples with the Carians and 
Mysians,“ and in mythical tradition the throe nations were said to 
have had a common ancestor.® In manners and customs they closely 
resembled the Greeks ; and their habit of consulting the Hellenic 
oracles would seem to show that their religion could not have 
been very different. They may therefore with much probability be 
assigned to this family, and regarded as a race not greatly differing 
from the Greeks. 

(iv.) The Cai'iaus, whose connection with the Lydians was pecu- 
liarly close, are said by Herodotus to hav’e been Lcleges*- — a state- 
ment which is 25robably beyond the truth,'* but which he could 
scarcely have made (having been bm-n and bred up on the Carian 
coast) unless the two races had been connected by a very near 
affinity. That the Leleges were closely akin to the Pelasgi does not 
admit of a doubt." Of the Carian tong ue the remains are too scanty 
to furnish us with any very decisive argument; but Philip of 
Theangela, the Carian histmian, remarked that it was fuller than 
any other language of Greek words.’’’ Tlie Carians too seem to have 
adopted Greek customs with piirlicular facility,'® and perhaps the 
very epithet of “ strange-sircaking,” which they boar in Homer,'' is 
an indication of their near ethnic aijproximation to the Greek type, 
whereby they were led to make an allemjjt from which others 
shrank, and to adopt in their iutorcour.se with the Greeks, the 
Greek language.’® 

(v.) Tlie Mysiaus, who, like the Carians, claimed kinship with 
the Lydian peojilo, and had access in common with persons of 
these two nations to the great temple of Jupiter at Labranda'® — ^who 


^ Sec p. G81', note and coinj)are 
Boetticlior’s Biidimcut. Myth. Soiuit. 
pp. 18, l<t. 

" Herod, i. 171 ; Strab. xiv. p. 913. 

® According to Herodotus (1. s. e.), 
the native Carian tradition niitdo 
Lydus and Mysus the brolhors of Car. 

AvSol . . fiev TrapaTT\7](Tionn 

j^peatvrai ical (Herod, i. 9J), 

Cumparo vii. 74 : AuSol . . ciyxovcItw 
Tuif ^EWtjyiKuy efxor SttAo. And see 
also i. 35. 

Herod, i. 14, 19, 46, 55, &c. 

>2 Herod, i. 171. 

See the Foot-note on the passage. 

(SCO, for a summary of the argn. 


I nicnls, TlurlwaU’s History of Greece, 
; vol. i. pp. 42-45, and Clinton’s Easti 
i Hcllonici, vol. i. jip. 31-34. 

*•'’ See Muller’s Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. 
iv. p. 475 (Fr. 2), ^ 7 AiiTTO ray Kapuy 
. . ttAeivts ’EAAijrtjca oy^fiara tx€< 
KaTafiepiyiieya. 

I Strab. xiv. p. 9-17 ; Herod, vii. 93. 

' ” Horn. II. ii. S67. 

This at least is tho explanation 
which Strabo (1. .s. 0 .) gives of the 
Homciic epithet. liusscu admits its 
truth (Ueber die S)nachon Kleinasiens, 
p. 381), while maintaining the Semitic 
char.icter of the Carians. 

Herod, i. 171. Strab. xiv. p. 913. 
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spoke, moreover, a lan^age half Lydian and half Phrygian,^ must 
evidently be classed in the same category with the races TYith which 
they are thus shown to have been connected. 

(vi.) The Lycians and Cannians belong likewise to the Indo- 
European family, though rather to the Iranic or Arian, than to the 
Pelasgic group. Their language is now well-known through the 
inscriptions discovered in their country, and, though of a very 
peculiar type,® presents on the whole characteristics decidedly Indo- 
European, Herodotus says that in manners and customs the 
Lycians resembled the Carians and the people of Crete, and their 
art has undoubtedly a Grecian character ; bnt these are points upon 
which it is not necessary to lay any great stress, since their ethnic 
affinity is suffi-ciently decided by their language. 

(vii.) The Matieni are added to this group conjecturally, on 
account of their position and name ; ^ but it must be admitted that 
these are merely grounds affording a very slight presumption. Tho 
term itself may not be a real ethnic title ; it is perhaps only a 
Semitic word signifying “ mountaineers.” and may not have been 
really borne by the people. It certainly disapjDcars altogether from 
this locality shortly after tho time of Herodotus, while even in 


* Xanthi Fragm. ap. ^liillcr (Fi*. 8), 
T^;i/ [twv Muffw*'] Sid\€KTOv fii^oKvBtoy 
vas elifat /ral fii^a^pvyiop. 

- Professor Lasseu of Bonn has 
recently published an account of 
these inscriptions (Ueber die Lyki- 
schen luschi'iftcn, and Dio alten 
Sprachcu Klciuasiens, Ton Pi*ofcssor 
Christian Lassen, published in tlie 
Zeitschrift v. Morgeularid), in which 
ho has proved, more scientifically than 
former wrlter.s, tho Indo-European 
character of the langoage. This, 
however, had long been sufficiently 
apparent from the laboars of Sir C. 
Fellows and Mr. Daniel Sharpe. Bi- 
lingual inscriptions, in Greek and 
Lycian, upon tombs rendered tho 
work of decipherment comparatively 
easy. Tho most important spccimons 
are given at the end of this Ess.ay. 

Tlieso iiiftcriptions are snflicicnt to 
show that in syntactical aiTangomenfc 
and iuiloxioTtal rules and forms the 
Lycian language is liido-Euro])eaii, 
coinciding, as it often does, a1irio.st 
word for word with tho Greek : y., 


Ewuinu iiutu meue prinafutu 

toDto (t^) [&] ^pydffavTo 

Polcnida Mollewescu se Lapara 
* AvoWwplBrjs Mo^A.lo'ioy »col Aandpas 
Polenidau Porewemeteu prinezeyGwo 
*A7ro\A.ci)Vt5ov Hvpifxdrios oIksToi 

urppe lada epttewo so 

€irl (toTs) yuvai^iy (roty) kauTWP Kal 
tedeemu. 

(toTs) iyydvois. 

Tho roots, however, are for the most 
part curiously unlike those in any 
other Indo-European language : the 
most certainly known, ied&eme (child), 
prinafu, (work), itatu, (memorial), se 
(and), urppe (for), &c., have no near 
con'cspondents either in tho Arian or 
the European tongues. The pronouns, 
however, have some analogy to the 
Zend. 

® Their position as a connecting 
link between Armenia and Phrygia, 
has boon already noticed (sapra, pp. 
I CSy, 090). Their name seems to con- 
I nect them with tlio Medea {Mada), 
I Comp. Sanro-’Miat®. 

' ^ See note '' on Book i. ch. 189. 
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Mount Zagros it vanishes after a while before that of the Gordieei 
or Kurds,® so that its claim to be considered the real name of a race 
is at least questionable. 

13. The eastern or Arian migration, whereby an Indo-European 
race became settled upon the Indus, is involved in complete 
obscurity. We have indeed nothing but the evidence of compara- 
tive philology on which distinctly to ground the belief, that there 
was a time when the ancestors of the Pelasgian, Lydo-Phrygian, 
Lycian, Thracian, Sarmatian, Teutonic, and Arian races dwelt 
together, the common possessors of a single language. The evi- 
dence thus furnished is, however, conclusive, and compels ns to 
derive the various and scattered nations above enumerated from a 
single ethnic stock, and to assign them at some time or other a 
single locality. In the silence of authentic history, Armenia may be 
regarded as the most probable centre from which they spread ; and 
the Arian race may be supposed to have wandered eastward about 
the same time that the two other kindred streams began to flow, 
the one northward acixiss the Caucasus, the other westward over 
Asia Minor and into Europe. The early history of the Arians is for 
many ages an absolute blank •, but at a period certainly anterior to 
the flfteenth century before our era they were settled in the high 
tract from which flow the waters of the Oxus, Jaxartes, Indus, &c., 
and becoming straitened for room began to send out colonies 
eastward and westward. On the one side their movements may be 
traced in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, where they are seen advanc- 
ing step by step along the rivers of the Punjab, engaged in constant 
wars with the primitive Turanian inhabitants, whom they gradually 
drove before them into the various mountain ranges, where their 
descendants still exist, speaking Turanian dialects.® On the other, 
their progress is as distinctly marked in the most ancient portions 
of the Zendavesta, the sacred book of the western or Medo-Persio 
Arians. While their Vedic brethren possessed themselves of the 
broad plains of Hindoostan, and became the ancestors of the modem 


® Strabo calls a certain part of 
Media by the naTnc of Media Mattiaua 
(i. p. 108, xi. 7-1-2), bat ho baroly 
mentioua the Mattiani (xi. p. 718) : 
bis chief inhabitants of Mount Za^'CE 
are the Gordiaji (xi. p. 709, 772, xvi. 
p. 104-0, 1000, &o.). In Pliny the 
Mattiani arc fonucl only cast of the 


Caspian (vi. 16). In Ptolemy they 
disappear altogether. 

® See Miiller’B Essay on the Bengali 
Language in the Report of the British 
Association for 1818, p. 329; and 
Bunsen’s Philosoph. of TJniv. Hist. vol. 
i. pp. 340-364i. 
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Hindoos, the Zendic or Modo-Peraio Arians descended from the 
Pamir steppe upon the regions watered by the upper streams of the 
Jaxartes and the Oxus. Here too the Arians would come into contact 
with Scythic or Turanian races, whom they must either have dispos- 
sessed or made subject. Sogdiana, Bactria, Aria (or Herat) , Hyrcania, 
Arachoaia, Rhagiana, Media Atropatene (Azerbijan),® were succes- 
sively occupied by them, and they thus extended themselves in a 
continuous line from Affghauiatan to beyond the Caspian. At this 
point there was, perhaps, a long pause in their advance, after which 
the emigration burst forth again with fresh strength, projecting a 
strong Indo-European clement into Armenia, and at the same time 
tunjing southward along the chain of Zagros, occupying Media 
Magna, and thence descending to the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
whore Persia Proper and Carraania formed perhaps the limits of its 
progress. Everywhere through these countries the Tatar or 
Turanian races yielded readily to the invading flood, retiring into 
the desert or the mountain-tops, or else submitting to become the 
dependents of the com'pioroi’s. 

14. The nations which may be distinctly referred to this immi- 
gration are the following : — The Persians, the Modes, the Car- 
mauians, the Buctrians, the Sogdians, the Arians of Herat, the 
Hyreanians, the Sagartians, the Chora,5mians, and the Sarangians. 
TJie similarity of the language sjjoken by the more important of 
these nations has been noticed by Strabo,® who includes most of 
them within the limits of his “ Ariana.” Modem research confirms 
his statements, showing that the present inhabitants of the countries 
in question, who are the descendants of the ancient races, still 
speak Arian dialects.'® A few words will suffice to indicate the 
special grounds upon which these various tribes are severally 
assigned to this family. 

(i.) The Persian language, wdiich tve possess in five of its stages,'^ 


’’ This tract ia lirobably tlio Afyincm 
Ya^jo oE the Vendidad. (Sec Uup- 
fcltl’a Excrcitat. Herod. Snoc. Dtss. ii. 
p. IG.) 

® Tlic Vo,rena of the Vendidad is, 
perhaps, this region. (Vide sapra, 
Es-say iii. p. 391, note ^.) 

® *E7re«T6ir€Tai 5e rotj/opa t?)s ’Apmvijs 

pexpi fiepovt rivhs Kid Tlepiraii /col M^- 
5w//, /col CTl TUV Tiphs &PKTUK BaKTpiwK 
KoX ^oyBiavuv' ei/rl yap irus Kid 6fji6- 


y^wTTOi Tiapa fiiKpav. Strab. xv. p. 102fi. 

See Muller, Languages of the Seat 
of War, pp. 32-3'j!. 

Those are, 1. The Zend, or hm- 
guage of the Zondaresta, the earliest 
typo of tho speech, corrupted however 
in places by an admixtui'e of later 
fonns. 2. Tho Acha/menian Persian, 
or language of tho Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions from the time of Cyrus to that 
of Ataxerxes Uchus. 3. The several 
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fuTTiishes the model by which we judge of Ariau speech, and 
distinctly shows the ethnic character of the people who spoke it, 
proving their connection on the one hand with the non-Turanian 
inhabitants of India, on the other with the principal races of 
Europe. As this point is one on which ethnologers are completely 
agreed,! jj; jg necessary to adduce any further proof of it. 

(ii.) That the Modes of history were Arians, closely akin to the 
Persians, has been already argued in the Essay ‘ On the Chronology 
and History of the Great Median Empire.’ “ Whether the name 
originally belonged to the Scythic races inhabiting the country 
immediately oast of Armenia and Assyria, and was from them 
adopted by their Arian conqueror’s — as that of Pashtii or Pushtu is 
said to have been by the Affghans,! and as that of Britons has cer- 
tainly boon by the Atrglo- Saxons — or whether it is a true Arian 
sectional title first brought into that region by the Arian races at 
the time of their conquest, is perhaps uncertain.! But, however 
this may be, thoro can be no reasonable doirbt that the Medes of au- 
thentic history, the conquering subjects of Cyaxares, were Arians, of 
a kindred race to the Persians, who had accompanied them from the 
east during the migrations recorded in the Vendidad. The name 
Arian was rocoguisod by all tlic surrounding nations as proper to 
the Medes,® The similarity of their language with the Persian 
was noticed by Ncarclius, the naval commander of Alexander,® and 
by Strabo ; ’ it is also remarkably cvidcjiccd by the outiro list of 


ravietics of Pchlcvi (a.d. 22(5-05]), 
known to ns from rock iiiseriptioiw, 
legends on coins, and the suered books 
of the Parsecs. 4. Tlio l^nzcnd or 
Parsi, preserved to ns in the com- 
mentaries on the Zend texts, and 
recently critically tixjatcd by jM. 
Spcigel. And, 5. The Persian of the 
present day, whicli is a motley ulioui, 
largely improguated witli Arabic, but 
still ohioily Arian both in its gi'amimir 
and its roots. 

^ See Prichard’s Phys. Hist. vol. iv. 
ch. X.; Bunsen’s Philosophy of History, 
vol. i. pp. 110-127; Muller’s Languages 
of the Seat of War, p. 32. 

- Supra, pp. 388-301. 

3 Muller’s Languages of tho Scat of 
War, p. 32. 

In favour of the view that Scythic 
Modes proeoded the Arian Modes in 


llioso i^arts may bo urged, 1. The 
belief of Berosus in a Median dynasty 
at Babylon before B.c. 2234 (Fr, 11). 
2. Tho Greek myths of Andro»?eda and 
MeJvo; wliich connect the Modes with 
tho early (Scythic) Phoenicians and 
with tlie Colcliiaus. The strongest 
argiiiueiit against it is the absence of 
the word Mode (Mad) from the Assy- 
rian inscriptions till the time of the 
bluoJc-oboii.sk king, ab. n.c. 800. (Vide 
supra, p. 3U1.) 

^ }J erod. vii. 62. 0/ M^Soi 4KaX.4ovro 
ird\ai vphs TrdvTwu’'Apioi, Gompai*eMo8» 
Chor, i. 28. 

Ap. Strab. xv. 1053. 
ra irKeiirra ^6 t} koI did\€KToy rav 
Kapfiavirau Hep(riKd re Kal 
€ip7JK€, 

^ See note ® on llio preceding page, 
where the passage is (luolcd. 
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authentic Median names, which are distinctly referable to Arian 
roots,® and have a close resemblance to the names in common nse 
among the Persians. Isolated Median words, the meaning of which 
is known, lead to ohe same conclusion.® And the special trust 
reposed by the Persians in the Medes,^® together with the identity 
between the two raees presumed by the Greeks,^ mark still more 
strikingly the affinity which they bore to one another. 

(iii.) The Carmanians ai-e included by Herodotus among the 
tribes of the Persians,® and Avere said by Nearchus, who coasted 
along their shores, to resemble the Medes and Persians both in cus- 
toms and language.® Their descendants, the modem people of 
Kerman, spoke a distinct dialect allied to Persian up to a recent 
period of history.* 

(iv.) The Bactrians are included by Strabo in his ‘ Ariana,’ and 
are said by him to have “ differed but little in language from the 
Persians.” ® Herodotus remarks their similarity in equipment to 
the Medes.® That they belonged to the most ancient Arian stock 
is evident from the Vendidad, Avhere Bakhdi, which is undoubtedly 
Bactria, is the third country occupied by the Arians after they quit 
their primitive settlements. It may fui’ther be noticed that the foAV 
Bactrian names which have come down to us on good authority are 
either Persian or else modelled upon the Persian type.^ 


* See the analysis of the Persian 
and Median names at the close of 
Book vi. 

** As sjpaca, " dog,” which occurs in 
the same sense in Zend, and in some 
modem Persian dialects : Aj-'lahak 
(Astyages), (nom. Ajis Dahako), Avhich 
is used symbolically for the Median 
nation threughont the Zend Avesta, 
and means literally in Zend “ the 
biting snake ; ” being, moreover, still 
used for “ a dragon ” in Persian at the 
present day. 

See note p. 389. 

* Sec note ', p. 389. 

® Herod, i. I:i5. The form of the I 
name used by Ucrodotiis is Gorina. | 
nians (Tepfiavioi) ; a Avord which may 1 
teach us caution in basing theories of 
ethnic affinity on a mere name. 

® See note “ on preceding page. | 

* Von Hammer (Parhang Jchaiigiri, 1 
preface), guoted by Prichard (Phys. I 
Hist. vol. iv. p. IG) . [At present there is 1 


no distinct dialect known as Kenndni. 
— H. C. B.] 

® Sec note ’ on page 696. Apollo- 
dorus of Artemita had includorl 
Bactria in Ariana before Strabo. 
(Strab. xi. p. 732). 

® Book vii, ch. 61. 

’’ As the Bo.vana and O.vyartes of 
Arrian, which are Persian (comp. 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 4, with Ctes. 
, Pel's. Exc. § 12), and his Spitamcucs, 
i which is on a Persian type. Compare 
the Median names Spithobates (Died. 
Sic.), Spitamas, Spitaces, Spitades 
(Ctesias), the initial element in all 
these names being the Zend Sventa or 
Spenia, " Sacred,” and the lapse of 
the nasal before the dental being a 
Iiecnliarity of Persian articulation ; 
and for the termination menes compare 
Achiemoncs, lliemmones (Thncyd.), 
Phnnlasmencs (Arrian), &c. Tenagon 
in rE.schyla.s (Pers. 308) is probably 
a fictitious name. 
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(v.) The reasons adduced for regarding the Bactrians as Arians 
apply for the most part to the Sogdians. Qughdha, or Sogdiana, 
appears in the Vendidad as the first place to which Ormazd brought 
his worshippera from the primitive Airyanem vaejo. Strabo in- 
cludes it with Bactria in his ‘ Ariana,’ and makes the same remark 
concerning the language of the two peoples. Sogdian names are 
wanting; but the intimate connection of Sogdiana with Bactria® 
would alone render it tolerably certain that the two countries were 
peopled by cognate races. 

(vi.) The Arians of Herodotus seem to parade their ethnic cha- 
I’acter in their name ; hut it is not improbable that this apparent 
identity is a mere coincidence. Herodotus him.sclf distinguishes 
between the 'Apioi and the ■'Aptioi ; ' and a still wider difference is 
observable in the corresponding terms as they come before us in 
the Zendavesta and the cuneiform monuments. In the Vendidad the 
original Ariana is Airya {Airyanem vaejo), the later Aria is Haroyu. 
Similarly in the inscriptions of Darius, Arian in its wider sense is 
Ariya,- Aria (the province) Hariva.^ The initial aspii’ate, which 
was lost by the Greeks, ‘ hut which still maintains its place in the 
modern Herat and in the Heri riul, or “ Aldus amnis,” sufficiently 
distinguishes the two words, which differ moreover in the final 
clement — Aria (the province) having a terminal u or v, which has 
no correspondent in the other word. The eastern Arians therefore 
("Apeioi) are not to he assigned to the Jlodo-Persic or Iranic family 
on account of their name. They are, however, entitled to a place 
in it from the occurrence of their country in the Zendavesta among 
the primitive Arian settlements, as well as from their being con- 
stantly connected with races whose Arian character has been already 
proved.® Herodotus also, it is worthy of notice, mentions that in 


® Sogdiana follows immediately upon 
Bactria in the three lists of tlio 
satrapies (Boh. Ins. col. i. par, 6; 
PcreeiJ. Ins. par. 3 ; Naklish-i-Uu.s(ain 
Ins. par. 3). Tho Bactrians and Sog- 
dians ai*e closely united by Strabo in 
many places (ii. p. 107, 1(39 ; xi. 752-3, 
&c.). Compare Arrian (Exp. Alex, 
iii. 8; iv. 1; V. 12, &o.). 

* This is the name given to the 
Arians of Herat in Book iii. ch. 93. 
In Book vii., liowuver, tlic dillbrciice 
is overlookeil, and botli they and tho 
true Arians are called "Apioi. (Comp. 


chs. 62 and 66). 

- Nnkbsh.i-Bnstam Ins. par. 2, ad 
fin.; Behist. Ins. (Scythio version), 
col. i. p.ai'. 5. 

® Behist. Ins. col. i. par. 6 ; Persep. 
Ins. (I. Lassen) par. 2. The Nakhsh- 
i-ltiustam inscription is imperfect. 

* By Uellanicii.s (I'r. 168), Strabo, 
and Ptolemy, as well as by Herodotus. 

* In tho Inscriptions they usually 
accompany the Bactrians. In Hero- 
dotus they arc jtlaced with the Sog. 
dians and the Chorasmians (iii. 93, 
sub fin.). 
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their arms and equipments they resemhled the Medes and 
Bactrians.® 

(vii.) The country of the Hyreanians (called Vehrkana) appears 
in the Zeudavesta among those occupied by the Arians. Their 
equipment in the army of Xerxes exactly resembled that of the 
Persians.’ A name too mentioned in Ctesias as that of a Hyrcanian 
is Arian.® These seem to be sufficient grounds for assigning them 
to the Medo-Pcrsic family.® 

(viii.) That the Sagartians were Persians in language,’® and to a 
great extent in dress and equipment,” is witnessed by Herodotus. 
Their Arian character is apparent in the inscriptions, where Chit- 
ratakhma,” a Sagartian, throws Sagartia into revolt by proclaiming 
hiiurtclf a descendant of Cyax-ares.’® Darius seems to include their 
cfiiintry in Media,’’ while Herodotus informs us that in the army of 
Xerxes they “ were drawn up with the Persians.” 

(ix.) 'I’he Arian character of the Chorasmians is apparent from 
the mention of their country (Khairizao) in the Zenda vesta’® in 
close connection with Aria (llentt), Jlargiana (J/'err), and Sogdiana 
{SuijM). The word itself is probably of Arian etymology,” and the 
Chorasmians are almost always found conjoined with races of the 
Arian stock.’® A Chorasmiau name too, preserved by a Greek 
writer, is plainly Arian.’® 

' Horod. vii. GH. •'Apiot Si rd^ouri \ After relating the revolt of Sa- 
fifv ieKivacfi^voi ^aay ra 5c gartiu uniloL' CLiti'ulukliuin, aud its 

2iAAa icardir^p BdKTpioi. reduction, Darius concludes by sayiiiy, 

‘ Herod, vii. 02. 'Tp/carwi Kordirep “ this is \vliut ^vsis dune by nio in 
Tiipaai cVeo-ct^^aro, Mv'iia” par. 15). 

^ Ai'tasynis, Persic. E.\c. § 9. Cora- ^ Jlerud. vii. S5. itriT^Td^aro [oi 
pare, for the initial e lement, the SoyopTtot] ey tovs Ilepfras. 
names Ai'ta-xerxcs, Arta-lianns, Ac., In tlie fourth Furgard. See 13iir- 

and for the final one, tlic banscrit nouf’s Commeutaire sur lo Ya^iia, 
sv/nja, light,” or ’‘tlio sun.” jj. 108. 

^ It may bo added that the uaiiio Dnrnouf derived it from hliniri. 

Hyrcnuian.s sigiii/ies " the wolves ’’in “iioui’ishmcul,” and zeiuot “land,” (ir 
Zend, and is e.\actly represented by “earth,” giving it the sonso of “ fruit - 

Uic modern Peraian Gari/mt.— ful land.” Sir JI. Ibiwlinson suggests 

[U. C. It.] a connection witli tlie Sanscrit ifu-arj/o, 

Horod. vii. 85. ^aydpTioi , . . effvos “heaven.” (Vocabulary, p. 91.) 
Tleperifcciy rp <po)yp. Herodotus joins thorn in the same 

Ibid. 'S.a.ydprioi , . . ck^v^v pLera^v satmpy with tho Sogdians and Arians 
Tr^iroirjpLeuriu rijs re Uepa-tK^s /cal | of Herat (Hi, 93). In tho army of 
rf/s TlaKTui/crjs. j Xcnces ho unites them with tho Sog- 

For the Arian character of this ! diaiis and Gaiiclariaus, noticing tliat 
name, see Sir 11. EawlinstJii’s Vocabii- ‘ they worn the same arms with tho 
hiry of the Ancient Persian Language, JJaclriaiiH (vii. fib). In the cuneiform 
]»p. li;;.5; and compare the note on ■ inseriplions they are conjoined with 
Tritantaichmcs (supra, i. 192.) i tho Arians and the Bactrians (Beh. 

Behist. Xns. col. ii. i*ar. 14. I Iub, col. i. par. 6), with the Sogdians 
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(x.) The Sarangians of Herodotus, whose arms resembled those 
of the Medes,^ and who are generally conjoined with Arian tribes,^ 
seem to be correctly identified -with the Drangians of later writers,® 
whose close affinity to the Persians is witnessed by Strabo.^ Their 
name does not occur in the Vendidad; hut their country, called 
after its chief river, the Ptymandrus^ (modem Helmend), is dis- 
tinctly noticed among the earliest settlements of the Arians,® 

(xi.) The Gandariaiis, whoso country {SindJiu lay upon 

the Upper Indus, have not been included among the Arians of this 
migration, since they appear to have been (as HecatoBus was aware ®) 
an Indian rather than an Iranian race.® They probably remained 
in the primitive settlements of the Arian people, while the Medo- 
Persic tribes moved westward, sending with them only some few 
colonists, who caiiied the name into Sogdiana and Khorassan.^® 
With the Gandarians may perhaps he classed the Sattagydians and 
the Dadicco, who w'crc included Avith them in the same satrapy,” and 
who occur generally in this connection.^® These nations form a 
subdivision of the Arian group. 


and Sattagydians (Persop. Inscr.), and 
tho Sogdians and Saraugi.Hiis 
(Nakhsh-i-llustnui Inscr.). 

Pharasmanos (Arrian, Exp. Alox. 
iv. 15). Compare tlio Plmriainancs 
the same author (ib. vi, 27), \v)u> is a 
Persian j and soc the analysis of Arian 
names apx)oiidcd to hook vi. 

^ Herod, vii. 07. 

® Witli tho Sagartians (TTorod. iii. 
93) ; with the Arians of ITorat (holi. 
Ins. and Por.sciJ. Ins.) 5 w'irh the Clio- 
rasmiaiis and Arachotiaus ^NakIl^h-^- 
Bnstam Ins.). 

® Strab. XV. pp. 1023-102G j Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. iii. 21, 2S j vii. 10, &c. ; 
Ptol. vii, 19; Steph. Byz., &c. 

Strab. XV. p. 1027. Ot Apa77a* 
wepel^ovres r&Wa Kara ruy 
filoy ofyov <r7ray(Cov<ri. 

® The reasons for regarding tho 
Sarangians as the inhabitants of the' 
country called in the Zoudavesta 
Haetumat arc given by Bitter. (Krd- 
knnde, Wost-Asien, ii. pp. Gl-00.) 

® As the primitive historical tiwli- 
tions of Persia refer to this province, 
so docs tho name of the Drangians 
etymologically signify “tho ancient.** 
It was pi’obably indeed hero that 
the Perso-Arians first exercised sove- 


reignty.— [H. 0. B.] 

" Sec Sir H. Bandinsou’s Vocabulary, 
sub A'oe. Gadara (pp. 125-8), Tho 
Gandarians of the Indus seem to have 
first jinigrated to Caudaliar in the 
fifth century of our oiu. 

® Cf. Hocat, Fr. 178. rdydapai, *lyday 
eOyos ; and for his knowledge of their 
location upon the Upper Indus, com- 
pare his KatTTraTrvpoSf 7r6\if Faydapift^ 
(Fr. 179) Avith Herod, iv. 44. 

^ The Gandarians appear as IndiftTiff 
in Sanscrit history (Wilson*s Ariana 
Antiq. 2^* I^I? ^t seqq. ; Lassen’s 
Tndisch. Alterthumskunde, p. 422, 
&c.), and are commonly joined with 
the Indians in tho liiscripcions. (Per- 
sep. Ins. and Nakhsh-i-Rustam Ins.) 

Gandarians (Caudari) are found 
oil the northern fi'outier of Sogdiana 
in Pliny (H. N. vi. 16), and Ptolemy 
(vi. 12). Compare Mela (i, 2). Isi- 
dore of Charax has a town Qada/r in 
Kliorassan (p. 7). 

Herod, iii. 91. 

The Gandarians and the Dadicae 
wore united under one commander in 
tho army of Xorxos (Herod, vii. 66). 
Gandavia occurs in juxtaposition with 
Suttagydia in tho Behistuu and 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam inscriptions. 
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TABLE OF EACES. 
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15. The subjoined table will exhibit at a glance the connection 
which it has been here the object of this Essay to trace among the 
yariouB races ; — 


/TOBAVUK 


Hamitlc or Cuahlto 


1 ScythlG or T&tar ... 



Southern or Himyorltlc Arabs. 
CaiuiunltGS (early). 

C^aldeeans (early). 

Susianians (early). 

Ethiopians of Asia. 


/Gappadounne (early). 
' CUictans (early). 
ArmcnianB (early). 
Saplrians. 

Colcblana. 

Moschi. 

Tiberenl. 

Alorodii (?V 
Macrones (?). 
Mosynoeci (?). 

Mares (?)• 

Bndll. 

Magi. 

\parthlan8. 


Semitic .. 


Wno-EuRorEAK . 


Assyro-Babylonian 


... < Hebrffio-Phoenician 


' Arabian 


( AssyrianB. 
Babylonians. 
Syrians. 

Canaanttes (later). 

Hebrews. 

Phcenlclans. 

Cyprians. 

dlicions (later). 

Solymi. 

Pisids. 

I Joktanlon Arabs. 

1 Isbmaelite Arabs. 



/Lydo-Phrygian 


Lycian 

Thracian 


I Phrygians. 
Lydians. 
Myslans. 
Guians. 
PelasRi. 
,OreekB. 


rLydans. 

ICaunians. 


/ Tbynians. 


Mariandj'Dions. 
Popblagonians. 
Cbalybes (r). 


1 Western AiUn or Medo-Pcrsic 


. Persians. 

; Medes. 

i Bactrians. 

Sogdians. 

Arlans of Herat. 
Hyrcanians. 
Clioraamians. 
^rungians. 
Siigartians. 
Curmunians. 
Armenians (leter)* 
Cappadocians (latn). 


Indians. 
Gandarians. 
Sattagydians (?). 
Dadicae (r). 


Esstero Arisn or Indie.. .. 
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(1.) At Limyra. 

MtTE 

eweeya erafazeya mete 

mh'^FhTT SEAtPEl^ 

prinafatu Sedereya Pe . . . 

: TEA'^EME •|“PPPEtTAEt-{-BB^f 

ncu tedeemo nrppe etle enwe se 

APAE*t+BEStTEAtHMEr^T^--. 

lade Sayre se tedceme F . . . 

TOM^HMATQAEED 

leye to fivTjfia roSe iir- 

OlHZATOZiAAPIOZPAPME 

odjo’aro 2iSap<05 

A'TOSYlO^EAYTSIkAITHIW 

vTof v?os' caur^fF kui yvv- 

AIKIKAIYIQJ ryfiiAAHI 

aiKi icai viV nv^ioA.]}. 



At AntipteUM. 
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tt 
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eo O ,£ 
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VAT 
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EPITHETS OF JUPH^ 


App. Book I. 


NOTE (A). 

ON THE VAEIOtrS TITLES OP JUPITER. 


Hebodotus, in ch. 44 (p. 173), inyokes Jupiter under tliree names, 
illustrative of tb.c subdivision of the Deity, mentioned in notes on 
eh. 131, B. i. App. and on cb.. 4, B. ii. App. Cicero (de Nat. Deor. 
b. iii.) mentions three Jupiters : one the son of yEtlier, and tfie 
father of Proserpine and Bacchus ; another the son of Heaven, and 
father of ISfinerva ; and the third born to Saturn in Crete, -where hia 
tomb was shown, Many characters and epithets wore also given to 
him by the Romans, as by the Greeks. (Cp. Aristot. de Mundo, 7.) 
He often took the place and office of other Gods, as of Neptune, 
TEolus, the Sun. and many more; he contained all others nithin 
himself (see note on ch. 1, B. ii. App.); he nas supremo, ordering 
all human events, and directing them at his onn pleasure. iEsulij'- 
lus, howevci’, makes him subservient to Fate, and this areords niih 
the reply of the oracle of Delphi to Croesus, that ‘‘ it is impossible 
even for a God to evade destiny ’’ (Herod, i. ch. 91) ; and though 
Homer shows that Jupiter willed and promised, still man’s destiny 
was settled at his birth, at which therefore the Fates attended. 
But the promises of .Tn])ilcr were equally fixed aud unalterable as 
f.rte, and thus iSarpednn's death once pronounced to Thetis could 
not be revoked, t^'ic. de Div. ii. 10.) Of the philosophers, tlic 
iStoic.s p.artieularly held to de.st7ny; while the views of tlic Pciipa- 
tctics on this subject cre less stringent. (Of the Stoics and Pale, 
see Cicero de Div. ii. 8 ; and of irpSyom, Providence, the Anima 
Hnndi, sec Nat. Deor. ii. 22 and 29.) To illustrate tlio variety of 
ipithets applied to Jupiter by the Greeks, I avail myself of the 
following remarks, for which I am indebted to the kindness of 
the Rev. A. Cnmhy, who, hy a long research in the works of the 
ancients, has collected a mass of valuable information on their 
manners, customs, and literature, particulai’ly of the Greeks, which 
we may hope will some day be given to the public : — 
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GMEK SUBNAMES OF ZEUS. 

A.S llic giver of success and failure he is called Zehs Pausan. viii. 

9. 2; Z. Op* Hor. 1018 C; Z. reXeioSt ^soh. Ag. 973, Eum, 

28, Pausan. viii. 4S, 6, Athon. 16 B. ; Z. Hriio-iost Deinosth. xxi. p. 531, Antipb. 
i. p. 113 j Isujus, viii. p. 70, Harpocrat. s. v. Kr^triov J^i6s. Add Zeus truT^tpj 
-which is frequenti in Attic writers, and in Pansanias, .<d3sch. Suppl. 27, Eur. Her. 
F. 48. 

“ Jupiter presides more especially over celestial phenomena, lightning, clouds, 
and rain: hence Zeas i^enos, Pausan. ii. 19, 8, ix. 39, 4; 6p,$pioSf Plut. Op. Mor. 
158 E., Pausan. i. 32, 2. Also Z. o5/>ias, iEsch. Suppl. 591, Cic. in Vorr, iv. p. 
4^5Elzev. ; Z. cuave^os, Pavisan: iii. 13, 8. He also presides over the seasons: 
hence Zehs iKixaios, Ap. llhod. ii. 522, and Sch. ; Z. ;iupios, Soph. (Ed. G. 705 ; 
Z. ^-iriKapTrios, Pint. Op. Mor. 1018 C. 

“The principal attendants upon Jupiter wore Themis, with hor two daughters, 
aIkti and Kutrofiia’. hence he ptnsides over a7opcu, and hence Zsi/s ayopouos, 
Herod, v, 40, ./ll-joh. Euin. 973, Eur. Horacl. 40, Ai-isloph. Eq. 410, 500, Plut. 
Op. Hor. 789, D. 792, P. Pausan. iii. 11, 9, v. 15, 4, ix. 25, 4 (of. Zehs TravoiA- 
(/lafoT, II. 0. 250) j Zeus fiovXaios^ Antiph. vi. 116, Pint. Op. Mox*. SOI E. (cf. 802 
13., Pausan. i. 3, 5). 

“ IVo find Zeus iroXievs, Plat. Vit. Demoti*. 909, Op. Mor. 789 D-, 792 F., 
Pausan, i. 21, 1, in which office hia temple would be in tlic Acropolis ; so Zeus 
uVaros, Plut. Op. Mor. IO60 E., Pansaii. iii. 7, 6, and nii. 14, 7, ix. 19, 3 ; 
v\fti<rT 0 Si Pausan. ii. 3, 1, v. 15, 5, ix. 8, 5. Wc find Zeirs $a<rt\ehsf Pan. 1278 
and elsewhere, Plat. Ale. ii. p. 143, Pausan. ix. 31, 4j for Zeus $a<n\shs and 
Z. SCO especially Xoii. Cyrop. nml Anab. Wo find from Homer and 

TIcsiod that Jupiter especially protected kings and generals, and detomxiued the 
event of battle.^ : hence Zei/s rpoiraTos, Eur. El. 671, Xlcrucl. 867, 936 (cf. Pheen. 
I2o0, 1 1‘73), Pausan. iii. 12, 9 j Zti»s o-TpdTios, Herod, t. 119, Strab. xiv. G59, 
Pint. Vit. Euiu. 591. 

“In adjurations and invocations Jupiter is often called by an appropriate 
surnamo : sec especially Herod, i. 44, Luc. Tim. 9S, 152, Schol. Ai’istoph. Eq. 
500, and Ran. 750, Schol, Eui% Hoc. 3J5 : sucli are Z«us oi5u?os, ./15sch. Suppl, 
192 (cf. Q'jd. Col. 1267) j Ze^s p^fiiirofp, Sep. Thcb, 485, and KAdpiost 2Esch. 
Suppl. 360, Pausau. viii. 53,9; Z. a/>a?os, Soph. Pldloct, 1181, and Sch.; Z. 
sTTii^l/ios, Ap. Rhofl. ii, 1121, ll-.‘2j Z. ttouutttus, 31»ch. Suppl. 139; irap^opKeTTiSf 
Vaw. El. 1177} ^v^ios, Ap. Rhod. ii. 1117, iv. 119, Pausan. ii. 21, 2, hi. 17, 9. 
So, in the oomodiaus, Z. koI Kardvryf^, Aristoph. Ach. 435, and Soh.$ 

Z. dpLOftwriyiatf Ran. 756. 

“ Zihs «Taip«tos, see Sup. and Allien, xiii. 572 D. E., x. 446 D. j Z. ^i^cimos, 
^Esch. Ag, 701, Soph, Aj. 102, and Sch,; Z. Uc4mos, .<Esch. Suppl. 346, 616, 
Soph. Philoct. 48 1-, Eur. Ucc, 31-5, Ap. Ulioil. ii. 215, 1131 sqq., Pausan. i. 20, 
7; also the forms itc€T^](rios, Od, v. 213; dfpiKrwp, JEsch. Suppl. 1; (KroTas, 
iE.sch. Suppl. 385: Suppl, 478; Z. ^eVioy, II. v. 625, Od. i. 270; 

281', 389 (cf. Od. 2, 2U7, and 57) ; Find. 01. viii. 38, Nom. v. 61, si. 9; 
.^E.scli. Ag. 61, 362, 748, Suppl. 627, 672, Eur. Cycl. 357, Xon. Anab, iii. 2, 4, 
IMat. de Logg. v. 730, viii. 843, xii. 953 (cf. ix, 879, xii. 965), Pint. Vit. Arat. 
1052, Op. Mor. 766 C. (cf. 158 C.), Pan=-an. iii. 11, 11, Atlicn, xv. 696 D. 

“ Zeifs dfidyvios, Em*. Andr. 921, Ai’istoph. Han. 750, 756, and Sch., Plat. Legg. 
ix. 881 ; so Zei»s truraigos, Sopli. Autig. 658 (cf. Trpus ire Qewp dfioyulup, Soph. 
CBd. Ool. 1333, and Ruhnk. Lex. Tim. s. v.) ; so Z. Trarp^os, Nub. 14-68 (cf. 
Plut. Op. Mor. 758 D., which epithet 1ms fi-cqimutly a different signification) ; deol 
Trarp^oif uEach. Sop. Tliob. 3018, and elsewhci’O; Z. irarp^osf Plat. ReiJ. iii. 391, 
Euthyd. 302, do Logg. ix. 881 ; sec Herod, v. 66 and 01. 

“ Z«f2»s 0poTptoff, Hemosth. xliii. 105 1-, Athcn. xi. 4-60 F. ; Z. dfin<f>v\ost I^at. 
Logg. viii. 813; Z. yeveOKios, Pind. PylU. iv. 298, I’lut. Vit. Alex. il. 682, 
Op. Mor. 166 D. 1119 E. ; 1101*0 the epithet signiUes irorpaos, .but it denotes 
presiding over hirth, Piud. 01. viii. 20 (of, xiii. 148, cf. also .^soh. Eum. 7, 293, 
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Soph. CEd. 0. 972) j and protecting parents, Pint. Op. Mor. 766 C. (of. ASa nTi 
Ghoeph. 912). 

“ Zeis SfiKios, Soph. Philoot. 1324, Enr. Hippol. 1025, Pint. Vit. Enm. 694 (of. 
.ffischin. i. 16, and Fausan. t. 24, 9). 

“ Zeis iplKios, Plat. Phaedr. 234, Minos. 321, Lnc. Tox. 518 (of. Aristoph. Acli. 
730, Plat. Alo. i. 109, Euthyphr. 6, Gorg. 500). 

“To these we may add Zeis epxejos, Em'. Troad. 17, Plat. Entliyd. 303, .and 
Sch. Fansan. it. 24, 3, iv. 17, 4, r. 14, 7, viii. 46, 2, x. 27, 3; Zeis e’AuSe'pios, 
Find. 01. xii. 1, Herod, iii. 142, Enr. Bhes. 358, Pint. Vit. Aristid. 331, and 
Fausan. x. 21, 5 and 6 ; Zeis 'ipios. Plat. Legg. viii. 842 im., Dcmostli. vii. 80, 
Polyb. ii. 39 j also in expiation of murder, Zeis fittxljc^ios was invoked.” 

Zeus was put for the heaven (Hor. 1. Od. i. 25, “Manet sub Jove 
frigido Venator”). Ho was said “to rain;” and Clemens (Strom. 
V. p. 571) says, “ Jove’s tears signify rain.” Athenaeus, x. p. 430a. 
Pausan. ii. 19 (sec fieVios above, Ep. Wet.) AmreTts was also apjjlied 
to the Nile (sec note on ch. 19, b, ii.) Cp. Clem. Strom, v. p. G03. 
His name, Diespiter, is the Indian Diuspitor, “ Sun-father,” or 
“ Heavenly light ; ” and perhaps connected with Divas-pati, “ Lord 
of the day,” or “of the sky,” as Jupiter answers to Diu-piter, 
“ Heaven,” or “ Air-father.” Zcv, Sev, and Jov are the same word, 
as Sir W. Jones has shown (vol. i. p. 249), as are zugon and juguni. 
The old Latin name was Jovi or Jovis. Cp. the Assyrian God lav. 
The Samaritans called Ih&h or Ihdah (lengthened by us into Jeho- 
vah), 'loSe, according to Theodoret (the s being a v) ; the Greeks 
'law. Clemens very properly says the name is “of four letters,” 
nifi' (IhSh). It signified “is,” or “wiU be." “lah" is n* (Ih). 
The Royal Scythians called Jupiter Papeens (Herod, iv. 59). For 
Jupiter’s patronage of kings, cp. diorptipfuy PacnKfiuy. (See note on 
ch. 4, B. ii. App. ch. iii. § 19.) — [G. W.] 
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NOTE (B). 

ON THE INVENTION OF COINING, AND THE EABLIEST SPECIMENS 
OF COINED MONEY. 


The question, of the first invention of coined money is one of those 
which it is impossible to solve, and on which we can only hope at 
best to arrive at a probable opinion. There can be no doubt that 
the precious metals have been selected in various places quite in- 
dependently, to serve as the common medium of exchange, for 
which they are better suited than any other commodity. But 
whether the practice of stamping certain masses of them with a 
government mark, as a guarantee of their being of the professed 
weight and purity, arose in one place only, and then spread from 
a single centre gradually over the known world ; or whether the 
idea occurred separately to several nations, will perhaps never be 
determined. The latter of these two hypotheses is at least as likely 
to be the true one as the former ; and in this case it is evident that 
we can entertain but slight hopes of ever settling the question of 
priority of discovery. With respect however to the statement of 
Herodotus concerning the Lydians, it is not necessary to enter on 
so wide a field. His assertion is limited to the nations of which 
himself and his countrymen had knowledge. By this we are not to 
understand, as has been argued (JUiUnhwrgh Beview, No. 211, p. 
170), the states of Asia Minor only, 'Nvith which he was from his 
birth and breeding most familiar, but the various countries and 
kingdoms through which he had travelled, or of which he had 
gained authentic information, extending from India on the east to 
Sicily and Italy on the west, and including Persia, Media, Babylon, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Phrygia, as well as the numerous Greek states 
scattered over the countries hordering the Mediterranean and its 
tributary seas, from Olbia to Naucratis, and from Trapezus to Mas- 
silia. The expression used is the one constantly occurring through- 
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out the whole work for knowledge of the most general kind, and 
which is applied to nations as little known as the Scytliians (iv. 46), 
the Neuri, who dwell above them (iv. 17), and the Atarantes of 
the African desert ( v. 184). Herodotus then, it appears, was con- 
vinced that the practice of coining money originated, not with the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, Plu’ygians, or 
Greeks, but with the Lydians, who were the first (ho says) to coin 
both gold and silver, and from whom he probably regards other 
nations as having adopted the practice. It is the truth of this 
assertion wliich requires consideration, the question being one of 
much interest in itself, and important in its bearing upon the 
general character of Lydian civilization. 

Now it is certainly most remarkable, that among the numerous 
remains of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquity which have come 
down to us, not a single coin has boon yet found. In Egypt it i.s 
said to bo ascertained from hiei’oglyphical discovery, that there was 
at no time a native coinage ; and it appears that the Persians fli-st 
(Herod, iv. 166), and the Greeks afterwards, had to introduce their 
own monetary systems there, at the time of their respective con- 
quests. Had Assyria or Babylonia possessed a coinage, it is almost 
impossible that the researches recently pursued with so much suc- 
cess throughout Mesopotamia, should have failed to bring to light 
a specimen. Clay tablets, commemorating grants of money specijiiid 
by weight, have been found in considei’able numbers, but not a coin 
or the trace of a coin has been discovered. As far therefore as 
negative evidence can decide a question of this kind, it would seem 
that the invention of coining wms certainly not made by the nations 
whose position in the van of Oriental civilization would have led us 
to expect it from them. It is confirmatory of this view to find that 
the J ews appear to have had no coined money of their own till the 
time of the Maccabees, when King Antiochus gave leave to Simon 
to “ coin money for his country with his own stamp ” (1 Maccab. 
XV. 6), and that their first knowledge of the invention seems to have 
been derived from the Persians. (See Gesenius’ Lex. Hob. ad voc. 

Previous to the captivity it would appear that the com- 
mercial dealings of the Hebrews were entirely transacted after the 
model of that primitive purchase recorded in Genesis, when 
Abraham bought the field of Machpclah of Ephron the Hittite, and 
“ u'cigheJ. to him the silver wbich he had named in the audience of 
the sons of Ilcth, four hundred shekels of silver, current money with 
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tlie morclianfc.” Coined money is first mentioned in tlic books of 
Scripture written after the captivity — Ezra, Nehcmiah, and Chro- 
nicles ; and then the term used appears to represent the Persian 
“ Daric,” indicating the quarter from which the invention had 
reached the Hebrew nation. 

One of the countries most likely to originate such an improve- 
ment would seem to have been Phcnnicia. Engaged in commercial 
dealings of the most extensive description from a very early time — 
possessing either actually or through their colonists almost the 
entire carrying trade of Asia and Africa — the Phoenicians could not 
but be peculiarly interested in a change which must have had so 
groat an effect in simjilifying and expediting commercial transac- 
tions. But inventions do not always arise where they are most 
wanted ; and certainly at present there are no grounds for assigning 
the invention in question to this people. No Phoenician coins 
hitherto discovered have the appearance of such antiquity as 
attaches to a large number of specimens belonging to Greece and 
Lydia. No ti-aditional record ascribes to them the invention, which, 
had it been theirs, would probably (like that of letters) have been 
conceded to them at least by some writers. The probable fact 
noticed above, that the Jews derived their first knowledge of coined 
money at the time of the captivity from the Persians, makes it 
veiy unlikely that it was invented centuries before by their near 
neighbours, the Phoenicians. Antecedent probability must there- 
fore give way to evidence, and the claim of the Phoenicians to be 
regarded as the inventors of coining, must be set aside as wholly 
unsupported by any facts. 

It has recently been maintained by a writer of great eminence 
(Col. Leake, Num. Hellen. App.), that the real inventors of the art 
of coining money were the Greeks. This conclusion rests in the 
main upon certain statements of late Greek authors, by whom the 
invention is ascribed to Pheidon, king of Argos, who flourished 
about u.c. 750. (See Ephor. Ei'. 15; Pollux, ix. 83; Etym. Mag. ad 
voces EuySot/toV vd/iiafia, and oySeXio/cov. Compare .^lion. Var. Hist, 
xii. 10.) But the authority of these writers is weak, and certainly 
not to bo compared with that of Herodotus, and Xenophanes of 
Colophon, his older contemporary, who both regarded the invention 
as Lydian (Pollux, 1. s. c-). Even were the two statements 
.siqiportod by autlioi-itics of equal value, that of Herodotus would 
have to be preferred, since it runs counter to the spirit of national 
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vanity, which the other favotirs. Besides, it is easy to explain how 
the tradition of Pheidon may have arisen, without conscious dis- 
honesty; for the earliest writers on the subject might mean no 
more than that Pheidon was the first who coined money in Greece, 
and those who followed might misapprehend them, and think they 
meant the first who coined money anywhere. Even moderns have 
represented the Parian Marble as evidence for the claim of Pheidon 
(Eckhel, Doctr. Num. Vet. Proleg., cap. iii. ; Smith, Diet, of Antiq. 
ad voc. Jfummus, p. 810, 2nd ed.), whereas it leaves the question, 
as between bim and the Lydians, wholly untouched. Further, 
since it is now universally admitted, that Pheidon introduced his 
scale of weights and measures (known as the Eginetan) frotn Asia, 
it is at least not unlikely that he may have been beholden to the 
Asiatics for his other innovation. On the whole, then, it may be 
said, that authority and probability are alike in favour of a Lydian 
rather than a Grecian origin of the invention.* 

Modem research has not succeeded in throwing any considerable 
light on this disputed point. It is doubtful whether any of the 
coins hitherto discovered date within some centuries of the original 
invention. But in the opinion of many excellent judges the cha- 


* Colonel Leake, replying to the 
foregoing passage, in the Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology (vol. iv. 
pp. 243, 244), maintains his former 
view, and adduces in its support two 
new arguments ; first, anterior proba- 
bility, which he thinks is in favour of 
the Greeks ; and secondly, the fact 
that Pheidon lived before Gyges, whom 
he calls “ tho founder of the Lydian 
monarchy." He has apparoutly for- 
gotten that the Lydian monarchy was 
several oenenries older than Gyges, 
who changed the dynasty, but had 
nothing to do with the foundation of 
the kingdom. Under tho head of pro- 
bability he urges that, considering 
" the position of Greece amidst the 
surrounding countries, its geological 
construction and consequent subdi- 
vision into small independent com- 
munities, many of which were islands, 
it is much more likely that, as com- 
merce and civilization advanced, a 
weight imprinted with the iirla-ri/iov of 
the city should have been used there 


than in Asia ilinor, which was at that 
time under tho Assyrian Emijiro (1), 
or divided into semi-larharoti.n states, 
deriving their degree of civilization from 
Pluenieia or Assyria, whore, as far as 
pre.sent eWdonco extends, nothing c.x- 
isted in monetary transactions but 
the use of tho prcciousf metals." For 
my own part, I regard the question as 
one to be determined by evidence 
more than by probability ; but, if pro- 
babilities are to be weighed, I should 
question tlic grounds on which the 
Lydians of the eighth century n.c. are 
regarded as less civilized than the 
European Greeks, and I should alto- 
gether demur to the statement that 
the Lydian civilization was derived 
from either Phoenicia or Assyria. So 
far as we can tell, the civilization, 
such as it was, of tho Lydians, Phry- 
gians, and Lycians, was of h' no 
growth, entirely unconnected with 
that of Assyria, and only slightly 
affected by the contemporaneous civi- 
lization of the PhcBuician cities. 
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J?acter of tlio Lydian, coins actually obtained is indicative of a 
higbcr antiquity than attaches to any Greek specimens. (See the 
article on Ancient Coins in the Encyclopoedia Metropolitana, and 
compare Humphreys’ Ancient Coins and Medals, p. 31.) Within a 
circuit of some thirty miles round Sardis, the ancient capital of 
Lydia, a number of gold and silver coins have been found of a 
peculiar type, and of the rudest character and exeeution. These 
coins have a device on one side only, the other being occupied by 
the punch mark, or qiiudrafum himsmn, which is the admitted sign 
of the earliest condition of the art. The masses of metal prepared 
for coinage were originally placed upon an anvil, with a rough 
excrescence protruding from it, having for its object to catch and 
hold the metal, while the impression was made by means of a die 
placed above and struck with a hammer. This excrescence, a mere 
rude and rough square at first, w'as gradually improved, being first 


divided into compartments, and then ornamented 

with a pattern, until gradually it became a second 

device, retaining, however, to a late date its original ( ^ 

square shape. In the Lydian coins the qtuidra- \ 

ium inaiisum is of the most archaic type, having 

neither pattern nor divisions, and presenting the 

appearance which might be produced by the impression of a broken 


naU. 


A comparison of this with later forms will show clearly its rude 
and primitive character. 



The device upon the Lydian coins is either a crowned figure of a 
king, armed with a bow and quiver — the pattern apparently from 
which the Persians took the emblem upon their Darics 
— (see note on Book vii. ch. 28) or the head of a lion 
— sometimes accompanied by that of a bull — as in a 
coin (see next page) supposed by Mr. Borrell to have 
been struck by Croesus. 

The lion appears from Herodotus to have been a Lydian emblem. 
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Croesus sent the image of a lion to Delphi, among his other presents 
(Herod, i. 50) ; and an ancient myth connected the safety of the 
city with a certain miraculous lion borne to King Moles by his con- 
cubine (ib. i. 84.). The animal 
wus sacred to Cybele, who seems 
/ to have been the deity specially 

[, I ' UV/ •) worshipped at Sardis (infra, v. 102. 

Cf. Sophocl. Philoct. 391.40-2), 
generally represented 
' Jig drawn by lions. (Comp. Orphic 

Hymn, Tavpo(j)ovbiV ^cv^atra 7a\ucpo/iov cipfia \cov~wv. So2)llOcl. 

l.s. c. Lucret. ii. 602. Virg. iEn. hi. 111-113.) 

While the Persians, on their conquest of Lydia, appear to have 
adopted, with certain modifications, the human iignro of the Lydian 
coins, the Greeks seem generally to have preferred the notion of an 
animal emblem, which they varied according to their i-eligu)ns 
belief or local circumstances. The Eginctnus adopted the device of 
the sea-tortoise : the Argives that of the wolf ; the Plioea’ans that of 
tho seal (Phoco) ; the Clazomonians that of the winged hoar; the 
Ephesians that of tho bee ; the Lampsacenes that of the sea-horse ; 
tho Samians that of tho lion’s scalp ; tho Cyziconcs and S_yharitc“s 
that of tho hull ; tho Agrigcntiucs that of iho ci-ab ; the Syracusans 
tliat of the dolphin ; the Coi-iniliians that of the Pega.sus, or winged 
liorse ; the Phociaus that of the ox’s head ; and the Athenians that of 
the owl, the sacred bird of Athene. A similar practice was followed 
in Lycia, where the wild boar, th.c lion's scaljJ, tbo winged Hon, tho 
goat, and the griffin, .are the emblems of distinct localities. A 
religions meaning appears for the most ]3art to have attacbed to tho 
emblem. Where an animal device w-as not used by tho early Greeks, 
the head of a god was (commonly) substituted, as in the coins of 
Thasus and Naxos. Human figures and heads do not occur till a 
comparatively recent date, the earliest being those on the series of 
Macedonian coins, commencing with Alexander, tho son of .Ainyntas, 
soon after the close of the Persian 4Var. The shield of the Jltuotlans, 


and the silpliium of Cy^rene (infra, iv. 109), are remarkable ; tho 
latter, however, is not without certain parallels (sec note ad loo.). 

Before the introduction of coined money into Greece by Pheidon, 
it had been customary to use for commercial purposes, pieces of 
metal called or opeXiaKoi, literally, “ spits,” or “ skewers.” 

These are thought by Col. Leake (Num. Hellcn. p. 1, App.),to have 
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been “ small j^yramidal pieces of silver ; ” but the more general 
opinion is that they were long nails of iron or copper, capable of 
being actually used as spits in the Homeric fashion. This is borne 
out by their very small value (three-halfpence of our money), com- 
bined with the fact that six of them made the Spaxti.ii< or handful, 
which implies that they were of a considerable size. A number of 
these spits were dciiosited by Pheidon in the temple of Juno, at 
Argos (IStym. Magii.), at the time when ho superseded them by his 
coinage, which consisted of silver ohols and clrachmis, of the same 
value and name with the primitive “ spits ” and “ handfuls.” These 
coins, and their divisions and multiples, extending from the 
or fifty-sixth part of an ohol, to the T^rpiSpaxi^oo, or piece of the 
value of four drachms,” continued to form the Greek currency down 
to the Eoman conquest. Minas and talents were not coins, but 
sums, or money of account. Copper was very little used, and gold 
scarcely at all, until the time of Alexander, excepting in the Asiatic 
states. Hence the ordinary Greek word for money was “ silver,” 
(apyupos, apyvpiov — comp. the French use of urgent) ; and money- 
changer.s were called apyupapoifioi j money-chests, apyvpoBijKai ^ 
coiners, ipyvpoKmt<rrrjpfS, OV apyxipoKmoi ; I’Obbei’S, ipyvpoareptTs ; ships 
employed in collecting money, kpyvpoKiyoi vries, &o. A gold coinage 
existed, however, among the Asiatic Greeks from an early date, 
as at Phocasa, Cyziens, Lampsacu.s, Abydos, &c. It was copied 
from the Lydian, to which it confonned in weight and general 
oharaetur. The name staler {arar^p), which was attached in the 
time of Herodotus to the ordinary gold coin of Western Asia, 
whether Persian (iii. 130 ; vii. 28), Lydian (i. 54), or Greek 
(Boeckh, Corp. Ins. loO ; Thuc. iv. 52), and which means “ stand- 
ard,” is said to have been originally applied to the silver didrachm, 
the prevailing coin of the early cuirencics ; whence it passed to 
the ordinary gold coin, which was about equal to the didrachm 
in weight. The original and full name was “ the gold stater ” 
(ffTOT^p xpeuovs), whence, by the usual process of abbreviation, the 
coin came to be called indifferently, o-TaTyp, and xpsirous. (Com- 
pare with the last the Latin aureus.) Double staters were also 
coined occasionally. Subdivisions of the stater, sixths (fm-oi), and 


- DeoodraolmiB, or pieces of ten 
draciims, were also occasionally coined. 
Sir U. Rawliuson recently brought 
from the East a silver piece of this 


size, struck by Alexander the Great at 
Babylon, which is now in the British 
Museum. 
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twelfths (flyulcKTu), ■were likewise in use, which weyo made of fh'cfi-iiin. 
a natural amalgam of gold and silver, common in Asia (Soph. Anlig. 
1038 ; Plin. H. N. vxiii. -I), and which seem to have been lai-goly in 
circulation among the Ionian cities. The staters of Ciwsns were 
known to the Greeks as “Croesians” (Kpoio-eioi, Pollnx), and were 
probably of peculiar purity. Those of Cyziens were highly valued, 
and were current at Athens and elsewhere. Hence perhaps the 
lu’ovcrb — 0OVS ^ir! y\ti<riri ] — tlic bull being the device of the Cyzi- 
I'enes. The stators of Pliocma were in bad repute (Hesych. ad voe 
Pa-Kois) ; they seem to have been light in weight and of debased 
metal. (See upon the whole subject of ancient coins, Col LoakiV 
Xumismaia llellenica ; Eckhel’s Doctrina Nummornm Voteruni . 
Mionnet’s Description de Mddailles Antiques ; Humphreys’ Ancient 
Coins and Medals ; and Smith’s Dictionary' of Antiquities, s. v. 
Argentum, Aurum, Hecte, Nummus, and Stater.) 
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